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PREFACE 


The subject matter of ^‘Motor Fuels/’ and the manner in which I 
have presented it are consequences of several factors. First, I am 
firmly of the opinion that an accurate knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of physics, thermodynamics, and chemistry is the all im- 
portant essential in engineering work. The tendency of the human 
mind is to travel in ruts, and to follow the line of least resistance. 
In plant work this frequently results in using no end of ingenuity to 
perfect, in a mechanical way, an apparatus that may be inherently 
incorrect, or that at least can never be as efficient as that of another 
type. There is just one remedy for this. A project or situation 
should always lie subjected to critical analysis on the basis of scientific 
facts and laws. The result of this investigation will show the feasibility 
of the project or the true facts of the situation, and will indicate 
whether or hot a change is advisable. With principles and facts clearly 
in mind it is a relatively easy matter to give these expression in the 
form of an apparatus or plant. As a consequence of my philosophy, I 
have presented and have stressed the importance of the fundamental 
conceptions underlying the operations used in the production of motor 
fuels. 

Second, a work on motor fuels will be of interest to several classes 
of readers. The non-technical reader will hardly be concerned with 
the principles of distillation, fluid-flow, or the thermal decomposition 
of hydrocarbons, but he may be interested in the motor-fuel situation, 
the general processes used in petroleum refining, the quality of motor- 
fuels, the future possibilities of alcohol, and so on. I trust that the 
refinery engineer will find the presentation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of distillation, fluid-flow, heat-transfer, thermal reactions of 
hydrocarbons, and refining, of some help, but I can scarcely hope that 
he will be interested by a brief discussion of general procedures, or by 
a somewhat more detailed description of apparatus with which he is 
quite familiar. On the other hand the student who knows little or 
nothing of refinery technology will find the general and descriptive 
matter essential to gaining a picture of the industry. I have therefore 
been confronted with the problem of either limiting the scope of the 
book to technology, or of making its contents miscellaneous in some 
measure. I have decided to widen the scope, at the risk of being 
accused by many readers of including elementary or extraneous 
material. 

Third, as a reader of books I have been led to at least one conclusion 
with regard to writing books. This is that issues should be faced 
squarely. Within the limits of my ability and time I have tried to do 
this, realizing full well the dangers of definiteness in many instances 
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where knowledge is fragmentary. I trust that in those cases where 
there is reasonable doubt as to conclusions drawn I have indicated 
this. In fairness to myself I feel constrained to say that in several 
instances I have not spoken as freely as I should like because of patent 
matters. 

Fourth, I have intended that '‘Motor Fuels'’ should be useful as a 
reference book, not only on account of the presentation of scientific 
fundamentals, but because of the review of research work in several 
fields in which the sum total of present knowledge is still far from 
satisfactory. An example is the chapter on the thermal reactions of 
hydrocarbons. 

Research is study and investigation designed to extend the boun- 
daries of knowledge. At intervals it is either desirable or necessary 
to take inventory in order that a balance may be struck in the ledger 
of knowledge, and a comparison made of what we know and what we 
should like to know. 

To increase the value of “Motor Fuels" as a reference work I 
have included numerous tables and figures recording important statis- 
tical matter or useful data. I have avoided such information as is 
readily available in standard engineering handbooks and physical and 
chemical tables or handbooks. 

Fifth, I have limited the scope of “Motor Fuels'' largely to the 
production of fuels. While some information has been included on 
the subject of utilization, this has been only such as applies very 
directly to the technology of production. Present knowledge of the 
utilization of fuels is fragmentary, and it will be several years before 
a comprehensive treatise, other than a review, can be written on tliis 
subject. 

Sixth, I have purposely omitted discussions of several subjects and 
tabulations of certain information, or have modified the manner of 
my own presentation, on account of material contained in works 
recently published or soon to be published. To be specific, I have 
oniitted a chapter on Storage, Flandling, and Transportation because 
of the information on this subject in Dr. Day's "Handbook of the 
Petroleum Industry," although I have briefly discussed this subject iti 
Chapter XL 

I have omitted a comprehensive tabulation of the properties of 
the hydrocarbons. Dr. Day's Handbook contains a lengthy tabulation 
giving formulas, specific gravities, indices of refraction, boiling points 
and occurrences of paraffin, olefin, diole&n, acetylene aromatic, naph- 
thene, and terpene hydrocarbons. The tabulation that I had in mind 
was more comprehensive than that given by Dr. Day in that I intended 
to include values of more specific physical properties. Although I 
have many of these data in my personal files, the tremendous amount 
of work involved in completing and arranging the tables for pubKca-^ 
tiou has deterred me. 


I had intended to devote another chapter to a formulation ol 
research problems the solution of which would do most to advance 
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the industry. Both because this subject has recently received much 
attention at technical society meetings, and because '‘Motor Fuels,’’ 
v^hen I arrived at the point of writing this chapter, was already a far 
larger book than I had intended, I have omitted this chapter. 

The portion of Chapter V devoted to heat-transfer phenomena in 
my opinion leaves much to be desired. I have presented it mainly as 
a review, and much too non-critically. The available information on 
this general subject cannot be taken on faith, as much of it is unre- 
liable, not through intention, but because of the experimental methods 
used, or of oversight of one or more factors. Had I not known that 
the Chemical Catalog Company was soon to publish a work on Evapo- 
rators by Professor W, L. Badger of the Chemical Engineering De- 
partment of the University of Michigan, in which book the entire 
subject of heat-transfer would be critically reviewed, I should have 
felt constrained to handle this subject in a more elaborate and thorough- 
going manner. To be perfectly frank, I am very much pleased that 
I can shift the responsibility to my colleague. Professor Badger, and 
content myself with a brief review, and with the suggestion to the 
reader who wishes to pursue this subject, that he consult Professor 
Badger’s work. 

In writing ‘‘Motor Fuels” I have made free use of numerous 
reference works covering the fields of physics, theoretical chemistry, 
organic chemistry, and petroleum technology. Among these I wish 
to mention in particular, Washburn’s “Principles of Physical Chem- 
istry,” Noyes and Sherrill’s “Chemical Principles,” and Engler-PIofer’s 
“Das Erdol.” 

I am also deeply indebted to many professional men and corpora- 
tions for their cooperation. While I trust that I have not failed fully 
to acknowledge this in the context, I wish here to express my appre- 
ciation of the valuable assistance of Dr. E. R. Lederer, Dr. C. M. 
Alexander, Dr. C. J. Greenstreet, Dr. W. F. Rittman, Dr. Roy Cross, 
and Mr. R. C. Sawyer, and of officials or representatives of The Steere 
Engineering Company, The U. S. Bureau of Mines, The M. W. 
Kellogg Company, The Texas Company, The Hope Engineering and 
Supply Company, The Griscom-Russell Company, The Petroleum Iron 
Works, The Southwestern Condenser Company, and The S-S-E 
Company. ^ 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor A. H. White, 
Professor W. L. Badger, Professor E. M. Baker, and to Mr. J. C. 
Geniesse, of the Chemical Engineering Department of the University 
of Michigan, for their valuable suggestions and advice. 

In particular I am indebted to Professor Baker, who worked with 
me in the preparation of the larger part of the manuscript of Chapter 
IV on fractional distillation. 

In conclusion, may I say that I shall appreciate suggestions that 
will enable me to make “Motor Fuels”' a more useful book. 


E. H. Leslie. 
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MOTOR FUELS 


Chapter I. 

The Motor Fuel Problem. 

The problem c»f ensuring an adeffuate (nturc sni)ply of motor fuel 
is one tliat should engage the serious thought of all who guide the 
forces of production and consum|)tion of this important commodity. 
We have been frecpiently reminded hy scientific men tliat: a time is 
approiicliing when the production of petroleum in tliis country must 
decline. As has been sairl by Dr. fkorge Otis Smith, motto 

inscrit>cd on our silver coins should hardly be made a national policy 
in providing a future oil supply.'^ But in every period of abundant 
and increasing supply of crude oil the public is lulled into a sense of 
security by tlie carelessly conceived writings of newspaper and trade- 
paper journalists, who scout the opinions of tlieir more far-sighted 
and better informed scientific friends. In tlie meantime tlie large 
cori>orations of foreign lands, with government aid when necessary, 
proc'eed quietly to obtain concessions and valuable exclusive rights 
whenever and wlierever possible. 

The problem witli which we are concerned is the source of our 
future motor fuel sufJidy. Not that for next year, nc^r for tlie next 
five years, but for tlie years that are |>rol)ahly not more than ten years 
away. How much fuel will he needech atul how sliall it lie (jlUained at 
reasonable cost? Part of this book will 1 k! dev<a,efl to offeudng an 
answcT to t!K?s€ questions. 

'Fo start witiu onrt irmsl rlistinguish ht-iweem llut long range view- 
point of the scientist or executive, and the short-range vic!wqM»int of 
liiC! ncwspapiT journalist who sees only tint temporary as}'K!clH of thf* 
sitiialiofL Tlie petroletim imlustry cannot tlie forces of the 

tuisiiies.s vyrh. The ups and downs of pri(*es ami firoduction arc tlie 
result, llicse ciiaiiges would occur even if there were an iriexliriustible 
hiipjdy 01 oil below ground. The real problem exists liecause of the 
liinilcf! extent of a natural rcsource™|)ctrokimi. It is being used 
rapidiy. Wliat arc we gciing to do about it? This is the broad problem 
•of which the motor fuel proldem is a part. 

Diiiililless, extensive rhauges will be made in the clriHigu of auto- 
fiiotivr cqtiipiiicni, along with far‘*reaching readjustments in the indits* 
iricH that siipjily tlie fuels. It is not surprising that the Society of 
Aiilcifiiotii'c hIrigiticerH ancl liic National Automoliilc Cliatiibcr of Com- 
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inerce took the lead in efforts to coordinate the developmental activit 
of the producers and consumers of motor fuels. The life of the au 
motive industries depends on the availability of cheap suitable fuels, 
On June 4, 1919, a joint meeting of representatives of the afo: 
mentioned organizations, and representatives of the then newly-fonr 
American Petroleum Institute, was held. A committee consisting 
ten members, five selected by the American Petroleum Institute a 
five jointly by the Society of Automotive Engineers and the Natioi 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, was appointed to make construct] 
plans for the future. At a meeting of this committee held August : 
1919, a resolution was adopted urging flexible motor fuel specificatio 
and recommending extensive research work in the fields of product! 
and utilization. The research program of the Society of Automoti 
Engineers is to start at the U. S. Bureau of Standards in the shape 
an investigation of the effect of volatility of gasoline on fuel consuir 
tion. This work will also receive financial support from the Natioi 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. vSo the problem has receiv 
recognition, and the first steps are being taken for its solution. 

The Growth o£ the Automotive Industries. 

The rapid growth of the automotive industries is shown in Tal) 
I, II, and III that follow. These data, except as otherwise noted, ? 
taken from ‘Tacts and Figures,’’ the annual statistical publication 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

According to the statistics given on page 52 of “Facts and Figure 
for 1922, the world registration of motor vehicles at the beginni 
of the year 1922 was 12,528,272. 83 per cent of these were 

the United States. When one considers that only twenty-five ye^ 
ago there were only four automobiles in the country, one in a circi 


TABLE I 

General Statistics of the Automotive Industry 



$813,731.^ 


Year 

1899 

1904 

1909 

Capital In- 
vested 

$3,769,000 

$23,084,000 

$173,837,000 

Number of 
Motor Ve- 
hicles Pro- 
duced 

3,700 

21,975 

127,731 

Value of Mo- 
tor Vehicles 
Produced . . 

$4,748,000 

$30,034,000 

$249,202,0(K> 

Persons En- 
1. gaged in 

M a n u - 

1 , ' facture . .. . 


I 3 , 33 B 

Bs, 3 S 9 

t Wages and 

Salaries ... 

$1, 616, 000 

$8416,000 

$58,173,000 
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TABLE II 

I’hoduction' ok Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 



Yrar 

Passenger Cars 

Motor Trucks 

Combined Passenger 
Car and Motor 
Trucks 


rH/Ki ,,.i 

3,700 


3,700 

r-.ji 

KKU ‘ 

21,281 

411 

2T,602 

. ,, 

I r)f K) ^ 

127,731 

3,255 

130,9?^) 

1 

loro 

181,000 

0,000 

187,000 


rofi ....! 

X 99 , 3 r 9 

10,63s 

2(H), ()74 


roi2 ! 

356,000 

22,000 

378,000 

5 '41 

1013 ^ 

461,500 

23,500 

485,000 

] vr 

1014 ' 

543,670 

25,375 

569,054 


rms i 

8r8,6i8 

74,000 

892,6:8 


1016 

1,493,617 

90,000 

1,585,617 

ip 

1017 

1,740,702 

128,157 

1,868,049 


lOiK 

026,388 

227,250 

T, ,53,638 

‘r':r| 

lom 

1,6.57,652 

316,364 

1,974,0:6 


1920 

1,883,158 

322,039 

2,205,197 


1021 

1,514,000 

154,550 

1,668,550 


ill 
Ml ■'* 
11 


TABLE ni 

Rr/»isTKATioN Motor VKirictES in the Unitiw States 


I.)eceniiier 31 , of the Year 


IW 

IW 

1910 

1911 
tgm 
IP3 
t()t4 

ms 

IQf6 

1917 

I0|S 

1010 

triM 


Number of Vehicles 
(estimated) 


10,000 

85,000 

400,000 

000,000 

677^000 

1,010483 

1,^53,875 

L7n,|39 

2445,664 

3,5p,99b 

4,983,340 

6,146,617 

7,558,848 

9f^tl,29S 

10,448,632 


afifitiier used for exhibitions, and two that were looked upon as 
iiii-chaiiical freaks, the existence of the present total of ten and one-half 
fiiillifiii is almost iinhelievabk. The increase in the rate of production 
has been rapid. In 1914 there were four and one-half times as many 

J cTirs and trucks nianufacturad as in 1909, and in 1919 three times m 
■: many as in 1914. Obviously this rate of growth cannot continue. In 

p , fart we must now regard the motor vehicle industries as being in a 

I iraiiHitifiiial stage of their development- Heretofore a very large jmrt 
I of l!ie cars passed into the liands of buytTs who had never before 
f:, 
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owfH'd a car. fii a f^’\v yf*ar- tl 
rt‘pl:i<a*iiirnt salr.^-;, and ■ lual!?- 
liuiial !<j tilt* t^rtiwth in |H»p!datiMn 
i'a.'Nniinnr c'ars and fna'L •• n ? 
rriit nl tlin lyiMdinc* t« ai viunt'd 
pnr i‘cnit ir. ni :->laf i» aia: v 

and td>r !iii -ar]|aiif*j)ti - |4n|-?^ =*-. i 
a iiiaila'd innra^.t* in tin* nuiiil.tn' 
airnla!it\H, and Iwim* a tlrmand n* 


2&00: 






In it h mdslnii ilwt ihr future will irfiidre llic |irfi«ln? 

finli *ii iif bi|»rr f|ilJiiilil%' <4' iil<-*l«if fliri lliaii rt-- ml j 4 r%rfif 
If if l!iai llie ftiitite tnlal fiiiitil«r nl car» iiiil ftticfcs li 

%t^tiili#.e«i at llic flirw iclikk 

pip^iifiir 75 fier rtiil cif tlir Kilil liiei iiicl lltal tlic o 

g^wliiic f#e ll?e %iime Jit ptrwnt^ ilit i«*tfii fdMiliiii wi! 

Im iligiilly hm liiim irwii Itiitinii gMlhM%%, llie |irrwiil |ni,il rttiHiiiii|i 

tififi mnt minmuimm wl in i^irfcn ftmr mw 4 mM iiii 

fiti iiiillifiii iallwi. Jiift w|i»t ^iwitil f»|^«ti if tvm it iiiialf prt « 
tiw fc^t ui tlm wniW thwW itk« a adtp^ii f# fiKifnfi«4 |ri m 
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extent approachiii.i( that (>f the Unitetl States is an interesting Sfiecii- 
I at ion. 

h'igiire t fruin Dr. Pognc*\s “Iu*onf»inirs of l^etroh^nin/^ shows lh<* 
relative irnpnrtaiK'e ol vari<itis factors that Iiavr* cansed iIk* incrcMsiiig 
clernancl for gasulinis 11 le fignn* is hasial e»n the statisti(‘al n*siilts of 
an iiivc'stipnition eoiHltuied hv tlio War Industries iioarfl in upH, and 
on tlic- as.snnif»tion that eat‘li pleasure <'ar consiinies 335 galhais cd 
l4asoIiiH* and esarh tniek 1.000 ^eallous <»f gasoliiu* annnallv. 1 hc‘ sanif* 
clata, hut ralnilatcal to a percentage basis, are shown in Mgure 2 , also 
given hy Dr. Pcigue. 

Sources of Petroleum Statistics. 

Starting with i<ir8 the Ih S. Ihireau of 'Mines has ronipilfsi and 
issued nionfhly statisties covering tlie petroleiini re.fining industry. 
Iliese include figures for rnide oil rnii. oil n* run, and for gasoline. 
keroM’iie. gas- and fueloil, luhriealiint oil, wax, ("okia asphalt aud 
iiiisrellaneons prodiief.H, 11ie data arc‘ eomfiiled for si*veral districts 
deHigiiatecI as (r) F.asi (Mast, (jj 'l^’nnsylvaiiia-'New York dsastern 
f')hio“Wesf Virginia, (3 ) Western ( thio-dndiatia '■’Illinois- K'eutricky" 
'renn'esHc*e, (4) ( Iklalionia-'Kansas, (5) 1‘c*xas, (()) I .onisianasArkaii- 
(71 C’',o|f>rad,0'A\“yofuing, and fH) (California. 'Yearly snuiniaricH 
and ana, lyses are also gi\‘en, 

1 lie i \ S. tirfiluidra! Survey issues nif»nthly aud annually statistical 
data fs'iveriiii! the* fa'orhief ion of cnnle oil in the various fiehls. and 
pipe-liiu* runs and sforage. 11ie auiiual stinnuaries are |iu!ilidied as 
partv Ilf '‘Miiiera! kesouree-s.’^ 11u* enrreut staiisticH of the Survey 
an* |};e-rrl on ilie r|uaufitv tif |K*froIeuni /muv/virhv/ from pimdiiciiig 
firiip'er til’s, c lil <tiir‘^imied on the leases is not iudnrlefk This item 
aiai til** rliaiige in firodurers' stoeks are f^htarned hy an annual caiivaHS. 
Hie yearly sfa-fiHtirs are corrected flK*ndar. 

llic* weekly hiiliefiir^ of the Americau Pefroleuru Institute crtiitaiii 
of tlir* daily avf*ragt* saaide oil I'lrorliiefion of the various 
di’lrirfs in tfie sinuTiti liehls, 1'hese estimates are fiased on |ek*cra|iliic 
adviies from flic* various ronipaiiies that ruainlaiii scoiifiiifr orfeiiiiza- 
1 lie coinpaiiirs making the rejiorts are under no ohligafioil to 
do m, liiil do it as n iiiatter of piililk serviee. 'Ditfereii«‘r% helweiii the 
'‘lafi-firs of tfie IP S, Deologicat Survey and tin* Aineriiaii l*iiroIeiiiii 
fiisfiiiitr are the rrsiilt of the fart tlial there may l»e a dillfuetaf' 
lulivrefi ffil **}iffidiii:ed*' and oil **rraiisporled/^ t Iver a long periorl, 
limvrver, llic slafisiirs of these ofgani?:ations will agrei* elfCHelv. 

11ie IP 5 . iliirraii of luireigii and .Doiiie'air roniiiifU'ce 
liiotillily siiiniiiarirs of the iiiifwl's and exports of |i«*froleiiiii and its 
j#roi|iicl s. 

Tilt Prodiictioia of Oasolsne. 

'Ill Talile IV Btafistirs arc preserilefl covering the |iriidiiflit^fi of 
|i*0lliie in file UiiitccI Staters, the imiiorts of gasciliiie^ the doiiiesfie 


iH 


.1/M / M/v* /■ / / 


niiLSiHiil^tinii of ; 4 as*»linr. tlsr c’\p‘at ‘- 5 ^ ;.' i 
of gas(iliiu‘ olitaiiiod frniu < riido ‘til. liiiM 
({tieiice prior to ff;i 5 * rnir iiirjpti* n i *. 

14 'ethcT ];)rodtirtir)n and iiupMl^% sn 1 ‘fr.‘i’ tjr,-: i 
for which the stati>'tit's arr availa!*lo, '■ 

change in .sto<dcs during the year. 
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l^r firfi^ir riMiitnrtii ii 

Hnrwv 

* 'Pmjlfr-% .of r 

^ idliim of Iliiftms of ^%li-iiri- 

* l%Mrr* of llir S Hfitrmi <4 m 4 

^ Tlir^r figiirm mt lot 4 ^ 1105 ^ 

Oil liaflti. 


?■> r 


The imreasr in ihr pritKliifiwun *4 (•.nwtJiur ii? fitiW Sr?-, nwf 
vdi»«it. In Ihe M* wir jirrhul, 1^115 »«>./«. iIm' in-Mr)! 

lint lh« rrgisfrsiion ml nwlor vdsKlr** hn jr:i<«r4 rvr« iwtrr, f..» «.*i 
l)rra«!irr ijt, ilwrr were 4 ^7 Intw'* ,11 uwnv 

a* nn Decmiber 31, 1915. 

Tlw ratio brtwmi ga»oliiif! prtwlurtion .hk! iiio!.»r vrliirlr Mgotra' 
lion, an<f Iwlwern ganofine fotwiimpiKm aiwl vrlo«}r rrg»»ir.HM.n, !•« 
!«hf»wn ill Tahte y, 

Tlir jirojiortioii of the lola! gawline ilui! »» r«»n*inii«-»i l»j itwrt'O 
vehicle* lies beiwmi 75 in«l Ho fier wnl. so iJiai lo tihiant (in ■ 

mate itlc# as to the aeltial annual gasotitM* roiistinrtiio'n jir* uf»w!e 
it i» neeesfary to mttltitHly line hgnre* gtven in iJie »ef<#n 4 rohnoi* Itv 
0,75. Utid«»ul»ieiJty, the use of each v^kte i» greairr t<«fov tian ii 
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1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

igi8 

1919 

1920 

1921 


TABLE VI 


Marketed Productiqn of Crude Oil in the United States 


Year 

Barrels of 42 Gallons 


178,527,355 

183,170,874 

209,557,248 

220,449,391 

222,935,044 

248,446,230 

265,762,53s 

281,104,104 

300,767,158 

335,315,601 

355.927,716 

377.719.000 

443.402.000 

469.639.000 
















of the petroleum reserve of the United States have been made. In 
March, 1921, the U. S. Geological Survey invited the American Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Geologists to cooperate with the Survey in an 
effort to estimate the extent of producing, probable, and possible oil 
territory of the United States. The invitation was ” promptly accepted. 
The Committee responsible for the original preparation of the estimates 
and for the iinal adjustment and revision of tlic results consisted of 
F. W. DeWolf, W. E. Wrather, Rowell H. Johnson, Wallace A. Pratt, 
Alexander W. McCoy, Carl II. Beal, C. T. Lupton, Alexander Deussen, 
K. C. Heald, and G. C. Matson, all of the Association, and .David 
White, Chairman, W. T. Thom, Jr., A. E. Fath, K. F. Mather, and 
R. C. Moore, of the Survey. Mr. Pleald also represented the Survey. 
These men were assisted by other eminent geologists from oil com- 
panies and State Surveys, and by many consulting geologists. 

The calculations of the reserve in proved fields are believed to be 
reasonably reliable, and those covering “i)ru])a])le’' fields are based 
on the best information availalile and sliould lie fairly accurate. ' The 
estimates of oil reserves in “possible’' territory are “alisolutely specu- 
lative and hazardous" and “although they represent the best judgment 
of the geologists, they nevertheless may be, at least in part, wildly 
erroneous." The quotations above and those that follow are from 
the report of the Committee. The estimate of the Committee, shown 
in Table VII, is undoubtedly the most accurate estimate tliat has been 
made, and is to be regarded as conservative. Of the nine billion 
barrels, five billion is oil in sight, and four billion oil that will “prob- 
ably" and possibly be found. Somewhat over four billion barrels is 
of the heavy oil type, and will be found mainly in the Pacific Coast, 
Rocky Mountain, and Gulf States. The reserve of paraffin and mixed 
base oils of good grade amounts to five billion barrels, of which seven 
hundred and twenty-five million barrels is of the high-grade type found 
in the Appalachian regions. 
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the expel ience with improved methods on a commercial basis so exten- 
sive and so long continued, as to justify the formulation of estimates 
based on results obtained. This is the region in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania and southwestern New York, where the ‘water-drive’ is now 
employed to obtain oil from the Bradford sand, which was supposed 
o le largely exhausted. Under the peculiar conditions there, the use 
ot tins method will result in the recovery of a large quantity of oil that 
cannot be recovered by ordinary methods of production. Allowance 
for the additional oil thus recovered has therefore been made in the 
estimates. P has already been found, however, that this method is 
not apiilicable to some other districts. 


Fig. 



3 .-Gasoline Production. Curve DIIE-Actual. Curve ABC-20% of 

Crude. 


“The joint cominittee points out the stern obligation of the citizen 
the producer ami the Government to give most ferious study to £ 
more complete extraction of the oil from the ground, as well as the 

avoidance of waste, either through direct losses or through m suse of 
crude-oil or its products.” ® uususe 01 


Importation of Petroleum, 


fifth^Ly'iwf has produced between three- 

mtns and two-thirds of the worlds petroleum. But in spite of this 

tremendous production we have drawn largely on foreign sources of 
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Foreign Pelroleom SyppHcs, 
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Careful Adiiiinilty ralrnlafiHiis iTri^iitly nmk, kt\r aIimwi 
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acciise oiir BriliHli rMiisiirH of beinii ^ ^ ^ 

A .similar view* is given hy tlie llntisli erMinaih-it^ 1%, Mat gay Ivnipii, 
ill 5"^iTli«f/^v Jciiiriifil fi»r Seplr'iiilirr, I Ir «itil mii piiiiiigan 

hancliing cif oiir tiil rrsciiirre, inenbons itial llie Royal I Inti- li and Nlirll 
gnaipH alone roiilrol a fiiiirlh **t Bie woihTs *iit, aii*l Ta%'*o Aittetoa 
is riifiiiiiig lliroiigli !irr nUnT^ of t.loiiiesiir, oil and it obligril lo 1*^4 
almiaci for fiiliire reserves, and ibeTr a. bry i^iti 
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eveiiliially Im a great rnie %:;m tie n*.* inaller of driiil:it. 
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clearly (ii.stingui.sh between nintnil nf tcriAc iiyyii. n! ’ yii .-tj} 
control of coniniercial priKhictioii, , 

Until 1920 there was no restriction inijnocl Innitii),; !J:r 
of foreign oil-corixtrations in this crnititry. 'i be 1« .1 im: l.u. i f !<(.;.) 
contained a retaliatory provision to l!)e etteci licit « -.siii .ioii- ot il)»< 
control of nationals of another country fb.il est ln-b ouj < ..nsj .is,!,-. 
from oiRtrating in territory in the contiol >>1 ilcu c-mitiv 01.*^ !,<• 
exchuled from o{x.Tat ion in the "piihlic lands” of the ! nio *! ''t.jtrs 
In referring to the statements of Sir John fadin.in. 1 oi<i 1 m/on, 
and other Itritish writers who have dilated on tb*' jnesns! n >4 

tlie Ihiited States, David White ’ says. 

"'riiese seiiuctive statements have soothed the ajipiehmss.ins of 
many American hearers, ami have served ay the foundation tut nianv 
misleading American editorials. The le.al i*si!r tlie <jMr*.ii<.n ot oil 
for America when our fields ate exhausted is, so f.n as j«onhltr. 
•skillfully dodged." And further, “It is contnion knowholgr ih.at our 
principal allie.s, now our commercial rivals .and coinjieiitoi have hy 
.secret agreemertts, hy diplomatic carnniitlagr, ami hv dim i artion. 
shown a pnrjxise to dose to us the o|rn sl«*«»r of r*(iial opiioriunity m 
the mandatory as well as in other rciunirirs under theit uitlurmc, and 
to hasten the day when we may Ih- <lr}irniJent oti them («»! ,,i! t >d j., 
essential to our work, to our daily living, and to •nir piotruiiun in 
the day of our disadvanta(|e and dejiendeiire can wr rx|»rtt fairn 
treatment tl»,an we arc receiving iiowf" David While's j»a|>ei is worth 
the itKist careful iieriital. 

Not only is Inc United State faced with the {loiitaat am! lom 
mcrcia! rivalry of several of the great nati«ii« td the world, hni al«i 
f»y a noticeahte tendency on tlie tart of tlie smaller nations i«* vr-.! in 
the State the control of the petroleum rciotirce. This lendrnrv toward 
nationaltmtinn it particularly afiiiarent in the }iulick» of lire naiinns of 
('mitral and South America, Just exactly how much of a harrier to 
develojwncnt this may tie is yet to be setn, mit it i* at lewd prohahle that 
it will r»t mate petroleum cheaper in the United Slate*. 

Since the net^ of this cewntry rci|uirc lliat ml lie tm)a»rtetl. ti is 
impe^tant to inq|uire as to the extent of tlw petroleum rrs*»urces of 
the rest of the worW. Obviwisly if it is impo»»ihir amirairly to 
•»tiit»te ctenaitk resources, any statiment of world resources caii l»e 
little twre thwi a carefully mastdered guc**. Dr. liugnie SieWnger 
has prepared sudi an estimate of oil in sight for the Unlfotl States 
Uedk^riail SurviQi. His AgurM are given to TaW# IX. A map, also 
by Dr. Stdiii^pr, in ipip, showing refaiiivt magnittidei* of 
podudng and prosp^itlve Aeldi as well as politkai control i» shown 
m Figure .4, 

At presmt the {Noduetten of oil in lltxim is the imtier of grrai* 
tit iMcern to this country, as any duu^ in Meakan condiiitin^ will 
have an imnwilate effed m etwtntiy. Uk, }tal|di Amotrt * believes 

* 114 %'. 0/ W^elf ifsi. yis>|. 
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fiiiirli ii!i|«^!l;ifia* flint n ^4f|inrnfr* rlinf^ltT 1*5 f!f*vfifrr| !h iIh 
ff*rliriolfi|:v. -u Krfrrrii«*«* tm4f 

Clinpfti' XI. 

ilir* iirifrirtniitn* nf tinfiirnl !m 1»»" tii niMiir* 
hy till* vnliiriii* of |irr»'!tirf tho H'-v iinfiif.il tyoi 

^a^nlirie ill lflo!i«liii|.f iuMrlitn^ it iiiarkrt, iv> |<itt *«f 

hlr!nlf*«l flint rmikl iint !»** tnni-lirfoy| ;i'j 

lli«* iintiini! ■ 14:1^ n litllr nvrf fni vn^i't ti!4, 

Stfirtini^ nlioiif if|ifj it i*rr'W iitifi! tm i 1 hv 

iC'iiK \v«iH f»iit* f»f ra|n*l as tlir iintiira! of lli^ 

("oiifinriif rli'»‘lrii"f H w*rr«’ timtr?!, SiiH'r t^$iH lan’^ krrii ^k•oA'r1• 

an n rr^iill nf tlif fart fk^nt tlir yn^r-i flint rniil*! iiio'.t |*f nfii al*lv tirato*! 
wrre lifiiiij linfi4!rtl, laifnn* loanvlli wil! !**’ *ikHrrr, ;mA will 
on tl'ir n%’;iilal>i!it V nf now ^iijj|»!ir‘4 of %vrt irnsr% atp| *»ii ilir 
dovrlo|ifiirtif nf rrirllinfU for ni*nn* iindlfnldv tlir tlr%^ 

llii* vnliiitir nf iiaftiral f.rn*-* |*tas*liirt’4 niifoiallv ‘vh aliiaif 

K }MT ffllt ^'■if tlio’ ffita! prndliotinii nf |:no-nli|ir Pat! tfir niililinl 
^#iwilirie ififliiHirf %ltniil4 Iw* rrorlifrir! with ionkifi|:f a^ailnhlr ioit niify ilii"** 
H |KT rciit, hill at n*i aihliliinml ,1 to j \irt tmi of ihr tofii! ihoImi 

ftirl ^ilfijilv* :is a rr*ailt nf thr |»r:yiir'r of |*frn«hni» naiiiial 'y4*^olif»r 
witJi iif,lirrivi»*r iironiitahli' iinjihthaH and with lyr^rdinrH. 

The Distillation Eangt of Gasoline, 

The firoaflfiiirig nf tlir #liXfil!aficiii rntiijr nf innsrilinr has hrrfi tfir 
iiiiiHl iiiifwirtaiit iiiearr*^ tiv whi*1i the of m^aor for! has I*rrs3 

ntlirr tliaii tlir iiirrravr in |irn#!ii«'ti«ni »»f *^41 llso 

1:1. S. lltirraii nf Miiitw miulv a lhmtr4 nf thr «|itr4ifv 

giiiciline ill n'|i innrr in aipl in A|»r'il, 

iiiifl ^inrr aiirl iin'Ifi«!iiie jaiiiiarv, no?*''*, leri tiiadr ^trnii- afifmal fri^nis 
on file t'lnalify of i^asnliin* miM m tlir laritrr iiiathr'iiiii* r'rniri.'j 

Trii y«r^ :i||n w:v. of 7^^ tf# Hr ^naMiv. •au4 4i-ai|lr4 

nilirriy iiiifirr u$ F, 11w farvnsf %a%v hn ;stn/n talF 

for flihfillatidii »(iMl«<r .s;?''''f*’, < i.i'iniiis*-: .4 f-.-!.isv ussj'.- 

fr»ini 54* frs 5 r»* Ur, jrr.ivify. Tlii-i ■rliatsi^r in fist* r4 
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general, the more complex the problems of carburetion. 
ceivable that these difficulties can be overcome. A furti 
difficulty lies in the nature of the combustion process ^ 
molecular weight hydrocarbons are introduced into the engi 
These phenomena have not been studied in sufficient detail 
• a certain explanation at this time, but it appears at least p 
two concurrent chemical processes, thermal dissociation of 
carbons and oxidation or burning of both hydrocarbons 
position products, are involved. If the energy of the deton 
sion wave is increased by the oxidative reactions much moi 
decreased by the endothermic dissociations, the result will 1 
travelling explosion wave that will cause a knock.® The hig 
weight hydrocarl)ons easily dissociate and decompose the 
therefore it is doubtful if much more high-boiling distil 
included in the hydrocarbon mixture marketed as gasoline u 
are provided for avoiding the knock. 

The Distillation of Light Crude Oils. 

The increased average yield of gasoline obtained froni ^ 
the refineries of the country has resulted in some measitr 
use of crudes containing larger percentages of the more vol 
carbons. These crude oils came into the market as a rc 
development of the great Mid-Continent field, and more 
the Northern Texas, Northern Louisiana, and Wyoming F; 
the petroleum 2 )roduced during recent years in Calif or ni 
lighter than the crudes of the earlier days. 

The more extensive use of light crudes cannot l)e i 
probable in the future, since approximately one-half of thi 
reserve is in those regions that yield oil of low gasoline coni 


The Development and Use of Cracking Processes. 


Cracking processes are those processes of thermal cle 
in which hydrocarbons of medium to high molecular weig 
verted into a variety of products, including lower moleci 
hydrocarbons and higher molecular weight hydrocarbons, 
ing process that produces a maximum yield of gasoline of | 
with a minimum formation of gaseous and tarry iubs& 
most successful. 

Several hundred patents have been granted m this mnt 
foreign^ countries, covering methods or apparatus for the j 
composition of oils. These may be roughly classed into t 
1. Processes in which the oil in vapor form is thcrma! 
getically treated. 

Processes in which the oil is treated in liquid form. 

of processes is sometimes refei^ed te 
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phase processes, and the second class, as liquid-phase processes. The 
processes of Greenstreet, Rittman, Alexander, General Petroleum Cor- 
poration, and Hall are examples of the vapor-phase method. The 
Burton process, the Cross process, and the pressure-still processes of 
the Sinclair Refining Company, and of Cosden and Company are 
examples of the liquid-phase method. In his address ® of acceptance 
of the Perkin medal, Dr. Burton stated that the Burton stills operated 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana and its licensees produced 
two million gallons of gasoline daily. It is probable that 20 per cent 
of the gasoline marketed today is produced by cracking processes. 

Cracking processes will be one of the important, if not the most 
important factor, in enabling the production of motor fuels to keep 
pace with demand. The cracking processes now in use handle the 
middle distillates such as gas oil. The urgent and apparent need is for 
processes that will treat the fuel oils and heavy asphaltic oils success- 
fully. This need bids fair to be met in the near future, for at least 
one process is available that will handle heavy oils without the use of 
pressure. When the heavy oils are treated, middle-distillates are pro- 
duced as well as gasoline. These distillates can be used as raw ma- 
terials in either vapor-phase or pressure-still plants. Hence, as a 
result of the ability to crack residuum and fuel oils, a tremendous 
increase in the production of gasoline is made' possible. 

The subject of cracking processes is discussed in Chapter IX, to 
which reference should be made. 

Aromatic Hydrocarbon Distillates. 

The use of the lighter distillates from coal tar, or of these same 
hydrocarbons, benzene, toluene, and the xylenes, as they are scrubbed 
from coke oven or coal gases, has become of some importance. They 
may be used alone, but are preferably mixed with gasoline. Also th^ 
serve^ as useful blending agents in making composite fuels containing 
gasoline and alcohol. 

Will the use of these substances be an important factor in the 
motor fuel situation A brief examination of statistics shows that 
too much must not be expected. In Table XII is shown the number 
of gallons of the volatile aromatic distillates, i.e., benzene, toluene, 
xylenes, and solvent naphthas available. 

The total production of aromatic distillates in 1918 equalled only 
4.7 per cent of the total gasoline production of that year, and only 
3.2 per cent of the gasoline production of 1921. These percentages 
are so small as to make it seem scarcely worth while to consider these 
distillates as motor fuels, particularly since a large demand for these 
products comes from other industries in which they are used as raw 
materials or as solvents. But in spite of this seeming unimportance 

V. Ind, Eng. Chem., 14 (1022), 162-3. 

^^Census of Dyes and Coal Tar Chemicals," 1919 Tariff Information Scries 
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The Po»»iWHiy of a Shale Oil Induinry 


llr Hitijialion* «»( otir oil rewt\r. havr !>ervr«l «•» awakni i«frrr<.i m 
ifji* ntiuitirrdal i4 our urrai ot! fr’u»iifn‘% Tfir 

IJ. S. (kuli^iral .Siirvry ha* %miilir4 throe i|rj(«oH-«, ly ihr 

rich tJlwIe* of the I’mla Hji*in. iJraii Winrhroiri r%tn»Mtro *’ tlwt the 
(oliale ill the I'lah iioflion of the l*inla Ihiotit alone eronh! yieht 
i|3,Soa,t3oo,fKja liarre!)! of cnitle *hale «»il Hr roiiiiaiet ** lorihrr 
that the shairs m( CulorarJo woul4 yirhl hairrh <4 it?e 

crude oil. Dr. V'ktor AWerton** Mirvr* throe hiiirr #h 4 lro air 
bW of (irwIiriiiK 5 S,c^, 0 OO,«OO l«irrels c»f oil. Thr^e are figorro lir 
yond the limiin nf imafinaltixi, ami jut ibr jocwmi onr nwy «rjl l« 
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are enormous, 
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scale procliKliffii - -- -- - - , , i 

mentation in the lalMiraf^rv. am! in ftsll si/M rrftniH, liao Itr^ni i-.iftit 

out: and the Patent fM'fiee iias taken tip a new hntn ot ind'.or j...!! 

in the shaiKMif shale oil pro* e'.s apjiliralioii*.. i » i * , 

Technical, economic, and socia! proldene, nm f hr o*.vr<, ortoir 
shale oil can Ix-coiiie an .'u lnalitv on a !ar!;e ;> ahv Irihoe oev, ti f 
product ion of slialc fd! iiivoh-rs flu* rht’ap iiiiiHoit aiel liaiidlifiif *4 

enormous quantities ol shale, the returliiq; uf the shale in in* h ,» «.*■, 
as to produce a maxiimitn yield <>il tif I'nuil tpialiiy, and InoiiU ih'’ 
refining of the oil into gasoline, kerosene, ili .tillate'i, lul<ri«.*ssiH: ‘<ds. 
and fuel oil. 

Keonomically, the development of a shale oil inihistjy (|r|rii«ls 
attracting large anionnls of cafiilal, I he investment nerrsis.'n v tor the 
prorluciion of a given vohime of tiiiislieii pnwliicfs will he lai get than 
that necessary for tlie profliicfion of tliesr products from jirii< 4 eiim 
The interests to whom shale oils should apiwar most aflia< tivr are the 
western railroad conqianies that itse oil for furl, 

From a comhinei! economic and soci.al st.%nd|»*unl, thr «|rvr|rq>inrn! 
of the shale oil industry would nei essitate thr laiilding of i it ies .^md 
the evolution of new communities, in what are now harnii and arid 
regions of the West. As Mr. Kequ.i has jminte*! out, the mining of 
sltale on a scale stifficiently large to produce a qnaniilv of >»il erpi-d to 
the present output of fietrnleHm woultl require the sri vire.t >4 a !id»a 
army nearly equal to tliat now engaged in the mining of coal 1 In-s 
gives a truer picture of the sijte of llu? task ihan ncrhajn anv otlwi 
comparison, and shows at once that wi- l aimoi ex|irci »hair .*d quo I P, 
to take the place of a failing supply of prirolriim, 

Alcohol as a Motor Fuel of the Future. 


The value of ethyl akohol an a iuoImi fuel wh*.!! u>icd in nd»tM*in*«" 
witli gasoline or aromatic hydrocarlion di-nin.ii*- » his l»rri, .,nip!v 
< lemon St niter 1 . Alcohol ami gasoline arc ii«»! i»»in|«lriely nsn, it.ir Un 
the addition of Wending .agents such as Iwn/cnc, r.r |«r(rtal«lv io.Pi 
amounts of ether, remlers them misfihic, 'Ihr ncio! fuel 

rontaining 30 to 40 }>er rent of alcohol, a» r»j«;d »4 sr«iwwlMi l..rget 
fM-r cent of gtisoline, along with snmller iiertemagr^ r»f t»ciMrne sm. 1 
ether, can l>c vajiorizerl hy the ordinary carhuretet and iiHctJ 10 p»r -.rii» 
type engines as satisfactorily, and prolmhiy nwirc ^aii*f.wto»dv, then 

f asoline. The use of pure alcohol nwessjiates engmr^ with .« 

igh compression ratio. Witfirnit wtdrt|irrAd farihlirs for thr dr- 
trihution of alcohol, thr owner of a car using alrolm) aa fiol a. n ! 
always be inconvenienced, It is fortiinatr, llirrrforr. that ahol-.ol <o<-i 
mixtures have proved practical. 

The manu far Hire of alrohol, ami ilw availabiitiy lAit 
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satisfied with the knowledge that the oil-shale resources of tin’s country 
are enormous. 

P>iit to have and to utilize arc two different matters. No large 
scale production of shale oil is ik)w under way, though mucli experi- 
mentation in the lal)oratory, and in full sized retorts, has been carried 
out; and the Patent Office has taken up a new form of indoor sport 
in the sha|X^ of shale oil process applications. 

Teclinical, economic, and social problems must be solved before 
shale oil can l>ecoine an actuality on a large scale. I'echnically, the 
production of shale oil involves the cheap mining and handling of 
enormous quantities of shale, the retorting of tlie shale in such a way 
as to produce a maximum yield of oil of good quality, and finally the 
refining of tiic oil into gasoline, kerosene, distillates, lubricating oils, 
and fuel oil. 

lu'onomically, the develf)|)mcnt of a shale oil industry depends ii])on 
attracting large amounts of capital. The investment necessary for the 
production of a given volumes of fmi.shed products will be larger than 
that necessary for the |)roduction of these products from petroleum. 
1li€ interests to wlK)m shale oils should appear most attractive are the 
western railroad companies that use oil for fuel. 

From a combined economic and social standpoint, tlie development 
of the shale oil industry would neces.sitate the building of cities, and 
the evolution of new communities, in what are now bfwren and arid 
regions of the West As Mr. Requa has pointed out, the mining of 
shale on a scale sufficiently large to produce a quantity of oil equal to 
the present output of {>etroleum would require tlie services of a labor 
urmy nearly equal to that now engaged in the mining of coal. Tins 
gives truer picture of the size of the task than perhaps any other 
comimrison, and shows at once that we cannot expect shale oil quickly 
to take the place of a failing supply of petroleum. 

Alcohol as a Motor Fuel of the Future. 

^ The value of etliyl alcohol as a motor fuel wlien used in adinixtitrc! 
with gtioline or aroiimtic hydrocarlioti distillates 1ms l.KX*n amply 
demofiitTtteci. Alcoliril and gasoline are not €om|>lctely miscil)le, but 
the addition cif tileiicling agents such as benzene, or preferably small 
iinouiiti of ether, renders them miscible. The composite motor fuels 
cotilainliif 30 to 40 per cent of alcohol, an equal or somewhat larger 
f»r cent of gasoline, iilong with smaller percentages of l>enzene and 
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development, some imi)rovement may be expected in the direction of 
economy and utilization of heavier fuels. In this way the motor fuel 
problem may become sotnewliat less formidable than it now appears. 

Summary. 

Tlie motor fuel problem is one of the great problems of the present 
day. Tlie solutioti demands readjustment and development in the 
petroleum and related industries, and in the automotive industries. 

Tlic consumption of gasoline is now nearly five billion gallons 
annually, and may be expected to increase to at least seven billion 
gallons. Production of gasoline has kept pace with demand as^ a 
result of the increased production of crude oil, marketing of a gasoline 
of wider distillation range, the development of the natural-gas gasoline 
industry, the application of cracking processes, tlie blending of coal-tar 
distillates with gasoline, tlie imjxirtation of ])etroleum from foreign 
countries, and of the fact tliat petroleums distilled in recent years have 
contained a larger proportion of gasoline tlian tliose of ten years ago. 
The United States prfKluces two-thirds of the world’s crude oil| 
Init uses four-fiftlis of it. Our reserve supply lielow ground is about 
nine billion liarrds, which, at a rate of production ec|ual to that of 
1921, would last only twenty years. We are now dependent upon 
foreign crude oils, and are importing more crude oil than our com- 
bined ex])ortH of petroleum and its products. 

Great Britain now commands three-fourths of the oil reserves of 
the work!. We mmt insist upon an open door policy on the part of 
other nations with regard to development of oil resources by our 
nationals. Our petroleum reserves are only 9 per cent of those of the 
entire world, 

Wc cannot expect a further rapid expansion of the natural-gas 
gasoline industry, nor can the distillation range of gasoline be further 
materially increased. Chemical research must point the way toward 
success in utilization of the heavier distillates as motor fuels. 

The problem of the transition from present sources of motor fuel 
to future sources will be solved by the development and use of crack- 
ing prccesses. The most important single technical problem is the 
crackir® of the heavier 40 to 50 per cent of ixUroleum, the fuel oil or 
residuum. Processes now in use handle the middle distillates only. 
The use of aromatic distillates as fuel will never lie of more than 
iiiittor iinportafice. 

Itevelopment of an alcohol industry may l>e anticipited. Sliale oil 
is a distant possibility only. A noteworthy field of investigation is the 
study of the combustion process from a chemical standi^int, and tm- 
fiortent chang«!s in the design of engines and accessory appliances may 
result. The mticli neglected steam car may receive the attention to 
which its advantages truly entitle it. 

The motor fuel problem is one needing serious thought and con* 
slructive work on the part of individuals, corporations, and Govertt- 
flWRlt. 



Chapter II. 

The Composition of Petroleums. 

Petroleums consist essentially of hydrocarbons of a few series, 
mixed with smaller amounts of substances composed mainly of carbon 
and hydrogen but also containing one or more of the elements oxygen, 
nitrogen, and sulfur. In some petroleums the hydrocarbons of one 
series predominate, while in others the hydrocarbons of two or more 
series are mixed in comparable proj)()rtions. The best known hydro- 
carbon series are tliose represented by the type formulas CnH^n+a, 
CnHgn, CnH2„-2, ^0(1 C„IL,n 5. The heavier portions of some 

petroleums contain hydrocarboiLs less rich in hydrogen than the mem- * 
hers of any of these scries. 

Many competent investigators have studied petroleums from various 
parts of the world in an effort to determine of what sul)stances the 
oils are composed. The work is complicated by the extreme difficulty 
of isolating the chemical individuals, by the readiness with which the 
higher molecular weight substances decompose when heated above 
360^0. at ordinary pressure, and by lack of such accurate knowledge 
of the chemistry and physical properties of the hydrocarbons as would 
result from careful study of synthetically prepared hydrocarbon sub- 
stances. The investigations have, in the main, been carried out in the 
laboratories of the Universities. Pecause the value of the knowledge 
that might be obteined has not Ijeen, and jxjssibly is not now, entirely 
apparent, the industry has not seen fit financially to support the exten- 
sive work that would be necessary to round out the field of petroleum 
chemistry. The result is tliat much that is done in the name of chemi- 
cal engineering about an oil-refinery is little better than chemical '‘pipe- 
fitting/^ With the application of much imagination and moderate sums 
of money, it is entirely probable that results of as great value would be 
obtained as those in the field of iron and steel that are the result of the 
modern development of metallographical methods and constitutional 
theories. 

The Origin of Petroleums. 

Petroleums are formed from organic matter of vegetable or animal 
origin by a succession of chemical clianges. This, at least, is the con- 
fiensus of the opinion of those who have carefully studied the relation- 
ship of cle|>osits of petroleum to the dmracter of the fossil remains in . 
the strata in which the oil is found. Additional evidence is found in 
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the fact that hydrocarbons similar to those in petroleum are foroieci 
wlien either plant or animal material is (leconitx)scd imcicr proper 
experimental conditions. Furthennore, the case with which the higher 
hydrocarbons are thermally decomposed precludes the possibility^ that 
petroleums were formed l)y any process involving temperatures higher 
than 360'' C 

The relationship of some oil and coal deix)sits ol'fers further positives 
evidence in support of the organic theory/ 

The suggestion of Mendeleelf, later championed by MoissaUt that 
the hydrocarljons of petroleum were formed from the products of the 
hydrolysis of carbides, now has few supporters. Nor is it generally 
believed that petroleums have been formed in one place, later to migratet 
long distances to the point where the commercial deposit is found. 
Movement over litnited distance has no doubt occurred, as in the case 
of tlie Pennsylvania oils tliat have migrated transversely to the strata 
to lodge at different levels. In the event of such a movement the 
nature of the oil is changed in some measure by selective adsorption. 
Limited movements have, of course, been necessary to the collection of 
the oil in commercial dei>osits. 

Dr* Mabery believes it evident that the petroleums consisting mainly 
of paraffin hydrocarbons have undergone less cliange in the process 
of formation than the oils containing naphthenes or asphaltic material. 
When sulfur is present in an oil, when the oil comes in contact with 
naturally occurring sulfur, or when sulfur is formed by the reduction 
of sulfates, the tendency is to form compounds that decompose with 
liberation of HgS and simultaneous formation of asphaltic substances. 
Oxygen has similar effects.® The oils formed are poorer in hydrogen, 
higher in specific gravity, darker in color, and in some degree asi)haltic 
in nature. The oils of Texas were probably formed in a manner 
similar to those of Pennsylvania, but came in contact with sulfur with 
the result that their chemical nature was changed at least in part. 

Fundamental differences in the chemical nature of petroleums may 
also be ascribed to differences in the nature of the organic material 
from which the petroleums were derived. For a detailed review of the 
subject of the origin of petroleum reference should be made to standard 
works/ 

Propirtits ol Petroleum Hydrocarbons. 

Tie piraffin hydrocarbons are chemically more stable than ffic 
hydraarbons of the series less rich in hydrogen. With reipec| to 

» White, David, Wash. Acad. Sci., 5 (mS). iBg; Mabery, L Imi. Eng. 

6 (19*4)1 *ei-7. 

*Mabiry and Byerly, Am. Chewk iS 141. Kohler, 11 , 

Qbemie wia Technofogic der MaturUchen und fCunillichen Aiphalte/^ logcri, 
a S., 'U. a GeoL Stir, Bulk 1917, lelatlons of Oil Fkicf 

Waters/'' fp. i€»-5. 

* Enffkr-Hdfer, "Dti Erdo!/' Verlag von S. HIriel, Lelpi^lg, 1913. led- 
w»d, "A Trettlie on Fetroleani/’' Chat. Griffin, 'London, loaa. Clafke, *Tlic 
of Geochemistry/ U. S. GioL Sun Bull 6p3 (i9»). 
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A Matter o£ View-point. 

11 le ciisciissiori that follows will be liiniled in the tiiaiii to the 
petroleiiiiis found in tlie United States. Fur a more extensive knowl- 
edge of the siiliject, ref(u-euce must be made to larger wcjrks such 
as those just cited, and to the references given at tiic end of tins 
chapter. 

Ihe subject of the composition of petroleum is usually presented 
by discussing each seric-s of hydr(K*ar])ons, and tlien (‘numerating the 
petroleums in wliicli tliese hydrocarbons have been found, llie o|)j>o 
site mctlKid is followed here, that is, the composition of the petroleiuns 
of a cliosen district is discussed. I’his, 1 hope, may give a (dearen* 
picture of the nature of the particular oils than is otherwise obtained. 

The Composition of the Appalachian Petroleums. 

The pctrokiims of Pennsylvania, Western New York, West Vir- 
ginia, liiisteni Oliio, and Eastern Kentucky are usually referred to as 
*‘paraffin“base'' petrolcuriis because of the fact tliat the liydrocarboim 
present in largest amount l)clong to the or paraffin series. The 

cyclic liydrocarbons are present in much smaller amount, particularly 
in the lower boiling fractions of these petroleums. The lower molecular 
weiglit aromatic hydrocarbons and the olefins are present in minute 
quantities. The paraffin hydrocarbons are lacking in viscosity, and 
are therefore not valuable as lubricants. This is contrary to tlie popular 
misconception that tlie lubricating oils of higliest c|uaHty are composed 
of paraffin hydrocarbons. 

The light lubricating oils from the Appaladtiaii petroleums are 
composed mainly of hydrocarbons of the series and 

These are cyclic hydrocarbons, fully hydrogenated aromatic substances, 
called implithenes by Markownikow, who discovered tliem in Russian 
oils. The meire viscous hydrocarbons of the scries Ciiiian-i are present; 
in small cpaiitities only in the Apfialachian iietroleums. I'ltese oils, in 
contrast to most others, are almost free from sulfur, nitrogen, and 
oxygen compounds. 

The Appalachian petroleums have been studied willi great care 
bjr Mabery ^ and to soiiie extent by Youiig.^ The paraffins from imtarie 
C|H|#* to pcnlatriacontaiie CggUf«, the CnlU*, series from to 

Cftllit, and and QillM of the series have been foiinci 

by Mtbery. 

In addition to the paraffins, Young isolated the naphtlienes {xmla- 
methylene, niethyl-pcnta-inethylene, liexamethylene, <Jimethyl*|M!rm,i- 
nael^Icne, and iiiethyl-hexatnetliylene. lable iCIIl is a Bimmmij of 
tli€ indingi of Mabcry and of Young. 

♦Mafecry, Emm* GmL, it (191^), 5*»**27i /. Am* Chfm* 2H (n/Zii, 
4i|-|0; Am* Chfm* A, 18 (iS#), 215; 19 (i%y), 243 and 419; ^ iyih 

rrm Am* Ami. Sei, 31, 23; 3a (1%;), 101-18, 121*76; 37 tnic«)/505 95; 411 
(1904). 

» Young, A Cimn. S&t., 71 (i% 7 )r 440; 73 (i^)t §20-22, 
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hybrocabbon’s, GiHjn 


Composition 

specific 

Gravity 

^ Refractive 
Index 

Boiling 

Point 

Pressure 

0[)sc‘rver 

C„H« 

C«H.. 

c«,ir« 

C«H., 

.8424 20/20** 
.8262 ** 

MsCx) 

.8598 “ 

.8580 

1.454 

t. 47 H 

147^ 

14725 

240-242® 

258-260 

272-274 

280-28:^ 

50 mm. 

a ti 

(t u 

MalKuy 

If 

it 


HYDROCARBONS, Cnira.i-> 


1 

CompOHition 

Specific 

Gravity 

Refractive 

Index 

Boiling 

Point 

Pressure 

Observer 

CwHb 

C*H« 

.8688 20/20® 

.8694 " 

1.4722 

X.4B00 

290-294® 

310-312 

^0 mm. 

Maktry 

ti 



Fio. s.--Oi»gram of Component* of a. Paraffin-Base Petroleum. 
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cannot be stated. They are diiferent from the hydrocarbons of the 
same specific gravity and refractive index obtained from asphaltic oils. 
For instance, they boil lOo'' C. higher, and they do not react readily 
with concentrated sulfuric acid. 

The heavy still residues from Pennsylvania petroleum have been 
studied by Richardson,® who found that over half of it consisted of 
solid paraffins. One-tenth to one-fifth of the residue was soluble in 
concentrated sulfuric acid. 



Frc. 6.— Diagram of Components of an Illinois Petroleum. 


The composition of a Pennsylvania oil, an Illinois oil, and a heavy 

Baltic oil are shown in comparison in Figures^ 5, 6, and 7, The 
represents the black asphaltic material that can be removed 
tive filtration. The significance of the other shadings is 
in the diagrams. The separations of the several dhemical 
'•eans of sulfuric acid is not as definite as the delineation of 
:s, but an interesting comparison of at least a qualitative 

•Richardson, /. Fr. Inst, 162 (1906), 57-70. 

•F. C. Robinson, Chenu Met Eng., ii (1913), 3%*^* 
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molecular weight solid paraffins are also present in quantity. The 
papers of Mabery ® should be consulted for further details. 

Composition o£ Mahone Petroleum. 

The petroleum from Mahoning County, Ohio, has been carefully 
studied by Mabery.^ While this petroleum is not of great commer- 
cial importance, the work on its composition is important because it 
adds one more chapter to our knowledge of the chemistry of heavy 
oils. The crude petroleum is nearly black in color, and of 0.9042 
specific gravity. Examination showed that none of the paraffin or 
CnHan hydrocarbons were present. The CnH2n-2 hydrocarbons from 
C11H20 to C10H28 were present in moderate amount. But the oil con- 
sisted mainly of the CnH2n-4 hydrocarbons CioHag, C17H30 and C19H34. 
Thus the commercial lubricants made from this oil are composed 
largely of two or three hydrocarbons. The valuable lubricants from 
the heavy California, Texas, and Louisiana oil also consist mainly of 
CnH2n-4 hydrocarbons. 

An interesting feature, and one that distinguishes the heavy Mahone 
petroleum from other heavy oils is the low per cent of sulfur (o.oi 
per cent), and the absence of nitrogen. 


The Composition of California and Gulf Coast Petroleums. 


The series CJi2n-2> the hydrocarbons of which compose the larger 
part of the Appalachian petroleums, is completely wanting in the heavy 
petroleums of California and the Gulf Coast. The hydrocarbons of 
these oils contain less hydrogen than the paraffins, and those of mod- 
erate to high molecular weight decompose readily when distilled. The 
presence of air results in more extensive decomposition. The aro- 
matic hydrocarbons are present in moderate quantity in some of these 
oils. Sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen compounds are present in moderate 
to large amount. Mabery reports that no solid paraffins have been 
found in these heavy oils, but that crystals separated from the 275° to 
295® C. fraction of Torrey Canyon oil that melted at 57^" C. These 
high melting crystalline hydrocarbons are now separated from some 
California oils. 



In 1897 Mabery reported the results of an examination of those 
fractiohs of an oil from Ventura, California, boiling below 175® C. 
The aromatic hydrocarbons were present in moderate quantity, but the 
chief components were the methylenes. This was the first time that 
these hydrocarbons had been recognized in American petroleum. 

The examination of California oils from the Ventora, Coalinga, 
Puente HiUs, and Summerland fields are also recorded by Mabery.^^ 

,0. 31 (1896) i-6s; 32 (1897), 143-76; 40 (1904), 

323-jO. Atmr Che^ 13 (1891), 89; 19 (1897), 419: 33 (ipos), 251. 

*/. Ind. Eng, Chem., 6 (1914), 101-7. 

^Am. Chem. 19 ^1897), 796. 

^Proc. Am. Acad. Arts & Sci, 36 (looi). 2 SS- 05 . 
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The Fresno oil from Coaling-a was found to contain the hydrocarbons 
shown in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIY 

Hydrocarbons of a Coalinga, California, Petroleum 


Name 

Boiling 

Point 

®C. 

Specific Gravity 
at 20® C. 

Comp, of Distillate 

Per Cent 

Carbon Hydrogen 

Hexane CeHi* 

Hexamethylene CaHij . 
Heptamethylene CtHm . 

Benzene CeHe* 

Toluene GHs** 

Octonaphthene CsHw .. 
Nonoiiaphthene GHis . 

Xylenes 

Dekanaphthene GoHao . 
Undekanaphthene C11H22 
Dodekonaphthene C12H24 

68-70 

68-70 

96-98 

79-81 

109-110 

IT 8 -I 20 

I34-I35 

137-140 

i 5 o-i 6 i 

188-191 

208-210 

}SL «■««« 

07413 

07532 

07591 

0.7840 

0.8044 

} 84.4 

8574 

85.36 

8s.2i 

85.55 

85.70 

85.26 

1 15.3 

14.3s 

14.^ 

14.68 

14.50 

14.40 

14.57 


^ One-tHrd of the distillate collecting at this temperature was benzene. 

** O^er one-half of the distillate collecting at this temperature was toluene. 
*** Three-fifths of the distillate collecting at this temperature was xylenes. 


The hexane from the fraction boiling at 68® -70° C. is the highest 
boiling paraffin separated from the oil. Small quantities of distillates 
collected in the vicinity of 30% 38° and 60° C., indicating that the most 
volatil material in the oil was composed of paraffins. 

The fractions boiling at 160 to 161®, 169 to 170®, and 188 to 191 ° C. 
were largely composed of higher aromatic hydrocarbons, the naphthenes 
shown in Table XIV constituting the smaller part of these fractions. 
The higher boiling portion of this oil was not examined. (Specific 
gravity 0.892 at 20® C., Sulfur 0.8 per cent, N 1.2 per cent.) 

The Puente oil was found to contain the naphthenes CgHjo, 

Q0H20J Q1H22. The paraffins boiling above 95® C- were absent. 
Aromatic hydrocarbons were present in quantity, particularly in the 
fraction boiling at 168 to 172® C. That part of the oil boiling above 
200® C. was not examined. 

The Bardsdale, Adams Canyon, Torrey Wells, and Scott’s Hill 
(Sespe District), were similar, in a qualitative way at least, to the 
Coalinga and Puente oils. The naphthenes and Cighlgo 

were isolated from the Scott^s Hill Oil. 

Dr. Mabery summarizes Hs work on these oils as follows: 

^'An essential characteristic is the relatively small proportion of 
the distillates below 225® C. The main body of the crude oils from 
the principal fields distilling below 225® C. is composed of methylenes 
which resemble those identified in Russian oil, in boiling points and in 
specific gravity, except undekanaphthene C11H22, dodekanaphthene 
CijIIad, and tridekanaphthene C13H26, which differ in boiling points, 
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The proportion of the aromatic hydrocarbons is much larger, appar- 
ently, in California oil. The homologues of benzene form a consid- 
erable proportion of the distillates, especially those with lower boiling 
points. In the distillate 221 to 222° C. from Puente oil so much naph- 
thalene was present that the distillate became solid at o® C. 

'^California petroleum differs totally from the Eastern oils — Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Canadian, etc., — and also materially from Russian oil, in 
not containing members of the series CnH2n+2- In this respect, and 
in respect to the large proportion of aromatic hydrocarbons, California 
petroleum is unlike any other petroleum that has been examined in 
this laboratory.” 

Mabery^s examination of the petroleum from the Summerland 
field in California is important because of the fact that the higher 
boiling fractions of the oil were studied. The oil was very heavy 
(specific gravity 0.9845 at 20*^ C.), and contained 0.84 per cent sulfur 
and 1.25 per cent nitrogen. None of the oil distilled below 200° C. 
at atmospheric pressure. The distillations were made under a vacuum 
of 60 mm. The investigation, the results of which are shown in Table 
XV, showed that the lower boiling hydrocarbons belonged to the series 
CnPl2n-2 and the higher boiling to series whose members contain less 
hydrogen. Members of the series CnHgn^s were identified. 


TABLE XV 

Hydrocarbons of Summerland, California, Petroleum 


Hydrocarbon 

Series 

Formula 

Boiling Point at 
60 mm. *C. 

Specific Gravity 
at 20® C. 

CnHsn--^ 

Ci»Ha 4 

150-155 

0.8621 


CioHao 

175-180 

0.8808 



190-X95 

0.8919 

a 

CwHsa 

2TO-215 

0.8996 


CwHi* 

250-255 

0.9299 


C 2 tH 4 « 

310-315 

0.9451 

44 

CssHso 

340-345 

0.9778 


Some California petroleums according to Engler-PIofer have higher 
nitrogen (2.4 per cent) contents than any other crude oils. Japanese 
and Algerian petroleums both contain over 2.0 per cent of nitrogen, 
but in gmeral the nitrogen content of petroleums is well under 1.5 per 
cent The nature of the nitrogen compounds of California oil is dis- 
cussed in a later section. 

A heavy oil from Jefferson County, Texas, was examined by 
Mabery^® and Buck. The specific gravity was 0.950, and the sulfur 
content 0.94 per cent None of the oil distilled below 240 C. Chemi- 
cal examination showed that it con^sted of the hydrocarbons Ci4H^ to 
series CaK[0ij-.2, and C2iHgg to C2®H4s of the series 
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CnH2n-.4- These were believed to be bicyclic methylenes. The prop- 
erties of these hydrocarbons are shown in Table XVI. 

TABLE XTI 

PHO-PERTIES OF HYDROCARBONS OF PErEOLEUM: FROM JeFFERSON Co., TeXAS 


Hydrocarbon 


Specific 

Gravity 


Index of 
Refraction 


Molecular Refraction 
Calculated Found 


Boiling 
Point at 
25 ram. ®C. 


125-130 

140-145 

i 5 o-i 65 
175-180 
195-200 
21 5-220 
270-275 


The petroleum from the famous Lucas well on Spindle Top, near 
Beaumont, was examined by Mabery.^^ The specific gravity of the oil 
was 0.920, and the sulfur content was 2.16 per cent (including HgS). 
It also contained over i per cent of nitrogen. The principal series of 
hydrocarbons in this oil was found to be CnH2ni-2^ of which the mem- 
bers Ci 2H22, C14H20, QaHso were found. Since the hydrocarbons 
showed no evidence of unsaturation Mabery believed them to be of a 
structure similar to dihexahydro-diphcnyl. 





CH, — CH, 


H2C< >ch — ch< >ch^ 

CH2— CH2 CH^ — CK, 

The hydrocarbons of higher molecular weight might contain this same 
bicyclic nucleus with alkyl groups substituted for one or more of the 
hydrogens. The sulfur compounds of the heavy Texas oil are less 
stable than those of the Lima, Ohio, petroleums. 

C. Richardson has also examined petroleum from Beaumont, 
Texas. He concluded that the oil was composed largely of bicyclic 
polymethylenes along with smaller amounts of unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons and their sulfur derivatives. The sulfur compounds are adsorbed 
during filtration through 60 mesh clay. On standing, the heavier por- 
tions that passed through the clay filter deposited regular crystals of 
sulfur equal in weight to 0.25 per cent of the oil. 

The composition of Louisiana petroleum from the Jennings field 
has been studied by C. E. Coates.^® The lovrest member of the CaHa-g 
series then known was Coates does not agree with Maberj^s 

suggestion that this hydrocarbon was dihexahydrodiphenyl and that 
the other members of the series were its homologues, since he isolated 
a hydrocarbon, CnH2o, which could not contain two six-membered 

Am. Cheffk Soc., 23 (1901), 2S4-67. 

Sac. Chem. Ind., 20 (igcx), 6po; 21 (1902), 316. 

Am. Chem, So£., 2 Z (1906), 384-86; 25 (1903), 1153-58. 
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rings. The lightest hydrocarbons of the Jeniiing’s oil were found to 
be CioHis, C11H20, C12H22, and C13H24. These decomposed very readily 
during distillation at ordinary pressure, and to some extent at 16 mm. 
pressure. None of the hydrocarbons absorbed iodine or bromine, ac- 
cording to Coates, nor did the molecular refraction indicate the presence 
of double bonds. A bicyclic structure of some sort was regarded as 
most probable. 

The Composition of Mid-Continent Petroleums. 

The oil fields of Kansas, Oklahoma, Northern Louisiana, and Texas 
have been developed more recently than those of the Appalachian, Gulf 
Coast, and Californian regions. Despite their tremendous importance, 
little has been done in the way of determining the chemical composition 
of these petroleums. Even superficial examination indicates that oils 
from various fields in the Mid-Continent differ greatly in composition. 
They possess, in varying degree, the properties of both the paraffin- 
base and asphaltic oils, and are therefore frequently referred to as 
mixed-base petroleums. 

F. W. Bushong^’’ reports the physical characteristics of several 
Kansas oils, and gives analyses for sulfur. The same author reports 
an investigation of an Oklahoma oil in which the elementary com- 
position of some of the fractions was determined and the nature of 
certain ozonides studied. 

Brooks and Humphrey^® believe that the formation of aromatic 
hydrocarbons from Mid-Continent oils when cracked is to be ascribed 
to the presence of benzene homologues in the oils. 


Sulfur Compounds in Petroleums. 



in nearly all oils, though the amount in the Appalachian 
. is negligible. Mabery^® states that samples of Humble 
crude, with a 2.75 per cent sulfur content, contained more sulfur than 
any other oil he has examined. Sulfur was first observed in the oils 
of Petrolia, Canada,^ which contained about i per cent, next in the 
Lima, Ohio, oils during the late eighties, and more recently in the oils 
of California, Illinois, the Gulf Coast, Kansas, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Wyoming. The presence of sulfur in petroleums is ascribed to the 
formation of the oil from organic matter containing sulfur, to contact 
with naturally occurring beds of sulfur, or to reduction of sulfates in 
the ground waters. 

Ordinarily sulfur is present in combination, but in some oils, as, 
for example, those from the Gulf Coast, free sulfur is found. This 

^ Univ. Geol. Sur, Kansas, o ( 1008 ), 303-17. 

Ind. Eng, Chem,, 6 ( 1914 }, 888 . 

Am Chem, Soc,, 38 (1:916), 3 ^ 3 ^ 400 . 

Bull Am Inst Met 05 ( 1930 ), 505 - 21 , 
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Perkin,-^ in a paper on sulfur in petroleum oils, notes that thio- 
phene, C4H4S, has been found in small quantity in Russian and German 
oils. A list of thiophenes, together with the boiling points and specific 
gravities, is given, and is here reproduced. 



Boiling Point 
°C. 

Specific Gravity 

Thiophene C4H4S 

84 

1.09 

Methylthiophene CsHoS 

112 


Ethylthiophene CsHsS 

133 

0.99 

Dimethylthiophene CsHgS 

137 

0.994 

Propylthiophene C7H10S 

157 

0.974 

Octylthiophene C12H20S 

258 

0.812 


The work oh Meyer and Nahnsen,^^ who found that thiophene vras 
formed in small quantities when a mixture of benzene and petroleum 
vapor was passed over strongly heated pyrites, is referred to by Perkin 
as of possible interest in connection with the formation of the sulfur 
compounds in petroleum. Friedman heated normal octane in a sealed 
tube with sulfur to 270 to 280° C., and found that a thiophane CglTisS, 
a thiophene C8H8S2, and H2S were formed. The same compounds 
were produced when octylene was heated with sulfur, except that no 
HoS was formed. 



When one considers the large number of possible sulfur compounds 
and the diversity of their boiling points, it is not surprising that sulfur 
is found in petroleum distillates of all boiling points. As a rule, the 
sulfur content of the fractions from any oil increases with rise in 
boiling^ point. Perkin cites an analysis of the fractions from an 
^'American” petroleum containing 0.72 per cent sulfur : 


Apparently some of the sulfur was removed by splitting off HgS during 
distillation, since the average content of the fractions is less than that 
of the original oil. 

Nitrogen in Petroleums. 

The presence of nitrogen compounds in petroleum has long been 
recognized, but little is known of Iheir chemical nature. Pyridine and 

Inst Pet Tech., 3 (1917), 227-50, 

18, 217. 

^£er.,4g (1916), 1344. 


Fraction 

Sulfur Per Cent 

Specific Gravity 

to 90® C. 

0.02 


1 10-150 

O.IO 

0.7282 

150-220 

0.38 

0.7669 

220-257 

041 

0.7940 

257-300 

0.37 

0.8138 

300-350 

0.37 

0.8242 

Residue 

0.54 

0.8976 
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its homologues have been reported as present in some European petro- 
leums, but an examination of American and of Baku petroleums indi- 
cated,, according- to Dr, Mabery, that the nitrogen compounds of these 
oils are not pyridine derivatives. Peckham^^ noted the presence of 
nitrogen bases in California petroleum. 

The nature of the nitrogen compounds that compose as much as 
20 per cent of vSome California petroleums has been studied by Mabery.*-^^^ 
Petroleum from Santa Paula, California, was found to contain sub- 
stances of the following composition: 


Boiling Point of Fraction at 50-90 mm. 

Formula 

130-140® C. 

C«H„N 

197-199 

C«H«N 

:2C)9-2ii 

Ci 4 HaoN 

2XS-217 

CisHioN 

223-225 

CiftFIioN 

270-275 

GrH«N 


Present knowledge of the nitrogen compounds of petroleum is siinl- 
marized by Mabery as follows : 

“They form illy-defined precipitates from acid solution with plati- 
num, palladium, mercuric, cadmium, and ferric chlorides, potassium 
dichromate, ferro- and ferri-cyanides, and picric and oxalic acids. By 
oxidation with potassium permanganate in alkaline solutions the nitro- 
gen of the bases is evolved in part as ammonia and in part as free 
nitrogen. Oxidation with chromic acid forms free nitrogen, and, in 
some cases, a small amount of acetic acid. Ethyl iodide adds to the 
bases if heated with them in a sealed tube. The bases are volatile 
with steam; they have an odor variously described as ‘pyridine-,’ 
‘quinoline-’ or ‘nicotine-like’ ; they possess rather weakly basic cj[ualities ; 
and, while nearly immiscible with water, they dissolve readily in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and carbon-disulfide.’’ 

Mabery’s later work shows that careful oxidation of the nitrogen 
compounds from Santa Paula, California, petroleum yields pyridine 
tetracarboxylic acid and methyl-pyridine tetracarboxylic acid. Traces 
only of the aliphatic acids were formed, and the acids composing this 
minute quantity were of lower molecular weight than butyric. Oxida- 
tion of one of the fractions with chromic acid, followed by distillation 
of the calcium salts of the acids so formed, gave ^-methyl quinoline. 

The nitrogen, bases can be reduced with alcohol and sodium amalgam, 
by tin and HCl, or by hydroiodic acid at 290 to 300 C. The nitrogen 
atom of the hydrogenated nucleus is then present as a secondary, rather 
than a tertiary, base. The elementary composition of two carefully 
purified fractions corresponded to that of the alkylated quinolines or 
iso-quinolines. The behavior of the bases was not contrary to that which 
would be expected of highly alkylated quinolines or iso-quinolines. 

^Am. L ScL, 48 (3), (1894), 250. 

Sec, Chem. Ind,, 19 (1900), 505. /. Am. Chem, Sac., 42 (1920), 1014-30. 
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Mabery concludes that the nitrogen bases of California petroleum con- 
sist mainly of an indefinite mixture of alkylated quinolines or iso-quino- 
lines, which, as regards the nitrogen-containing ring are completely 
alkylated. The alkyl side-chains are short, that is, groups such as 
methyl, ethyl, or propyl. In the compound C12H13N the three side 
chains must be methyl groups. The previous difficulty in identifying 
these comparatively simple nitrogen compounds, by the preparation of 
salts such as chloroplati nates, is the result of the fact that each fraction 
is a mixture of bases. Existence in this form prevents the crystalliza- 
tion of salts of the bases as well as the bases themselves. The admix- 
ture of 10 per cent of isomers or homologues of a base, with 90 per 
cent of the pure l^ase, gives a mixture from which salts, pure enough 
for identification, cannot be separated. 

Additional references on nitrogen compounds will be found in the 
list at the end of this chapter. 

Oxygen Compounds in Petroleum. 

Most petroleums contain some oxygen compounds, usually in the 
form of naphthene carboxylic acid or phenols. Mabery has reported 
the finding of phenolic substances in California petroleum. Most of the 
work on the oxygen compounds of petroleum has been carried out in 
Europe. Markownikow,^® while studying the nature of the compo- 
nents of Caucasian petroleum, isolated acidic compounds, one of which 
was identical with that previously isolated by Hell and Medinger.^® 
He considered these compounds naphthene mono-carboxylic acids, and 
was confirmed in this conclusion by Aschan, who converted octo- 
naphthemc acid CgHj^Os into the corresponding amide, and this into 
the nitrile C7H1SCN, or into the amine C7H18NH2. Reduction with 
hydroiodic acid and phosphorus converted the acid into an octonaph- 
thene identical with that found in petroleum. 

Reviews of the subject of oxygen compounds in petroleum are 
given by Redwood,^"^ by G. S. Rogers, and by F. W. Bushong.®^ 

Ultimate Analyses of Petroleums. 

Ultimate analyses of American petroleums are shown in Table 
XVII. 



Am. Chem. Soc,, 28 (1906), 596. 

de chim, et de Fhys., 2 (6), (1884), 372. /. Prakt Chem., 49 (2) 

Ber., 7 (1874), 1216; 10 (1877), 541. 

u. Geol. Sur., Bull. 653 (1917), 102-5. 

8tii Int. Cong. App. Chem., 6, 57, 
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TABLE XVII 

Ultimate Analyses of Petroleums 


Appalachian Petroleums 


Source of the Oil 

Spe- 

cific 

Grav- 

ity 

Per Cent 

Observer and 
Reference 

C 

H 

0 

S 

N 

W est Virginia — Rogers 
Gulch 

o. 8 s 7 

83.2 

13.2 

3.6 


! 

H. St. Clair, Deville. 
Compt. Rend., 66, 
442, 453 ; 68, 349, 
485, 686 ; 69, 933. 
Ding. Poly. J 189, 
so; 192, 204; 193, 
61, 124; 195, 209. 
lahr. Chem., 1868, 
975 ; 1869, 1126. 

West Virginia — Mecook . 
W est Virginia — Burning 

Springs 

Pennsylvania— Oil Creek. 
Pennsylvania — ^Allegheny . 

0.897 

0.841 

0.816 

0.866 

83.6 

84.3 

82.0 

84.9 

12.9 

14. 1 
14.8 

13.7 

3.5 

1.6 
3.2 
1.4 

— 

.... 

Ohio 

West Virginia — Cumber- 
land 

Ohio, Mecca 

0.887 

84.2 

85.2 

86.3 

13.1 

134 

13.1 

2.7 

.... 

0.54 

0.23 

S. F. Peckham-— 
Geol. Sur., 2, 89. 

Lima, Ohio 


85.0 

13.8 

... 

0.60 

.... 

Rakusin, *‘Unt. das 
Erdols,^^ p. 7k 

Findlay, Ohio 

0.836 

84.6 

13-6 

... 

0.72 

O.II 

Mabery, Am. Chem. 

f; 17, 713- 

18, S5, 149, 165. 

Pennsylvania, Oil City .. 

0.809s 

85.8 

14.0 

... 

. ... 

0.06 

Pennsylvania 


86.1 

13.9 

... 

0.06 

.... 

Eiigler, Per. 28, 2501. 


California, Gulf Coast, and Mexican Petroleums 


California — ^V entura • . . . 



86.9 

1 1.8 

•• 

.... 

X.II 

S. F. Peckham, Rep. 
GeoL Sur., 2, 89. 

California — V entura . . . . 


84.0 

12.7 

•• 

0.40 

1.70 

£/. S. Geol Sur., iSth 
Ann. Rep., 

842. 

California — ^McKittrick .. 


86,1 

11.45 

•• 

0.87 

.... 

O’Neill, /. Am. Chan. 
Soc., 25, 699. 

California — Summerland. . 

0.9845 
at 20^ 
C. 

86.3 

1 1.7 

. . 

0.84 

^25 

Mal)ery, Froc. Am, 
Acad. Arts & Sci., 
40 (1904), 341 . 

California — Puente 

California — Bardsdale . . . 

California — Adams’ Can- 
yon 

California — Torrey 

California — Sespe 

0.892 
at 20® 
0.892 
at 20® 

0.921 
at 30® 
0.8837 
at 20*^ 
0.8782 
at 20® 

85.0 

84.17 

86.0 

12.0 

12.2 

12.5 

*• 

0.8 

0.9 

0.5 

0.45 

1.2 

1.2s; 

1,46 

i 

I-X 5 

1.25 

Mabery, Proc, Am. 
Acad. Arts & Sci, 
36 (1901), 255-83, 

Texas-Beaumont 

0.912 

85.0 

12.3 


1-75 

- 

Richardson, C., and 
Wallace, E. C, /. 
Soc. CMm. Ini,, 20 
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TABLE XVII — {Continued) 
Mid-Continent Petroleums 


Source of the Oil 


Kansas (Humbolt) 


Per Cent 


Kansas (Towanda) 


Oklahoma (Healdton) .. 


Oklahoma 


c 

H 

0 

s 

85.6 

12.4 


0.37 

to 

00 

13.0 


1.9 

85.0 

12.9 


0.76 

85.7 

I3.I 


0.40 


Observer and 
Reference 


Trans. Kan. Acad. 
ScL, 19 (1903), 5 8. 

L Cross, Bull. Ko. 
i6j Kansas City 
Testing Lab., p. 
184. 


16, Kansas City 
T esting Lab., p. 
184. 

I Cross, Bull. No. 
16, Kansas City 
Testing Lab., p. 
184. 
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Chapter III. 

General Outline of the Manufacture of Petroleum 

Products. 


Three types of petroleum are distinguished in a broad way. These 
are designated as oils of “parafifin-base,” “asphaltic-base,” and “mixed- 
base.” The terminology refers in a qualitative way to the chemical 
composition of the crude oils. This has been discussed in Chapter II, 
and is recalled here only to point out that the difference in chemical 
composition determines the refinery practice used in manufacturing 
marketable products. Thus in a general way, the refinery technology 
of the plants in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and New York 
was designed to handle paraffin-base oils, and that of the Gulf Coast 
refineries (in part) and of the California refineries to handle asphaltic- 
base oils. Lines cannot be drawn too definitely, for crude oils vary in 
composition, not only from district to district and from ix)ol to pool, 
but often from well to well on a given tract. 

The following outline of methods is supplemented in other chapters 
by further discussion of individual operations. In order to show the 
relationship between the production of motor fuel and other petroleum 
products, the outlines given here cover the manufacture of the more 
important petroleum products. 

The growth of the petroleum industry has been phenomenally rapid, 
and there is little to indicate that future development will not be as 
spectacular as that of the past. Oil skimmed from the surface of 
springs and ponds was valued by the Indians for its supposed curative 
properties. The white man learned its value from his red brother 
and proceeded at once to commercialize his knowledge by selling the 
oil as_a cure-all. One can truly say that the oil industry had its incep- 
tion in the demand created by the mystery of the patent medicine 
bottle. 

On August 28, 1859, the famous Drake well, the first in the world, 
came into production on Oil Creek, near Titusville, Pennsylvania. 
Then came the stimulus of Professor Silliman’s previously written 
(April 16, 1855) classic report on the possibilities of utilizing “rock 
oils”; and, following that, commercial development. Gasoline or haph- 
tha was a waste product and a nuisance in those early days, as was also 
the heavy portion of the oil called “tar.” Commercial interest cen- 
tered in burning oil or kerosene. But the invention and use of the 
automobile changed the whole situation in a most fundamental way. 
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Gasoline is now tlie most valuable product of the industry. The stable 
demand for this product sustains the industry through periods of 
business stress. Lubricating oils, kerosene, and fuel oils, important 
as they are, have been forced to acknowledge the commercial supremacy 
of gasoline. 

The [Report of Professor Silliman on "Rock Oil.^’ 

The classic document of the oil industry is the report of Professor 
B. Silliman,^ written for Messrs. Eveleth, Eissell, and .Reed, covering 
his opinion on the economic value of the "Rock Oil” of Venango 
County, Pennsylvania. This is dated April i6, 1855. At the time of 
Professor Silliman's researches, there was no guide to knowledge in 
this field. “Rock Oil” oozed from ])its dug in the soil, and floated on 
the waters of Oil Creek as a heavy dark green fluorescent oil. But 
Professor Silliman was possessed of extraordinary investigational 
ability and judgment. Plis report calls attention to nearly all the 
possibilities in the utilization cjf petroleum that have since been 
developed. 

The existence of "tar springs” in the Western United States, and 
■of oily exudations in Baku and in Persia, was mentioned, thus fore- 
casting the production of oil that was to come. Rock oil was shown 
to be a complex mixture of hydrocarbons, and hence different from 
the vegetable and animal oils. Chlorination yielded products possessed 
of odors and tastes resembling chloroform. Oil gas was made ]>y |)ass-“ 
ing the oil through a wrought iron retort filled with carbon and heated 
to redness. Thermal decomposition in the licpiid state was observed 
and commented on as being a probable method for the production of 
valuable products, thus forecasting liquid-phase cracking. One of tlie 
heavy fractions of the oil that had been heated in a still in such a 
mariner as to cause some thermal decomi)osition was obscrvtMl to con- 
tain paraffin crystals that could be separated as a white body resem- 
bling spermaceti, and from which excellent candles could be made. 
By slow distillation the burning oils and lubricating oils were produced. 
Photometric experiments were made using a specially designed instrii- 
nient. And, as if for good measure, the report closes in these words, 
‘^There are suggestions of a practical nature as to the economy of your 
manufacture when you are ready to begin operations, wliich J shall 
be happy to make, should the Company require it— meanwhile, I 
remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, B, Silliman, Jr.” 

The chemical engineer and refinery engineer of today needs only 
to read this report to introduce himself to all his shortcomings, and 
to obtain that humility of spirit that for each of us is necessary lest 
we become complacent and satisfied. Apparently, the only modern 
product of great importance that did not receive its due share of recog- 
nition in Professor Silliman’s report was gasoline. But, as the nil 
examined had probably been exposed in such a manner as to have lo.st 

^The Am, Chem., 2 (1871-72), 18-23. 
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the most volatil portion, his failure to predict the advent of Seldeii and 
Ford may perhaps be charitably overlooked. 

The foregoing all too brief account of Professor Silliman’s work 
is the most fitting introduction to a review of the technology of the 
industry. 

The Manufacture of Products from Paraffin-Base Petroleum. 

The refiner of paraffin-base petroleum uses either or both of two 
general procedures. When he desires to produce the maximum quan- 
tity of high grade lubricants the crude oil is distilled with 'Tire and 
steam,” that is, part of the heat required is furnished by direct con- 
tact of hot flue gases with the bottom of the still, and part by steam 
that is supplied by perforated pipes placed close to the bottom of the 
still. The use of steam allows the distillation to proceed at a much 
lower temperature than in distillation without steam. During the 
early part of the distillation the difference in the temperature of the 
oil in the still in these two procedures is about 100° F. During the 
distillation of the heavy naphtha and kerosene, the temperature dif- 
ference is 125 to 150° F., and in the latter part of the distillation 175 
to 225® F. The result is that little thermal decomposition of the high 
molecular weight hydrocarbons occurs, and a large yield of lubricating 
stocks is obtained. 

The second procedure is known as the “cracking distillation,” and, 
as the name implies, conditions are so adjusted that the higher hydro- 
carbons are thermally decomposed to a moderate extent. The “crack- 
ing distillation” should not be confused with the cracking processes 
that have been developed in the last decade. The “cracking distilla- 
tion” is used when the object of the refiner is to produce a maximum 
quantity of gasoline, naphthas, and burning oils rather than neutral 
oils and cylinder stock. 

^ Each of these processes will now be briefly outlined. No two refin- 
eries use exactly the same procedure, for each oil presents its own 
peculiar problems. This must be kept in mind in reading any discus- 
sion of the subject. 

The Refining o£ Paraffin-Base Petroleum by Fire and Steam 
Distillation. 

The oil is charged into horizontal cylindrical stills, of 200-barrel to 
looo-barrel capacity, that are provided with perforated steam coils 
placed near the bottom of the still. The still is filled about three- 
quarters full, and the fire is started. As soon as the temperature of 
the oil in the still is well above the boiling point of water, steam is 
admitted through the perforated coils. 

The first product to distill is the benzine or crude naphtha. This 
may constitute 27-40 per cent of the total volume of the crude oil. 
The vapor from the still pass^ through the vapor lines to the condmser 
coils where it forms a liquid that finally exits from the condenser, 
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passes through the "look-box’" and to the "Vim-down’’ or temporary 
storage tank. The still-tnan ordinarily controls the distillation procedure 
by noting the specific gravity of the "'stream/" that is, of the liquid 
flowing through the "look-box.’' He may take the gravity with an 
hydrometer or with a specific gravity balance. .The usual method is 
to express the readings in terms of the Baume scale for liquids lighter 
than water, or, more recently, the A. P. L scale.^ 

The benzine or crude-naphtha cut is collected as the Baume gravity 
of the stream droids to 48 to 50^^. When the gravity of the stream is 48 
to 50° Be., depending on the practice in the particular plant, the still-man 
changes the valves on the look-box manifold so that the distillate will 
flow to another run-down tank. The kerosene distillate is now col- 
lected until the gravity of the stream is 42 to 38° Be. This cut may 
constitute 1 5-20 per cent of the volume of the crude oil. 

The next distillate is the gas-oil or fuel-oil, which collects while 
the gravity of the liquid flowing in the look-box changes from 
42-38° Be. to 36.5° Be. This distillate may constitute 10 to 15 -ptr cent 
of the crude oil. 

The still-man again changes the valves to collect the "wax-distil- 
late,’" which includes the oil distilling while the gravity of the stream 
changes from 36.5° Be. to 31-33'" Be. The fire-test is also used to 
determine when the wax-distillate is completely distilled. Depending 
on the .plant practice, a fire-test of 600 to 650"^ F. for the liquid flowing 
in the look -box would determine this point. The wax-distillate may 
comprise 16 to 22 j)er cent of the crude oil. 

A residue now remains in the still. This is known as stcam-refined 
cylinder stock, and comprises 12 to 17 per cent of the crude oil. The 
cylinder stock is pumped out through a pipe-cooler to a storage tank. 

Treatment of the Benzine or Crude Naphtha. 

The crude benzine may or may not be refined with sulfuric acid. 
If it is to be so refined, it is pumped to an agitator where it is treated 
with 2 to 5 pounds of 66° sulfuric acid per barrel of distillate. The 
acid is usually added in two or more portions. The first is called the 
"'water-acid,’" and is intended to dry the oil. The acid and the dis- 
tillate are brought into contact by means of air agitation. The time 
of treatment varies from a few minutes to over an hour. It should 
be as short as possible, and just enough air should be used to roll the 
oil, in order to avoid excessive loss of the volatil hydrocarbons. After 
each treatment with acid, the sludge is allowed to settle and is drained 
from the agitator. 

When the acid-treatment is complete, the benzine is washed witli 
water that is sprayed from perforated pipes above the surface of the 
distillate. Then a 5 to 10° Be. solution of caustic soda is pumped into 
the agitator, and the benzine is again agitated with air. Finally the 
caustic solution is drawn ofif, and the distillate is again sprayed with 

^See Chapter XYL 
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water As a result of all this treatment 2 to 4 Pf cent of the crude 
benzine will be lost. It is questionable if the betterment of color 
and odor is of sufficient importance in many cases to warrant the 

Following the refining treatment the benzine is distilled from a 
steam-still fitted with a fractionating tower and open and closed steam- 
coils or from a fire-still equipped with open steam-coils and a tower. 
The 'temperature of distillation is lowered 100 to 150° F. by the use 
of open-steam, and the products so produced are “sweeter” and of 
better odor than those made at the higher temperature attendant on 
distillation without steam. Compounds formed during the sulfuric 
acid treatment dissolve in the benzine and decompose readily at the 
temperatures reached in fire-distillation without steam. The various 
grades of gasolines and refined-naphthas (70° Be. to 54° Be.) are thus 
produced. 

The residual oil in the steam-still, or the ''still-bottom’^ as it is called, 
is pumped to a storage tank, and when a sufficient amount has accumu- 
lated it is re-run in a fire-still. The products are crude benzine, kero- 
sene distillate, and a fuel-oil still-bottom. These are added to the 
respective fractions distilled from the crude oil. 

Treatment of the Kerosene Distillate. 

The kerosene distillate is reduced with steam until the oil in the 
still is of the proper flash and fire point. It is then pumped to a 
storage tank where it cools. The cold distillate is then refined with 
sulfuric acid in much the same way that the crude benzine was handled. 
The main differences are that 4 to 6 pounds of acid are used per barrel 
of kerosene distillate, the time of agitation with the acid is one and 
one-half to two hours, and two to three times as much water is used 
in washing the oil. If the color is not water-white the oil may be 
agitated with pulverized fuller’s earth, or filtered through fuller’s 
earth. 

Several grades of burning oil may be produced depending on how 
the cuts were made in the distillation of the crude oil. If a cut was 
made when the gravity of the stream was 41 to 42° Be., the refined 
product will be 150° F. fire test W. W. kerosene. The cut from 41° Be. 
to 38® Be. would then be worked up as a product called mineral colza, 
mineral seal oil, or "300” oil. 

The Gas or Fuel Oil. 

This distillate is steam reduced to remove any kerosene distillate. 
The gas- or fuel-oil residue is sold to the manufacturers of carbureted 
water-gas, or as a light fuel-oil. Since the development of the absorp- 
tion process for the manufacture of natural-gas gasoline, gas-oil has 
found a market as scrubber oil. The larger companies do not sell their 
gas-oil, but crack it to produce gasoline and other distillates, 
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Treatment of the Wax-Distillate. 

The wax-distillate contains some crystalline paraffin wax, ^ but most 
of the wax is in colloidal form. The first operation consists in rc-nin-” 
ning" the distillate in fire-stills. A small amount of open-steam is used. 
This procedure serves to separate the lower boiling products and, in 
plant lingo, to ‘'crack the amorphous wax.” The benzine, kerosene, 
and fuel oil separated are added to the respective cuts from the crude 
oil. The still-residue is added to the wax-distillate from the crude. 

The '‘cracked’’ wax-distillate is pumped to chilling machines and 
cooled to 15 to 30° F. by means of circulating calcium chloride ])rine. 
A soft mush, composed of oil and wax crystals, is fonncrl. The wax 
comprises 10 per cent of the whole. 

The oil-wax mush is pumped to filter -presses where the oil is 
squeezed through canvas filtering media. The wax is held in the 
frames of the press. A pressure of 300 to 400 pounds is used. Tlie 
oil flowing from the press is known as pressed distillate, and 80 per cent 
of the wax-distillate is obtained in this form. The wax from the 
presses is called slack -wax. It is about one-half wax and one-half oil. 

The slack-wax is moved to melting-tanks by means of a conveyor. 
The melted wax is then pumped to tbe sweat-pan.s. The.sc are steel 
pans, perhaps x 2o'-o"x 1^-2" deep, placed one al)ove another 
in a tight brick building or '‘oven.” The pans are fitted witli a taut 
galvanized iron or brass screen, placed 6'' to 8'' below the top, and 
with pipe coils above the screen. Cold or hot water can be circukitcd 
through these coils. The building is provided with ste.'im-lieatiiig coils, 
and the temperature is thermostatically controlled. 

The pans are filled with cold water to a height of above the 
screens, and then the melted wax is pumped in. Cold water is cirett- 
lated through the coils to solidify the wax. As soon as the wax is 
solid the water is drawn off, and the cake of wax and oil settles onto 
the screen. The temperature inside the building is now carefully 
raised. The oil slowly separates or "sweats” from the wax and drips 
into the pan. Within twenty-four hours the oil should be separated. 

The oil that sweats from the wax during the first part of the 
operation is called footes oil. It is added to the wax-distillate from 
the crude oil. During the latter part of the sweating operation, oil and 
wax, or intermediate-wax, drips from the wax on the screen. This 
is added to the slack-wax. 

^ At the end of the sweating operation the wax cake is melted by 
raising the temperature above 125" F., and by circulating hot water 
through the coils in the pan. The wax is of slightly yellowish color, 
and is filtered through fuller’s earth or bone-cliar. It is then molded 
into cakes and is ready for the market. 

The pressed distillate is reduced with steam, in a firc-and-stcam 
still, to remove the lower boiling oils. In this way cuts of 'kcrmmv 
distillate and gas-oil are collected and added to these distillates frcuti 
the crude oil. Similarly a lubricating oil fraction of low viscosity is 
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collected. This is the non-viscotis neutral-oil stock. The residue m 
the still is known as viscous neutral-oil stock. The 
stock may be varied to suit sales requirements. To improve the color 
the viscous-neutral stock is filtered through fuller^ ear h. The produc 
may be of 30 to 34" Be., of 150 to 400 secoi^ Saybolt viscosity at 
100° F., 20 to 35° F. cold test, and 375 to 425 F. flash test. 

The non-viscous neutral stock is reduced with stezm until the 
residual oil in the still possesses the desired properties. These oils are 
also filtered through fuller’s earth to produce the non-viscous neutral 
oils. These may vary in property from 50 to 150 second baybolt vis- 
cosity at 100° F., from 10 to 30° F. cold test, and from 300 to 375 r. 
flash test. 

Treatment of the Cylinder Stock. 

The oil remaining in the still at the conclusion of the steam and 
fire distillation of the crude oil is in part marketed directly as ‘‘steam- 
refined cylinder stock.” Some of it may be filtered through fuller s 
earth to improve the color. The product is then known as filtered 
cylinder-oil. If ‘"bright-stock” is to be made, the still-residue is^diluted 
with naphtha until the gravity of the mixture is about 42° Be. The 
mixture is then pumped to the chilling pans (steel tanks 6 feet deep, 
and cooled by circulation of the brine from the wax -house) and allowed 
to stand. The amorphous wax separates. The oil is then re-run to 
remove the naphtha. The cold test of the product so obtained is 
lowered 60 to 70° F. below that of the steam-refined stock. 

The amorphous or colloidal wax that separates is marketed as a 
lubricant for stuffing-boxes or the like, or is diluted with naphtha, 
filtered one or more times through fuller’s earth, steam-reduced to re- 
move the naphtha, and sold as petrolatum. 

The following table shows an average result in refining a paraffin- 
base petroleum when steam is used in the initial distillation. 


Gasoline and Naphtha . . . 

Burning Oils 

Fuel and Gas Oils 

Light Lubricating Oils ... 
Medium Lubricating Oils 

Paraffin Wax 

Petrolatum 

Cylinder Oils 

Loss 


30.0% 

17.5% 

22.5% 

3 . 5 % 

4.5% 

1.3% 

0 . 8 % 

15.0% 

4.9% 

100.0% ‘ 


The flow-sheet shown in Figure 8 depicts the operations outlined above. 

The Cracking Distillation o£ Paraffin-Base Petroleum. 

The products most in demand in the early days of the oil industry 
were the burning oils or kerosenes. Gasoline was regarded as a waste 


Paraffin Ba5e PETROLCun 

Crude StiH 

Heof^ with Fire and Open -Steom 
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r-Sheet of Treatment of Paraffin-Base Petroleum by Distillation with Fire and Steam. 
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product and a nuisance. The aim of the refiner was to include as 
much of the oil as possible in the kerosene distillates.^ Municipal 
regulations and laws regarding the flash point of illuminating oils bear 
witness to the necessity of curbing the enthusiasm of the refiner in 
this direction. The development of the automotive industry has 
changed this situation entirely, but the demand for kerosene m earlier 
days left its stamp on refinery processes in the shape of the so-called 
“cracking-distillation.’’ . .., . . , 

The “cracking-distillation” differs from the distillation with fire- 
and-steam in that when the oil in the still reaches a temperature of 
about 650° F., the rate of distillation is decreased, and a slow heating 
continued until the temperature of oil in the still has risen 50 to 70° h. 
Mild thermal decomposition occurs, with production of small amounts 
of gasoline and larger quantities of kerosene distillate. This process 
was formerly widely used, but the industrial growth of this and other 
countries as well as the widespread use of the automobile has created 
a demand for high grade lubricants. The trade has always regarded 
the lubricating oils made from paraffin-base crudes very highly, so the 
tendency has been to use these oils in large measure for the manu- 
facture of lubricants. The cracking-distillation of paraffin-base oils is 
of less importance today than formerly. 

As the years passed, petroleum was discovered in Indiana and 
Illinois, and in the districts of the Mid-Continent. These oils were 
thought to be not so well suited for the manufacture of lubricants. 
Hence the growing demand for gasoline after 1900 resulted in the 
application of the cracking-distillation to the mixed-base petroleums. 

The Cracking-Distillation of Mixed-Base Petroleum. 

Any description of a process for refining mixed-base petroleum 
must be interpreted with much latitude. The crude oils differ widely 
in their properties, and every refiner has evolved methods and apparatus 
that he believes to be the best suited to his requirements. 

In my opinion there is little excuse for using the *‘cracking-dis- 
tillation” today, as better results can be obtained by a combination of 
processes for the continuous removal of the lighter distillates, for 
cracking the middle distillates under carefully controlled conditions, 
and for working up the 35 to 45 per cent of ‘"tar” or residuum to 
produce either gasoline, distillates and fuel oil, or lubricating oils and 
fuel oil, as may be required. However, a description of the ‘‘cracking- 
distillation” follows. 

The crude oil is distilled from a fire-still that is fitted with a 
“tower” or fractionating-condenser. The crude benzine is first 
removed. When the gravity of the stream reaches 46.5 to 47° Be. 
the distillate is directed to the run-down tank for kerosene distillate. 
The crude benzine may be treated with add and caustic soda and then 
steam-ffistilled, may be steam-distilled only, or, if the fractionating 
tower is effective, and the odor of the distillate not offensive, it may 
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be sold without auy treatment. The procedures are practically 

tical with those already given for handling* the^ benzine from paraffin-* 
base oil. The gasolines produced vary in gravity from 54 to 74'^ Be., 
have initial boiling points of 100 to 140° F., and end-points of 35^^ 
4.60° F. The color and odor depend on the chemical treatment. 

The second fraction, or kerosene distillate, is composed of the oil 
that distills as the gravity of the stream changes from 47 to 37® Re. 
The temperature of the oil in the still (no steam used) w'ill now he 
about 625® F. The kerosene distillate is steam rediiced to the proper 
flash point if necessary, and then treated with sulfuric acid and caustic 
soda as already described for paraffin-base kerosene. 

The fire under the still is now slackened so that the flistillatinii 
proceeds slowly. The slower the distillation the more exteirsive the 
cracking. The '^cracked-distillate’* is collected while the temperature 
of the oil in the still rises 50 to 75® F., and its volume may T)e 
20 per cent of that of the crude oil. A ''tar*' or "residuum/* 40 to 
45 per cent of the volume of the original crude, now remains in 
the still. 

The crached-distillate is distilled with fire and steam yielding 4 to 
5 per cent of crude henzine. This benzine is treated with acid and 
soda and steam-distilled. The next fraction is a crude kerosene di.s** 
tillate that must be treated with acid and caustic, and distilled with 
steam to produce standard- white distillate. The residue in the still 
is gas-oil or fuel-oil, and more of this i.s obtained from the steanv 
still. 

The fire is increased under the crude-.still, and the "tar” distilled 
more rapidly. Some cracking occurs. The products of the operation 
are 14 to 18 per cent of cracked -distillate. 20 to 25 per cent of "paraffin- 
distillate,” T per cent of wax:-tailings, and 4 to 5 per cent of coke. The 
cracked-distillate is added to the similar fraction obtained from the 
crude. The paraffin-distillate i.s treated further. Tlie wax -tailings 
are composed of high molecular weight hydrocarbons, some of tliern, 
as for example chrysene and anthracene, of the aromatic series. It is 
used ill water-proofing compounds, in axle-greases and other very 
cheap greases, but is more often added to fuel or road oils. Tlie wax- 
tailing is not allowed to enter the condenser coils, hut is passed directly 
to a small tank or wax-pot where it condense .s. 

The paraffin-distillate is the .source of the, hibrirafing oils. If 
is handled in much the same way as the lubricating distillate from 
paraffin-base crude. The main' difference lies in the fact that the 
■paraffin-distillate must he refined with sulfuric acid and caustic soda 
to remove easily oxidizable hydrocarbon substances. The distillate is 
chilled, filter-pressed to remove the slack- wax, and the pressed paraf- 
fin-distillate distilled with steam. The slack-wax is refitied in the 
ordinary way to make white paraffin wax. The steam-distillation of 
the pressed paraffin-distillate yields gas and fuel oil, and paraffin 
oil lubricating stock. The nature of the lubricating oil desired deter- 
mines how far the stock is reduced vrith st^m. The oil in the steara-* 
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still at the end of the redtiction may bt % to yi of that charged into 

the still. . . . 

The ''paraffin'^ lubricating stoclcs are refined m an agitator with 
10 to 50 pounds of sulfuric acid per barrel of oiL The loss in volume 
is as much as 10 to 30 per cent. The products are known as ‘'paraffin” 
lubricating oils. They should not be confused with the “paraffin-base” 
lubricants made from paraffin-base crudes. 

Table XVIII presents a comparison of the results of the ‘"cracking-” 
distillation and straight-distillation when applied to mixed-base petro- 
leums. 

TABLE XYIII 


Comparison- of the Results Obtained When a Mixed-Base Petroleum is 
Treated by the "Tracking-Distillation” and by Straight-Distillation 



"‘Cracking-Distillation” 
per cent 

Straight-Distillation 
per cent 

Gasoline 

25-35 

20-30 

Burning oils 

15-25 

8-12 

Gas and fuel oils 

30-40 

40-S0 

Lubricating oils 

2-5 

2-6 

Wax tailings 

I 


Golfft 

4-6 


Loss 

■ 4-5 

Miscellaneous 


5-10 


In Figure 9 a flow sheet is presented that shows the sequence of the 
operations just described. (See page 67.) 

The Refining of Mixed-Base Petroleums by Other Methods. 

The refining of mixed-base petroleums is often carried out by 
distilling the oil with fire-and-steam. The result is similar to that 
already described for a paraffin-base oil except that the 15 to 18 per cent 
residuum in the still at the end of the operation contains the asphaltic 
hydrocarbons and is not suitable for use as a steam-refined cylinder 
stock The residuum may be blended with lighter distillates and sold 
as fuel oil or road oil, or it may be blown with steam and sold as 
asphalt. 

Many small refineries in the Mid-Continent fields are operated as 
‘"skimming” plants, that is, the lighter distillates are removed, and 
these with the residuum or fuel oil are sold in bulk to the larger 
companies that make and market a complete line of products. The 
skimming plants are usually located near the source of their crude 
oil supply. 

^ The writer is of the opinion that the logical plant for the refiner of 
Mid-Continent oils, as well as asphalt-base oils, will include three divi- 
sions. One of these will fractionate the oil without attempting to 
Aange the nature of the hydrocarbons, and produce distillates, lubricat- 
ing oils and residuum. The processes of fractionation, steam-distilla- 
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FlO, 0. — ^Flow-Sheet of the **Crackmg-Distiliation** of a MLxeci-Base Paraffin. 
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tion, and refining will be of the continuous type wherever feasible. A 
second division will comprise a cracking plant that will handle the 
heavy fuel oils, ‘^tars,” or residuums, producing therefrom gasoline, 
distillates, and fuel oils composed of fluxed heavy-residues. The third 
division will produce gasoline from the middle distillates obtained from 
the crude-oil and from the heavy-oil cracking-plant. A plant organ- 
ized in this way would produce the maximum quantity of gasoline to 
the most salable product, along with burning oils and lubricating oils as 
required, and blended fuel-oils. It would be flexible and highly profit- 
able. Furthermore it is possible of attainment, for successful methods 
for producing gasoline from middle distillates and from the heavy 
tars and residuums are now available. 

The Methods of Refining Asphaltic-Base Petroleums. 

The asphaltic oils of California, the Gulf Coast, and Mexico were 
at one time regarded as suitable only for the production of distillates 
and fuel oil. The methods now in use in refining these oils were 
developed in California in the main, and have been adapted to the 
Mexican oils. 

The oils produced in the earlier days of the industry in California 
were heavy and asphaltic. The main object of refining them was to 
remove a few per cent of the lighter distillates to render the residuum 
suitable for use as fuel oil. Railroads and industrial establishments 
were forced to use oil as fuel for coal was not to be had. The “topping- 
plant,’’ as it is called in California, was the logical development from 
this situation. 

As the years have passed, and newer producing fields developed, 
lighter oils have been found, so that average California oil now contains 
13 to 14 per cent of gasoline and 12 to 15 per cent of distillates. 

The larger part of the oil is run through topping-plants. The 
usual type includes a furnace with pipe-coil heater, and a steel evapo- 
rator or closed tank into which the hot oil is discharged and where 
the vapors are “flashed” from the less volatil portion. The vapors 
are passed through a series of fractionating condensers. The conden- 
sate from each of these is run through continuous steam-stills. The 
products are gasoline stock (known as “tops”), “slop” or kerosene 
distillate, stove, furnace, and orchard oils, and residuum. 

The yield of these several products varies with the nature of the 
crude and with the demand. The 26 to 34° Be. distillates are frequently 
not removed at all. Table XIX shows the yields in a general way. 

The larger refiners in California manufacture lubricants. Statis- 
tics for 1921 show that 2.1 per cent of the petroleum refined in Cali- 
fornia appeared on the market as lubricating oil. Paraffin wax is 
also made in a limited way. The quantity marketed in 1921 was 
1^67,560 pounds. Several refineries in California use cracking proc- 
esses, particularly to convert a part of the 38° Be. distillate into gasoline 
and o&er naphthas. The limited local market for kerosene, the diffi- 
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TABLE XIX 


Products from California Petroleums 


Product 

Limits 1 

per cent 

Average Yield if 
All Products are 
Made 
per cent 

Gasoline Stock or “Tops.” 52-54® Be. 

8-16 i 

13.S 

Kerosene Stock or “Slop.” 37-39® Be. 

3-7 

S-o 

Stove Distillate. 30-40® Be. X 

Orchard Oil and Furnace Distillates ] 

5-15 

1 0.0 

Residuum or Fuel Oil. 17-20® Be 

65-80 

71.5 


culties in refining to remove aromatic hydrocarbons, and the fact 
that the Asiatic export market is largely supplied by one company, has 
made the disposal of the kerosene stock a real problem for most 
refiners. 
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Chapter IV. 

Fractional Distillation. 

Fractional distillation is the basis of many of the important pro- 
cedures used in the manufacture of petroleum products. Also the 
results of plant operation are checked against laboratory data based 
on fractional distillation. Evaluation of crude oils and identification 
and examination of products depend upon distillation. Hence a dis- 
cussion of basic principles, and a critical review of plant and laboratory 
methods is essential to any treatment of the general subject of motor 
fuels. The present chapter is confined mainly to the theory of dis- 
tillation. Plant methods are discussed in Chapters VI and VII, and 
laboratory procedure in Chapter XV. 

The theoretical discussion that follows is mainly confined to sys- 
tems of two components. Present knowledge of more complicated sys- 
tems is very limited. But this is in fact less of a handicap than it may 
at first appear, for, although petroleum is a complex mixture of hydro- 
carbons, the refiner is not interested in separating the component 
substances. Rather, he is concerned with the production of several mix- 
tures — gasoline, kerosene, gas-oil and other middle distillates, lubricat- 
ing oils, fuel oils, and residuum. The more volatil of these products 
are obtained by a process of vaporization and condensation. The less 
volatil remain as residues in the still. In a qualitative way the separa- 
tion of petroleum, by batch distillation, into gasoline and a residue in 
the still, is analogous to the separation of the more volatil substance A 
from a mixture of A and B. A discussion, therefore, of the distilla- 
tion of simple systems will be helpful in understanding the principles 
that are, or should be, the basis of refinery operations. 

The Kinetic Conception of Vapor-Pressure. 

Liquid water is composed of small entities of definite composition 
called molecules. These are in constant motion. Some move slowly 
and others rapidly, and at every temperature there are those that are 
possessed of sufficient kinetic energy to break through the surface film 
of the water to enter the space above. These molecules in the vapor 
space are also in constant motion. The force of their impacts on any 
surface that may be interposed is the pressure known as the "Vapor- 
pressure’’ of the substance at any particular temperature. The motion 
of the molecules in both liquid and vapor is disordered, that is, they 
move in every direction. As a consequence of this, not only do 
molecules leave the liquid to enter the vapor, but they also enter the 

To 
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liquid from the vapor. The number entering and leaving the liquid 
or the vapor will always be equal if a small time interval is allowed 
for the system to reach the condition that is commonly referred to as 
''equilibrium/" 

If the temperature of the water is raised, the kinetic energy of the 
molecules is increased. Their velocity is increased. More molecules 
leave the liquid to enter the vapor, and hence each unit volume of the 
vapor contains more molecules. The vapor-pressure is increased, both 
because in, unit volume there are more molecules than before and 
because the molecules move more rapidly. After the passage of a 
reasonable interval of time, equilibrium will be established at the higher 
temperature. 

The effect of a given temperature increase is not the same for 
hexane as for water. In general it may be said that the rate of 
increase of vapor-pressure with temperature is different for each and 
every substance. If the values of the vapor pressures are plotted 
against the corresponding temperatures, a curve will be obtained known 
as the vapor-pressure curve of the substance. 

The temperature at which the vapor-pressure of the substance 
equals the external pressure, when vapor and liquid are in equilibrium, 
is known as the boiling-point of the substance. It is the temperature 
at which the pressure of the molecules of the vaporized substance is 
just sufficient to push the air or other gas away. If heat is con- 
tinuously supplied to the system at this temperature the liquid is 
continuously 'Vaporized."" The "normal"" boiling-point of a substance 
is the temperature at which the vapor-pressure is 760 mm. of mercury. 

Vapor-Pressure of a System Composed of Two Immiscible 
Liquid Substances. 

Assume that liquid substances A and B are not soluble in each 
other. The vapor-pressure exerted by a mixture of these liquids is 
the sum of the vapor-pressures of the two liquids, or 

Pm = Pa + Pb 

in which Pm is the vapor-pressure of the mixture. When Pm equals 
the total pressure on the system the mixture of liquids will boil. Obvi- 
ously the temperature at which the mixture will boil is less than the 
boiling point of either of the liquids A or B. This is the theoretical 
basis of the process known as steam distillation, which will be discussed 
in later sections. 

The Vapor-Pressure of Solutions. 

A solution may be defined as a physically homogeneous mixture 
of two or more substances.^ Thus solutions may be gaseous, liquid, 

^The word “substance’^ is frequently used in a loose sense, but shoulcl be 
reserved to designate a species of matter, that is, matter of which all speciincns 
are possessed of the same specific physical properties. 
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or solid. In the study of fractional distillation we are interested in 
liquid mixtures of substances, or liquid solutions, and in the composi- 
tion of the vapor in equilibrium with them. 

Solutions are designated as dilute or concentrated. While there 
is no definite boundary between the two classes, solutions may arbitra- 
rily be called dilute when they contain less than 2 mols of one substance 
in every 100 total mols. 

Raoult’s Law of Vapor-Pressure Lowering. 

The addition of a liquid substance A to a liquid substance B lowers 
the vapor-pressure of B. This is as would be expected if the solution 
so formed is considered from the standpoint of the kinetic molecular 
hypothesis. The lowering of the vapor-pressure of B, in dilute solu- 
tions, is proportional to the mol- fraction of A, or 

P = PoXo 

in which Po is the vapor-pressure of pure B, Xo the mol- fr action ^ 
of B in the solution, and P the vapor-pressure of B from the solution. 
This expression is known as Raoult’s Law. 

Raoult’s Law presupposes ^ that the vapor of the substance behaves 
in accordance with the perfect gas laws. It is applicable only to dilute 
solutions. 

Henry’s Law, and the Vapor-Pressure of the Solute. 

We have just seen that the vapor-pressure of the solvent in a 
dilute solution can be calculated by use of Raoult’s Law. By means 
of a similar simple relationship the vapor-pressure of the solute, or 
substance A, can be calculated. 

P = KX 


“ The mol-fraction Xo = which N = mols of A, and No mols of 

B, in any mixture of A and B. 

* Raoult’s Law is an integrated form of the general vapor-pressure law that 
is written : 

dx3 

By integration: 

Pb = KbXb + I 

When Xb = 0, Pb = O also, and the integration constant 1=0. When 
Xb == i.o, that is, when the ''solution” is pure B, Kb = Pb or, stated in words, 
the proportionality constant Kb is the vapor-pressure of pure B. Hence the 
general expression is written P = PoXo in which the symbols have the signifi- 
cance already given in the context. 

It is apparent that if the equation is to be applied as a means of calculating 
the tendency of molecules of B to escape from the solution, the vapor must 
behave as a perfect gas. If the vapor does not so behave, corrections must be 
applied that will compensate for the deviations of the gaseous phase. If the 
modified perfect-gas law for moderate pressures is written PV = NRT(i + ap) 
the corrected Raoult Law is 

P = PoXoea(P(rP) = P.Xo [I + a(Po-P> "h54a*(P«-P)*q ] 
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This relationship is known as Henry’s Law, and may be stated : The 
partial vapor-pressure of a substance present in small amount in a 
solution is proportional to its mol- fraction. The law holds rigorously 
only for dilute solutions. 

Henry’s Law may be regarded as expressing the distribution of the 
molecular species A between the vapor and liquid phase. When 
applied to substances that are gases at ordinary temperature it is often 
stated, “The solubility (concentration of the saturated solution) of any 
gas is proportional to the pressure at which the gas is supplied.” 

The Vapor-Pressure of Concentrated Solutions. 

Concentrated solutions may be classified into two groups: 

Type I. Concentrated perfect solutions are those solutions whose for- 
mation from their components is not attended by evolution or absorp- 
tion of heat, or by volume change. The properties of these solutions 
approximate those that are calculated by taking into account additively 
the properties of the components and the composition of the solution. 
The laws of dilute solutions apply approximately to this type concen- 
trated solution, the more closely the more nearly the solution con- 
forms to Type I. 

Type 11. Solutions whose formation is attended by energy change, 
as shown by evolution or absorption of heat and by volume changes. 
No laws are now known that are generally applicable to solutions of 
this type. 

While I have thus designated two general classes of concentrated 
solutions, there is in reality no sharp dividing line. Fortunately most 
of the solutions that are of interest to the petroleum refiner approxi- 
mate Type I, and will be referred to as concentrated perfect solutions 
even though they do not exactly fulfill the requirements as defined 
above. The vapor-pressure of each component of a concentrated per- 
fect solution can be approximately calculated by Raoult’s Law, that is, 
the partial vapor-pressure of any component is nearly equal to the 
product of the vapor-pressure and mol-fraction of the component, i.e., 

Pa = PoaXa, Pb = PobXb, etc. 

Raoult’s Law must be regarded as a limiting law from which there will 
be divergence in some degree. 

A common method for experimentally determining the partial vapor- 
pressure of such solutions, at any given temperature, is to heat a mix- 
ture of known composition, and to adjust the pressure until the solution 
boils at the chosen temperature. A small quantity of distillate from 
a large volume of solution is then analyzed. From data obtained in 
this manner an isothermal total-pressure curve can be drawn for the 
binary mixture (solution of two components). Compositions of the 

^Composition is expressed in terms of weigh t-per cent or mol -per cent of 
the more volatil component B. 
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than the A molecules attract each other. In this event, the number of 
A molecules entering the vapor from .the solution will be lessened. 
The vapor-pressure of A from the solution will be less than propor- 
tionate to the mol-fraction of A. Admixture of A and B will be 
attended b7 diminution in volume, that is, the volume of the solutions 
will be less than the sum of the volumes of the two components mixed. 
Heat will be evolved. The vapor-pressure curve will be convex: down- 
ward, and will lie below the straight line connecting points A and B 
ill Figure lo. 

3. The molecules of B may attract A molecules less strongly than 
the A molecules attract each other. The number of A molecules enter- 
ing’ the vapor will be greater than proportionate to the mol-fraction 
of A. The mixing of A and B will be accompanied by an increase in 
volume, and the temperature of the solution will fall. The vapor- 
pressure curve will lie above a straight line connecting points A and B 
in Figure 10. 

4. The B molecules may combine chemically with the A molecules 
to form AB, AgB, ABg, or other compound. The concentration of 
A molecules is thus lessened not only by the presence of B molecules, 
but also as a result of the chemical reaction and of the presence of the 
molecules of the compound. The result will be a smaller vapor-pres- 
sure than would be indicated by Raoult’s Law. Decrease in volume and 
rise in temperature usually are a part of the phenomenon. The vapor- 
pressure curve will lie below the straight line connecting points A and 
B in Figure 10. 

5. If the molecules of the solvent associate to form Ag, or Ag, or 
both, the addition of B will result in the partial dissociation of di- or tri- 
molecular A compounds. Heat will be absorbed as is usual in 
dissociations, and the temperature will fall when B is added. The con- 
centration of A molecules becomes greater, and hence the vapor-pres- 
sure is increased- The vapor-pressure curve will lie above the straight 
line connecting points A and B in Figure 10. 

Obviously two or more of these effects may be combined, so that 
tine resultant or apparent effect may be less or greater than if one 
phenomenon alone were involved. The vapor-pressure curve may 
diverge only slightly from a straight line, or it may diverge so markedly 
as to show a maximum or nciinimum as illustrated respectively by the 
type curves II and III of Figure 10. Vapor-pressure curves similar 
to II are fairly common. Young® summarizes the relationships be- 
tween vapor-pressure and composition of binary mixtures as follows: 

When the two comfKjnents are very closely related chemically, 
the changes of volume and temperature on mixing the liq[uids are 
small. 

* Young, S., "Fractional Distillation,*' 1903 Edition, pp. 32-43; IQ22 Edition, 
PP. 27-35. 
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“2. Whep the chemical relationships are close, and the critical 
pressures equal, the vapor-pressure of the mixture may be accurately 
calculated by the formula : 

p_ mPA+ (100 — m)PB 
100 

That is, the relationship between vapor-pressure and molecular com- 
position is a straight line. 

“3. When the components are very closely related chemically, but 

the critical pressures are 

not equal, the percentage 

/ n difference between the ob- 

/ served and calculated pres- 

[ sures is very small, even 

700 \ when there is molecular 

\ association in the liquid 

\ state. 

gQQ Mormoi V “4. When the compo- 

\ nents are not closely re- 

. ^ \ lated chemically, even if 

^•oOO T Y there is no molecular asso- 

X / Nv \ ciation the calculated 

I ' n] (from the formula under 

vapor-pressure of the 

^ mixture is, as a rule, dif- 

*0 ferent in moderate to 

^oOO large degree from the ob- 

^ served vapor-pressure. 

200 nents are not closely re- 

lated chemically, and when 
/ there is molecular associa- 

100 ^ tion in the liquid state, the 

differences between ob- 
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Fig. II. — Vapor-Pressure Curves of Solutions The vapor-pressure 
of Water and Lower Alcohols. curves ® of mixtures of 

water with the lower 
alcohols, shown in Figure ii, is illustrative of possibilities in divergence 
from a straight-line vapor-pressure curve. The temperatures were 
such that the vapor-pressure of each pure alcohol was 400 mm. of 
mercury. Methyl alcohol is most nearly like water, and the vapor- 
pressure curve of its mixture with water is of Type I (Fig. 10), in 
which no maximum is shown. The curve for mixtures of ethyl alcohol 
•Young, “Fractional Distillation,” 1922 Edition, p. 36. 


Fig. II. — Vapor-Pressure Curves of Solutions 
of Water and Lower Alcohols. 
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and water shows a maximum at about 95 per cent alcohol, and curves 
for both of the other alcohohwater mixtures show very sharp maxima. 
A large part of the molecule of isobutyl alcohol resembles the hydro- 
carbons rather than water. This change in chemical nature accounts 
for the marked change in the form of the vapor-pressure curve for 
mixtures of isobutyl alcohol and water as compared to that of mixtures 
of methyl alcohol and water. 

Vapor-Pressure Composition Diagrams. 

In Figure 10 vapor-pressure curves of three types were presented. 
It should be noted that the vapor-pressures were measured at the same 
temperature, that is, the curves are .isothermal total vapor-pressure 
curves. 

Diagrams of this sort are made more instructive by plotting thereon 
the points representing the composition of the vapor in equilibrium 
with liquid of various compositions. Such diagrams are necessarily 
constructed if one is to know the possibilities of isothermal fractional 
distillation or of constant-temperature condensation when vapor-pres- 
sure equals total pressure. While it is true that fractional distillation 
is ordinarily conducted in such a manner that pressure is constant and 
temperature changing, constant temperature refluxing or partial con- 
densation, when vapor-pressure equals total-pressure, is not uncommon. 
The production of a condensate that is richer in the less volatil com- 
ponent and of a vapor richer in the volatil component depends on the 
fact that the vapor in equilibrium with the solution is richer in the 
volatil component than is the solution. 

Figure 12 shows an isothermal Type I vapor-pressure curve marked 
‘‘liquid” on the diagram. The curve marked “vapor” shows the com- 
position of the vapor in equilibrium with liquid of any composition. 
For example, the diagram shows that a liquid of composition has 
a vapor-pressure represented by the length of the vertical dotted line 
drawn from point C, to intersect the “liquid” curve. The composition 
of the vapor may be obtained l)y projecting horizontally from the 
“liquid” curve to the “vapor” curve, then vertically to the composition 
axis. Thus the vapor in equilibrium with a .liquid of composition 
is of composition C/. 

If the system is. of such a nature that none of the vapor (escapes 
and the external pressure is always equal to the total vapor-pressure, 
the first vapor formed from a liquid of composition Cj will have the 
composition C/. But the formation of this vapor results in changing 
the composition of the liquid so that it is given by some point to the 
left of Cl. As vaporization continues, the liquid becomes less rich in 
component B and the vapor-pressure decreases. When the composition 
of the liquid is that of the vapor is Cg'. The last minute droplet of 
liquid will be of composition Q, and the composition of the vapor 
C/ = Cl, as is obviously necessary since the entire system, originally 
liquid of composition Cj, is now in vapor form, 
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Figure 13 presents a diagram that, in a manner similar to that of 
Figure 12, shows the total_ vapor-pressure curve and vapor-composition 
curve of a Type II solution of two components. The vapor from a 
binary mixture of this type is not necessarily richer than the liquid in 
the volatil component B. If the composition is Cj, or any other to the 
left of the point Cb on the diagram, the vapor will be richer in B than 
the liquid. But if the composition of the liquid is represented by any 
point to the right of Cb, the vapor contains less of B than the liquid. 
Thus the vapor composition Cj' corresponds to liquid composition C^. 



If the composition of the licj[uid is Cb, the vapor is also of composition 
Cb- The entire quantity of liquid of this composition can be vaporized 
without change of composition if the external pressure is constant and 
equal to the total vapor pressure of the liquid. 

_ Solutions showing vapor-pressure curves of Type III are of less 
importance to the student of motor fuels than those of Types I and II. 
Eipmples of Type III mixtures are hydrochloric add-water, acetone- 
chloroform and formic acid-pyridine. 

'he Detection of Constant-Boiling Mixtures. 

^ Not infrequently, mixtures of constant-boiling point have been 
istaken for a pure liquid or single substance. However, the com- 
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position of such mixtures depends on the pressure/ and hence they 
may be detected by distilling at a different total pressure and noting 
any broadening of the distillation range, and, by analytical means, any 
change in composition of the fractions. Determinations of specific 
gravity, index of infraction, and other physical properties arc useful 
in identifying constant-boiling mixtures. 

The binary mixture of ethyl alcohol and water is a case in point. 
The mixture of minimum boiling point contains 4.43 per cent water 
at 760 mm. pressure. The percentage of water is greater at higher 



pressures. Under diminished pressure the per cent of water in the 
constant-boiling mixture is less. Below 80 mm. pressure no constant- 
boiling mixture is formed, and complete separation of the components 
of the mixture is possible. 

When the composition of the constant-boiling mixture is known, 
the composition of the original binary mixture can then he calculated, 
since the binary mixture may be separated into excess of one com- 
ponent and constant-boiling mixture. 

Sometimes addition of a third component that is not miscible with 
one of the components can be made the basis of a procedure for se|)a- 
rating the substances of which a constant-boiling mixture is composccL 

^Roscoe, Liebig's Ann., 112 (1859), 327; 116 (i860), 203. Young, Tract. 
Dist, 1922, pp. 59-61. 
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Young ® and Jackson have studied the constant-boiling mixture of 
n-hexane and benzene. The exact composition is not given, but it 
lies between the compositions o per cent benzene- lOO per cent n-hexane 
and 10 per cent benzene-90 per cent n-hexane. 

Lecat® has observed the following constant-boiling hydrocarbon 
mixtures : 


Substances l 

Boiling Points, °C. 

Weight Per 
Cent of A in 
Mixture 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Mixture of 
Constant 
B.P. 

(These are 
none too cer- 
tain) 

n-Heptane 

M ethyl-cyclohexane 

98.5 

iot.8 

<98" 

>80 

Cyclohexane 

Cyclo-hexadiene, 1-3 

80.8 

80.8 

79-2 

52 

Pinene 

Mesitylene 

163.8 

164 

162.7 

52 

Benzene 

Cyclo-hexane 

80.2 

80.8 

77.5 

55 

Benzene 

Cyclo-hexane 

80.2 

82.8 

79.S 

8S 


Lists of mixtures of Types II and III will be found in Young’s 
''Fractional Distillation.^’ 


Isobaric or Constant-Pressure Diagrams. 


The diagrams that have been presented in the foregoing discussion 
show the relationship between composition and vapor-pressure when 
temperature is constant. In practice, however, distillation is seldom 
conducted isothermally, but nearly always at constant pressure. Atmos- 
pheric pressure, of course, fluctuates somewhat, but for the sake of this 
discussion it may be considered constant. 

When it is desired to distill a liquid mixture, the temperature of 
the liquid is raised until the vapor-pressure of the liquid mixture 
equals the external pressure. Vapor then forms continuously as long 
as heat is supplied, and the liquid is said to boil. We are therefore 
interested in the isobaric diagram, which shows the relationship between 
liquid-composition and boiling point, and between liquid- and vapor- 
compositions. 

The isobaric diagram can be constructed from data obtained by 
experimentally determining the composition of the vapor in equilibrium 
with solutions of various concentrations at the boiling point at the 
particular pressure. In constructing the diagram temperature is 
plotted along the vertical axis, and composition, as usual, along the 
horizontal axis. 

The data for constructing the diagram can also be calculated by 
use of the Clapeyron equation, Raoult's Law, and' Dalton’s partial- 

•/. Chem. Soc.,.73 (1898), 922-28. 

*La Tension de Vap^vjr 4 es de liquids TazeotropisTOe, Brussels, 

1918. 

XQ2Z Bd., 49-58. 
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pressure law. The diagram constructed in this manner approximates 
to the truth in a degree dependent on the accuracy of these laws in 
expressing physical relationships for the substances of which the 
solution is composed. This must al^vays be carefully considered. 


Calculation of the Composition of the Yapor- and Liquid-Phases 
of Binary Systems. 


The student of the problems of fractional distillation will fre- 
quently desire to calculate the composition of the vapor-phase of a 
system when that of the liquid is known, or to calculate that of the 
liquid-phase from knowledge of vapor composition. To make cal- 
culations of this nature it is essential to know the vapor-pressure of 
the pure substances over the temperature range in which the binary 
system is to be studied. 

The relationship known as the Clapeyron equation, which can be 
derived from the laws of thermodynamics, is an exact differential 
expression for the rate of change of pressure with absolute temper- 
ature. 


dp h 

dT TV 


(I) 


In (i) V is the increase in volume when any definite quantity of the 
liquid substance at pressure p and absolute temperature T changes to 
a saturated vapor. The heat required to vaporize the definite amount 
under the given conditions is h. If the quantity of substance is one 
mol the equation may be written : 

^ (2) 

in which L is the racial heat of vaporization under the given condi- 
tions, and V the difference in molal volume of vapor and liquid. The 
pressure p is at once the vapor -pressure of the substance and the total 
pressure on the system. If the vapor-pressure and total-pressure are 
different, as when water and water-vapor are in equilibrium at room 
temperature and pressure, equation {2) is not rigorous. However, 
unless one is dealing with a substance near the critical temperature, 
equation (2), or its integrated forms, are sufficiently accurate. 

It is of interest to note again that the Clapeyron equation affords 
a method for calculating the change of boiling point with pressure, for 
at the boiling point the vapor-pressure of the substance equals the 
external pressure. 

In order to integrate the foregoing expression, it is necessary to 
express L and Y as functions of T. Over limited temperature range 
L may be considered a constant, and the expression PV mnRT may be 
assumed to hold. Also, except near the critical temperature, the volume 
of the liquid is so small that it may be disregarded, or 

Y “ (Y vapor V liquid ) 
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Based on these assumptions the integrated form of equation (2) is 



In using this equation L and R must be expressed in the same units. 
If the molal latent heat is given in small calories the value of the 
gas-constant R must also be expressed in small calories.^^ 

Equation (3) is not exact, as is the differential equation (2). It 
cannot be more accurate than the assumptions used in integrating 
equation (2). Latent heats vary with temperature, and the expression 
PV = nRT holds only for very small changes in conditions when the 
gas under consideration is an hydrocarbon-vapor. 

If the value of L is expressed as a function of T, and if a more 
exact expression relating the pressure, volume, and temperature of a 
gas is used, a more exact integrated form of equation (2) will be 
obtained. But, in most instances, experimental data are lacking that 
can be used in evaluating the constants in the equation relating latent 
heat and temperature, as, for example in 

L = a + bT + cT2 

Moreover, it is far easier and more desirable to determine the vapor- 
pressure curve experimentally than to determine latent heats in order 
to make possible the calculation of vapor-pressures. 

The latent heat of a substance at its normal boiling point can be 
approximately calculated by use of Trouton’s Law : 

L 

= constant (4) 

b 

in which L is the molal latent heat of vaporization, and Tb the absolute 
temperature at which the substance boils at one atmosphere pressure. 
The value of the constant is 20-21 for hydrocarbons. Liquids that 
are associated, such as water, alcohols, and acetic acid, have latent heats 
widely different from that calculated from Trouton’s rule. 

A modification of Trouton’s rule which gives more nearly correct 
results is that of Nernst: 

^ =9.5 logioTb — 0.007 Tb (5) 

but even this does not hold for liquids that, like water, are highly 
associated. 

When the vapor-pressure curve is known for substances A and B, 
it is possible to calculate the equilibrium composition of the vapor from 
that of the liquid mixture or solution of A and B, provided these sub- 
stances form what has been referred to above as concentrated perfect- 

R = 1.9852 small calories per degree. 

= 0.08207 liter-atmospheres per degree. 

= 8.3162 X 10^ ergs or 8.3162 joules per degree. 
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solutions. In this event the law of Eaoult holds approximately and 
affords the basis for calculating the partial vapor-pressure of each 
component- If such calculations are made for a number of composi- 
tions a curve may be 'plotted, as has already been explained, that will 
show the composition o£ the vapor in. equilibrium 'vvith liq^uid of any 
composition. 

As has been indicated there are many mixtures of such a nature 
that the vapor-pressures of the components are not proportional to the 
mol- fractions. Other formulas have been suggested, among which 
may be mentioned those of Duhem/^ Margules,^^ Lehfeldt^^ and 
Zawidski.^® 

A brief discussion of these formulas is given in Young’s ‘Trac- 
tional Distillation” (1903), 104-113; (1922), 88-94. 

More recently M. A. Rosanofi and his co-workers have published 
a series of articles describing the results of their experiments on frac- 
tional distillation and in one paper formulate a theory of fractional 
distillation. The general equation given by Rosanoff for the calcula- 
tion of vapor composition from the total-pressure curve and the vapor- 
pressures of the components ‘Y’’ and ‘‘2’’ is: — 

( bgP,— i 4 p 3 ) 

in which 

X = mol- fraction of one of the components in the liquid 
mixture. 

% the total pressure. 

pi and p2 = the partial-pressures of the components in the vapor- 
phase. 

Pi and Pg = the vapor-pressures of the pure components of the 
mixture. 

The equation of the isothermal total-pressure curve must be known. 
This can be derived from experimental data. 

As an example of how well the equation reproduces experimental 
data Table XX showing the observed and calculated total-pressures and 
vapor-compositions of mixtures of ethyl iodide and ethyl acetate is 
given. In this case 

jt = 280.325 + 250.403X — 285.085x2 -f- 2io.g95x® — I03.i47x^ 

Ethyl iodide and ethyl acetate form a mixture that, at 49-99° C., has 
a maximum vapor-pressure when the content of ethyl iodide is 76.49 
per cent. Also association in the liquid state is entirely probable. In 

^Ann. de I'Ecole normale Sup.:,4 ( 1887 ), ( 3 ), 91 6 ( 1889 ), ( 3 ), 153 . Trav. 
et. Men. ie h fac. de Lille, 1894, III, D. 

^ Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad., 104 (1895), 1243. 

40 (1895), (v), 397; 46 O898), (v), 42; 47 (iSpO), (v), 284. 
^ZeitPkysik Chem,, 35 (1900), 129. 

^^ 7 . Anu, Chem. Sec., 36 (1914)^ 1993-2004. 
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TABLE XX 

Rosanoff’s Data on the System Ethyl Iodide- Ethyl Acetate 


TEMPERATURE 49 - 99 ° C. 


Molar % 
C 2 H 5 I in the 
Liquid 

Jt 

Obs. 

Jt 

Calc. 

Molar 9o C 2 H 5 I in Vapor 

Obs. 

Calc. 

5.90 

294.3 

294.1 

9.8 

II. I 

11.48 

304.7 

305.3 

17.7 

19-3 

13.76 

308.7 

309.9 

20.9 

20.1 

19.46 

319.5 

319-7 

27.9 

28.6 

22.88 

325.2 

324.9 

31-7 

32.2 

3057 

335.4 

335-4 

39.0 

39.4 

37-45 

343.4 

343.2 

4 S -3 

45.4 

45.88 

350.7 

351.0 

52.2 

52.4 

54-86 

357.4 

357-4 

59.7 

59.5 

63.40 

361.7 

36 r. 6 

66.1 

66.1 

7.3.88 

363.5 

364. T 

74.0 

74.4 

82.53 

3635 

363.6 

81.5 

81.S 

90.98 

360.7 

360.4 

89-3 

89.4 


view of these facts the agreement between observed and calculated 
values must be considered very good. Several other examples are 
given by Ro-sanoff. The difference between observed and calculated 
total-pressure of benzene and toluene mixtures did not exceed 0.5 mm., 
and in all except one instance is 0.3 mm. or less. 

Derivation of Equations from Experimental Data. 

It is frequently either necessary or desirable to know the equation 
of the curve that passes through a series of points that have been 
determined by experiment. The most valuable exposition of methods 
for finding such equations, and for solving numerous related prob- 
lems, is that of Dr. Theodore R. Running, entitled ''Empirical 
Formulas.’’ 

x 

As an example, the equation y — ^ ^ ^ iri which x is the com- 

position of the liquid and y the composition of the vapor, both in terms 
of benzene, and expressed by weight as decimal parts of unity, repre- 
sents the curve relating vapor and liquid compositions of mixtures 

Published by John Wiley and Sons in 1917. 

“The data are those of Young given in “Fractional Distillation,” 1903, 

p. 151: 


X 

y 

X 

y 

0.50 

0.714 

0.20 

0.385 

0.45 

0.672 

0.15 

0.306 

0^0 

0.625 

O.IO 

0.217 

0.35 

0-574 

0.05 

0.II6 

0.30 

0.517 

0.00 

0.000 

0.25 

0-455 
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of benzene and toluene with precision. This equation was derived 
by application of a modification of Formula ii on p. 38 of Dr. Run- 
ning’s book. 

Likewise the equation y 65.8 + 14.4(3.111)^ represents the rela- 
tionship between composition of liquid and vapor and boiling point for 
any mixture of benzene and toluene when the total pressure is 760 mm. 
'Phis was derived by application of formula 6 on page 28 of “Empirical 
Formulas.” 


Development of the Theory of Fractional Distillation. 

The use of fractional distillation as a method of separating the 
components of liquid mixtures is based on the fact that the composi- 
tion of the vapor is different from that of the liquid. This was recog- 
nized in a qualitative way and formed the basis of commercial opera- 
tions long before a comprehensive theory of distillation was quantita- 
tively formulated. The Coffee still was designed by Coffee of 
Dublin in 1832 and used commercially. The use of simpler stills dates 
back almost to the dawn of history. On the other hand the mathe- 
matical theory of the distillation of binary mixtures in a column still 
was first developed by Sorel in 1893. Other notable contributions to 
the theory of distillation are those of Barrell, Thomas, and Young, 

S. Young, Lord Rayleigh,*^ W. K. Lewis, Rosanoff,“‘‘ A. F. Duf- 
ton and Hausbrand.-^ 

These discussions have been limited in the main to binary systems, 
though Barrell, Thomas, and Young, and also Rosanoff,-'* discuss a 
ternary mixture. 

A symposium on fractional distillation at the 63rd meeting of the 
American Chemical Society resulted in the prepai'ation and publication 
of several interesting papers,*^^ These are mainly adaptations from or 
extensions of, the theory of distillation as developed by W. K. Lewis, 
who in turn acknowledges his indebtedness to Sorel. While Lewis’ 
theoretical treatment of the subject is essentially a simplification of 
that of Sorel he nevertheless deserves much credit for crystallizing the 
subject matter and presenting it in a useful and understandable manner. 

The reader should not overlook the recent work of Robinson, en- 

^ These equations were derived by Mr. John C. Genicsse in the course of 
work in progress in the Chemical Engineering Liboralorics at the University 
of Michigan. 

^“Chemistry as Applied to the Arts and Manufactures,” Volume i, Alcohol 

““La Rectification de I’alcohol,” Paris, 1893. 

“PM. Ma^., 37 (1894), a 

Ckem, Soc., 75 (1899), 679-710. 

^PhiL Mag., 4 (1902), 527. 

“/. Ind. Eng, Chem., i (1909), 522-33. 

Am. Chem. Soc., 36 (1914), 2000-4; 37 (1915), 301-4. 

” Phil Mag., 4 (1921), 633-46. 

^Die Wirkungsweise der RekMAer und Distillicr-Apparate, 4th Editicjii- - 
1921. 

Am. Chem. Soc., 37 (1915), 1072-78. 

Ind. Eng, Chem., 14 (1922), 476-97. 
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titled “The Elements of Fractional Distillation/’ which is an exposition 
of the Sorel-Lewis treatment of the subject, nor that of Young, which 
is a revised and much enlarged edition of his well known “Fractional 
Distillation/’ 

The Ideal Process of Fractional Distillation. 

Fractional distillation as a method for producing changes in the 
composition of liquid mixtures or for separating the components of 
mixtures of Type I, is based on the fact that when a liquid mixture 
is heated and vaporized, the vapor is richer than the liquid in the more 
volatil component. The ideal distillation process at constant pressure 
consists in countercurrently contacting the upward flowing vapor and 
the downward flowing liquid so intimately that equilibrium between 
the two phases is obtained at all points, and change in composition of 
the phases occurs continuously. The ascending vapor becomes richer, 
and the descending liquid poorer, in the more volatil component. 
Temperature varies, and is dependent upon phase compositions at any 
point. An almost infinite number of successive and mutually dependent 
changes in composition occur. The ideal distillation process may be 
regarded as truly differential in nature. A heat loss is involved that 
depends on the weight of pure liquid B necessarily returned to the 
fractionating system. 

Two types of ideal process must be considered, Type A, the process 
in which a definite part of the heat loss occurs in the apparatus for 
countercurrently contacting vapor and liquid, and Type B, the process 
in which the entire heat loss occurs in the reflux or partial condenser 
that returns liquid to the contacting apparatus. 

The ideal system without reflux condensation is not made the basis 
of commercial operations and will therefore not be considered. The 
theory of this system has been developed by Lord Rayleigh and by 
Rosanoff.®^^ 

The discussion that follows will be limited to solutions or binary 
mixtures of substances A and B. 

Distillation Process and Apparatus. 

The nature of the ideal distillation process has just been indicated. 
The apparatus for conducting this hypothetical process would consist 
of a still, a column of infinite number of sections each designed to give 
perfect countercurrent contacting of liquid and vapor, a reflux to con- 
dense part of the vapor of the volatil component and return it to the 
top of the column, and a condenser to change the product from vapor 
to liquid. The commercial column differs from the ideal column in 
that it consists of a few sections only, and in other respects that will 
be indicated in the discussion that follows. 

^New edition. 1922, published by Macmillan. 

^PhiL Mag, ( 6 ), 4 (1902), 521-37. 

Am, Chem, Soc,, 36 (1914), ^>00-4. 
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In the design of commercial equipment for fractional distillation, 
and in the conduct of efficient fractional distillation operations, it is 
necessary to know: 

1. The minimum weight of vapor that must be formed in the 
still at any time in order to separate unit weight of product at that 
time. 

2. The minimum weight of reflux (i.e., weight of liquid returned 
to the top of the column) that must be returned to the top of the 
column at any time in order to separate unit weight of product at that 
time in a column designed to operate without heat loss. 

3. The number of ^‘perfect contacts’^ required to produce a given 
change in composition at any time, and for any given weight of reflux. 

4. The number of “imperfect contacts’’ required to produce a 
given change in composition at any time, and for any given weight 
of reflux. 

The paragraphs that follow will be devoted to methods for cal- 
culating these various quantities. The discussion will be limited at 
first to ^‘batch” distillation and then will be extended to cover con- 
tinuous distillation. 

Diagram and Nomenclature. 

The discussion that follows will be based on the diagram shown in 
Figure 14, and refers to the process of Type B in which the heat loss 
occurs entirely in the reflux. The apparatus consists of a still, a 
column that may be considered as made up of contacting sections or 
of unit lengths of packing or filling, a reflux or partial condenser, and 
a condenser that converts the product from vapor to liquid. The 
nomenclature is indicated on the diagram. It will be noted that each 
symbol is the initial letter of the name of the thing for which it stands. 
This scheme of nomenclature has the important advantage of clarity 
and avoidance of confusion. Each equation or expression can be 
readily expanded into words as it is read because of the ease with 
which initial letters are associated with the words for which they stand. 
It is only necessary to remember the following facts : 

always stands for a composition expressed in terms of the more 
volatil component and as a decimal part of unity. Physical units of 
weight and not mols are referred to. Except when used as subscripts 

‘‘L” always stands for a weight of liquid. 

“V’’ always stands for a weight of vapor. 

Subscripts : 

Subscripts of “L” or “V” indicate the point in the apparatus 
where the particular weight of liquid or vapor is located. 

Subscripts of C consist of two parts, first, a letter ''L” or ''V,” 
indicating whether the composition is that of liquid or vapor, 
and second, letters S, N, R, P, etc., indicating the location of 
the liquid or vapor whose composition is referred to, as still. 



Other Symbols: 



Symbols Ma, Mb, etc., stand for the molecular weight of the 
component indicated by the subscript. 

Symbols ha and stand for the latent heats of vaporization per 
unit weight of substances A and B respectively. 
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Symbols Ha and Hb stand for the molal latent heats of vapor- 
ization of substances A and B respectively. 

The mark or ‘'prime/' indicates that the quantity so marked is 
the minimum. For example “L'r" stands for the minimum 
weight of refluxed liquid. 

Minimum Vaporization. 

In order to separate a weight of product Lp from a binary mixture 
of substances A and B a weight of vapor Vs must be formed in the 
still. It is apparent that 

Vs = Lp + Ls+, (7) 

in which L g ^ j is the weight of the liquid returned to the still from 
the bottom of the column. Then, equating the weight of volatil com- 
ponent in the still-vapor to the weight of volatil component in Lp 
and j 

VsCvs = LpClp+Ls+i ^LS + i (^) 

Eliminating L g ^ j from (7) and (8), 

VsCvs = LpCpp + (Vs — Lp)Cls4.i (9) 

In an ideal fractionating apparatus operating with minimum reflux 
^LS + i ^ ^LS- This can be seen from the following facts. If all 
the vapor from the still were condensed in the reflux, the weight and 
composition of the liquid returned to the still from the bottom of the 
column would be the same as the weight and composition of the vapor 
leaving the still, i.e., Lg^ j = Vs, and CLg j = Cys- Under these 
conditions the weight of liquid tq be vaporized in the still in order to 
separate unit weight of product is infinite. However, to oi)erate with 
total or maximum reflux is manifestly out of the question. Now as 
the weight of reflux used is decreased from this impractical maximum 
to amounts usual in commercial practice, and beyond that to the theo- 
retical minimum, the weight of liquid necessarily formed in the still 
to separate unit weight of product is correspondingly decreased. Obvi- 
ously C^g q- j is less than Cys except when all vapor is condensed in 
the reflux. The less the weight of refluxed liquid the smaller is 
Cls -1- I* Cps + I can never be less than Cls> ft)r it is apparent 

that it would never be possible by any process of countercurrent con- 
tacting to form from the still-vapor a liquid poorer in the volatil com- 
ponent than the liquid in equilibrium with the still-vapor. Hence 
Cls-I-i always lies between the compositions Cys and Cls- As the 
reflux is decreased to a minimum Cl 3 q. j approaclies Cls as a limit. 
When the reflux is minimum 

Cls + 1 = Cls 


(10) 
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This is the case now under discussion. Hence, combining (9) and 
(10), and solving for V's 


V' — (Clp — Cls) 
^ Cvs — Cls 


(II) 


By the use of equation (ii) the weight of vapor V's that must be 
formed in the still, in order to separate a weight Lp of product, can be 
calculated. It is important to remember that the weight V's found in 
this manner is the minimum vaporization, and applies only to opera- 
tions conducted in the ideal apparatus with its infinite number of 
perfect contacts between vapor and liquid in the column. In any 
commercial apparatus the weight of liquid vaporized in the still is 
necessarily greater than the quantity V's calculated from equation 
(ii). The calculation of the quantities in a commercial still are dis- 
cussed below. 


Minimum Weight of Reflux. 

Distillation to be most economical in any given apparatus must 
be conducted with the least possible expenditure of heat energy per 
unit weight of product. Loss of heat in the ideal distillation system 
of Type B occurs entirely in the reflux and condenser. The loss in 
the condenser cannot be avoided as it is inherent in change of state 
from, vapor to liquid. If the apparatus is to be economically operated, 
the heat loss in the reflux must be reduced to a practical minimum, 
approaching as nearly as may be feasible to minimum reflux in the 
ideal distillation apparatus. The ideal fractionating column consists of 
an infinite number of sections, each of which produces an infinitesimal 
change in phase compovsitiotis, whereas the commercial apparatus con- 
sists of a limited number of sections each of which niUsSt produce a 
large change in phase compositions. To effect such changes of com- 
positions in commercial apparatus, it is necessary to increase the weight 
of liquid returned to the top of the column from the reflux, to weights 
generally greatly in excess of the minimum required in the ideal 
column. 

In order to calculate the minimum weight of reflux in the ideal 
column, one must determine the minimum weight of vapor necessarily 
formed in the still per unit weight of product. The procedure for 
this has been developed, and the minimum vaporization can be calcu- 
lated from equation ( 1 1 ) . 

From equation (7) 

L',s + i =V's-Lp 

in which L's^ j is the minimum weight of liquid returned to the still 
from the bottom of the column, and V's the minimum vaporization. 

The minimum reflux L'r cannot be calculated without taking into 

** V's it will be recalled is used to designate the minimum Vs. 
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account the thermal q[tiantities involved in composition changes in the 
column. An exact analysis, taking into account thermal quantities 
other than latent heats and heats of chemical reactions, requires data 
that are not available and is so involved as to be impractical. The 
error resulting from neglect of heat quantities other than these is well 
within the reasonable limits of accuracy in the design of commercial 
column apparatus. 

A general relationship giving the approximate value of any Lr 
can be derived. In the following derivation only latent heats will be 
taken into account, since chemical reactions do not occur in the dis- 
tillation operations of the oil-refinery except when heavy oils are 
distilled or when cracking is intended. Equating weights of liquids 
and vapors entering and leaving the column. 


Vs + Lr = Vt -|- (12) 
Equating latent heats of vapors entering and leaving the column 

VsCvshb-fVs (i — Cvs) ha = VTCvThb+Vx (i — Cyx) K 

approx. 

(13) 

in which it will be recalled hu = latent heat per unit weight of the more 
volatil component, and ha = latent heat per unit weight of the less 
volatil component. These latent heats of vaporization are to he taken 
at the approximate mean temperature in the column. 

But Vt = Lp -f Lr (14) 

Combining (13) and (14), and solving for Lp, 

Lr = Vs [Cvs(ht — ha) 4 - ha] _ 

approx. CvT (hb ha) + ha ^ 


and since Cyp equals Clp, 

Lr = Vs [Cvs(hb — ha) +ha] 

approx. ClP (hb ha) -f h. ^ 


(15) 


Equation (15) is general and may be applied in ascertaining the 
value of Lp in the 'corntnercial column as well as in the ideal column. 
It may be applied equally well to the calculation of relationships in 
systems composed of A and B when these substances form concen- 
trated perfect solutions or when they do not form such solutions. If 
A and B form a perfect solution the following relationships must hold 


Lr = Vs [Cys(MA-MB) +MB] . 

approx. ClpCMa — Mb)-1-Mb ^ 


(16) 


in which Ma and Mb stand for the molecular weights of A and B re- 
spectively. 

Equation (16) is somewhat more convenient than equation (15) 
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since molecular weights are always known even though latent heats 
may not be known. However, equation (i6) can be applied only in 
those cases in which A and B form a perfect solution. Furthermore, 
when data are available, equation (15) should be used in preference 
to (16) because equation (16) is based on the assumption that 
molecular latent heats of A and B are equal 

If the minimum weight of reflux L'r is desired, it may be calculated 
by substituting the minimum vaporization V's for Vs in either equa- 
tion (15) or (16). 

Change in Phase Compositions Per Unit Section o£ the Column. 

In the design or operation of any column it is essential to know 
the change in composition of liquid and vapor that occurs in any unit 
section of the column, as well as in the entire column composed of any 
number of unit sections. A column section may be any number (not 
necessarily integral) of plates of any type, as for example bubbler-cap 
or sieve-plate, or it may be any arbitrarily chosen length or packed- or 
lilled-column. The following treatment of the subject will not be 
concerned with the ideal column since this column is composed of an 
inflnite number of sections in each of which an infinitesimal change of 
phase compositions occurs. The column consisting of a limited number 
of sections, in each of which equilibrium is established between vapor 
and liquid phases, will first be considered, and following this the com- 
mercial column with its limited number of sections and imperfect 
contact of vapor and liquid will be discussed. By “perfect"' contacting 
is meant that type of contacting of vapor and liquid that results in 
establishing equilibrium. “Imperfect" contacting is any type of con- 
tacting that does not result in establishing equilibrium. 

The column-section that produces the same change in compositions 
of vapor and liquid phases as is produced in one perfect contacting 
will be designated as a “perfect" column-section, or for brevity as a 
“perfect"-section. I have already pointed out that in any column of 
limited number of sections the change in phase-compositions per section 
must be finite, and must be large if the change in compositions in the 
entire column is large. 

The symbol AC will be used to refer to the increment of change in 
composition from one section of the column to tht next. The sub- 
scripts “L" or “V" will indicate whether the. symbol for the increment 
refers to liquid or vapor. Thus ACln refers to the increment of change 
in composition of the liquid as a result of contact of liquid with vapor 
in the Nth section. 

An exact relationship from which Acl in any section of the column 
can be calculated is derived by equating the weights of materials enter- 
ing and leaving suitably selected portions of the distillation system. 
The method of procedure is illustrated by the following development 
of an expression for ACln* It should be noted that the weight bal- 
ances are so chosen that the final expression contains only known or 
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calculable weights and compositions. The derivation here given refers 
to batch distillation in an apparatus similar to that shown diagram- 
matically in Figure 14. Consider the column to be cut between sec- 
tions N and N -f- i- Then equating weights of materials 

Vn = Li 4 + I + (^7) 

Likewise equating weights of the volatil component, 

VnCvn^Ln + iC +LpClp (18) 

By definition of AC 

ACln = C 4. 1 — Ci,N ( 19) 

Combining (18) and (19) to eliminate C^n + i » 

VnCvn = 4 j (Cln + ^ Cln) + LpClp 

Solving for ACln> 

ACi,„= Y - S'SvN- . L r Ci.p 

^N + i 

Combining (17) and (20) to eliminate L2s3-4 i , 

_Vn(Cvn — Cln) — Lp(Clp — Cln) 

ACln 

In equation (21) Lp, Cj^p, and Cln are known. CvN also known, 
for the perfect column-section, since it is the composition of the vapor 
in equilibrium with the liquid in the Nth section. Vn niay be assumed, 
but more commonly Lp per unit weight of Lp is assumed, and Vn 
approximately calculated by taking into account heat quantities as in 
equation (15). The relationship applicable in this case is 

Vn = (Lr + Lp) rCLp(hh — hg) +ha] 

approx. CvN(hb ha) + h. 

The approximate equation (22) may be derived by substituting CvN 
for CvSj and Vn for Vs, in equation (15), and solving for Vn- 
When A and B form concentrated perfect solutions it follows from 
equation (16) that equation (22) may be written 

Vn = (Lr + Lp) [Clp(Ma — Mb) + MbI . . 

"approx. Cvn(Ma Mb)+Mb ^ 

Calculation of the Number of Perfect Sections Required in a 
Column. 

In the foregoing paragraphs a method has been formulated far 
calculating the change in phase compositions in one perfect coliimu' 
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section. The relationship of ACln to known weights and composi- 
tions of liquids and vapors in any section “N’' is given by equations 
(21) and (22), 

The general problem of calculating the number of perfect column 
sections required to produce any desired change in phase compositions 
in a system of two components, when operating with a given ratio of 
weight of reflux to weight of product, can now be solved. 

The procedure is as follows: 

a. Construct the isobaric curve showing the composition of the 
vapor in equilibrium with liquid of any composition, that is, the curve 
showing the relationship between composition of liquid Cl and vapor 
Cv at constant pressure. 

b. Using equation (22) calculate the value of corresponding 

to a series of arbitrarily selected values of Cln- Construct a 
Vn ^ Cln curve from which values of may be read for any value 
of Cln- 

c. Find the value of the first ACl by substituting values of the 
(juantities Vn, Lp, CvN, Cln and Cpp, all of which are known or 
found as in (a) and (b). The first change in composition occurs in 
the still, which should really be regarded as the first section of the 
column. 

d. Add the value of ACl found in (c) to the value of Cl nsed 
in (c), which in this first instance is Cls- This sum is the composi- 
tion of the liquid in the next perfect column-section which, in this 
instance, is the bottom perfect-section of the column. 

e. Using this new value of Cl, calculate ACp for the first perfect- 
section by a repetition of the processes above outlined. The sum of 
this Cl and ACl is the composition of the liquid in the second perfect- 
section. 

/. Repeat the calculations in like manner until the sum of Cp and 
ACl is equal to or exceeds the desired composition of the product 
Clp- The number of perfect-sections required will then be apparent. 

The foregoing method of calculating the number of perfect column- 
sections required to produce a given change in liquid composition is 
satisfactory when the number of sections required is small. The 
number of perfect-sections will be small if the corresponding values 
of Cl and Cy are widely different, and if the total change in com- 
“^sition to be effected is small. 



If the number of sections required is large the foregoing method 
of calculation is tedious. Consequently, if it is apparent that the num- 
ber of sections required may be large the following method involving 
graphic integration will be found convenient. This method is best 
illustrated by a specific problem. 


Statement of the Problem. 

A solution containing benzene and toluene is to be distilled in such 
a manner as to give a product containing 95 per cent of benzene by 
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weight. At the instant when the liquid in the still contains 20 per cent 
of benzene and 80 per cent of toluene by weight it is desired to know 
the minimum number of perfect column sections that will be required 
if the ratio of weight of reflux to weight of product is 4: i. Pressure 
throughout the system is assumed to be 750 mm. of mercury. 


Solution o£ the Problem. 


The first step in the solution of the problem is the construction of 
the isobaric diagram showing the composition of the vapor in equi- 
X 



Fig. 15. — Boiling Point ^ Composition Diagram for the System Benzene- 
I'ohiene at 750 mm. 


librium with solutions of benzene and toluene of any composition. 
The curves marked ‘IkiuicF' and "Vapor” in Figure 15 give the neces- 
sary information.^ Columns i and 2 in Table XXF show equilil)- 
rium values of liquid and vapor compositions as read from these 
curves. 

The second step is to calculate values of Vn corresponding to 
arbitrarily selected values of CvN* For this purpose appropriate 
values are substituted in equation (22) or (23). In this instance 
equation (23) is used since benzene and toluene form a solution that 
may be regarded ^as approximating to the concentrated perfect solu- 
tion. The following illustrates the method of making the calculation. 
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TABLE XXI 

Values of Quantities Required for Solution of Batch -Distillation 

Problem 


Cln 

CvN 

Vn 

ACln 

I 

ACln 

0.20 

0.375 

548 

0.0467 

21.37 

0.25 

0.445 

542 a 

0.0806 

12.42 

0.30 

0.508 

5-36 a 

0.1080 

9-27 

0.40 

0.620 

5-26 

0.1424 

7-03 

0.50 

0.714 

5.1921 

0.1574 

6.36 

0.60 

0.792 

5.126 

0.1538 

6.50 

0.70 

0.857 

5.07 a 

0.1340 

7-47 

0,80 

0.913 

5.027 

0.1038 

9.64 

0.90 

0.960 

4.99 a 

0.0626 

iS-98 

0.9s 

0.980 

4.978 

0.03757 

26.62 


a. Read from Cln ^ Vn curve, Fig. i6. 


The first arbitrarily selected value of CvN <^^- 375 > corresponding to 

a liquid composition 0.20. 


V (Lr + T.,.) |C,.i . (Ma-Mh) +M |,1 , 

Cvn(Ma-Mb) + Mn --n-u, 

(4+t) ro-QSfQ^ — 7?^) +7^ 1 _ 

0-375(92—- 78) + 7 ^ 


The values of Vjs[ shown in column 3 of d'alile XXI were calculated 
in similar manner. The Cln ^ Vn curve plotted from these data 
is shown in Figure 16. 

The third step is to calculate values of ACj^N corresponding to 
arbitrarily chosen values of CpN* may he done by substituting 

proper values in equation (21). Values of Vn can be read from the 
Cln Vn curve of Figure 16. 


^r’ _ VnCCvn — Cln) — Li>(Cij> — Cln) 

ACln- v^f=u, "T ( 2 O 

For the perfect section in which the composition of the liquid is 0.20 

4 Cln = 5-48(0.375 - °.^°) - ■.°°(° 9 S - °.^°) ^ f 

5.48 — 1. 00 ^ 

The values shown in column 4 of Table XXI were calculated in similar 
manner. 

The values of ACi,n are the changes in composition in one perfect 
column-section. The reciprocals of these values are the number of 
perfect column-sections required to pfoduce unit change in liquid com- 
position at the point in the column where, in one section, the com- 
petition of the liquid changes from Cln ^ Cln + ACl, when the 
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coinposition of the product is Clp- Values of — are shown in 
column 5 of Table XXI. 

The fourth step in the solution of the problem is the graphical 

integration of , CpN between desired limits which in this 

problem are 0.95, i.e., the coinposition of the product, and 0.20, i.e., 
the composition of the liquid in the still. In order to accomplish this 
graphical integration it is necessary to construct a curve of the type 



0.0 0.1 02 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 

Fig. 16. — Cln Vn Curve. 


shown in Figure 17. The first step in obtaining this curve is to plot 
horizontal lines of length of the ACln corresponding to the selected 
values of CpisT and at distances from the horizontal axis equal to the 

corresponding value .of abscissas of the ends of each 

horizontal line are thus Cln and (Cln+^Cl). The smooth 
curve shown in Figure 17 is so drawn that the area under the curve 
between the abscissas corresponding to the ends of any of the horizontal 
lines is equal to the area under that horizontal line. The area under 
any of the horizontal lines is a rectangle whose dimensions are ACln 


and — , and whose area is therefore i.o. The curve shown in 

ACln 

Figure 17 is so drawn that the similarly shaded areas above and below 
any horizontal line are equal. It should be noted that only occasionally 
will the smooth curve bisect a horizontal line. A planimeter will be 
found most helpful in constructing the smooth curve. 
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The value of the desired in- 
tegral is the area bounded by 
the smooth curve, the horizon- 
tal-axis, and the ordinates 
drawn through abscissas 0.20 
and 0.95. The smooth-curve 
has not been extended to inter- 
sect the ordinate 0.20 as this 
was in this instance both incon- 
venient and unnecessary, since 
the area under the smooth curve 
between the abscissas 0.2 and 
(0.2 0.0467) must be i.o. 
The area under the curve be- 
tween abscissas 0.2467 and 0.95 
is 6.005. total area is 

7.005, and therefore the number 
of perfect column sections re- 
quired to change the composi- 
tion from 0.20 to 0.95 is seven. 
As has been noted, one of 
these sections is the still itself, 
and therefore the number of 
perfect sections in the column 
is six. 

The General Problem o£ 
Batch Distillation. 

The problem that has just 
been outlined and the solution 
presented exemplify the method 
of attack on the general prob- 
lem of the design of apparatus 
for batch distillation. In gen- 
eral, it will be desired to accom- 
plish separations by distillation 
at the lowest possible cost. This 
entails a proper balancing of 
fixed or overhead charges and 
direct operating costs, or, in 
other words, an optimum rela- 
tionship between the number of 
perfect sections in the column 
and the average reflux-ratio. 
So, in the design of column- 
apparatus, it is necessary not 
only to provide a number of sec- 
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tions that will allow the required separation, 
account the cost factors. ^ 

The variables in the design of a column for separate^, the c 6 hi-\ 
ponents of any given solution are those of equations (21) and (22) 
namely : 

Composition of product. 

Composition of liquid in still at any instant. 

_ ^ . ... - Weight of Reflux in unit time 

The reflux-ratio, which equals ... . — : — 7-:: r—. 

^ Weight of Product m unit time. 

The number of perfect column sections. 

The weight of the product. 


1. 

2. 


4 - 

5 - 


Since the present discussion is conceimcd with the seiiaralion of 
the components of a particular solution the quantities representing 
inherent properties of the system do not enter the discussion as vari- 
ables. The equilibrium values of liquid and vapor compositions arc 
determined by the nature of the substances composing the given 
solution. 

The number of column-sections required to make a given change 
in compositions will be smaller the larger the numerical difference of 
the equilibrium values of composition of liquid and vapor, that is, the 
quantity Cy — Cp. Inspection of the isobaric diagram will render 
apparent the fact that the composition difference Cy — is small 
when Cl approaches the composition of either substance or that of 
any constant-boiling mixture. Hence, the less pure the product the 
smaller is the necessary number of perfect sections required for the 
separation. Also, the larger the proportion of the volatil component 
in the liquid in the still at any instant, the fewer the sections needed 
to effect the separation. Since in batch distillation the composition 
of the liquid in the still continuously changes, it is desirable to make 
calculations, similar to that given in detail above, for several successive 
compositions of the still-liquid. 

The column may be designed to operate with any reflux-ratio 
greater than the minimum reflux-ratio for any comix)sition of the still- 
liquid. The larger the reflux-ratio the smaller the number of perfect 
sections required to effect any desired separation. Hence, for each of 
the several compositions of the still-liquid it is desirable to calculate 
the number of perfect column-sections for each of a series of assumed 
reflux-ratios. 

When the foregoing calculations have been made the designer is 
in a position to select the number of perfect sections for the column, 
and to specify the smallest reflux-ratio that can be used for any com- 
position of still-liquid. Rather than attempt difficult separations tliat 
necessitate the use of an unduly large number of perfect column-sec- 
tions, or of an excessive reflux-ratio, it will be found desirable lo 
separate an intermediate fraction of composition much smaller than 
that of the product. The weight of this fraction which must be 
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redistilled will not be large. It will be more economical to proceed 
in this manner than to construct and operate the still so as to make 
possible the nearly quantitative separation of the given solution into 
desired product and residue. 

The factors discussed in the foregoing paragraphs condition the 
design of the column as to number of perfect sections, but not as to 
its capacity. The capacity or horizontal cross-sectional area is de- 
pendent on the weight of product to be made in unit time. The weight 
of product and the largest reflux-ratio determine not only the cross- 
sectional area of the column, but also the area of the heating surfaces 
in the still, the cooling surface of reflux and condenser, and the sizes 
of the piping. 

Relation of the ‘"Perfect’* Column-Section to the Plate or Unit- * 
Length of the Working Column. 

The foregoing discussion of the calculation of the number of 
column-sections required to produce a given change in composition has 
been based on the conception of the “perfect” column-section, that is, 
the section into which liquid and vapor of any composition may enter 
and in which they are so brought into contact that equilibrium is estab- 
lished. In order that the equations developed can be used in the 
design of distillation apparatus it is necessary to establish relationships 
between the “perfect” column-section and the plate or unit-length of 
columns used in practice. 

The plate or unit-length of the working column is ineffective in 
producing equilibrium for two reasons: 

1. Liquid and vapor are not brought into sufficiently intimate 
contact. 

2. The time of contact is necessarily too short. 

Obviously, the molecules of liquid and vapor cannot be brought 
together with the required intimacy of contact in the time allotted and 
by a physical process so crude that it involves proximity of drops and 
bubbles rather than admixture of particles of molecular dimensions. 

Were equilibrium established the number of molecules of A and 
also of B entering the liquid from the vapor and entering the vapor 
from the liquid would be equal. This is equivalent to the statement 
that the vapor tension of each component in the liquid would be equal 
to the vapor pressure of the same component in the vapor, or again^ 
the difference in pressures of each component in the two phases would 
be zero. The rate at which equilibrium approached in any system 
is dependent on the magnitude of the force or forces tending to bring 
the system into equilibrium. The forces in this instance are the dif- 
ferences in pressures of each component in the two phases. As 
equilibrium is approached these forces approach zero, and consequently 
the rate of approach to equilibrium becomes continuously less. In 
commercial practice advantage must be taken of the rapid rate of 
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change resulting from large pressure differences operative at the 
beginning of the process, that i£ completed, would result in establishing 
equilibrium. 

As a result of the fact that a commercial column must produce a 
reasonable quantity of product in any given time, the rate of change 
of phase-compositions must be rapid, or the time required for a given 
change must be small. If the time required is large the column must 
be large, and the loss of heat also excessive. Even if liquid and vapor 
were brought into most intimate contact in a working-column it would 
be impractical so to operate the column as to reach equilibrium in any 
section. 

Because of lack of intimate contact, diffusion of the components 
in each phase is also involved in the processes in progress in every 
section. Rate of diffusion is dependent, among other factors, on the 
difference of pressures of each component in both phases. A high 
rate of diffusion is necessary to compensate in some measure for lack 
of intimacy of contact of the phases. 

As a consequence of the fact that equilibrium is not established 
at any point in a working column this column must be composed of 
more sections than the ‘‘perfect^^ column. Some number (not neces- 
sarily integral) of plates or unit-lengths of the working column will 
produce the same change in compositions as one perfect column-section. 
This equivalent number is not always the same, but is dependent on 
velocity of flow of liquid and vapor, in the column, and on diffusion 
velocities of the components. Temperature and pressure affect the 
velocities of both flow and diffusion. 

The technical literature contains very few references to measure- 
ments of phase compositions in working columns. In a recent article 
W. K. Lewis calculates from rather incomplete data given by Mariller 
that in the distillation of a water-alcohol mixture i .i plates of a 
working-column were equivalent to one perfect column-section. W. 
A. Peters reports the results of experiments which indicate that 
when a mixture of acetic acid arid water is distilled in a 28-iiich diameter 
sieve-plate column of 28 plates, the number of plates equivalent to one 
perfect column-section is nearly the same as when this solution is dis- 
tilled through a 4j^-inch bubbler-cap plate-column of 20 plates with 
one bubbler-cap on each plate, the numbers being 1.92 plates and 2.22 
plates respectively. When a solution of alcohol and water was dis- 
tilled, in one instance through a 36-'inch Badger bubbler-cap plate- 
column, and in another through the 4 -inch bubbler cap plate-column, 
the plates equivalent to one perfect- section were 1.43 and 1.44 re- 
spectively. Peters also reports the results of experiments conducted 
to determine the length of ring-packed laboratory column equivalent to 
one perfect column-section. His results are shown in Table XXII. 
The large influence of the nature of the substances composing the 

Ifd, Eng. Chem., 14 (1922), 496. 

“Distillation Fractionee.” 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 14 (1922), 476-9. 
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solution is evident. In each instance the column was packed with 
%-mch ring-filling. 

The data in Table XXII show, in a general way, that the higher 
the molecular weight the larger the number of plates required to do 
the work of one perfect column-section. This is to be expected because 
of the dependence of rate of diffusion on molecular weight. Peters 
has also studied the effect of variation of ring size in the distillation 
of an acetic acid-water solution through a ring-packed laboratory 
column. The height of column equivalent to one perfect column-sec- 
tion was found to be roughly proportional to the diameter of the pack- 
ing rings. His results are shown in Table XXIII. 

TABLE XXII 


Lengths of Ring-Packed Laboratory Column Equivalent to One PERPEcr 

CoLU M N- Section 


System Distilled 

Height of Column Equivalent to 
One Perfect Column- Section 
Inches 

Ethyl Alcohol-Water containing over 88 % 
alcohol 

4.2 

Ethyl Alcohol- Water containing less than 88 % 
alcohol 

3.65 

Ethyl Alcohol-Water, dilute 

Residue almost pure LLO 

3.87 

Methyl Alcohol- Water 

3.0 

Acetone-Ethyl Alcohol 

6.0 

Nitric Acid-Water 

8.0 

Nitric Acid-Water-Sulfuric Acid 

3-75 

Acetic Acid-Water 

lO.O 

Benzene-Toluene 

lO.O 

Ammonia-Water 

Residue to be almost pure water 

3.4 


TABLE XXIII 

Rixatton of Ring-Diameter to Column Effectiveness 


Diameter of Ring 
in Inches 

Height of Column Equivalent to One 
Perfect Column-Section 

Inches 

yi 

6.2 


lO.O 

% 

11.3 

H 

23.6 

1 

52.5 


Since the conception of the ‘‘perfecf’ column-section is so new, 
it is not surprising that the technical literature contains so little infor- 
mation regarding the effectiveness of various plates and unit column- 
sections in terms of the perfect column-section. One might expect, 
in view of the wide application of distillation, that information regard- 
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ing compositions of still-liquid, reflux, and product, and weights of 
vapor and product formed in given time intervals would be available 
for many systems. Data of this type could be used in calculating the 
over-all relationship between the perfect column-section and the plates 
or unit-sections of the working column for the given solution and 
conditions of operation. 

From the data covering alcohol-water solutions given by Peters 
and reproduced in Table XXIII it appears that the equivalence of the 
perfect-section and the working-plate does not vary greatly with the 
composition of the solution. Apparently, the over-all equivalence is 
roughly the same as that for any plate. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the equivalence noted here for the system alcohol-water 
may hold for other systems, but experimental verification is lacking. 

For purposes of close design it is essential to know the equivalence 
of the perfect and working sections with some accuracy, but, if reason- 
able latitude is allowable in design, use may be made of rough values 
of the equivalence. Satisfactory values for any given solution can be 
determined by experiment using, as closely as possible, velocities of 
liquid and vapor that are to be employed in the apparatus to be con- 
structed. If the new appai*atus is to be used over a wide range of 
conditions it is only necessary to determine the equivalence under the 
most unfavorable working conditions. It may be argued that if experi- 
ment is required in each case to determine the relationship between the 
perfect and the working section the methods here presented are of 
little practical value. The answer to this is that experimental data 
covering the systems commonly distilled will soon be available. In the 
meantime the use of a reasonable factor of safety in applying such 
information as is available, or may be obtained by simple experiment, 
will permit fairly satisfactory design. In this connection, it should be 
kept in mind that if data are available for a system such as ethyl- 
alcohol-water, this may prove a useful guide in the design of equipment 
for the distillation of propyl alcohol-water. Likewise data for solu- 
tions of benzene and toluene may be applied for toluene-xylene. 

A further extension of the general method of design given in this 
chapter lies in the design of equipment for such separations as are 
involved in re-running gasoline, and in separating natural-gasoline 
from absorption oil. In these cases a solution of many hydrocarbons 
is separated into a volatil mixture and a less volatil residue. The 
residue may be regarded as component A and the distillate as com- 
ponent B of a binary mixture. The difficulty here arises in expressing 
the composition of residue and product as a decimal part of unity. 
The theoretical and analytical aspects of this subject are now being 
studied in the Chemical Engineering Laboratories at the University 
of Michigan. 

The crude methods of distillation now in such general use in petro- 
leum refineries bespeak the urgent need of consideration by refinery 
engineers of the fundamental principles of distillation. Many appa- 
ratus now in use would never have been built had the designers had 
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even so much as a clear qualitative understanding of basic principles. 
I shall have occasion to recur to this subject. The fallacious reasoning 
that since extremely sharp separations are not required in the^ prepara- 
tion of petroleum products, almost any kind of plant equipment is 
good enough, has deadened the interest of engineers in fundamental 
theory and resulted in stagnation. The postulate is nonsense, for cor- 
rectly designed apparatus is flexible, effective, and efficient, and will 
accomplish with ease what is now too often done with difficulty and 
at excessive cost. 

Column Apparatus for Continuous Distillation. 

The simplicity and economy with which the continuous still can 
be operated favor the use of this type of apparatus whenever feasible. 
All parts of the continuous apparatus work under constant conditions, 
whereas in batch distillation the conditions change continuously 
throughout the operation. The continuous still may be run at full 
capacity at all times, whereas in batch distillation the changing rela- 
tionships prevent utilization of all parts of the apparatus at capacity 
at all times. Because of the fact that apparatus for continuous dis- 
tillation operates under constant conditions, this type of equipment can 
be accurately designed. 

The discussion that follows is concerned with the development of 
expressions for quantity of feed, minimum vaporization, weight of 
reflux, and change in composition effected by one perfect column-section 
located above or below the feed-plate. The equations developed in the 
preceding sections with reference to batch distillation give relationships 
between conditions and quantities at any instant. Similar expressions 
applicable to the phenomena of continuous distillation are complicated 
by the fact that solution (i.e., feed) is introduced at some point along 
the column. The section into which the feed is introduced is known 
as the “feed-section,” or in the working column of the plate type as 
the “feed-plate.” If a packed column is employed a plate for distrib- 
uting the feed will commonly be used. The unit-section containing this 
plate will be designated in this instance also as the “feed-plate.” 

Nomenclature. 

The nomenclature used in the discussion that follows will be the 
same as that of the preceding sections, with the following additions 
or modifications: 


The subscript “F” refers to the feed and not to the feed-section. 
The subscript “N” is reserved to designate the feed-section or 
any section above the feed-section. 

The subscript “M” refers to the “mixing”- or feed-section. Sec- 
tions above and below this may be designated by subscripts 
M-f- 1, M + 2, M — I, M — 2, etc. 
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The subscript “B” refers to any section below the mixing- or 
feed-section. Sections above or below this may be designated 
by subscripts B -j- i, B 2, B — i, B — 2, etc. 

It should be noted that some sections in the column may be referred 
to by more than one subscript. The nomenclature used is shown in 
Figure 18 to which the discussion refers. 


COriDEnSEH 
FORMIfiO PRODUCT-P 




REFLUX — R. 


PL/tTE—T 


PUITE-ti+l 
mV PLPTE 
FBOVE FEED-n 

PLATE-M, 


PLffTE-Bf/ 
PNY PLATE 
BELOW FEED-B 
PLATE- S*l 


<5TILL->S 


Fig. 18. — ^Diagram of Continuous Still Showing Nomenclature. 

Quantity of Feed and of Residuum. 

The liquid fed to the column in any given time must equal in 
weight the sum of the weights of product and liquid flowing from the 
still. Likewise, the weight of either component contained in the litiiiid 
fed to the column in any given time must equal the sum of the weights 
of this component in the product and residuum. That is. 


f-s; [Us 


LIQUID 
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Lr 
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TH 

c. 
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Va 
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Lp = Lp + Ls 
LfClf = LpCpp + LsCps 
Combining (24) and (25) to eliminate Ls, 

T — Lp(Clf — Cls) 
Clf-Cls 

Likewise, combining (24) and (25) to eliminate Lp, 
T _ Lp(Clp — Clp) 

Clf-Cls 

Note that Ls is also equal to Lp — Lp. 


(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 


Minimum Vaporization. 

In order to separate a weight of product Lp from a binary mixture 
of substances A and B, a weight of vapor Vs must be formed in the 
still. However, since the vapor in this instance is not the source of 
all the volatil component entering the column, as was the case in the 
batch-still, it is necessary to take in account heat quantities as well as 
weights of volatil component entering and leaving the apparatus in 
order to formulate a relationship that can be solved for the minimum 
vaporization V's- The quantity V's L found by considering sepa- 
rately the portions of the column above and below the feed-section. 

For the portion of the column above the feed-section it follows by 
analogy from equation (ii) that 


Lp(Clp — Clm) 
CvM — Clm 


(28) 


The minimum vaporization V's can be expressed in terms of V'm 
by taking into account the approximate equality of the heat in the vapor 
entering and leaving the portion of the column below, and including, 
the feed-section. By analogy, from equation (15) 


V's =' [Cvm (hb — ha) + ha] , V 

approx. [Cvs(hb ha) + ha] ^ 

and, from equation (i6) 

V's = V'm[Cvm(Ma — Mb) +Mb] , s 

approx. [Cvs(Ma — Mb)+Mb] 

Combining equations (28) and (29) to eliminate V'm 

V's = [Cvm ( hb — ha) + ha] • Lp(Clp — Clm ) / s 

approx. [Cvs(hb ha)+ha] (CvM Clm) ^ ^ 


When reflux is a minimum, the number of perfect sections in the 
column is infinite and the change in composition from one section to 
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the next is infinitesimal. Hence, Clm == Clf CvM = CvF>^ 
were Clm equal to Cx^f, ^ finite change in composition of liquid 
in the column would result from introduction of the feed. Such dis- 
continuity in liquid composition in the column of infinite number of 
sections is impossible. Hence 

V's = [CvF(hb — ha) + ha] ’Lp(Clp — Clf) / 

approx. [CvS (hb — ha) + ha] (CvF “ Ci.f) 

In like manner from equations (28) and (30) 

V's = [Cvf(Ma — Mb) + Mb] ‘Lp(Clp — Clf) / n 
approx. [Cvs(Ma-Mb) +Mb] (Cvf — Clf) 

Equations (29), (30), (31), (32), and (33) hold if the feed is 
in liquid form, and at the temperature of the liquid in the feed-section. 
In the commercial practice of today the feed is seldom in vapor form, 
hut, were such the case, equations could be developed that would take 
this additional factor into account. 


Minimum Weight of Reflux. 

When vaporization is a minimum, the weight of liquid returned to 
the still from the bottom of the column and also the weight of reflux 
are minimum. Equating weights of vapor and liquid entering and 
leaving the apiDaratus between the bottom of the column and the 
condenser 

L's+i =V's + Lk-Lp (34) 

combining equations (32) and (34) 


T / _ [CvF(hb — ha) +.ha] Lp(Clp — Clf) 

s + Wox [Cvs(hb - ha) + h„] (Cvf - Clf) 


Lf — Lp (35) 


Equations (33) and (34) may be similarly combined to give an expres- 
sion for the minimum weight of liquid leaving the bottom of the 
column. 

The minimum weight of reflux is found as follows. Equating 
weights of materials in and out of the reflux 


Vt == Lp + Lb (36) 

Equating latent heats of vapors entering and leaving tlic column as 
was done in developing equation (13) 

VsCvsfib + Vs(i — Cvs)fia = VxCvThb + Va'( i ^ - Cvrjliu (37) 

approx. 

Combining equations (36) and (37) to eliminate V-f 


( 3 «) 


Lp = VsICysChb — ha) + ha] 

approx. CvT(hb ha) + ha 
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Since CvT = Clp 

Lr = 

approx. 


VsrCvs(hb — lla)+ha] 
ClP (^b ha) “h ha 


— Lp 


( 39 ) 


It should be noted that the vaporization (i.e., the quantity Vs in 
equation (39)) in the continuous still equals Lp + Lg^j — Lp 
whereas in the batch still Vs = Lp + Ls + i* 

An equation giving the value of Lp in terms of molecular weights 
rather than heats of vaporization may be written if the substances A 
and B form concentrated perfect solutions. 


Lr = Vs[Cvs(Ma — Mb) +Mb] X 
approx, Clp (Ma — Mb ) “H Mb 


(40) 


The derivation of equation (40) is similar to that of equation (16). 

The minimum weight of reflux L'r for the ideal column is calcu- 
lated by substituting the minimum vaporization V's (calculated from 
equation (32) or (33)) in either equation (39) or (40). 


Change in Phase Compositions Per Unit Section of the Column 
Above the Feed-Section. 

The phenomena in the perfect continuous column above the feed- 
section are the same as in the column of a batch-still. The phase 
compositions and quantities in this portion of the continuous column 
are the same as those in the column of a batch-still when the com- 
position of the liquid in the batch-still is the same as that in the feed- 
section of the continuous column. Consequently, equations (17) to 
(23) inclusive hold true for this portion of the continuous column and 
are rewritten below as equations (41) to (47) inclusive. 

Vjsr = L]^q. j + Lp (41) 

VnCvn = % 4- i^ln + 1+ LpClp (42) 

ACln = Cln + 1 — Cln (43) 

Ac^^^ygC™^-LpCLP_C^^ 

^N+r 

_ Vn(Cvn — Cln) — Lp(Clp — Cln) , 
alln - Vn~l; W5) 

Vn = (Lr + Lp) [CLp(hb — ha) +ha] 

approx. CvN(hb ha)+ha ' 

, when substances A and B form concentrated perfect solutions, 
Vn = (Lr + Lp) [Clp(Ma — Mb) + Mb] , , 

approx. CvnC^A — M g) -{- Mb \ 47 ) 
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Change in Phase Compositions Per Unit Section o£ the Column 
Below the Feed-Section. 

The phenomena below the feed-section in the perfect continuous 
column are the same as those above the feed-section, hut the weights 
and compositions of the fluids are modified as a result of the intro- 
duction of the feed. Above the feed-section all descending liquid is 
condensed vapor, whereas below the feed-section the quan,tity of 
liquid resulting from the condensation of vapor is increased in some 
measure hy the introduction of the feed. In developing an equation 
for the change in composition in one perfect section below the feed- 
section it is necessary to take this into account. Equating weights of 
liquid and vapor entering and leaving that portion of the column 
between the sections ‘"B” and “M-j- i/’ 

Vb -f Lp-j- Ljyi; j (48) 

By definition of ACl 

ACle = Clb + 1 — Clb (49) 

Equating weights of liquid and vapor entering and leaving the appara- 
tus above the M*'^-section, 

Vm = Lm - 1- 1 r? (50) 

Combining equations (48) and (50) to eliminate j , 

Vb +Lf = Lp -f Lgq. j (51) 

Equating the weights of volatil component in the quantities in equa- 
tion (51), 

VbCvb +LfClP = LpCle -1-L (52) 

Combining equations (49) and (52) to eliminate C t.-r -p j , 

# 

VbCvb -f LfClf = LpClp -f Lb -f I (AClb 4 - Cle) 

Solving for ACbb. 

(53) 

-f - 1 

Combining (51) and (53) to eliminate Lg 4. j-, 

AC _Vb(Cvb — Clb) +Lf(Clf — Clb) — Lp(Cbp — Clb) 

Vb+Lf — Lp 

From definition of subscript the section may be any section 

of the column below the feed-section, and may therefore coincide with 
the still, in which event Clb = Cls, CvB = Cys- 


no 
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The use of the above equations for the continuous column will 
presently be illustrated by a problem. 


Location of the Mixing- or Feed-Section of a Continuous 
Column. 


The principle that governs the choice of* the section into which the 
feed should enter a continuous column is that this section shall be so 
selected that the number of sections required in the column shall be 
a minimum. The position of the feed-section is somewhat influenced 
Wt. of Reflux 


by the reflux-ratio (i.e.,:^ 


)• 


’ Wt. of Product 

The feed-section of the ideal column with infinite number of sec- 
tions is that section in which the composition of the liquid is equal to 
the composition of the feed. This is a limiting case. In the working- 
column with finite number of sections, and reflux greater than mini- 
mum, the feed should be introduced into that section in which the 
composition of the liquid is slightly less than that of the feed. The 
exact point is selected as follows: 

Let the composition of the liquid in the column at the point where 
the feed is introduced be designated as Clx- When the feed and the 
liquid flowing down the column are mixed the composition of the 

u ^ r + i +ClX + LfClF 

resultant liquid is Clm = f n • The num- 

ber of sections in the column is equal numerically to the area under 
^ Clb curve from Cls to Clx, plus the area under the 


Cln from Clm to Clp. (See Figure 19.) Clx must be 

so selected as to make the sum of these areas a minimum. The com- 
position Clx in most instances is so close to Clf that a negligible 
error is involved in introducing the feed into that section of the column 
in which the composition of feed and liquid in the column are equal. 
If it should appear, from the curves showing the reciprocal of the rate 
of enrichment (Figure 19) above and below the feed-section, that an 
important error will be introduced by taking Clf = Clx, the value of 
Clx can be determined graphically in accordance with the principles 
given above. 

The reader will note that the designated location of the feed- 
section is not in agreement with that indicated by W. K. Lewis and 
- collaborator C. S. Robinson,®^ who state that the feed should enter 
''on that plate at which the enrichment curves for 
tom and top of the column intersect as otherwise efifi- 


E%g. Chem., 14 (1922), 496-7. 

of Fractional Distillation,” pp. 5<-6i. 

14 (1922), 481. 
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cieiicy of utilization of the 
plates is sacrificed/' From 
this it is evident that 
Lewis postulates that the 
feed should enter the column 
at a point where the rates 
of change of composition 
of liquid before and after 
the addition of the feed 
are equal. The reasons for 
my disagreement with this 
postulation are apparent 
from the above discussion. 


Temperature of the Feed. 

The temperature of the 
feed should be the same as 
that^ of the liquid in the 
mixing-section. In discuss- 
ing the perfect column the 
temperature of the feed and 
the ^ liquid in the mixing- 
section was considered the 
same. ^ This condition is 
not ordinarily fulfilled in the 
working column, and as a 
consequence the still is called 
upon to furnish the heat 
required to raise the feed to 
the temperature of the liquid 
on the feed-plate. Since 
this heat is supplied by con- 
densation of vapor the 
weights of liquid and vapor 
flowing in the column below 
the mixing-section will be 
somewhat larger than those 
calculated by use of equa- 
tions that do not take heat- 
ing into account. This does 
not mean that this factor 
should be neglected. 
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Illustrative Problem — Continuous Distillation. 

A solution containing 30 per cent benzene and 70 per cent toluene 
by weight is to be distilled in a continuous column to make a product 
Lewis, ctL 
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containing 95 per cent benzene and 5 per cent toluene and a still- 
residue containing 10 per cent benzene and 90 per cent toluene. ^ What 
weight of liquid must be fed to the column to make unit weight of 
product? What minimum weight of liquid would needs be refluxed 
if the column used in the separation were the ideal column? How 
many perfect sections must be in the column above and below the feed- 
section when the reflux-ratio is 4.0? When the reflux-ratio is 6.0? 
Where should the feed be introduced? Pressure is assumed constant 
throughout the apparatus and equal to 750 mm. of mercury. 


Solution of the Problem. 


I. Weight of Feed. 

Use equation (26), 

T -_ Lp(ClP — Cls) 
Lf- Clf-Cls 


I.o (.95 — .10) 

.30 — .10 


= 4.25 


2. Minimum Reflux for Ideal Column. 

In order to select a suitable reflux-ratio for the working column 
it is desirable to know the minimum reflux for the ideal column. 
Equation (40) can be used in this instance since benzene and toluene 
form concentrated perfect solutions. 

L'r = V's[Cvs(Ma — Mb) +Mb ] t _ 

appro::. Clp(Ma — Mb) + Mr ^ 

_ V"s [0-203(92 — 78) + 78] J O 

approx. 0.95(92 — 78) -j- 78 

= 0.886 V's — I-O 

approx. 

The value of V's is found from equation (33), 

V's = [Cvf(Ma — Mb) + Mb] ' Lp(Clp — Clf) 
approx. [Cvs(Ma — Mb) + Mb] (Cvf — Clf) 
_ [0.508(92 — 78) + 78] 1.0(0.95 — 0-30) 

approx. [0.203(92 — 76) + 78] (0.508 — 0.300) 

= 3.28 

approx. 

Hence, 

L'r =z= (0.886 X 3'28) — 1.0 = 1. 91 


Since the minimum reflux in the ideal column is 2.91 the reflux-ratio 
used in operating the working column must be larger than this. It 
will be noted that in stating the problem reflux-ratios of 4.0 and 6.0 
were chosen. This choice was based on a previous calculation of the 
value of L'r. " 


3. Calculation of Number of Perfect Sections in the Column. 
Reflux-ratio = 4.0. 
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The first step in calculating the number of sections in a. continuous 


column is the construction of the 


ACx 


Cl curves for the portions 


of the column above and below the feed-section. The method of 

constructing the ^ Clist curve, that is, the curve for the portion 

of the column above the feed-section, is identical with that used in con- 
structing the analagous curve for the column of the hatch- still. Values 
of for the chosen values of Cln calculated b/ means of 
equation (47), and corresponding values of ACln hy means of equa- 
tion (45). 

The construction of the Ctb curve is based on values of 

AClb 

AClb calculated by means of equation (54). The value of Vb in 
this equation may be found from equation (40). From the derivation 
of equation (40) it is evident that Vb 3-nd Cv"B niay be substituted for 
Vs and Cvs- 

The results of all calculations are shown in Table XXIV. 


TABLE XXIV 


Values of Quanttities Used in' SoLunon of Continuous Distillation 
Problem. L]r = 4.0 


Cln 

or 

Clb 

CvN 

or 

CVB 

Vn 

or 

Vb 

ACln 

I 

AClb 

I 

ACln 

AClb 

0.95 

0.980 

4.98 

0.0376 

26.6 



0.90’ 

0.960 

4.99 

0.0626 

16.0 

..... . 

.... 

0.80 

0.913 

5.03 

0.1038 

9.6 


. . .. 

0.70 

0.857 

5.07 

0.1340 

7-5 




0.60 

0.792 

5.13 

0.1538 

6-5 



0.50 

0.714 

S-ip 

0.1574 

6-4 


. . .. 

040 

0.620 

5-27 

0.1424 

’ 7-0 

0.0217 

46.1 

0.35 

0.567 

S.32 


- ... 

0.0407 

1 24.6 

0.30 

0.508 

5.36 

0.1080 

9-3 

0.0541 

' iB.s 

0.25 

0445 

542 

0.0806 

12.4 

0.0660 

15.2 

0.20 

0.375 

549 

0.0467 

21.4 

0.0730 

13.7 

0.15 

0,293 

5-57 


.... 

0.0721 

13.9 

O.IO 

0.203 

5.65 


. ... 

0.0655 

15.3 

0.05 

0.112 

5-75 


- ... 

0.0576 

174 

0.00 

0.000 

S.86 


.... 

0.0357 

28.0 


The curves constructed from the data in Table XXIV are the 
dotted-line curves shown in Figure 19. 

Assuming Cxx = Clf = 0.3 the area under the Cln" 

curve between Clint = 0.95 and CpxT = 0 - 3<5 is 5.34, and the area 
under the Clb curve from Clb = C-3C to is 

2.89. The total area is the sum of these areas or 8.23. The perfect 
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sections of the column apparatus are thus as follows : The still is one 
perfect section. The number of perfect sections in the column is 7.23 
of which 5.34 are above the feed section. The number of plates or 
the length of packed-column in any working apparatus should be dis- 
tributed accordingly. 

4. Calculation of Number of Perfect Sections in the Column. 
Reflux-ratio = 6.0. 

The procedures for calculating the quantities and plotting the 
curves in this case are entirely analogous to those indicated under (3). 
The calculated quantities are given in Table XXV and the curves are 

I 

the solid-line curves of Figure 19. The area under the -rp; ^ Clkt 

curve between Cln = 0-95 Cln ~ 0.30 is 4.86. The area under 

the ^ Clb curve between Clb == 0-3C> and Cli>> =: o.io is 2.37. 

AClb 

The total area is the sum of these, or 7.23. The number of perfect 
sections in the column is 6.23 of which 4.86 are above the feed-section. 


5. Location of Feed-Section. 

The location of the feed-section has been discussed, but it is of 
interest to note the difference in number of perfect sections required 
when the feed is introduced where Cpx = Clf or at the composition 


represented by the point where the 


’ and 


Clb 


ACln AClb 

curves intersect. The corresponding areas or number of perfect sec- 
tions required in the two cases are shown in Table XXVI. Inspection 
of the last column in the table illustrates the point that introduction 
of the feed at the one point or at the other does not greatly influence 
the number of perfect sections required. In view of this fact and 
since introduction of the feed at either of these points is to be regarded 
as a limiting case, there is little object in making an elaborate effort to 
locate the exact point at which the feed should enter the column. 


Fractionating Apparatus Other Than the Column. 

In many industries other than the petroleum industry, in which 
fractionation is an important plant procedure, column apparatus has 
been used almost ,to the exclusion of other types of equipment for 
producing fractionation. Peculiarly enough, the petroleum industry 
has taken but slight advantage of the usefulness of column apparatus, 
but has used dephlegmating equipment almost exclusively. The im- 
portance of these apparatus in petroleum technology leads me to include 
a brief discussion of underlying principles, and a comparison of their 
effectiveness and efficiency with that of column apparatus. I do not 
wish to imply that column apparatus should be used in every instance 
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TABLE XXV 


Values of Quantities Used in Solution of Continuous Distillation 
Problem. Lr = 6.0 


Cln 

or 

Clb 

CvN 

or 

CVB 

Vn 

or 

Vb 

ACln 

I 

AClb 

I 

ACln 

AClb 

0.00 

0.000 

8.20 


« • « • 

0.0284 

36.2 

0.03 

0.070 

8.1 1 


.... 

0.0486 

20.6 

0.05 

0.II2 

8.0s 



.... 

0.0586 

I7.I 

O.IO 

0.203 

7.91 



0.0732 

13*7 

0.12 

0.240 

7.87 

0.0167 

, 60.0 

0.15 

0.293 

7.80 

0.0464 

21.6 



0.17 

0.327 

7.84 

. ... 

0.0905 

II. I 

0.20 

0.375 

7.70 

0.089 

T1.2 

0.0935 

10.7 

0.25 

0.445 

7.60 

0.118 

8.5 

0.0914 

II.O 

0.30 

0.508 

7.53 

0.140 

7.1 

0.0850 

II.8 

0.40 

0.620 

7.37 

0.168 

5.0 

0.0606 

16.5 

0.45 

0.668 

7.31 


. ... 

0.0431 

23.2 

0.50 

0.714 

7.26 

0.176 

5.7 

0.0237 

42.1 

0.60 

! 0.792 

7.18 

0.166 

6.1 

0.70 

0.857 

7.10 

0.142 

7.1 




0.80 

0.913 

7.04 

0.T07 

1 9.4 



O.QO 

0.960 

7,02 

0.0616 

i 16.3 



0.95 

0.980 

7.01 

0.0350 

1 28.6 




TABLE XXVr 

Data Bearing on Location of Feed-Section 


Reflux Ratio 
Lr 

Area or Number of Perfect Sections 

Difference of 
Totals 

Clx = Clf 

Clx = Cl at Inter- 
section 

Above 

Feed 

Below 

Feed 

Total 

^ Above 
Feed 

Below 

Feed 

Total 

ps-ii. 

b b 

5.34 

4.86 

2.89 

2.37 

8.23 

7.23 

5.77 

5.32 

2.60 

2.14 

8.37 

7.46 

0.14 

0.23 


where dephlegmating equipment is now used, although in many in- 
stances a change to column apparatus would prove profitable. 

In the following paragraphs I shall consider the simple and the 
differential dephlegmators or fractionating condensers. 

The word 'Mephlegmator'^ is loosely used. The refinery engineer 
usually refers to some type of fractionating condenser when he uses 
this term. Webster’s International Dictionary defines ‘‘dephlegmator” 
as "'the part of a distilling apparatus in which a partial separation of 
the vapors of water and alcohol is effected as by means of cold metallic 
diaphragms.” I can hardly concede that this limited definition is of 
any special value. As descriptive of laboratory apparatus, particularly 
in British writings, the term indicates an apparatus in which "washing” 
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or intimate contacting- of liquid and vapor occur. I prefer the word 
‘'column/' the phrase “column-still/’ or, if referring to laboratory- 
apparatus, the phrase “still-head,’’ to designate this type of apparatus. 
The word “reflux” or “partial-condenser” is applicable to the con- 
densing apparatus that returns a part of the vapor (as liquid) to the 
column. The terms “dephlegmator,” “fractionating-condenser,” “frac- 
tionating-reflux,” or “regulated-temperature still-head,” modified when 
necessary for clearness by the adjective “simple” or “differential,’^ 
should be used to describe the fractionating apparatus intended to pro- 
duce separation by fractional condensation. 

The fractionating-condenser should be distinguished from the reflux 
or partial-condenser used in conjunction with a fractionating-column. 
The reflux is not intended to better the results of the separation 
obtained in the column, but to condense a definite part by weight of 
the vapors leaving the column. The liquid so formed is returned to 
the column. The fractionating-condensers discussed below are in- 
tended to produce, by a process of fractional condensation, a vapor 
richer in the volatil component than the vapor entering the apparatus. 

Two limiting types of dephlegmators should be distinguished, and 
will be discussed in the following paragraphs : 

1. The simple dephlegmator. 

2. The differential dephlegmator. 

Nomenclature. 

The following symbols will be used in discussing the results obtain- 
able by the use of both types of apparatus. 

Cls = composition of liquid in still. 

Vs = weight of vapor formed in the still and entering the 
fractionating system. 

Cvs = composition of vapor leaving still. 

Vp = weight of vapor leaving the dephlegmator. 

CvD = Clp = the composition of the vapor leaving the dephlegmator. 

Cpp = composition of the liquid in equilibrium with vapor of 
composition CvD- 

Lp = weight of liquid formed by condensation of vapor dur- 
ing separation of weight Vp of vapor of composi- 
tion Cvp. 

The Simple Dephlegmator. 

The perfect simple dephlegmator is really a combination of a per- 
fect column-section and a reflux operated as one apparatus at constant 
temperature. ^ Figure 20 shows the relationship between temperature 
and composition of the phases of a binary solution such as benzene- 
toluene. 

A weight of vapor Vs, of composition Cvs> enters the apparatus 
at temperature t^. Upon cooling dt below ti, an infinitesimal amount 
of liquid of composition Cps "F dCp is formed. If the temperature 
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of the depUegmator were maintained at t^ a weight of liquid Ld of 
composition Cld would be formed, and a weight of vapor Vd of 
composition CvD would pass as product to tlie final condenser. Were 
the temperature maintained at tj all of the vapor would be condensed to 
form a liquid of composition C''ld = Cys. that is, the composition of the 
vapor entering the dephlegmator from the still. Thus, the limit of enrich- 



Fig. 20. — Temperature ~ Phase-Composition Diagram. 


ment, Cyi (limit), of a binary vapor is the composition of the vapor in 
equilibrium with a liquid of composition equal to Cv^s, and the weight 
of the enriched vapor at this limit is zero. At teinperatures between 
tg and ti enriched vapors can be formed. The weight of vapor that 
results when the dephlegmator is operated at any temperatrire between 
t, and h may be calculated as follows ; Equating weights of vapors and 
liquid entering and leaving the dephlegmator, 

Vs = Ld+Vd (55) 


Hence, 


VsCvs = LdCld + VdCvd 


(S6) 


Combining (55) and (56) to eliminate Ld, 

VD(CyD-CLD) 

Cvs-Cld 


CS7) 
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Since Cvs is known, and for any temperature to values of Cld and 
CvD can be read from the curves of Figure 20, the weight of vapor 
Vs, necessarily entering the clephlegmator to form a weight of product 
Vd, can be calculated. 


The Differential Dephlegmator. 

The ideal differential condensation process consists in the estab- 
lishment of a succession of instantaneous equilibria between the vapor 
and the liquid formed from the vapor. The condensate is immedi- 
ately and completely removed. Further condensation of the vapor 
forms successive differential quantities of liquid, with consequent 
enrichment of the vapor in the volatil component. The limit of the 
process is determined by the temixrature at which the dephlegmator 
is operated. 

Assume that a weight of vapor Vs of composition Cys enters 
the dephlegmator. In the first instant a differential quantity of vapor 
is condensed. As a result of this the composition of the vapor changes 
^ ^ VsCys 

from Cys = — Vs~” 

r I -ir — ^ Cvs — dV-Cr. 

Cvs + dCv — y dV 


That is, the composition of the vapor after the differential change is 
equal to the weight of volatil component in the new vapor divided by 
the weight of the new vaix)r. 

Rearranging tlic equation and discarding (lifferentials of the second 
order 


dV _ dCy 
V ““ Cy — Cl 


(59) 


Integrating, between limits corresi)onding to the change occurring in 
the dephlegmator, that is, Vs and Vp for weights of vapor, and C'ys 
and Cyi) for compositions of vapor, 



fCyD 

dCy 

Cv-Cl 

Cys 


(60) 


The right hand member of equation (60) can be evaluated if the 
equation of the curve showing the relationship between equilibrium 
values of Cy and Cl is known. In general, tins question will not be 
known and the integral must be evaluated graphically. To do this 
draw a curve, each point of which represents a composition as abscissa 

and a value of 7^ — as ordinate. Figure 21 shows this curve for 
Cy — Cl 

the system benzene-toluene. 
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To evaluate the quantity 


fCvD 

dCy in equation (60) find the 
Cy — Cl 


Cvs 

area bounded by the curve, the ordinates Cvs and Cvd, and the com- 
positioii-ax:is. Equation (60) may thus be solved for the weight of 
vapor Vg necessarily formed in order to separate a weight of prod- 
uct Vj), 


Comparison of Efficiency of Fractionation of the Simple and Dif- 
ferential Dephlegmators, and the Column. 

The efficiencies of separation by these apparatus should be com- 
pared by calculating the heat required to produce unit weight of a 



distillate of a chosen composition. However, data regarding specific 
heats of the vapors and liquids, and latent heats of vaporization, are 
very limited in number. Hence, the efficiencies will be compared on 
the basis of the weight of liquid necessarily evaporated to produce unit 
quantity of distillate of the chosen composition. 

The solution considered will be benzene-toluene containing equal 
proportions of the components by weight. The vapor in equilibrium 
with this solution is of composition 0.716. Three cases will be con- 
sidered, 

1. Change in composition of vapor from 0.716 to 0.816. 

2. Change in composition of vapor from 0.716 to 0.950. 

3. Change in composition of vapor from 0.716 to i.ooo. 

The minimum vaporizations required in each of these three cases 
were calculated for the simple dephlegmator, the differential dephleg- 
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mator, and the ideal column by use of equations (57), (60), and (ii), 
respectively. The results of these calculations are presented in Table 
XXVII. 


TABLE XXVII 

Minimum Vaporization Required to Separate Unit Weight of Product in 
Simple and Differential Dephlegm ators and in the Column 


Change in Composition 
. of Vapor 

Weight of Vapor Necessarily Formed in the Still in 
Order to Separate Unit Weight of Product 

From 

To 

Perfect Simple 
! Dephlegmator 

Perfect Differen- 
tial Dephlegmator 

Ideal Column 

0.716 

0.816 

2.22 

1.648 

1.46 

0.716 

0.950 

Separation 

Impossible 

4.792 

A zero quantity of 

2.08 

0.716 

1. 000 

Separation 

Impossible 

product can be 
formed 

2.32 


The relative efficiencies of the three processes can now be com- 
pared. If the efficiency of the ideal column is taken as 100 per cent, 
the efficiencies of the simple and differential dephlegmators are 65.7 
per cent and 88.7 per cent respectively in case (i), and 0 per cent 
and 43.5 per cent in case (2). In case (3) the separation can only 
be made by the column. 

The foregoing data illustrate the greater efficiency of fractional 
distillation as compared to fractional condensation of either simple or 
differential type. Also the advantage of differential dephlegmation 
over simple dephlegmation is clearly shown. 

The general proposition that fractional distillation is always more 
efficient than differential dephlegmation, and that differential dephleg- 
mation is always more efficient than simple dephlegmation, is capable 
of mathematical proof. 

Simple dephlegmation is easily realized in practice. The essentials 
of the process are constant temperature and intimate contact of liquid 
and vapor. 

Differential dephlegmation is not so easily accomplished in practice, 
but it is entirely possible to approximate to this process by the use of 
an apparatus of the type shown in Figure 74 of Chapter VII. 

The use of a column, or of the fractionator shown in Figure 76 
in Chapter VII, is far more satisfactory than that of dephlegmators 
for most purposes. 

Efficiency versus Effectiveness in Fractionation. 

In view of the foregoing discussion of efficiencies it is desirable 
clearly to distinguish between the meaning of the phrases ‘'efficiency*^ 
and “effectiveness** of fractionation. These or other similar phrases 
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are used ^ery loosely and cause confusion. The phrase ‘'effectiveness 
of fractionation” refers to the degree of the separation of one sub- 
stance from a solution. The apparatus producing this result may be 
effective in its operation but not necessarily efficient. The time required 
is an important factor, for slow vaporization increases the '‘effective- 
ness'' of the apparatus, but invariably lowers the thermal “efficiency" 
of the process. 

The efficiency of fractionation, or more exactly, the thermal effi- 
ciency of fractionation, is the ratio of the heat required by any frac- 
tionating system to that required by the ideal system of the same type 
to accomplish a given separation. 


Steam Distillation. 


The use of steam in the distillation of petroleum oils is of great 
importance, yet the principles of steam distillation are often imper- 
fectly understood. Steam does not “throw an oil over" in the sense 
of the literal interpretation of these words. 

For purpose of illustration, consider that a hydrocarbon substance 
is being distilled with w'et steam. The hydrocarbon and water are 
insoluble each in the other. In order that vapor may continuously 
exit from the distillation system, the total vapor-pressure must equal 
atmospheric pressure, or 


atmosphere 


= p. 


+ P: 


hydrocarbon 


= + 


Pg and Ph are the partial pressure of water and the hydrocarbon at 
the particular temperature. If distillation is to take place the tem- 
perature must be raised until the sum of Ps and Ph equals the total 
pressure P^. If the vapor-pressure curves of the non-miscible com- 
ponent substances are known the temperature at which the mixed vapor 
will form and exit from the system can be calculated, or conversely, 
the composition of the mixed vapor can be calculated if the vapor- 
pressure curves and the temperature are known. These statements 
are based on the postulate that the system is in equilibrium. Under 
these conditions the phase rule indicates that the system is univariant: 

F = C + 2 — P 


The number of components is two, the phases are three (water, hydro- 
carbon, and vapor), and the degrees of freedom F = 2 2 — 3 = 1. 

One choice of conditions can be made, and since it is desired to form 
vapor continuously this single choice is used when the pressure is 
necessarily selected as equal to that of the atmosphere. Temperature 
and phase-compositions are therefore defined. 


The Use of Superheated Steam. 

The writer has more than once been asked whether superheated 
steam should be used in steam distillation. Assume that the hydro- 
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carbon is confined in an ideal apparatus of the type shown in Figure 22. 
The liquid hydrocarbon is heated to a temperature such that its vapor- 
pressure is equal to Pa, the pressure of the atmosphere. If the tern- 
I^erature is lowered the piston will move downward and the vapor 
phase will disappear since at the lower temperature the vapor-pressure 
of the liquid is less than Pa* If superheated steam is introduced 
beneath the piston, the total X->ressure on the under side of the piston 
:he concentration (i.e., pressure) of superheated 
steam is increased, the sum of these pressures 
will become equal Pa and the piston will rise as 
the volume of mixed vapor increases. Vapor 
of the liquid is forming, but at a temperature 
less than the boiling point of the liquid at the 
particular pressure. The lower the temperature 
of the liquid, the greater the quantity of super- 
heated steam required. At the boiling point of 
the liquid a zero quantity of steam is required. 
The maximum quantity of steam is used when 
the temperature has been lowered to such a 
point that the liquid phase water appears. At 
this point, as has already been shown, the sys- 
tem, at constant pressure, is invariant. Lower- 
ing the temperature would result in the disap- 
pearance of the vapor phase and distillation 
would stop. 

The object of steam distillation is to distill 
at a lowered temperature. The maximum low- 
ering is obtained when wet or saturated steam 
is used, but distillation may be conducted at any 
temperature between tliis temperature and the 
boiling point of the hydrocarbon if superheated 
steam is used. 

In practice the steam available is frequently 
very wet, and it may be economical to super- 
heat it to a moderate degree if waste heat can 
be so utilized. 

A further factor that may modify calcula- 
tions of steam requirements is the difficulty in obtaining equilibrium 
conditions. If steam is merely blown through oil in a still equilibrium 
will most certainly not be obtained. This suggests at once that the 
steam distillation of petroleum oils and distillates should always be con- 
ducted in column apparatus, for as I have indicated this apparatus is 
designed to cause intimacy of vapor and liquid phases and an approach 
to equilibrium conditions. 

The Steam Distillation of Hydrocarbon Mixtures. 

The foregoing reasoning may be applied equally well to systems 
of several components. Gasoline is composed of a number of hydro- 


equals Ph + Pg. If ■ 



I^'rc. 22. — Ideal Cylin- 
der and Piston. 
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carbons. For the sake of definite expression assume the number of 
components to be 10. In accordance with the phase rule, the number 
of degrees of freedom of the system gasoline-water is 

F= ir -f 2 — 3= 10 

The independent variables are the pressure, the temperature, and 
the concentration of nine hydrocarbon components of the liquid mix- 
ture. If the concentration of nine of the components is fixed the 
concentration of the tenth component and the composition of the vapor 
in equilibrium are necessarily fixed. Nine of the ten degrees of free- 
dom of the system are thus lost when we have selected the particular 
ten -component liquid j^hase. One degree of freedom still remains. 
If pressure is now fixed as necessarily equal to that of the atmosphere, 
temperature and composition of the vapor phase are fixed and the 
system is completely defined. 

It is simpler to think of the gasoline as one component than as a 
mixture of many components, and at any instant this may be done. 
But as time passes, the composition of the gasoline changes, that is, 
the concentration of the - components varies, and the temperature of 
the system and composition of the vapor phase change accordingly. 


Chapter V. 

Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer. 

The production of the lighter distillates from petroleum involves 
the use of many kinds of heating, condensing, and cooling equipment. 
The design of these apparatus and the interconnecting piping requires 
a knowledge of the laws of flow of gases and liquids and of the 
principles of heat transfer. It is quite without the scope of this book 
to discuss fluid flow and heat transfer in the greatest detail. However, 
the material that follows will be found helpful, and when taken 
together with tiie material in Chapter IV on fractional distillation, offers 
a basis for the design of most i*elinery equipment. 

The Flow of Fluids in Pipes or Tubes. 

Until recently the calculation of the flow of gases and liquids in 
pipes has been approached with some misgivings by the engineer. 
Data were scattered and none too concordant. A few special fields 
such as the flow of water, of air, and of viscous liquids in small tubes 
had been investigated witli care, but no correlated treatment of the 
whole subject of fluid flow was at hand. To Messrs. Stanton, Pannell, 
Higgins/ and other investigators working in the National Physical 
Laboratory, belongs the credit for correlating the work of previous 
investigators, and of adding thereto many new as well as confirmatory 
data. Somewhat more accessible to engineers in this country are the 
later papers of A. C. Preston,^ and of R. E. Wilson, W, H. McAdams, 
and M. Seltzer.^ 

Preston, perliaps too modestly, states that his own contribution is 
‘'chiefly to correlate and adapt the work of others so as to put the 
whole in familiar and convenient form for use in general engineering 
design."' He, however, carried out a fairly extensive series of experi- 
ments on the flow of oil in wrought iron pipes at the University of 
Colorado. 

Wilson, McAdams and Seltzer have likewise reviewed the literature 
and have gathered together much of the useful information therein. 
Tins they have supplemented by experimental work on the flow of oils 
of several densities and viscosities. 

^Collected Researches, National Physical Laboratory. Teddington, Eng- 
lanc^ II im4), 3E3 (1916), 

^Chem, Met Eng,, 23 (1920), 6(^-i3, 685-89. 

*/. Ind, Eng, 14 (1922), 105-119, 46a. 
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These papers as well as those included in the appended bibliography 
are commended to the reader. They have been drawn upon freely in 
writing the paragraphs that follow. 

The similarity in motion of fluids of widely differing densities and 
viscosities was predicted by Stokes^ in 1850, by Helmholtz® in 1893, 
by Osborne Reynolds ® in 1882, and by Lord Rayleigh ^ in 1899 and 
1909. Reynolds conducted experiments in which he introduced color- 
ing substances into water flowing through glass tubes, and showed 
'that at low velocities the flow was stream-like or lamellar in character, 
and sinuous or turbulent at higher velocities. The change from lamel- 
lar to turbulent flow took place suddenly at a velocity designated as 
the ‘‘critical velocity,’’ the value of which is inversely proportional to 
the diameter of the tube and directly proportional to the kinematic 
viscosity,® that is 

which may be designated 


types of factors, one that 
may be designated as inherent, and another that includes pipe size, 
roughness, and other factors that are variable at will. The inherent 
factors are viscosity and density. The ordinary theory of hydraulics 
neglects the inherent factors such as change of density and viscosity 
with temperature, and for this reason is not a general exposition of 
the subject of fluid flow. The development of a general theory of 
fluid flow must take into account all factors. 

The findings of Reynolds and otlier scientists, though often buried 
in little read journals or transactions, and clothed in a formidable 
mathematical garb, have come to be appreciated at least in a general 

* ''Mathematical and Physical Papers/^ Vol. IIT, 17. 

® "Wissenshaftliche Abhandlungen/’ Vol. I, 158. 

^ Phil. Trans, Roy. Soc., London, 1883, 935. 

’^"Advisory Comm, for Aeronautics Rep./’ 1909-10, 38. 

'Kinematic viscosity = absolute viscosity 

density s 

•The following nomenclature, which is the same as that of Wilson, et al.^ 
will be used, and all formulas, regardless of source, will be translated into these 
terms. The units, it will be noted, are those of engineering practice rather than 
of the laboratory. 

f = friction factor (Fanning) 

1 = length of pipe or tube in feet 

V = average linear velocity in the line of the pipe in feet/second 
z = viscosity in centipoises 
p = pressure drop in poimds/square inch 

s = specific gravity ^ of the fluid 

D = inside diameter of the pipe in inches 
Q= flow of liquid in gallons/minute. 


Vc = constant 
as “k,” is:® 


z 

Ds 


, or the constant, 

- _ VcDs 
R — _ 


The flow of fluids is governed by two 
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way. Liquids move through pipes in stream-line how up to the range 
of critical velocities, and above this in an eddying and turbulent manner. 
To be accurate one must refer to a range of critical velocities rather 
than to designate a particular velocity as the critical velocity, for the 
change from unidirectional flow to turbulent flow is conditioned by 
several factors that are capable of variation, such as I'oughness of the 
pipe, vibration, and presence of fittings. 


Straight Line Motion 



Turbulent Motion 



Ab^cL^oe- Arrows Represent Actual Net Velocity at a Given Point 
Ordihafes- Distance from Center of Pipe. 

Fig. 23. — Graphical Representation of Viscous and Turbulent P'low in Pipes. 

The two types of flow are clepictefl graphically in Figure 23.^*^ 
The velocity of the liquid on the wall of the pipe in straight line or 
viscous flow is o. The mean velocity is one-half the velocity of the 
liquid flowing along the axis of the pipe. These facts have been pre- 
dicted on purely mathematical grounds, and have Ijecn verified experi- 
mentally. When the flow is of the straight-line or viscous type the 
volume of fluid flowing in time ^'t” is given by Poiseuillehs law. 

.. j otpr^t 

^ *^1 





This may be transformed to give tlic pressure drop in a pipe of 
length 'T'' and diameter D in terms of the given nomenclature. 

0.000668 z I V 

p_ _ 

The formula for the pressure drop when the fluid flow is turbulent 
is that of Fanning, which, expressed in our nomenclature, is 

o»3^3 f 1 s 
^ D 

in which is a friction factor the value of which is a function of 
the density, viscosity, mean velocity of the fluid, and of the size and 

"'Wilson, McAdams, and Seltzer. 

Jean-Louis-Marie jPoiseuille, French physician, anatomist, and physiologist 
His interest in the flow of blood in the veins and arteries led to his researches 
on the flow of liquids in capillaries, the results of which were published in i^. 
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character of the pipe. In order to use Fanning’s formula it is neces- 
sary to know the value of the variable factor ‘‘f”. Mmiy attempts 
have been made to formulate general equations in which ' and ‘‘D” 
have been raised to powers ranging from i.6 to 1.9 for '‘v/’ and 14 
to 1. 1 for D. Equations of this nature may be used in a limited wav 
only. 

It was predicted by Stokes and by the several others mentioned 
above under the discussion of Reynolds "'critical-velocity,” that “f” is 
not a function of v, D, s and z as independent variables, but only of 

the non-dimensional expression i.e.. 


This happily allows of the formulation of a general expression that 
can be used for the calculation of pressure drop, whether the flow is 
viscous or turbulent. If Poiseuille’s law and Fanning’s equation are 

written side by side it can be seen that if "f” = 0.00207 

then the two equations are identical. 

If, in the graphic representation of experimental data, "T,” in Fan- 
ning’s equation is plotted as ordinate against the corresponding value 

of , a useful curve is obtained. 

Obviously the values of "f” calculated from the expression 
z Dvs 

f = 0.00207 can be plotted against — — on this same chart. If 

logarithmic paper is used the latter curve will be a straight line. 

It is now possible to represent all experimental results and to make 
all calculations with Fanning’s equation. When the value of "f” cal- 

culated from this equation falls on the straight line f = 0,00207 

it indicates that Poiseuille’s law holds and that the flow is viscous or 
stream-line. 

As long as the" flow is of the viscous type it is independent of the 
nature ' of the pipe or tube. This is obvious, since the fluid layer 
nearest the tube wall moves with zero velocity. 

Dvs 

If the flow is turbulent "f” is a function not only of but of 

the nature of the pipe or tube, particularly as regards roughness. 
Hence, the curve expressing the relationship between log "T” and log 


Math, and Phys. Papers, III (1850), 17. 

“ Blasius, Z, Ver, Deut. Ing., 56 (1912), 639: 

p = 0.00668^-^ 


= 0.323 


D 


(Poiseuille) 


(Fanning) 
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for a smooth tube will be somewhat different from that for com- 
z 

merdal mild-steel or cast iron pipe. 

IDvs 

Figure 24 is a slight rearrangement of the graph of ^ — — 

as given by Wilson, McAdams, and Seltzer. They have carefully 
studied their own and the data assembled from the literature, and have 
given what they believe to be the best values of for clean com- 
mercial wrougbt-iron, steel, or cast-iron pipes for diameters of i-inch 
to 8-inches. The National Physical Laboratory data on for smooth 
tubes are also plotted. The value of ‘T for large pipes probably 
deviates toward the curve for smooth tubes, and that of for very 
rough pipes is higher than that given for commercial steel and cast pipe. 

Before discussing methods of calculation it is essential to consider 
the effect of fittings on flow. Data on this subject are none too 
plentiful. 

Effect of Ells on Fluid Flow. 

The frictional resistance of a fitting is most conveniently expressed 
in terms of the length of straight pipe that would offer the same resist- 
ance to flow. More commonly this equivalent length of straight pipe 
is expressed in terms of pipe diameters. The figure is therefore nearly 
the same for all pipe sizes. The usual allowance for an. ell is a 
straight pipe length equal to 30 to 50 pipe-diameters. These figures 
are justified when calculating the flow of water. The use of the 
factor 50 is more than ample. 

Wilson, McAdams and Seltzer have investigated the effect of ells 
on the flow of oils, and conclude that the value 30 pipe-diameters allow- 
ance per ell is about the right factor to use when the flow is turbulent. 

However, when the flow is viscous, the factor varies with — decreas- 

z ^ 

ing from about 30 to 2.5 diameters. The upper curves of Figure 24 
are a graphical showing of these facts. 

Method of Making Calculations. 

Calculations of the flow of fluids in pipes involve six variables,^ — 
the diameter and length of the pipe, the specific gravity and viscosity 
of the fluid, the pressure drop, and the velocity of flow or the quantity 
discharged in a given time. Five of the six variables D, 1 , s, 2, p, and v, 
must be known or assumed. A brief discussion of the methods for 
determining the values of each of these quantities is given herewith. 

Diameter of the Pipe. 

The nominal diameters used commercially in designating pipe sizes 
are not the same as the actual internal diameters. Table XXMIII 

“Wilson, McAdams, and Seltzer. 
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gives the nominal diameter and the diameter functions for Standard 
iron and steel pipe. The actual dimensions of extra-heavy pipes and 
of tubes can be obtained from handbooks and tables published by 
manufacturers. Diameters should be expressed in inches. 

TABLE XXVIII 


Diameter Functions of Standard Iron and Steel Pipe 


Nominal 

Diameter 

Actual 
Inside 
Diameter — 
Inches 

D* 

D" 

D® 

Actual In- 
ternal Cross- 
section Area 

In. 

D 

Sq. in. 

0.5 

0.622 

0.3869 

0.1497 

0.09310 

0.3039 

0.7s 

0.824 

0.6790 

0.4610 

0.3799 

0.5333 

i.o 

1.049 

1. 100 

1.211 

1.270 

0,8639 

1.5 

1.610 

2.592 

6.719 

10.82 

2.036 

2.0 

2.067 

4.272 

18.25 

37.73 

3.356 

2.5 

2.469 

6.096 

37.16 

91.7s 

4.786 

3-0 

3.068 

9.413 

88.60 

271.8 

7.392 

4.0 

4.026 

16.21 

262.7 

1058.0 

12.73 

6.0 

6.06s 

36.78 

1353.0 

8206.0 

28.89 

8.0 

8.071 

65.14 

4243.0 

34250.0 

51.15 

8.0 

7.981 

63.70 

4057.0 

32380.0 

50.02 

lO.O 

10.192 

103.8 

10790.0 

109980.0 

81.55 

lO.O 

10.136 

102.7 

10560.0 

106990.0 

80.75 

1 0.0 

10.020 

100.4 

10080.0 

TOT 000.0 

78.82 

12.0 

12.090 

145.9 

21370.0 

258300.0 

114.80 

12.0 

12.000 

144.0 

20736.0 

248800.0 

113.10 

14.0 

13.250 

175.5 

30750.0 

407500.0 

137.7 

16.0 

15.250 

232.5 

54200.0 

825100.0 

182.7 

18.0 

17.250 

297.2 

88500.0 

1526000.0 

224.0 

20.0 

19.250 

370.5 

137300.0 • 

2640000.0 

291.1 

24.0 

23.250 

540.0 

291900.0 

6777000.0 

424.5 


Length of Pipe. 

of the pipe should be expressed in feet. The correction 
be made by use of the curves in Figure 2^}^ For pipes 
iiameters long the entrance and exit losses must be taken 
"^his is mentioned later. 

Specific Gravity. 

The specific gravity must be expressed as the ratio of the density 
of the fluid under working conditions to the density of water at 4® C. 
or 39.2° F. The density of water at 4.0*^ C. is a maximum and is 

“Taken from Wilson, McAdams and Seltzer’s article, Figure ii on which 
plot they have assembled their own data, and those of 

Balcb, Univ. of Wis., Bull. Eng. Ser., 7, No; 3, 253, Paper No. 578. 
Giesecke, Univ. of Texas, Bull. 1759, Oct. 20, 1917. 

Daly, Schroder and Bain, Cornell Civ. Eng., 20 (1911-12), 107. 

Davis, Univ. of Wis., Bull Eng. Ser., 6 , No. 4, 115. 
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Fig. 25. — Elbbw Correction for Commercial Pipes. 


equal to i. 00000. Hence, the value of "'s'' to be used in calculations is 
the true density at working conditions. If the gravity is measured in 
Baume degrees the conversion to specific gravity should ])e made by 


tne proper modulus tor the particu- 
lar hydrometer. It is preferable to 
use a specific gravity balance, and 
avoid the Baume conversion. 

Viscosity. 

The widespread use of commer- 
cial instruments in the measurement 
of viscosity is perhaps responsible 
for the fact that our physical con- 
ception of viscosity is often some- 
what beclouded. A brief review of 
the subject of viscosity may there- 
fore be in point. 

Consider a cube of liquid ABCD 
ing down a very gentle incline as 1 



Fig, 26. — Shearing of a Fluid. 


in a stream of liquid tliat is fiow- 
)hown in Figure 26. The liquid 
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above AB is exerting a force in the direction of the arrow A > B 

and that below the cube a resistance in the direction D « C. The 

result is a shearing stress that tends to distort the cube to the form 
A'B'C'D'. Extensive experimentation has shown that for any fluid 
the ratio of the shearing stress to the rate of shear is a constant. This 
is called the coefficient of viscosity for the fluid. Different fluids have 
different coefficients of viscosity. 

Consider two parallel plates of area A, at a distance “d” apart, 
moving in a fluid in such a manner that the velocity of one with respect 
to the other is V. In time 'T” one plate will move a distance Vt with 

Vt 

respect to the other plate. The shear produced will be The rate 

of shear is^ . If the force applied to the more rapidly moving plate 
d 

F 

is F, the shearing stress is ^ . Then, if a constant is designated as \x 

F/A 
‘‘ ~ V/D 


or 



If now A, V, and d are unity, F = p 

The coefficient of viscosity (or the ''viscosity”) is thus seen to be 
equal to the tangential force on unit area of either of two horizontal 
planes at unit distance apart, one of which is fixed while the other 
moves with unit velocity, when the space between them is filled with 
fluid. 

This definition shows at once that if viscosity is to be measured in 
any instrument the latter must be so arranged that the motion of the 
liquid planes is unidirectional. There must be no eddying or turbulence. 
The commonest method of evaluating p is to measure the rate of flow 
of a fluid through a capillary tube, in which event the volume flowing 
in unit time is 

V = (Poiseuille's law) 

The C.G.S. unit of viscosity is the poise, i.e., the force in dynes required 
to move a plane of one sq. cm. area, distant one centimeter from another 
plane of unit area, one centimeter in one second. 

The unit used in the present discussion is the centipoise ( i poise = 
100 centipoises). 

Practically, it is convenient to use vertical rather than horizontal 
tubes for the measurement of viscosity. The force is the pressure 
due to gravity head. The resistance is a summation of all the resist- 
ances to fluid slip. If there is no increase in velociiy during flow the 
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force can be equated to the fluid resistance. If the tube through which 
the liquid flows is larger than a fine capillary part of the force is 
expended in increasing the kinetic energy of the fluid. Correction 
must be made for this as well as for turbulence from “end effects.’’ 

The reason for the fact that the Saybolt Universal and the other 
commercial viscosimeters do not measure absolute viscosity directly 
is now apparent. When the original Saybolt instrument was designed 
it was intended that the flow through it should be stream-line or 
viscous. The instrument as now made consists of a smooth vertical 
efflux tube, 1.225 cm. long, and 0.1765 cm. in diameter. Above the 
tube is a vertical cylinder 2.975 diameter and 9.7 cm. long. 

This is connected to tlie efflux tube by a converging section about 
1.575 cm. long. The height from bottom of outlet tube to overflow 
rim is 12.6 cm. The upper chamber holds about 70 c.c., and is sur- 
rounded by a water bath so that the fluid may be held at a constant 
temperature. The Saybolt viscosity is the time in seconds required 
for the efflux of 60 c.c. of the liquid. 

If the flow of the liquid were stream-line the time of efflux would 

viscosity 

be proportional to the kinematic viscosity (i.e., equal to 

Z V 

or — ). 

s 

But the flow is somewhat turbulent so that the kinematic viscosity 
must be calculated by the relationship 

z ^ 180 

-= 0.220 t 

s t 


where “t” is the Saybolt viscosity, or the time in seconds required for 
the dfl'ux, z the viscosity in centipoises, and s the specific gravity. 
When the Saybolt viscosity is higher than 300 seconds the error in the 
assumption that the Saybolt viscosity is proportional to kinematic vis- 
cosity, that is, 

z 

— = 0.220 t 
s 

is only 0.9 per cent. If the Saybolt viscosity is 1000 the error in this 
assumption is only o.i per cent.^*^ The dimensions of Saybolt vis- 
cosimeters vary somewhat, so these instruments must be calibrated by 
studying the flow of a liquid of known viscosity.^® 

A chart is given in Figure 27 that will be found useful in the 

For a discussion of the expression for absolute viscosity, corrections for * 
kinetic energy increase, and for information on the design of commercial vis- 
cosimeters, see Archbutt and Deeley, “Lubrication & Lubricants,” and also the 
article by Winslow H. Herschel in Trans, Am, Soc, Civ. Eng., 84 (1921), 527-50* 
"Flowers, Froc, Am. Soc. Test. Mat, 14 (1914), 565. 

^ U. S. Bur. Stds., “Tech. Paper No. 112,” p. 7. 

" Herschel, W. H., “Tech. Paper No. 164,” U. S. Bur. Stds., June 18, 1920, 5. 
"Hershel, W. H., “Tech. Paper No. 112,” U. S. Bur. of Stds. (1919). 
"“Lubrication,” May, 1921. (Published by the Texas Co.) 
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Fig. 27. — ^Viscosimeter Conversion Chart. 
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finding the equivalent kinematic viscosity in centipoises. Directions 
for using the chart are given thereon. 

The viscosity of liquids decreases with temperature. In plotting 
curves showing the relationship of viscosity and temperature it will be 
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found convenient to use a logarithmic paper. The relationship between 
Saybolt viscosity and temperature will be found to be a straight line. 
Hence, if the Saybolt viscosity is determined at 100 F. and at 210° F., 
the Saybolt viscosity at any other temperature can be read from the 
curve. The experimental work should be carefully checked at 210° F. 
for a small error in the Saybolt viscosity taken at this temperature will 
change the slope of the line materially. 

Velocity. 

The velocity referred to is the mean-velocity and should be ex- 
pressed in feet per second. The velocity may be calculated from data 
obtained in terms of the flow in gallons per minute by means of the 
expression : 

_ 0408 Q 

If it is not desired to make this conversion the pressure drop may be 
expressed in terms of the flow by modifying Fanning’s equation thus: 

^ 0.0538 f 1 s 

That is, in place o£ the factor another, ^ - must be cal- 

z D z 

culated. 

Pressure Drop. 

The pressure drop should be expressed in pounds per square inch. 
The theoretical horse power required may be calculated from the 
expression 

HP — ^ 9-2 X Q X P 
33,000 

The conversion factors given in Table XXIX will be found con- 
venient. 


TABLE XXIX 
Conversion Factors 


X 

To Convert “X” to Lbs./ 
Sq. In. Multiply by 

To Convert Lbs./Sq. In. to 
'‘X’* Multiply by 

Lbs./sq. ft 

0.00695 

144.0 

Centimeter of mercury 

0.1934 

S.171 

Atmospheres 

14.7 

0.06804 

Liquid head in feet . . . 

0.4332 s 

2.309 

s 
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Making Calculations. 

With the values of the variables at hand the calculation of the 
pressure drop is a simple matter. 

1. Calculate the value of or, if Q is known rather than v, 

z 

. , ^ 0.408 Q s 
Its equivalent — . 

2. Refer to the lower curve of Figure 24 and find the value of 

, , . , ,, Dvs 0.408 Q s 

that corresponds to this value of or — — . 

“f” for a pipe of roughness equivalent 


{i£>f 

Read from the 


curve that represents values of 
to that of the pipe to be used. 

3. To find the allowance to be made for each ell refer to the upper 

curves of Figure 24. Use the value of calculated as directed in 

( I ) above. Multiply the value obtained from Figure 24 by the number 
of ells and then convert from pipe diameters to linear feet. Add this 
to the length of straight pipe. (In making these calculations note 
that two ells close together, or a return bend, have less effect than two 
ells several feet apart.) 

4. Substitute the numerical values for the symbols in Fanning's 
equation : 

1 • 1 X 0.0538 f 1 s Q2 

or the equivalent P r- — ^ ^ 


D® 


and 


The above calculations apply for both 


r, __ 0-323 f ^ S 
D 

evaluate the pressure drop, 
viscous and turbulent flow. 

If ‘T" is known the equation may be transposed to find an expres- 
sion equal to any of the other quantities. 

If z is unknown, as in a calculation of how hot an oil must be 
heated to obtain a given discharge, calculate the permissible value of 
“f" from Fanning's equation. Refer to Figure 24 and find the cor- 
Dvs , Dvs 

responding value of Equate this to -j- and solve for z. 

The calculation is somewhat more complicated if D, v, or s is 
unknown, since these values occur both in Fanning's equation and in 
Dvs 

the expression used in evaluating ‘T." The mistake of assuming 


f : 


Dvs 


must not be made, for ‘T" is a function of 


(^) 


and not 


z \ z 

equal to it. 

A cut and try method may be used by assuming a reasonable value 
for *‘f." A more satisfactory method is to assume a value for the 
unknown and solve for ‘"p" in the ordinary way. If the value for ^'p" 
is too high or too low assume another value for the unknown. A value 
will soon be found that will give the desired If the first approxi- 
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tnation shows that the flow is viscous the simplest method will be to 
substitute the known quantities into Poiseuille’s equation 

0.000668 z 1 V 
P — 132 

or its equi^valent 


0.000273 z I Q 


Limitations in the Application of IRecommended Method o£ Cal- 
culations.^^ 

1. The method is not directly applicable to the flow of gases where 
the drop in pressure in the pipe line is more than 10 to 15 per cent 
of the final absolute pressure, for in this event the density and velocity 
of the gas are changed. If, however, average values are used for 
density and velocity, rather than initial or final values, the method of 
calculation may be applied in cases where the pressure drop is as 
much as 4.0 to 50 per cent of the final absolute pressure. For calcula- 
tions of pressure drop in compressed-air lines, in which the pressure 
drop is larger than this, a modified equation of W. K. Lewis may 
be used. All ordinary calculations involving the handling of air in 
circular ducts, or steam in pipe lines, may be made by the regular 
method. 

2. The method cannot be applied in the calculation of flow phe- 
nomena in short tubes that open into large chambers. The reader is 
referred to HerscheFs comprehensive treatment of this subject. The 
entrance and e:xit losses are important in flow through short tubes. 
These losses are of little consequence if the length of the pipe is over 
1000 diameters. Approximate calculations can be made for phe- 
nomena in pipes no- longer than 300 diameters. 

3. The flow of such semi -plastic materials as asphalt or viscous 
colloidal solutions cannot be made by the method outlined. 

4. Accurate calculations cannot be made if the pipe is badly cor- 
roded or pitted. The value of ‘T’’ may be twice that found from 
Figure 24. 

5. If the fluid is hot, and is exposed to cooling, the existence of a 
large temperature gradient makes accurate calculations almost impos- 
sible. On the subject of pipe-line transportation of hot oil see 
Barrett, L. 

6. The precipitation of solids such as paraffin wax, gummy sub- 
stances, and so on, will greatly modify the flow. 

If the calculations are made with these limitations (and others 
that may arise in special cases) in mind, the method is applicable to 

Wilson, McAdams, and Seltzer. 

Ind. Eng, Chem., 8 O916), 1133. 

^Trwns, Am. Soc. Civ, Eng., 84 (i5>2i), 527-50. 

Chem. Met. Eng,, 24 (1921), 1148-52. 
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the accurate solution of problems connected with the flow of either 
gases or liquids in commercial pipe lines. 
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The Transfer of Heat. 

The transfer of heat from one fluid to another, directly, or through 
a separating wall of some nature, is a matter of importance in the 
design and operation of almost every apparatus used in the oil refinery. 
The subject matter that follows is a review of the more important work 
in this field that has come to my attention. 

I am impressed with the fact that the general conclusions of inves- 
tigators in this field should be critically studied with the greatest care 
before they are used as a basis for the design of important equipment. 
The number of variable factors involved in heat transfer phenomena 
is so large that experimenters may easily have overlooked one or more. 
Under these circumstances fallacious assumptions are easily made, and 
plausible conclusions drawn. 

The reviews of Hausbrand,^^ Badger Lucke,-® Kreisinger and 
Ray,^® Orrok,^^ W. K. Lewis,^® et al, and others have been freely 
drawn on in preparing the following discussion. The reader is referred 
to these sources for fuller information as well as to the many original 
articles cited. 

Heat may be transferred from one body to another by one or 
more of three processes : 

1. Conduction. 

This process involves a flow of heat from one point at higher 
temperature to another at lower temperature through one or more 
bodies. The particles of the substances of which the bodies are com- 
posed are not appreciably displaced. The temperature difference be- 
tween the two points divided by the distance is called the temperature 
gradient It is uniform only if there is no discontinuity in the con- 
ducting system. 

2. Convection. 

The movement of heated material from one point of a system to 
another point at a different temperature or of different heat capacity 
results in transfer of heat. The process is called convection, and 
involves translatory, motion of matter. Wind is a typical convection 
current. 

3. Radiation. 

A hot body loses, heat in the form of energy known as radiation. 
This is a vibratory disturbance or wave motion of the ether. The heat 

*‘Verdampfen, Kondensieren, tind Kuhlen/’ Yerlag Julius Springer, Berlin, 

ip20. 

^ '‘Heating aad Evaporating Apparatus,” Michigan Technic, March, 1919. 

^ “Engineering Thermodynamics,” McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1912. 

Bull No. iB, U. S. Bur. of Min. “The Transmission of Heat into Steam 
Boilers.” ipi2. 

Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. "Rng,, 3910. 

*®Vol. 57, No. 3S—BuIL Mess. Pfist. Tech. 
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energy received by the earth from the sun is of this type. Radiant 
energy passes through a vacuum with the velocity of light; it travels 
in straight lines, its direction is changed by mirrors, prisms or lenses, 
or in short it is qualitatively indistinguishable from light in all its 
properties. Some bodies, as for example sooty carbon, absorb radia- 
tion almost quantitatively, in which event the energy appears as heat. 
Other bodies absorb part of the radiant energy and reflect part, while 
still other substances, such as some of the gases, absorb very little. 

All three of these processes are of importance in analyzing the 
heat transfer phenomena of a boiler furnace, of a pipe-still furnace, 
and in fact of any process carried out at temperatures above 750 to 
900° F. At lower temperatures than these radiation is of much less 
importance than conduction and convection. 

I 

Typical Heat Transfer Processes. 

From a commercial standpoint the five important typical heat trans- 
fer processes may be designated as follows. (The double arrows indi- 
cate that it may be desired to transfer heat in either direction.) 



Heat Transfer 

Examples 

I. 

Gas ^ Solid 

Hot flue-gases to solids in all types of 
furnaces. 

Recuperators, Regenerators, Economizers, 
Superheaters, ^ Compressors, Intercool- 
ers, Automobile “radiator,” Brine-cool- 
ers. 

2. 

Gas ^ Liquid 

Some scrubbers. 

Cooling towers. 

Distillation Columns. 

Absorption Columns. 

3. 

Liquid ^ Solid 

Heat Exchangers. 

Condensers. 

Coolers. 

Automobile “radiator.” 

Brine-coils. 

4. 

Condensing Vapor Solid 

Condensers. 

Fractionating- Condensers or Dephlegma- 
tors. 

5 . 

Solid Boiling Liquid 

Stills. 

Pipe-stills. 

Boilers. 

Evaporators. 

Ammonia or CO2 expansion coils. 


The transfer of heat from gas to gas, and liquid to liquid, involves 
>lete fluid miscibility as a result of convection and diffusion. No 
al problem of heat transfer is presented by these cases. 

** Royds, R,, “Heat Transmission by Radiation, Conduction and Convection,” 
Nostrand, 1921. 
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Tlie bodies taking- part in the heat transfer process may be station- 
ary or may be relatively in motion. The movement may be parallel 
or countercurrent. The temperature of one body may remain con- 
stant when the other changes, or the temperature of both bodies may 
change. The nature of 
these process possibilities 
is pictured as in Figure 
28. Ezxamples of each 
type process are: 

Process I. Heating an oil 
with constant - pressure 
steam. 

Process II. Evaporating 
water under constant 
pressure in a boiler. 

Process III. Parallel flov\r 
in interchangers. 

Process IV. Countercur- 
rent flow in interchang- 
ers. Heating an oil in 
a pipe-still. 


;!U 
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The curves help in 
visualizing the important 
features of each typical 
process. Tor example, it 
is evident that in processes 
involving parallel How of 
two fluids the transfer of 
heat will be rapid at the 
start but slow at the end. 

The temperature of the 
cold fluid cannot be raised 
above the temperature at 
which the warmer fluid 
leaves the apparatus. If 
the flow of the fluids is 
cownterciorrent the cold 
fluid may be heated well 
above the temperature at 
.which the warmer fluid 
leaves the apparatus. Thus, it is apparent that countercurrent flow 
should be used when it is desired to transfer as much heat as possible 
from the warmer fluid, and to raise the temperature of the colder fluid 
as much as possible. For example, the flow of oil in a pipe-still and 
flue-gas outside the pipes should be countercurrent. On the other hand, 
if it were desired to extract only a part of the heat from the warm fluid 



DISTA^NC E A LONG APPARATUS 

Pig. 28. — ^Typical Heat Transfer Process. 
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in a small interchanger, the flow of the fluids should be parallel. The 
use of heat exchangers in cooling heavy Mexican residuum is an ex- 
ample of such a case. If too much heat is abstracted from the oil it 
becomes so viscous that it cannot be easily handled. 


Nomenclature. 

The following nomenclature is used in this discussion except as is 
otherwise indicated in the context. With the exception of the letter 
© the symbols are alphabetically arranged. 

A = Suitable average area of heating surface in square feet. 

Ac = Cross-sectional area in square feet of pipe, tube or conduit. 

B = A variable in Jordan’s film coefficient formula. 

C = Various constants or coefficients. 

Cp = Specific heat of gas at constant pressure, or B.t.u. per pound 
per degree Fahrenheit. 

D = Inside diameter of pipe in inches (Actual and not nominal 
diameter) . 

f = fluidity = — L-_ . Jf viscosity is in centipoises, the recipro- 

viscosity ^ X » r 

cal is the specific fluidity with reference to water, for the 
viscosity of water at 20° C. is 0.0100 centipoises. 
h = Film coefficient of heat transfer as B.t.u. per hour per 
square foot film area per degree Fahrenheit drop in tem- 
perature between the body of the fluid and the metal sur- 
face. 

FI = Over-all coefficient of heat transfer as B.t.u. per hour per 
square foot suitable average area of heating surface per 
degree Fahrenheit over-all temperature difference, 
k = Absolute thermal conductivity of fluid or metal as B.t.u. per 
hour per square foot per degree Fahrenheit per foot thick- 
ness. Values of k can be obtained from tables of physical 
constants and from various handbooks. 

M = Average molecular weight of the fluid. 

Q = Quantity of heat transferred per hour. 

area conduit 

Th = Mean hydraulic radius or : — :: . 

perimeter 

s = Specific gravity of the fluid at the working temperature and 

lbs. per cu. ft. 
pressure m -g - — 

S = Shape factor = Area of the heating surface in square feet 
divided by free volume of apparatus in cubic feet. S 
equals the reciprocal of tlie hydraulic radius taken in 
feet. 

t = Temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 
ti = Initid temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. 
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tf = Final temperature in degrees Fahrenheit, 
t' = Temperature of ist fluid in degrees Fahrenheit. 

W = Temperature of 2nd fluid in degrees Fahrenheit, 
tm = Arithmetical mean temperature. 

T = Absolute temperature in degrees Fahrenheit = degrees Fahren- 
heit + 460. 

01 = Initial temperature difference between two fluids in degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Of z=: Final temperature difference between two fluids in degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

0 m = Mean temperature difference between two fluids in degrees 
Fahrenheit during change from initial to final conditions, 
u = Av^erage linear-velocity of fluid in feet per second = cubic feet 
per second divided hy average clear cross-sectional area in 
square feet. 

V = Average mass-velocity of fluid as lbs. fluid per second per 
square feet of average clear cross-sectional area, 
w = Weight of fluid flowing in pounds per second. 

■a 4. . -LI 100 : partial pressure of steam 

X = Per cent steam by volume = ; — : • 

total pressure of mixture 

z — Viscosity of fluid in centipoises (i.e., o.oi c.g.s unit of vis- 
cosity). The viscosity of water at 68° F. = i centipoise. 
Hence z is also the viscosity of fluid relative to water at 
68® F. is a function of the temperature. For water 
the value of z at any temperature between 70® F. and 180° F. 
may be calculated from the equation: 

L = — 0.12*4-0.0161 1 
z 


Transmission of Heat from a Hot Gas to a Liquid within a Metal 
Tube. 

The transfer of heat from a hot flue gas through a metal tube to a 
liquid may be taken as a common case that will serve very well as a 
basis for preliminary discussion. The flow of heat is proportional to 
the mean temperature difference Om and to the area of the heating 
surface A, or 

Q = H A 0m 


Mean Temperature Difference. 

If the curves shown in Figure 28 were straight lines the mean 
temperature difference would be the arithmetic mean of 0i and 0f. 
However, if the flow of heat is strictly proportional to the temperature 
difference the curves in Figure 28 are of exponential type. (Except 
of course, when temperature is constant.) Hence the mean tempera- 
ture difference is given by the expression: 
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Mean temp. diff. = 


(Initial temp, diff.) — (Final temp, diff.) 


logo 


or. 


0m — 


0 1 


"Initial temp, diff. ' 
_ Final temp. diff. 

© I — 0 f 


loe 


0i 

0f 


2.3026 logii 


0f 


The proportionality factor “H” is called the over-all coefficient of 
heat transfer and is here expressed as the B.t.u.’s transferred per 
square foot of suitable average heating surface per hour per 1° F. 
difference in temperature. Q is given therefore in B.t.u. per hour. 

The over-all coeffi- 
cient of heat transfer 
H is a complicated 
function of the veloc- 
ity, or more probably 
of the mass-velocity, 
of each fluid, the na- 
ture of the apparatus, 
the conductivity of 
the fluids and the 
metal, and of the con- 
dition of the heating 
surfaces. 

The anomalies of 
heat transfer calcula- 
tions are wrapped up 
in the over-all coeffi- 
cient H, and only 
when this coefficient is 
picked apart and the 
variable factors in- 
volved thoroughly in- 
vestigated will it be 
possible to make even 
approximately accu- 
rate calculations of 
heat transfer. The 
only alternative to an 

analysis of H is the determination of a coefficient H for every indi- 
vidual apparatus and operation. This latter procedure is essentially 
the one that has been followed by most engineers. Values of H may 
vary from 0.4 to over 1000. 

The coefficient H is the reciprocal of the resistance to heat flow. 
The over-all resistance may be thought of as the sum of several resist- 
ances. The diagram presented as Figure 29 is helpful in picturing the 
phenomena of heat transfer. 
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The hot^flue-g-as is moving along the tube wall on one side, and the 
liquid that is being heated on the other. The body of the flue-gas and 
of the liquid has some definite velocity. On each side of the metal 
wall there exists a film of fluid moving 'vvith a velocity that varies 
from a value zero next the tube wall to the velocity of the body of the 
fluid at some distance from the tube wall. Hence, in order that heat 
may pass from one fluid to the other it must flow through the two 
fluid films. The heat conductivity of gases and liquids is very small 
as compared to that of solids. If the conductivity of Ko and COo is 
unity the conductivity of a paraffin base oil is 7, water 26, gas carbon 
200, wroughtdron 2,900 and copper about 19,500. It is apparent 
therefore, that the thermal resistance of the metal is only a small 
factor (unless the metal is very thick or the fluid flow very* rapid) in 
the over-all resistance to heat flow, and that the important factors are 
the resistances of the fluid layers or films next the metal. This is 
known as the fllin concept of heat transfer. 

However, it should be carefully noted that it is incorrect to con- 
ceive of the fluid film as offering the only resistance of the fluid to heat 
flow from it to a metal wall. The papers of Osborne Reynolds 
on what may be called convective resistance to heat flow should be 
consulted on this point. Reynolds’ reasoning has been presented re- 
cently in an excellent editorial-®^ discussion of heat transfer. Because 
of a general misconception in regard to “film coefficients” the follow- 
ing quotation from this editorial is included here. 

“Reynolds’ reasoning may be put in the following form. Let us 
neglect for the moment the existence of the thin film of non-turbulent 
fluid which slides along the inner surface of a condenser tube. In the 
absence of this film the flow is wholly turbulent, and thus a partide 
of the fluid which at one instant is at the center of the tube where its 
nnomentum is, say, niVo, and its temperature to, is at the next moment 
hurled against the wall of the tube where it is brought to rest, or, in 
other words, acquires the momentum of the wall, w’hich is zero. 

“At the same time it also acquires the temperature of the wall. To 
simplify matters we may suppose the wall to be colder than the fluid, 
and then it will be seen that heat is transferred to the w^all in exactly 
the same way as momentum is, and the rate at which the difference 
of temperature is destroyed is proportionally exactly the same as the 
rate at which momentum is destroyed. The latter is measured by the 
loss of head in the length of pipe considered, and as this is known 
from experiments on pipe friction, a mathematical relationship can be 
established between the pressure gradient along the tube, the tem- 
perature gradient along the tube, and the difference of temperature 
between wall and water.^®® 

^'^Engineering, J07 (1919), I45"6* 

The expression obtained is: (Not translated into the nomenclature used 

in this chapter) T — 1 = ^ where T denotes the wall temperature, 

4 L dx 

t the mean temperature of the water at the point considered, d the diameter of 
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‘‘In actual practice, of course, the flow never is fully turbulent, 
so that what Osborne Reynolds' theory gives us is the temperature 
of the inner face (i.e., face nearest the axis of the pipe) of the non- 
turbulent film. This temperature is considerably higher than that of 
the general mass of the circulating water. Thus in one of the excep“ 
tionally careful experiments of Mr. J. A. Smith the conditions were 
a 6 ft. tube with a cross-section of 0.26 sq. in. surrounded by air-free 
steam, at a temperature of 110° and traversed by circulating water, 
which entered at 67° F. and left at 86° F. so that its mean temperature 
was about 78° F. From Reynolds' theory we find that the temperature 
of the inner surface of the non- turbulent film averaged about 86° F., 
and as the temperature of the tube wall was probably about 106^^ F. 
(the steam being air-free) we find that in this case the convective 
resistance was responsible for fully one-quarter of the total heat-drop 
between tube and circulating water.” 

It is thus seen that the resistance ordinarily referred to as the 
“film-resistance” is in reality the sum of the actual film resistance and 
a convection resistance. The usual assumption that “film-resistance' ’ 
is directly proportional to film thickness and inversely proportional to 
the conductivity of the fluid is not strictly true. It is impossible to 
measure the exact thickness of the fluid film, so the effect of the several 
variable factors is included in a constant “h,” and the resistance to 

heat flow offered by the fluid is given by the expression — — . The 

n A 

“film coefficient” “h” is not the real conductance of the film, but the 
symbol “h” will be used and called the film coefficient. The real signifi- 
cance of “h” should, however, be kept in mind. 

The film coefficient “h” is found to be nearly proportional to the 
mass-velocity and heat conductivity of the fluid, and inversely pro- 
portional to the viscosity of the fluid. The proportionality to the 
mass-velocity Qordan and Reynolds), that is, to the weight of fluid 
flowing per unit of cross-sectional area per unit of time, rather than to 
the linear velocity, should be noted in particular. This may account 
in part for the many discrepancies noted in comparing the work of 
investigators who have used identical velocities, but in whose experi- 
ments one or more of the factors, temperature, density, or cross-sec- 
tional area, may have been different. 

However all this may be, one must not become too enthusiastic 

the tube in centimeters, and-^- the temperature gradient along the tube, whilst 
L denotes Lee’s function: 

Lee’s “On the Flow of Viscous Fluids Through Smooth Circular Pipes.” 
Proc. Roy Soc,, London, 91 (1914), 46-52. 

/Y\ , 

L == 0.765 ( ) d" 0.0009 

V being the kinematic viscosity of water, v its velocity in centimeters per sec- 
ond, and d the diameter of the tube in centimeters. 

Proc. Victorian Institute of Eng., VI, Engineering, March 23, 1906, 395. 
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over film coeffidents as a panacea for all the difficulties of iicat transfer 
calculations. They are a step in the direction of a more certain deter- 
rnmation of the values of some of the variables involved, but as in 
the case of Mr, Wilson’s famous fourteen points there may be an 
un reckoned fifteenth. Lucke comments on this phase of the siibiect 
in his Engineering Thermodynamics ’ (1912). Speaking of the devel- 
opment of a general heat transfer law he says, ‘‘This ultimate aim ap- 
pears, however, to be quite hopeless of attainment, and even if it were 
not without hope it would probably be useless, because aiiv general law 



Velocity o( Water Ft. Per Min. 

hiG. 30. Effect on H’ of Changing the Velocity of the Fluid of Low Tlierma! 

Resistance. 

must include terms to account for the conditions of surface, the gas 
content of liquids and vapors, something equivalent to the thickness 
or resistance of fluid films, and other things equally indeter- 
minate. . , F 

About all that one could reasonably expect in this connection is a 
relation of H to the definable variables in each characteristic class of 
heat transfer, with perhaps a few general principles ; and some of these 
principles are fairly well established, though none quite beyond the 
limits of controversy.’’ 

It may never be possible to formulate a general law that can be 
used in the exceedingly accurate design of heat transfer apparatus 
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because of variability of the conditions aifecting the apparatus in use. 
But it is surely worth while to understand in a quantitative way as 
many of the variables as possible. The fewer the factors that are 
imperfectly understood the closer the guess as to their effect and the 
necessary allowance therefor. 

When heat is to be transferred from a hot gas to a liquid flowing 
in tubes the main resistance to flow is that of the gas film. The rate of 
transfer is practically controlled by the high resistance of the gas film. 

All observers agree in assigning higher values to H when the rate 
of flow of the fluid having the high resistance to heat transfer is 
increased. 

If the resistances of the fluid films on each side of the metal wall 
are of comparable magnitude, the value of H will be larger the more 
rapid the flow of both fluids. The small effect of changing the velocity 
of the fluid of low thermal resistance is shown in Figure 30.^^ Values 
of H are plotted as ordinates (“H” is same as Lucke’s ''U”). The 
velocity of the water in the tubes had little effect on the over-all heat- 
transfer coefficient, but changes in the nature of the heating surface 
on the gas side, and changes in gas temperature, had pronounced effects. 
Whether the effect of temperature change is to be ascribed to this 
change as such, to the necessarily increased gas velocity, or perhaps to 
change in density, was not determined. The jacketed tube referred to 
in the figure consisted of the plain tube covered, with cast-iron Foster 
superheater rings. Lucke's method of calculation of the heating sur- 
face is not entirely clear. 

Nearly fifty years ago, Osborne Reynolds predicted on theo- 
retical grounds that the rate of heat transfer would be a linear func- 
tion of the product of the density and velocity of a fluid. This 
product may be called the mass-velocity and is equal to the weight of 
fluid flowing per unit time per unit of cross-sectional area. Experi- 
ment has failed to confirm Reynolds’ prediction, however. The 


quantity 


(?) 


is used by Nusselt with an exponent 0.786 and by 


Brabbee with an exponent 0.79. 


The Transfer of Heat: Gas Solid. 

The transfer of heat from gases to metal surfaces or vice versa is 
an important engineering operation, and has been the subject of numer- 
ous experimental investigations. These are too extensive to be reviewed 
here in detail. The most important work is that of Nusselt, who 
passed air, at various pressures up to 214 Ibs./sq. in. gage, through a 
brass tube of 0.87-inch inside diameter and 1.02-inch outside diameter. 
The tube was surrounded by a steam-jacket held at 215° F. Nusselt’s 
equation is 

*®Lucke, “Engineering Thermodynamics,” p. 559. 

“Collected Scientific Papers,” 2 vols., Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Mitteilungen Forschm%gs-arbeiten, No. 89 (1910). 
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ofS n ^ Cwall) / ^ Cp ^ 0.786 

^ Ucgas)-Vsj 

in which all of the symbols have been defined except Ys which is the 
specific volume in cubic feet per pound of gas. 

A simplified form of Niisselt’s equation is — 

h=b 

in which is pounds of gas per second and A the area of the gas 
path in square feet, and 

“b’"’ — 0.00 1 14 for air 
= 0.00094 for CO^ 

0.00213 for steam, or 
= 0.00306 for coal gas 

This is applicable to cases in which gases flow inside tubes of about 
i" diameter with steam outside at moderate pressures. 

Professor W. L. Badger has recalculated the work of the various 
investigators in order to allow comparison of all data. I am advised 
by him that the results of Nusselt,^^ Ser,^- Josse,^^ Bell,^^ Royds and 
Campbell,^® Royds/® and Brabbee are in fairly good agreement. If 

these are plotted using ‘"h” as ordinates and values of that is, 

pounds of gas per square foot per second, as abscissas, the equa- 
tion of the line that represents the average of these data is 
0.7 S 

which I shall call Badger’s equation. No account 

is taken in this relationship of the shape factor, of mean working 
temperature, or of those factors, such as specific heat, that are de- 
pendent on the nature of the gas. Such niceties are not justified in 
the present state of knowledge. Badger’s equation is properly restricted 
in its application to air flowing inside tubes of to 2" diameter at 
velocities higher than the critical, and at temperatures less than 400® F. 
For gases other than air Nusself s equation should be used. 

In a qualitative way it is readily seen that increase in the shape 
factor decreases the value of '‘h/’ and that since the thermal con- 
ductivity of gases increases with temperature, '‘h” will be greater the 
higher the film temperature. 


h 


= 4-32 ( 


W 

A 


^Loc. cit, 

TfditS de Fhysique Industfielle^ 1888, 

^Engineering, 86 (1908), 802-6. 

Mech, Eng. Sec, Int. Eng. C ong., 1915. 

“ Tmns. Inst. Eng. Shipbuilders in Scotland, 55 153-207. 

^ Ibid., 5^ (1915), 155-21 1. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

” Mitteilungen Priifs-Anstalt fur Heizuugs und Liiftungs Anlagen. Heft 3^ 
1910. Abstracted by Hausbrand in “Verdampf en, Kondensieren, und Kuhleii/’ 
7th Ed., p. 114. 
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Other investigators whose work is not in agreement with that 
already cited are Nicholson, Jordan, Kreisinger and Ray," and 
Lewis, McAdams and Frost. “ Of these the work of Lewis, McAdams 
and Frost conforms more closely to the large group that were in fair 
agreement than any of the others, but their values of “h” are higher 
than those given by Badger’s equation. The equation given by Lewis, 
et al., is 

o.88v« « . Cp ' V'T . 

h — jyj-O.S 


and the claim is made that it is applicable to any case in which a gas 
is flowing in a turbulent manner inside a pipe. This formula was 
based on a critical comparison of the data of Nusselt, Josse, Jordan, 
Fessenden, Babcock and Wilcox, and others, and in form is very 
similar to that of Nusselt. Data covering the flow of CO2, air and 
illuminating gas in pipes of J^-inch to 2-inch diameter were used in 
deriving' the expression. Mass-velocities were varied from i to 20 lbs. 
per sec. per sq. ft. transverse area of the tube, and temperatures 
from 70 to 2000^^ F. Lewis, et ah, claim that the results of calcula- 
tion with this formula check closely with isolated experimentally 
determined values of “h” for pipes up to 12 inches in diameter. The 
obseiwed values of ''W were somewhat higher than those calculated 
by the formula. 

The general formula can be simplified if it is to be applied to a 
given gas. For air at ordinary temperatures in i-inch to 2-inch pipes 
h = where C varies from 3.7 to 4.5. The value for air of 
200° F. average temperature and in a i-inch pipe is 4.2. 

When the gas is outside of and flowing at right angles to staggered 
pipes, Lewis, McAdams and Frost use a modified formula : 

3 . 28 v°-«Cp* VT*S«-^ 

— yio.z 

This ec|uation has been tested only on the flow of air. 

Carrier’s^- formula, used in the calculation of heat transfer in air- 
heaters, may be useful in some cases. The air flows at right angles to 
the I -inch pipes of the heater. The pipes were spaced in such a 
manner as to give about 50 per cent clear area. The air film coefficient 
is given by the expression: 

_ 22.3 Vc 

1.42 4 - Vc 

^Junior Inst, of Eng., 1908. 

** Proc. Inst Mech. Eng., 1909, II, I3I7-57- 

^U. S. Bur. of Min., Bull. No. 18 (1912). 

^Bull Mass. Inst Tech., 57, No. 33, Contribution from Dept. Chem. Eng. 
Ser. No. 4, 1922. 

^ Trans. A. S. M. E., 33 (1911), 1055-1136. 
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in which Yc is the mass velocity at the center line of pipes in the same 
row. The values of Vc varied from 0.25 to 1.50 lbs. per sec. per 
sq. ft. of miniinuin free air. The corresponding values of li were 
3.34^to 1 1.5 -B.t.a. per hr. per F. per sq. ft. 

Ihe heat transfer in tempering coils has also been studied by 
Rietschel,^^ Brabbee,^^ and Harrison.^^ 

A detailed critical review of the entire subject of heat transfer has 
been made by Professor Badger of the Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan and Avill be available as part of 
the subject matter of his work on evaporation which is soon to be 
published. The reader who is interested in heat-transfer will do well 
to refer to Professor Badger’s hook. 

The Transfer of Heat: Gas ^ Liquid. 

The direct transfer of heat from gases to liquids or vice versa has 
received so little attention at the bands of investigators that it is quite 
impossible to discuss the subject. Reference should be made to a 
recent paper by VV. G. Whitman and J. L. Keats. 

The Transfer of Heat: Liquid ^ Solid. 

The transfer of heat from a licpiid to a solid or vice versa is of 
such importance that the limitations of present knowledge of the subject 
are to be deplored. The fact is that the results of v^arious investigators 
are not in accord.^^ However, they are briefly reviewed here in 
order to indicate the general nature of the work. The original articles 
should be consulted and carefully considered before any application 
of importance is made of formulas or data. 

In many instances of transfer of heat from a gas through a solid 
to a liquid, the thermal resistance of the solid and of the liquid him 
may be neglected. However, if the temperature drop is small, the 
velocity of the gas high, and that of the liquid low, the resistance of tlie 
liquid film is important. Also the resistance of liquid films is the 
basis of design of heat interchangers and coolers. 

A paper entitled Passage of Heat between Metal Surfaces and 
Liquids in Contact with Them’^ was published by T. E. Stanton in 
1897. The paper was based on experiments in which streams of water 
were passed in the same direction through an apparatus consisting of 
an inner tube and a jacket tube. One stream of the liquid flowed 
through the inner tube and the other in the annular space between the 

^ Leitfaden 3. Berechner u. Entwerjen Lu^ftungs u-. Hei^mgs-anhges, 

^Loc, cit. 

^ Keating md Ventilating Mag., Oct. and Mov., igo/. 

^ J. Ind, E%g. Chem., 14 (192:2), 186-191. 

Professor Badger has recalculated and critically studied the results of 
various investigators. I am informed by him that there is so little similarity 
that it is impossible to draw any general conclusions. 

^ Fhil. Tran^. Ray Soc., Londan, 190 (1897), 67-88. 
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two tubes. The work is too lengthy to be given in full here, and the 
reader is referred to the original or to an abstract by Kreisinger 
and Ray. The heat transmitted from the surface of a pipe to water 
flowing in the pipe is given by the expression below. This has not 
been transformed so that engineering units may be substituted but is 
ill the form given by Stanton 

h = ^ ' ( (to — t) ( I + «to) (l + Pt)u"-^ 

in which 

h = film coefficient of heat transfer expressed as small calories 
per second per square centimeter per 1° C. at some chosen 
cross-section. 

k a constant for a given pipe. The value of K varies with the 
diameter, length and nature of the surface of the pipe. 
Values are given below for a copper pipe. 

P a factor whose value decreases with rise in temperature in 
accordance with the expression 

P = (i + 0.0336 t + 0.000221 t^)-^ 
in which t is average temperature of the water in degrees 
Centigrade. 

r =: radius of the tube in centimeters. 

n= an exponent that is equal to 1.835 clean copper tubes and 
is not much different for other smooth tubes. For rough 
tubes n = 2.0. 

to = temperature of inner surface of the pipe in degrees Centi- 
grade. 

t = temperature of the water at any particular cross-section in 
degrees Centigrade. 

a = 0.0004. 

p = o.oi. 

\i = mean linear velocity of the water in centimeters per second. 


Copper Pipes 

Value of K 

Number of 
Exps. 

Diam. 

cm. 

Length 

cm. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 

1.39 

47.0 

0.0108 

0.0104 

0.0106 

22 

1.07 

44-5 

0.0104 

0.0100 

0.0102 

13 

0.736 

46.0 

0.0103 

0.0099 

0.0100 

15 


The transfer of heat per unit area of the pipe at any particular 
cross-section is seen to be dependent on the nature of the surface and 
the dimensions of the pipe, on a factor P, on the temperature difference 

^ U, S, Bur, of Min., Bull No. 18 (1912). 
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(between metal surface and \vater) multiplied by the factors (i +ato) 
and (i-|-Pt) correct for the fact that heat transfer is not an 
exact linear function of temperature difference but that it increases 
somewhat (as indicated by the respective factors) both with increase 
of temperature of the surface of the metal and of the water, on the 
velocity raised to a power slightly less than i, and on the reciprocal of 
the diameter (21* ) raised to the power (2-11;. Thus the rate of heat 
transmission is not quite doubled by doubling the linear velocity of 
the fluid nor by doubling* the diameter. 

The transfer of heat through the fluid film ne>ct the wall of the 
entire pipe cannot be exactly calculated by multiplying “h,’' as given 
by the equation above, by the area of the inside of the pipe. This can 
be obtained by a more exact integration of the expression for the 
slope of the curve representing the increase in the temperature of the 
water as it flows through the tube than that used in deriving the 
expression for “h’’ given above. The original article must be con- 
sulted for this as well as for a method of approximating the conduct- 
ance of the entire fllm. 

It should be noted that the transfer of beat from water to metal 
is not the same as that for metal to water under comparable condi- 
tions. The original article must be consulted on this. The transfer 

0 f heat from water to metal was found to be only approximately three- 
quarters as rapid as that from metal to water. This is not to be 
considered a general conclusion, as the pipe sizes, nature of pipes, and 
experimental conditions used by Stanton were limited. This latter 
phase of the subject should be investigated further. 

The thermal resistance of a water film was studied by Clement and 
Garland.*^ Their apparatus consisted of a i-inch Shelby cold-drawn 
steel tube (O.T. 1.253 in., I.D. 0.985 in.) surrounded by a steam 
jacket. The results of their experiments are reproduced in Table 
XXX. The ‘‘conductances” given in columns 15, 16, and 17 are the 
film coefficients expressed as B.t.u. per second per sq. ft. per i*" F. To 
obtain the values of “h” multiply conductances by 3600. The term 
“conductance” is used by them in contrast to “conductivity.""’ • The latter 
is a specific physical property of a substance and gives the property 

01 a unit thickness, whereas “conductance” refers to any thickness. 
The reader should refer to the original publication for details of 
Clement and Haskins’ work. 

Following the work of Clement and Garland the next investigation 
of heat transfer phenomena in which the temperature of the metal 
wall was measured was that of G. C. Webster.®*^ The main object 
of Webster’s study was to determine the effect of various factors on 
the transfer of heat from steam to a tube wall. Less attention was 
paid to the phenomena on the water side of the tube. He failed to 
determine the temperature gradient along the tube on the water side. 


^ Bull No. 40, XJniv. of 111 ., Eng, Exp. Sta, Sept. 27, 190^. 

^ Imt. of Eng. and Shipbuilders in Scotland, S 7 (ipiS), 58-105. 
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This, taken together with the fact that in some instances the tem- 
perature of the water was so high that the dissolved air was probablv 
liberated, detracts from the value of his work. Webster’s data are of 
interest, however, and should be kept in mind for comparison with 
future w’-ork. He concluded that the flow of heat from metal to 
water was directly proportional to the temperature difference between 
metal wall and water, multiplied by an expression to correct for the 
increase in diffusivity of the water with rise in temperature, and not 
directly proportional to the velocity of the water. 

His formula for the transfer of heat from tube to water is 


in which 

A = — 5-5 + 0.24 


h =::: 60 (A + O.O573 V) 

/ temp, tube wall ° F. — Av. temp, water 

V 2 



and V = velocity of water in feet per minute. 

Webster’s experiments hatve been reviewed and recalculated by 
A. W. Porter.^^ The data are presented in graphic form that greatly 
simplifies their^ practical application. However, the reader should 
refer to an editorial in Engineering"^- for a critical review of Dr. 
Porter’s paper, and carefully weigh the comments made before accept- 
ing his conclusions. 

The transfer of heat in double-pipe heat-exchangers has been studied 
by the Brown Company of Berlin, New Hampshire, and reported by 
Mr. George A. Richter, who was in charge of the work. The inner 
pipes were made of lead, and varied in nominal size from i-inch to 
2-inch. The wrought-iron jackets varied in size from 2-inch to 4-inch. 
Hot water was circulated in the lead pipe, and cold water in the 
annular space between the pipes. Velocities and temperatures of the 
fluids were varied. In some experiments the coolers were made up 
of straight 20-foot lengths of pipe connected into a continuous coil 
with return bends. In other experiments the coolers were continuous 
helixes. 

They conclude that a double-pipe interchanger of helical form con- 
ducts 10 to 20 per cent more heat than a comparable apparatus con- 
structed as an assembly of straight tubes. The increase in pump 
pressure required to force the fluids through the helical coils is small 
in comparison to the increase in capacity for transferring heat. Sub- 
stitution of a 2-inch pipe for a ij4-inch pipe within the 4-inch jacket 
pipe of a helical cooler increased the heat-transfer capacity, the latter 
apparently varying inversely to the ratio 

LD of outer pipe — O.D of inner pipe 
I.D. of inner pipe 


^Engineering, 107 (ipip); 125-6, 140-2. 

°®I07 (i 9 i 9 )> 145-6. 

^ Trans. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng., 12 (1919), 147-185. 
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The coefficient of heat-transfer increased slightly with increase of 
temperature. This is in accord with the findings of Stanton. Tffe 
reader should refer to this paper for detailed information too_ volumi- 
nous for reproduction here. The value of the over-all coefficient H 
was expressed in terms of constants and the linear fluid velocities. 
The formulas are modifications of that of Molier, and may in general 
be written: 


JL j 

I + Co I + C3 

The values of the constants found by Richter are shown in Table 
XXXL 


TABLE XXXI 

Constants in Richter’s Formula 


Constants 

Cooler No. i, 60 
Ft. I -in. Lead 
Pipe Within 3 
Length 2 In. 
W. L Pipe 

^Cooler No. 2, 60 
Ft. I -in. Lead 
Pipe Within a 
Helix of 2 In. 
W. I Pipe 

120 Ft. V/2 In. 

Lead Pipe 
Within a 4-Inch 
W.' 1 . Pipe 
Helix 

120 Ft. 2-In. 
Lead Pipe 
Within a 4-Inch 
W. I. Pipe 
Helix 

Cx 

62.7 

76.2 

57.5 

80.0 

G 

5 

S 

5 

5 

Ca 

S 

10 

10 

10 

C4 

I 

I 

2.6 

2.6 

n 

0.57 

0.60 

0.57 

0.60 

m 

0.57 

0.50 

0.57 

0.50 


Lewis, McAdams and Frost give the following formula for 
evaluating the liquid film coefficient : 

1 _ 712 c k u*^-® 

in which c is a cleanliness or roughness coefficient. The formula is 
claimed to hold for pipes of J4'’inch to 2-inch diameter, and for calcu- 
lations of film coefficients when the liquid is flowing in the annular 
space between a 2-inch and a 3-inch pipe as well as for smaller annular 
spaces. Fluid velocities ranged from i to 15 feet per second and 
values of from 200 to 2000 B.t.u. per hour per square foot per 1° F. 

The value of “c” calculated from data of Stanton is about i.o, 
from data of Clement and Garland about i.o, but from the work of 
Frost and Manley only 0.5 when the interchanger was constructed 
of standard mild steel pipe. 

c u^*® 

The above formula reduces to: 11 = 400 if the fluid is water. 

z 

(Thermal conductivity of water = 0.329. Hydraulic radius correction 

M. L T., 57 , No. 33, March, 1922, 4-5. 

Chem, Eng, Thesis, Mass. Inst. Tech., 1921. 
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is small.) Lewis, et al., suggest that the value o.> be used for ‘‘c" for 
the present. 

The equations cannot be applied if the linear velocity of the fluid 
in the pipe is less than the highest value of the critical velocity. Appa- 
ratus for heat transfer should always be designed in such a manner 
that the flow^ w-ill be turbulent. According to Lewis, the range of 
critical velocities for^ an oil having a vdscosity’’ fifty times that of Avater 
and a specific gravity of 0.9 and flowing in a pipe 2.07 inches in 
diameter is 3.2 to 9.7 feet per second. 


Transfer of Heat: Condensing Vapor ^ Solid. 

Heat Transfer in Apparatus for the condensation of vapors, or 
more particularly for the condensation of steam, has been the subject 
of many investigations. The problem is a complicated one because 
vapors contain small to large amounts of non-condensible gases, and 
further because the thickness of ^ the film of liquid formed is variable. 
The thickness of the liquid £lm is determined not only by the inherent 
properties of the liquid and by the conditions, but also by the nature 
of the apparatus. If the tubes are vertical the thickness of the liquid 
film increases from the top to the bottom of the tube. Obviously the 
rate of transfer through horizontal and vertical tubes will be'very^ 
different. The resistances to heat flow on the vapor side is less than 
that on the liquid side if no non-condensihle gas is present, but if gas 
is present in the vapor the higher resistance will be on the vapor side 
of the tube wall. 

I am of the opinion that it is not possible at the present time 
accurately to calculate the resistance to the flow of heat from a vapor 
to a metal surface. The following paragraphs review or make refer- 
ence to the more important studies of this problem. 

The first thorough investigations of the condensation of steam were 
made by Joule.^® However, the temperatures of the metal walls were 
not determined and the phenomena on the steam side and on the 
water side cannot be discussed separately. 

The work of G. A. Orrok^’' is important, although he has been 
concerned mainly with the design of steam condensers. Also he has 
determined over-all coefficients and not film coefficients. The recom- 
mended formula for calculating H is 

325 


In steam condenser practice varies from 7 to 10 feet per second. 
The corresponding average value of H is about 800 B.t.u. per sq. ft 

^Tram. Roy Sac., London, 1861. Also in Joule’s ‘‘Collected Papers,” Vol, 
I, p. 502, ‘‘The Surface Condensation of Steam.” 

f. Am. Soc. Meek Emg., 32 (1910), 1139; 34 (1912), 713; 38 (1916), 864; 
^9 (ipi/), 212. (A review of Orrok’s work by Ennis.) 
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per hr. per i° F. If the tube is foul the value of H may be less 
than 400. Values of 250 to 300 are common in design. 

Orrok investigated the effect of air on surface condensation. He 
found that Croton water as supplied to New York City contained 4.3 
volumes of air dissolved in every one hundred volumes of water, that 
in passing through an open feed-water heater this quantity was reduced 
to 0.93 volumes, and that water from the hot well (80° F.) contained 
only 0.27 volumes of dissolved gas. The air discharged (at ordinary 
temp, and pressure) by a dry vacuum pump connected to condensing 
units, of 5000 kw. to 20,000 kw. size, varied from i cu. ft. per minute 
under good conditions to 20 cu. ft. when an ordinary amount of leak- 
age occurred, and to 50 cu. ft. when the leakage of air into the con- 
denser was excessive. The effect of the steam-richness ratio should 
be represented by the quantity squared rather than raised to the fifth 
power. Reference must be made to Orrok's papers for the details 
of his work. 

Obviously, Orrok’s formula does not take into account all the 
variables and could not be expected to be generally applicable. The 
transfer of heat from steam to metal depends on mean temperature 
difference between the steam and the metal wall, viscosity of the 
liquid (or its reciprocal, the fluidity), temperature at which conden- 
sation occurs (viscosity and conductivity of the liquid vary with tem- 
perature), thermal conductivity of the liquid, velocity of the vapor, 
vapor density, condition of the condensing surface, presence of non- 
condensible gases, and on design of the apparatus, particularly as 
regards position of the tubes. 

Webster investigated the condensation of steam in an apparatus 
consisting of a O.D. and I.D. horizontally placed copper tube 
jacketed concentrically with another tube LD. The steam con- 

densed in the annular space between the two tubes, and the cooling 
water flowed through the inside tube. Webster concluded that at 
constant steam pressure and velocity the rate of condensation depended 
on the temperature difference between steam and metal. Further, that 
at constant temperature difference the rate of condensation was a 
function of steam velocity and steam pressure. Increasing the velocity 
of the steam from 1000 feet per minute to 4000 feet per minute, when 
all other conditions were constant, increased the rate of heat transfer 
from 1600 to 2400 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per min. per 1° F. Similarly, in- 
creasing the density of the steam from 0.05 pounds to 0.20 pounds per 
cubic foot by increasing the pressure while other factors remained con- 
stant, increased the rate of heat transfer from 1600 to 2100 B.t.u. per 
min. per sq. ft. per 1° F. These results are not in accord with those of 
Callender and Nicholson who had previously stated that heat flow 
from condensing steam to a metal surface was independent of velocity 

Am. Soc. Mech. Eng., 32 (1910), 1162. 

Trans. Inst. Eng. and Shipbuilders i% Scotland, S7 (1913), 58. 

^Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng., 1897-8, Part I. 
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and pressure. However Welister’s investigation was inudi timre cin- 
prehensive than that of Callender and Xicholson. 

The value of the film coefficient “h” can. according to Webster, 
be calculated from the expression 

h = 6o(c, 

in which Cl is a vvyiable coefficient, C, a constant, ‘hi-’ a variable 
exponent,_p the density of the steam in pounds per cubic foot, and 
the velocity of the steam in feet per minute. The values of the 
factors are: 



C2 = 0.36 when V is given in feet per second. 

In connection with Webster’s work reference should be made to 
the previously mentioned article by Porter and the editorial®- in 
Engrineering. . 

The use of an annular concleiisation space, of conditions not met in 
condenser practice, and failure to measure the temperature g^radieiit 
along the tube, makes it questionable whether Webster’s deductions 
and formula are applicable to condenser practice in general. 

The effect of air in steam has been reviewed bv C. S. Robinson,^® 
who bases his discussion mainly on the data of E. W. Kerr 

The over-all coefficient H is related to the him coefficient on the 
steam-side and water-side of a tube, and to the coefficient of heat 
transfer through the metal, that is, to he and respectively by the 
expression 

H ^ km ^ he 

Kerr's data gives the value of H only. Robinson approximates the 
other values as follows. The film coefficient for transfer of heat 
from steam to a metal wall ^‘is stated by various writers to lie between 
:2OO0 and 4000” B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 1° F. Robinson selects 
3000 as a mean value. Further h© is a function of the water velocity. 
But H is also a function of the water velocity so it may be stated as 

Engine ermg, 107 (1919), 125-26, 140-42. 

Engineering^ J07 (ipig), 145-6. 

Eng, Chem., 12 (1920), 644-6. 

Trans. A. S. M. E,, 35 .(1913), 73U 
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an approximation that lu = f (k), or according to Robinson = ck"-®. 
Values of km can be found in tables of physical constants. Then, 
using H = 594 

JL=-^4— JL_ + ! 

594 3000 53,000 C(594)°® 

Hence c 4.55. From another similar calculation in which a slightly 
different value of H was used, 0 = 4.35. The mean value 0=4.45 
was selected. Using this value of c and the data from a third evapo- 
rator test as given by Kerr, 

JL^_L + _L^ + ^ 

510 K 53.000 4.45(510)0-^ 

hs 2500 



The results of similar calculations of values of h; are the basis of 
Figure 31 in which the film coefficient hg is plotted against per cent of 
steam in steam-air mixtures. 

The curve has the form represented by an exponential equation of 
the type 

hg = ae^^ 

in which a and (? are constants to be determined and '‘x'' the per cait 
steam by volume. The equation may be written in the logarithmic 
form 

log.hs = logeO + Px. 
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This proves to be a straight line, and therefore when x = o li = a. 
The value of P was then calculated. The equation then may be 
reduced to the more convenient form 

logiohs = I + 0.0246 X 

which expresses . the relationship between the per cent of steam and 
the film coefficient \\. 

A. F. Brewer and F. A. Stivers have studied four types of 
condensing equipment. 

1. A 2-inch X 3-inch concentric double-pipe coil with water inside 
the 2-inch ]:>ipe. The fluid flow was countercurrent. 

2. A 2-inch submejr'ged coil with steam inside the coil. 

3. A 2-inch coil manifolded into five sections and submerged as 
in (2). 

4. A 2-inch coil manifolded into three equal vertical sections not 
submerged but cooled by water flowing downward. Flow of the 
fluids parallel. 

The temperature of the cooling water was the same in all experi- 
ments. The quantity of cooling water, the quantity of steam, and the 
temperature of the condensate were varied independently. In all 
experiments the order of effectiveness was 1, 2, 3, 4. Coil number 4 
was superior only if low cooling- water outlet tenijx^rature was desired. 
Tables of data are given. 

W. H. McAdams and T. H. Frost state that the film coefficient 
of heat transfer from condensing vapor to a metal surface is given 
by an expression of the form 

li = b Cl k f u” r£ 

in which 'T” is a constant of proportionality, Ci a cleanliness coeffi- 
cient, and an exponent. All of the other symbols have the mean- 
ing given in the table of nomenclature. Their apparatus consisted of 
a standard ij4“inch steel pipe, through which a brass pipe 0.675 ^n. 
O.D. and 0.49 I.D. passed concentrically. The vapor condensed in 
the annular space between the pipes, and water flowed through the 
brass pipe in the same direction as the steam in the jacket. The axis 
of the tube was pitched i-inch per foot. The values of 'T” for the 
condensation of steam in this particular apparatus as showm by experi- 
ment varied from 2010 to 2650 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per i"" F. 
The average value was about 2400. These results are comparable, to 
those of Clement and Garland who found values of 1470 to 2410 in 
a somewhat similar apparatus. Very limited experimentation with 
CCI4 vapor and benzene vapor gave values of the film coefficient for 
these vapors of 280 and 340 respectively, or only about one-eighth 
the value for steam. It is interesting to note that if the coefficients 
for steam, CCU, and CgHs, are divided by the thermal conductivity and 

Mech. Eng., 43 (1921), 672-3. 

“/. Ind. Eng, Chem., 14 (,1922), 13-18. 
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by the fluidity of the respective liquids the values obtained are 2240, 
2500, and 1500 respectively. The eightfold difference becomes less 
than a twofold one. The authors mention that their communication 
is a preliminary one, and that further work is being done. It should 
be noted that they have taken no account of the effect of vapor density, 
presence of non-condensible gas, nor of the position of the tube. In 
another publication, Lewis, McAdams and Frost®® give the following 
tentative equation from which the coefflcient of heat transfer from a 
condensing to a metal surface may be calculated : 

h nz 2200 - * 
z 

Further work is in progress in their laboratory to determine the effect 
of vapor velocity and hydraulic radius. The value of ‘‘k” for water 
is given as 0.329, and the above equation applied to the condensatiou 
of steam becomes 

z 


In the article first cited, attention is also called to H. F. Weber’s 
empirical relationship between the thermal conductivity of liquids and 
the specific heat and specific gravity. If the thermal conductivity ‘‘k’^ 
is divided by the density “s” and by the specific heat of the liquid 
“CS the product ‘V’ varies from 0.182 to 0.329. But if ‘‘a” is multi- 
plied by the cube root of the ratio of the molecular weight to the 


specific gravity of the liquid 


3 /M 

Y — the product *'3,2’ 


varies only from 


0.84 to 0.94. Weber’s equation states that 


k = = 0.868 C s 


Table XXXII gives a limited number of thermal conductivity data 
together with the calculated values of the several quantities mentioned. 
The value of the thermal conductivity of water calculated from this 
equation is 0.322 B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. per 1° F. per foot of thick- 
ness. This checks fairly well with Weber’s observed value 0.329. 
The equation indicates that thermal conductivity should vary with 
temperature since both specific gravity and specific heat vary with 
temperature. However, the variation is a compensating one, for den- 
sities decrease and specific heats increase as temperature increases. 

^BulL Mass. Inst. Tech., 57, No. 33, March, 1922, 6. 

^Berl. akad., Ber., 1885, 809; and Exners Rep pert, 22 (1886), 116. Wied 
Ann., 48 (1893), 173. 
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Nusselt and Parr have formulated theories of surface con- 
.densation. These have been reviewed and briefly compared by Max 
Jacob.®^ 

Jacob calls attention to the fact that both Parr and Nusselt used 
old values for the thermal conductivity of water. Jacob’s recent 
determinations at the Reichsanstalt cover the temperature range o° C. 
to 8o° C. are the most accurate available. The thermal conductivity 
of water is given by the expression 

1 0.4769(1 + 0.00298 t) 

The result is obtained in kilogram calories per square meter per hour 
per 1° C. per meter. 


Transfer of Heat: Solid > Boiling Liquid, 

The transfer of heat from a solid to a boiling liquid is a complex 
phenomenon. No work of consequence has been done to determine 
fllm coefficients, nor has any systematic discussion of over-all coeffi- 
cients been published. The data and conclusions of E. W. Kerr 
are, in my opinion, open to conflrmation, since the former are unsys- 
tematic and the latter apparently unwarranted. Plausbrand’s discus- 
sion is not backed up by experimental data, although the manner of 
presentation is interesting and instructive. A recent article '^- by 
H. Classen gives a few data obtained in experiments with small appa- 
ratus. The discussion is qualitative in nature. Several other refer- 
ences are given below. 

A start in the right direction has been made by W. L. Badger 
and his collaborators, who have published four papers on the general 
subject, “Studies in Evaporator Design.” The effect of temperature 
difference, of temperature at which heat transmission occurs, and of 
hydrostatic head has been studied. Professor Badger’s papers are 
cornmended to the reader as the only thoroughgoing literature now 
available on this complex subject. 


The Calculation of Over-all Coefficients from Film Coefficients 
and Metal Conductivity. 

The total resistance to heat flow “R” is the summation of the 
separate resistances ri, T2, etc. The over-all coefficient of heat 

Zeit. Ver, Deut, Ing., 60 (1916), 541-6, 569-75. 

Engineer, 13 1 (1921), 559-60. 

^ Zeit Ver. Deut Ing., 65 (1921), 1245-6. 

Ann. Phy., 63 (4) (1920), 537. Sitjs, Akad. JViss. (1920), 406. 

No. I4P, Louisiana Agr. Exp. Sta. (1914). 

“Ver damp fen, Kondensieren, und Kiihlen,^’ 7th Ed. 

”Z. Angew. Chem., 32 (i) (1919), 241-46. 

” Chem Met . Eng ., 23 (1920), 159-64, 237-4, 281-84, 390-93, 569-74. Trans . 
Am . Inst . Chem -. Eng ., 13 (1920), Part I, 101-39, Part II, 139. 
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coiidtictaiice H equals the reciprocal of R, and each coiiipoiieiit resist- 
ance equals the reciprocal of a coefticieiit of coiitliictaiice “!i". I iiat is 


The conductance of unit area of the metal wall may of course be cal- 
culated from the thermal conductivity of the metal. 

conductivity 

“ thickness 

The total heat transferred is given by the. expression : 

Q=:HAe.„ 



Chapter VL 

Refinery Equipment for Distilling Petroleum. 

The separation of several fractions from crude oil may be con- 
ducted either as a batch distillation or as a continuous process. The 
first of these is the older and is still a common method. The apparatus 
is known as a hre-still, and consists of a cylindrical steel tank sup- 
ported by means of cast-iron or steel lugs that rest on cast-iron 
columns or structural steel supports. F'ire-stills of 150 to 1200 barrel 
charging capacity are used. The actual volume of the 1200 barrel 
still is between 1400 and 1500 barrels, which means that the diameter 
is about 16 feet and the length 40 feet. The upper portion of a still 
is made of %-inch to } 4 -inch steel plates, and the bottom of a single 
%-inch or i-inch plate. Though the bottom should be a continuous 
sheet, in order to avoid exposure of a riveted seam to the hot flue gases, 
it is not always ix)ssible to obtain so heavy a plate in so large a size. 
In this event two bottom plates are used. The end plates of the still 
are stiffened by riveting on several angle irons, or by “bumping^’ the 
head. The still is provided with two or more manhead openings along 
the top, and one on one end. The latter should be of ample dimension 
to facilitate the removal of coke. A dome with a baffle may be pro- 
vided. If so, the vapor line is connected to the top or to the side of 
the dome. Provision is made for connecting the charging line, draw-off 
line, steam line, vacuum and pressure relief valves, and any other lines 
that special circumstance may require. The steel flange connection for 
the draw-off line should be placed at the end of the bottom plate, away 
from the fire, and should be protected with brick work and insulation. 
Inside the still is a special seat for the ''tar -plug.'’ The plug is con- 
nected by a rod that passes through a stuffing box atop the still to a 
means for quickly dropping the rod and i)lug in case of a break^ in 
the line through which the hot residuum is drawn off at the completion 
of a distillation. If the charge in the still is to be coked, the plug is 
closed before the still is charged to prevent the oil from filling the 
draw-off pipe and becoming coked therein. Figure 32 shows a stiE 
ready for shipment to the oil-refiner. The design of the still-setting 
depends on whether the still is to be fired with coal, oil or gas. In 
general a substantial reinforced concrete foundation is laid, and the 
brickwork built upon this. 

The concrete foundation should not consist of a pad, but rather of 
beam footings upon whidi tihe brickwork may be built. The amor- 
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phoiis h^^drated aluniinates and silicates that compose tlie cementing 
material in a concrete are seriously affected by heat as a result o1 
dehydration. For this reason, as well as on account of volume cluinge, 
the concrete work of a setting must never be exposed to high tem- 
peratures. The papers of White ^ and of Abrams - should be ccnisiilted 
on the mixture and use of concretes. iMills ^ summarises the investi- 
gations on the constitution and use of Portland Cement. 

The setting is nnade of red brick lined ordinarily with but a 4li-incli 
course of fire brick. A 2^d-inch course of iiisiilatiiig brick or other 
type of insulating layer may be used with profit. The whole setting 
should be held together with buck'-stays and adjustalde tie-rods. 



Fig. 32. — Fire-Still Heady for Shipment 

The exposed surfaces of the still should always be carefully in- 
sulated to avoid heat loss and to prevent excessive decomposition of 
the heavy oil that will occur if it condenses on the still-wall and drops 
back into the hot oil. The insulation should be readily removable 
since fire-stills, when used for batch distillations, are prone to develop 
leaks at the seams as a result of stresses caused by sudden temperature 
change when the still is charged. The use of one type of insulating 
material on the still surfaces and in the setting is shown in Figure 33- 

Insulating material that will not absorb oil or vapor is desirable 
since oil increases the heat conductivity of the material, and also 
unnecessarily spreads the fire if the vapor or oil is ignited. A novel 
still-insulation^ is made of a sheet metal box 3'-o" by 3'-o" thick and 
of such curvature that it can be fitted to the still. The box is hlled 
with heat-insulating material. This type of insulation will stand the 
wear and tear of service, and also possesses a salvage value. 

Interesting booklets containing valuable technical information, have 
been published by the Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company and 

^ Trans. Int. Ettg. Cong., ipiS) 242. 

^Froc. Am, Soc. Test. Mat., 20 (1920), Pt. I, 437-440. 

® "‘Materials of Construction,” ^Revised 1921. 

* See Staff Special, Nat. Pet, Nezus, Nov. 9, 192T, 29-30. 
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by the Celite Products Company. Saving of 6o to 65 per cent of the 

heat wasted is claimed. ^ , 

The vapor formed in the still passes through a _i2-inch to i6-inch 
line to the towers, or in the simplest form of equipment, directly to 
the condenser. The vapor-line is sometimes inclined and made to 
serve as an aerial-reflux from which the condensate runs back to the 
still. The subject of towers or fractionating condensers and of 
water-condensers is discussed in Chapter VII. 

Figure 34 shows a battery of fire-stills of the simplest form. The 
stack for the battery is seen at the left of the picture. 



Fig. 33. — Insulation of Still and Setting. 


Figure 35 shows a sectional longitudinal-elevation and Figure 36 
a sectional end-elevation of a battery of four conventional crude-stills. 
Each still is lo feet in diameter and 40 feet long and of 600 barrel 
capacity. One end of the still is supported 6 inches above the other 
end to facilitate complete removal of residuum. Steel plates are 
placed beneath the cast-steel supporting-lugs in order to provide oppor- 
UiTiity for slip when expansion or contraction occurs. Baffle walls are 
■ ^ in the combustion chamber beneath the stills in order to direct 
e-gases against the still-bottom. The exposed portion of the 
covered with sheet asbestos on which curved tiles are laid and 
ed in place. Gutters provide means for removal of rain-water. 


f!"' ^ 
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The Continuous Distillation of Petroleum. 

In recent years the use of methods of continuous distillation of 
petroleum has become a common practice in the larger refineries. The 
operating advantages of this procedure lie in the smaller labor and fuel 
costs for a unit through-put of oil, and in the smaller initial investment 
for a given capacity. Conditions may be adjusted with greater nicety. 

Apparatus for continuous distillation can be designed with greater 
exactness than that for batch-distillation. This is especially true when 
the material to be distilled is, within reasonable limits, of uniform com- 
position. Flexibility as to nature of products is easy of attainment 
in properly designed equipment, altho not so easy as might be desired 
in some continuous apparatus that has been built. 

Distillation equipment now in general use in the petroleum industry 
can hardly be said to be better than crude. The engineering often is 
excellent in the sense that good materials are used and layout care- 
fully considered. But the fundamental physics and thermodynamics, 
of which physical structures should be the expression, are sadly 
neglected. The result is unnecessary expenditure of money both for 
equipment and operation, and sacrifice of flexibility and ease of opera- 
tion. I regret, on account of patent matters, that I shall not be able 
to go into as much detail in this connection as I should like. However, 
in Chapter VII I shall critically discuss the apparatus used in the 
Trumble process in an effort to show what I mean by the foregoing 
statements. Comparison of batch and continuous distillation methods 
will be made after the continuous systems have been described. In 
general two types of continuous plants are used; (i) the battery of 
several stills, (2) the pipe-still plant. 

Batteries of Stills for Continuous Distillation. 

The battery of four 600 barrel stills shown in Figures 35 and 36 
is operated as a continuous unit.^ The crude oil passes through a 
cylindrical tank of 300 barrel capacity, where, as a result of lowered 
velocity, some water settles out. The oil is then forced by means of 
two 8 X X 10 duplex-pumps through a heat-exchanger. The hot 
outgoing residuum is passed through the exchanger counter-current to 
the incoming oil. The oil at a temperature of 260° F. enters the rear 
of the first still, and then flows through each of the other stills. The 
temperature increases from still to still, and in the last still '‘bottom- 
steam'' is used. Table XXXIII shows the operating data for two 
still-batteries of this type when running a California oil of 0.897 
sp. gr. or 26° Be. The daily capacity was 6,6^ barrels when the 
temperature of the vapor from the last still was 400 to 450° F. 
xA.pproximately 25 per cent of the oil was vaporized under these con- 
ditions. Table XXXIV shows boiling range of the distillates from 
each still. 

The volume of fuel consumed was i.i per cent of the volume of 

® p. 6 of U. S. Bur, Min, Bull, No, 162, 
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TABLE XXXIV 

Results of Engler Distillations of Condensate from Each Vapor-Line in 
Crude- Still Battery No. 2 at Avon Refinery, Jan. 29, 1916 


Still i condensate, gravity 58.7 

° Be. 

Still 2 condensate, gravity 52.5 

Be. 

(specific gravity, 0.742} 


(Specific gravity, 0.767) 


Boiling Point 

Per 

Boiling Point 

Per 



Cent 



Cent- 





°F. 

°C. 

Over 

°F. 

“C 

Over 

100 to 167. . . 

37-8 to 75 • • 

11.5 

149 to 167. . . 

65 to 75 .. 

1.5 

167 to 212. . . 

75 to 100 . . 

29 s 

167 to 212. . . 

75 to 100 . . 

15.0 

212 to 250. . . 

100 to 121.2 . . 

26.5 

212 to 250. . . 

100 to 121.2 . . 

32.0 

250 to 300. . . 

121.2 to 148.8 .. 

18.5 

250 to 300. . . 

121.2 to 148.8 . . 

24.5 

300 to 350. . . 

148.8 to 176.65.. 

8.5 

300 to 350 •• • 

148.8 to 176.65.. 

14.5 

350 to 400. . . 

176.65 to 204.40.. 

2.5 

350 to 400... 

176.65 to 204.40.. 

6.5 



2.1 

Bottoms .... 


5.9 






991 

Total 

99.9 



Still 3 condensate, gravity 47*1 

Be. 

Still 4 condensate, gravity 42.9 

“ BL 

(specific gravity, 0.7905) 


(specific gravity, 0.8095) 


Boiling Point 

Per 

Boiling Point 

Per 



Cent 



Cent 





°F. 

^C. 

Over 

"F. 

°C. 

Over 

198 to 212. . . 

92.2 to 100 

I.O 

230 to 250. . . 

no to I2I.2 .. 

4-5 

212 to 250... 

100 to 121.2 . . 

i 18.5 

250 to 300. . . 

I2I.2 to 148.8 . . 

23.0 

250 to 300. .. 

I2I.2 to 148.8 . . 

30.0 

300 to 350. .. 

148.8 .to 176.65 . . 

25-5 

300 to 350 ... 
350 to 400... 

148,8 to 176.65. . 
176.65 to 204.40. . 

23.0 

13-5 

350 to 400... 
B'ottoms .... 

176.65 to 204.4 . . 

20.0 

27.0 



Bnttom s .... 


14.0 







Total 

100.0 

Total 

100.0 




TABLE XXXV 

Detailed Costs of Two Batteries of Topping Stills 


(Based on Prices of 1912) 



Excava- 

tion 

Concrete 

Brick- 

work 

Iron- 

work 

Unit 

Pumps 

Pipe 

Covering 

Piping 

Total 

8 Stills 

$1,800 

632 

$5,000 

5,104 

500 

$13,000 

$9,500 

2,224 

904 

$18,000 

9,199 

$i,05S 

$100 

$6,744 

13,903 

6.120 

750 

5.120 
2,700 

375 

3,300 

$55,199 

31,062 

7,524 

750 

8,09s 

18,100 

2,780 

8 Condensers . . 
2 Heat Ex- 

rhqngprs 




I Residuum 
Cnnlf'r . . . 






Tail House, 3 
Look Boxes . . . 
Oil-Pump Plant® 
Salt-Water 
Plant® 

49 

400 

99 

480 

664 

1,322 

575 

1,718 


262 

1,025 

II4 

1,636 

2.000 

5.000 

37S 

i6,9SS 



- 

16,096 

2,550 

9,718 

75 

428 


Boiler Plant® . . 

3,272 

Total 

3,460 

14,883 

16,272 

15,665 

51,529 

29,419 

603 

39,012, 

149,015 



Only that proportion- chargeabte to these two still batteries is included. 
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crude oil distilled. The consumption of steam was not known exacth’. 
The distillates from the topping stills were re-run in four conil linaticni 
steam- and fire-stills and in two steam-stills. Salt water was isii])plied 
to the condenser boxes by two 8-inch centrifugal pumps connected 
directly to two 50 H.P. motors. The water required varied with 
temperature and humidity, hut averaged 14 barrels of water for each 
barrel of distillate. The cost of the labor and super vi.doii chargeable 
against the operation of the continuous topping-stills was $52.50. ' Tlie 
hrst cost of the stills is given in Table XXXV. 

A part of the cost of the re-running plant that served the entire 
refinery is properly chargeable to the topping plant. If this is included 
the total cost of the topping equipment was $224,945 or al>oiit $16.80 
per barrel of daily topping capacity. As will he seen this is imicli 
higher than the unit cost of continuous distillation equipment of other 
types. 

The efficiency of this battery of topping stills has been calculated 
by Wadsworth.^ The analysis of the fuel oil was 

Prr Ciiit 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 11.9 

Oxygen osj 

Nitrogen 0.5 

Sulphur 1.1 


Calorific value 18,640 B.t.u. per pound. 

The theoretical fuel consumption for removing a 25 per cent cut by 
volume from i pound of oil as fractionated is as follows : 

Assume : 

1. No heat lost from the stills . 

2. Heat recovery in the exchangers sufficient to raise the tem- 

perature of the oil entering Still No. i to 250° F. 

3. Mean specific heat of oil 0.45 B.t.u. per 1° F. 

4. Latent Heat of Evaporation of the distillate 125 B.t.u. i^er 

pound. 

5. Specific heat of the vapors 0.50 B.t.u. per F. 

Then: 

Heat 0.938 pound of oil 250-300° F. (121.1- B.t.u. 

148.8° C.) 0.938 (250-300° F.) X 0.45 == 21.12 

Evaporate 0.058 pound of vapors 058 X 125 = 7.25 

Heat 0.879 pound of oil 300-350° F .879 (300-350° F.) X .45 = 19.80 

Evaporate 0.0346 pound of vapors 0346 X 125 = 4.33 

Heat 0.845 pound of oil 350-400° F.. 845 (350-400° F.) X .45 = 19.00 

Evaporate 0,024 pound of vapors 024 X 125 = 3.00 

Heat 0.820 pound of oil 400-450° F — 820 (400-450° F.) X 45 = 18.45 

Evaporate 0.030 pound of vapors. 030 X 125 = 3.75 

96.70 

Heat consumed per pound of oil tapped at 100 per cent efficiency = 96.70 
B.t.u., pr 24.40 calories. 

S. Bur. Min. Bull. No.. 162, 11-13. 

Calculated by Wadsworth, J 5 ull. No. i6^j U. S. Bur. of Min. 
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One barrel of 26° Be. (sp. gr. 0.8974) oil weighs 3144 pounds. 
The theoretical heat required to remove a 25 per cent cut by volume 
is 96.7 B.t.u. X 3144 = 30402.5 B.t.u. The actual requirement was 
68,325 B.t.u. from fuel oil burned plus 19,250 B.t.u. in the form of 
steam, or a total of 87,575 B.t.u. Hence 

Over-all Efficiency of 

the battery of stills 1=: X 100 = 34.8 per cent. 

^ 7>575 

The distillation of the crude oil is shown in Table XXXVL 
TABLE XXXVI 


Distillation of Crude Oil (25.6® Be.) 


Boiling point 

Specific 
gravity of 
fraction 

Percentage of 
crude 

evaporating 

Specific 
gravity of 
fraction 

Residue 

remaining 

® F. 

® C. 

By 

volume 

By 

weight 

By 

volume 

By 

weight 

160 to 212 

71 

to 100 

0.700 

2.5 

1.94 

0.906 

97.5 

98.06 

212 to 250 

100 

to I 2 I.I 

.720 

5.25 

4.26 

.917 

92.25 

93.80 

250 to 300 

121.1 

to 148.8 

.742 

7.00 

5-84 

.918 

85.25 

87.96 

300 to 350 

148.8 

to 176.65 

.767 

4.00 

346 

.923 

81.2s 

84.50 

350 to 400 

176.65 to 204.4 

.790 

2.75 

245 

.925 

78.50 

82.0s 

400 to 450 

204.4 

to 232.2 

.806 

3.38 

3.07 

.932 

75.12 

78.98 


Data covering a number of tests of efficiency of the furnaces under 
these stills are contained in Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII. 


TABLE XXXVII 
Combustion Data, Fire-Stills 



Num- 

ber 

of 

test 



Flue-gas analyses 



Air 

re- 

quired 

per 

pound 

Air 

Per 

Weight 

Apparatus 

Per* cent by- 
volume 

Per cent by 
weight 

used 
per 
pound 
of fuel 

cent 

of 

excess 

of flue 
gas per 
pound 
of fuel 



CO, 

0 

CO 

N 

CO, 

0 

CO 

N 

of fuel 


Crude stills 

I 

• 5.8 

13.8 


80.4 

8.63 

15.0 


76.4 

Pounds 

13.96 

Founds 

36.88 

i6s 

Pounds 

36.76 

Do 

2 

5.2 

13-4 


Si. 4 

7.8 

14.6 

.... 

78.0 


40.56 

191 

39.41 

Do 

3 

7-3 

12.4 


80.3 

10.8 

13-4 

.... 

75.6 


28.60 

104 • 

28.76 


These data show that there was much room for improvement in 
the design and operation of these furnaces. A very common care- 
lessness in the operation of stills is the admission of a large excess of 
air to the combustion chamber. 

The performance of the heat exchanger is shown in Tables XXXIX 
and XL. These exchangers consisted of four rows each ®f five 9-inch 
casings, 48 feet long, laid parallel, and connected by special castings to 
form a continuous coil. Within the 9-inch casing were five sets of 
2-inch continuous pipe coils. 
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TABLE XXXVIII 

Fdkm/ce and Stack Tempesatuhes, with Heat Losses and Fdrnace Efficiencies 

KTPir-STTTTC ’ 


Apparatus 

Num- 
ber of 
test 

Atmospheric 

temperature 

Stack 

draft 

Ob- 

served 

furnace 

tem- 

pera- 

ture 

1 

Stack tem- 
perature 

Crude stills . . , 

r 

0 

S8 

° C*. 
14.4 

Iftckes 

of 

•zaater 


®F. 

66 s 

^C. 

351-6 

Do ....... 

z 

60 

15.5s 

0.70 


650 

343-3 

Do ....... 

3 

60 

15.55 

.62 


650 

343-3 


Weight 

gases 
per 
pound 
of fuel 

Computed tem- 
perature of 
products of 
combustion 

Pounds 

“ F. 

* c. 

36.76 

2,023 

1, 1 06.1 

39.41 

I,S92 

r.033.3 

28.76 

2,592 

1 ,422.2 


Apparatus 

Num- 
ber of 
test 

Heat loss from 
excess air 

Fuel 

loss 

Furmace 

efHciencjr 

Remarks 

Crude stills . , . 
Bo 

1 ' 

2 

B.t.u. 

3,477 

3 , 9^8 

Calories 

87s 

986 

Percent 

18.6 
21.0 

11.6 

Per cent 
38.0 
34.6 
48.5 

Normal operation. 

Dampers one-fifth open. 

Dampers one-seventh open. 

Bo ...... - 

3 






TABLE XXXIX 

Aveeage Residuum Temteeatures in: the Heat Exchangees oe Crude Stills During 

NTovehber, 1916 


Average number of 
barrels of residuum 
each hour 

Average gravity 


Temperature of residuum. 

Heating 

©m 

1 1 

** Be. ■ j 

Specific 

gravity 

weight 
of each 
barrel 

Ingoing 

Outgoing 

Square 

feet 

® F. 

«C. 

1 •F. 

®C. 

*F. 

* C. 

197.97 

i 

18 

0.946 






2,889.21 

| 98-3 

36.8 


TABLE XL 

Average Chude-Oil Tempeeatures in the Heat Exchangers of the Crude-Stills 
During November, 1916 


Average num- 
ber of barrels 
of crude oil 
each hour 

1 

Average grav- 
ity of each 
barrel 

1 

Average 
weight 
of each 
barrel in 
pounds 

Temperature of Crude 

j 

Heat trans- 
mitted per sq. 
ft. per hour 
per degree of 
mean tempera- 
ture diflFerence 
(K) 

Heat apparent- 
ly transmitted 
per sq. ft. per 
hour per de- 
gree of mean 
temperature 
difference 
CKi> 

Ingoing 

Outgoing 

'‘Be. 

Sp. gr. 

“F. 

C. 

0 

“ C. 

! 

268,95 

26 

0.5974 

314.0 

87-4 

30.7 s 

00 

123.85 

22.8 B. t. u. 

23.8 B.tu. 


Figures 35 and 36 show the stills, vapor lines and condensers of 
the continuous battery just described. The heat-exchangers are be- 
neath the condensers. 

The data covering the operation of these continuously operated bat- 
teries of stills are of interest and value, but are not to be regarded as 
ideal 3 n any sense. Obviously the design of the combustion chamber 
could be improved. The air for combustion should be preheated and 
far more carefully controlled in amount. The stills should be fitted 
with efficient fractionating equipment to avoid the necessity of a second 





Fig. 37,— Battery of Continuous Stills at the Plant of the Paragon Refining Company, 
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distillation. The design. o£ the heat exchangers is such that the velocity 
of the fluids is fairly high, and the coefficient of heat transfer is high 
as compared to the coefficients sho^vn by many apparatus used in 
refineries, but low as compared to the coefficients obtained (200 to 400) 
with less viscous fluids. 

Figure 37 shows two batteries of continuous stills, the layout of 
which is such as to effect a better heat economy than the battery just 
described. The crude oil is pumped through an iiiterchanger counter- 
current to the outgoing i8« to 20"^ Be. residuum. It then passes to the 
upper stills, which operate in parallel, and which are heated by coils 
through which the hot vapors from the lower stills are passed. The 
vapors from the upper stills are combined and condensed. The hot 
oil from the upper stills flows through the lower stills in series. The 
vapor from each lower still passes to the corresponding upper still 
where it is partially condensed. The uncondensed vapor passes to a 
water-condenser. The residuum from the last lower still passes 
through the heat .exchangers. This battery of stills in some respects 
resembles continuous batteries formerly used in Russia. 

The plant of the Union Oil Company of California, located at 
Avila, California, and designed by E. I. Dyer uses high and low pres- 
sure stills operated in double effect. The process is economical, and 
is admirably suited to the treatment of oils containing 10 to* 15 per cent 
of salty water. The details of this process are given by A. F. L. Bell/ 
and by J. M. Wadsworth.® 

Batteries of stills so arranged as to operate continuously and to 
conserve heat are surely superior to that crudest of all possible dis- 
tillation equipment, the batch fire still. In some circumstances the 
continuous-still battery is to be preferred to the pipe-still. Yet in my 
opinion the use of a conglomeration of stills, however cleverly designed 
and arranged, is in many instances nothing more than an expression of 
the technical limitations of the engineer. The desired results can be 
accomplished by the use of properly designed column apparatus at a 
less cost for both equipment and operation. The extensive use of the 
fire-still is convincing testimony of the tendency of the human mind 
to follow the line of least resistance — the rut of precedent. 

Continuous Distillation with Pipe Stills. 

The pipe-still topping plant is distinctly a California development 
that grew out of the necessity for a quick and cheap means for remov- 
ing- small quantities of light distillates from heavy crude oils. Among 
the more important plants in California are those built after the 
designs of M. J. Trumble, A. F. U. Bell, and I. W. Fuqua. Pipe-still 
distillation is now extensively used in Mexico. 

The following discussion will be limited to a description of the 
Trumble plants of the General Petroleum Corporation and Shell Com- 
pany of California and to the Lederer plant of the Atlantic Gulf Oil 
Company at Tecomate, State of Wera Cruz, Mexico. 

^ V. S. Bur. Min. Bull. Mo. 162. 

"Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Met. Bng., 1915, i77o-75- 
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The Trumble System o£ Distillation.^ 

The first really successful Trumble plant was ])uilt at Fellows, 
Kern County, California, for the Santa Fe R. R. Company. The 
products were ‘'tops’’ and fuel oil. 

A one-half interest in the Trumble patents was purchased by the 
General Petroleum Company, and a 12,000-barrel i)lant was erected 
in 1912 at Vernon, California, on the outskirts of Los Angeles. The 
cost of this plant was about $80,000. 

In May, 1915, the Trumble patents were purchased l)y the Shell 
Company of California through a subsidiary company known as the 
Simplex Refining Co. The reported consideration was $r, 000, 000. 
The Shell Company erected two plants at Martinez, California. 

The central idea of the Trumble system of distillation is the effi- 
cient use of heat in making clean-cut separations. To accomplish 
this an effort is made to utilize the heat content of vapors, residuum, 
and flue-gases. A process of fractional condensation rather than frac- 
tional distillation is used to make the rough-cuts. Those distillates of 
too broad distillation range are re-run in continuous steam stills called 
separators. Jn general, tubular heat exchangers and condensers are 
used. 

A flow sheet of one of the units of the first plant built at Vernon, 
California, is shown in Figure 38.“’ d'he General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, as a result of the efforts of their refinery superintendent, Mr. 
Harry Isaacs, and the wShell Company as a result of the studies of 
tlieir engineering department, have both improved on the design of 
this plant in many ways in plants recently built. However, to gain 
an idea of the general scheme of a Trumble plant this flow sheet serves 
very well. Tlie incoming crude oil passes through tubular heat ex- 
changers countercurrent to the hot outgoing residuum, and then enters 
the heating retorts. These were six I2p2-inch pipes, 20 feet long, and 
connected outside the furnace by 4-inch return ‘bends. Vent pipes 
were placed at one end of each retort to prevent accumulation of gas 
and overheating of part of the retort as a consecpience. As may 
readily be imagined these retorts were found unsatisfactory. They 
proved to be an inefficient heating means, and also they sagged and 
carbonized. To increase the heating surface a supplementary set of 
4“inch pijies was placed above the 12-incli pipes. The 50 per cent 
'ncrea: e in heating surface was sufficient to cause a lowering of the 
as temperature from r,2oo° F. to about 650® F. 

U a oil from the retorts passes upward and is discharged into 

. M .urthcr details of- the various Trumble plants see Bell, A, F, L., ^‘Im- 
T^iping Plants of California,” Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Met. Eng., 1915, 
/Bit).). Thompson, N. W., “The Trumble Refining Process,” /. Am. Soc, 
Mech. Eng., 39 (1917), 831-4; Met. Chem. Eng., i8 (1918), 256-7. Wadsworth, 
J, M., U. S. Bur. Min., Bull. No. 162. U. S. Patents: 996,736, July 5, 1911; 
1,00 >,474, Sept 5, 1911; 1,070,301, Aug. 12, 1913; 1,259,171, March 12, 1918; 
1,260,598, March 26, 1918. 

*^From Bell’s, A, F. L., article, 1791, 
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the top of the evaporator onto the spreader-cones. The vapor is thus 
flashed from the oil. The proportion of the oil vaporized in this 
manner depends on the temperature to which the oil is heated. The 
less volatile portion of the oil is directed to the side walls of the 
evaporator. Further distillation occurs as the film flows downward. 
The hot residuum collects in the bottom of the evaporator where steam 
is blown through it fronr a perforated coil. A constant liquid level is 
maintained. From the evaporator, hot residuum flows through the 
heating tubes of one or more separators and thence through the heat- 
exchangers and coolers to storage. 

The vapor is collected by the vertical pi])c within the eva|)orator, 
led out and through the heating-tubes of a separator, passes, through 
one or more dephlegmators or fractionating-condensers, and thence to 
tubular water-cooled condensers. A condensate is formed in each 
dephlegmator that may be re-run in a separator if desired. 11ie dis- 
tillate from the water-cooled condensers is re-run in continuous steam- 
stills called ‘^separators.^’ The vapor from each separator is condensed 
in tubular water-cooled condensers. All distillates pass through tubular 
or '‘jacketed-line’’ coolers on their way to storage. Very little gas is 
formed, since the tubular condensers serve as scrubbers so that the 
gas and lightest vapors are thoroughly washed by the distillate. 

The later Tz’unible plants of the General Petroleum Corporation 
and of the Shell Company are of improved design in several respects. 
Figure 39^^ is a simplified flow-sheet of the plant of the Shell Com- 
pany at Martinez. The entering crude-oil passes counter-current to 
the out-going residuum, and is then discharged into an auxiliary evapo- 
rator called an '‘evaporator-column.” The lighter hydrocarl)ons are 
here volatilized. The remaining oil is pumped from the bottom of 
the evapoi'ator-column through the heating-coils of 4-inch pipe. The 
use of the smaller sized heating-pipe is a great improvement. The 
exchange of heat is far more rapid, the sagging and carbonization 
eliminated, and gas collection is impossible. The pressure in the heat- 
ing-coils is less as a result of the removal of the very volatil hydro- 
carbons in the evaporator-column. The dei>hlegmators are not shown 
in Figure 39, nor are the small de]>hlegmators, placed in the vapor- 
line from the separators, shown. The vajxzrs exiting from the sepa- 
rators were found to contain too wide a range of hydrocarbons. To 
remedy this the last mentioned dephlegmators were added. 

The flow of the crude oil and residuum in the Shell Company’s 
plaM at Martinez is shown in Figui e 40.^^ The crude oil is pumped to 
the plant through a 6-inch line and passes through the six coolers in 
parallel. The coolers are of tubular type, 30 inches in diameter, and 
containing 62 2-inch x iS-foot-o-inch tubes. The oil enters the bottom, 
flows through the tubes in four passes, and exits from the top of the 
rooler. 

^ From Belfs, A. F. L., article, 1795 * 

^ ihrom Thompson’s, N, article. 
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The oil then flows through the four heat-exchangers, each of which 
is 4 feet o inches in diameter and contains 178 2-inch x 18- foot-o-inch 
tubes/-^ The oil enters each exchanger at the bottom, makes six 
passes, exits from the top and enters the next exchanger. The oil 



Fig. 40. — Flow of Crude Oil and Residuum in Trumble Plant at Martinez, 

Calif. 


Stream is then divided into two equal parts. Each half passes through 
72 i8-foot-9-inch lengths of 4-inch pipe that are connected, by means 
of return-bends, into one continuous heating coil. The oil flows back 
and forth, and upward. When heated to about 450° F. it is discharged 
into the top- of the evaporator. Vapor and residuum are formed here. 

^ The four-foot exchangers as built by the General Petroleum Corporation 
contain 258 2-inch tubes as compared to the Shell Company's 178. 
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The residuum is then used as a source o£ heat for re-running distil- 
lates in the separators. Thence it passes to the heat-exchangers, enters 
at the top, makes two passes around the tubes, and exits from the 
bottom. In this manner, it passes, in series, through all the exchangers, 
through a 4-foot tubular water-cooler, through a vented standpipe that 
controls the level of the residuum in the evaporator, and finally to 
storage. 

The flow of vapor and distillates, and the interconnecting piping, is 
shown in Figure 41.^^ The evaporator-column is not shown in this 
flow-sheet, but no special difference in the principles governing the 
handling of vapors and re-running of distillates is involved in the use 
of this apparatus. 

The vapors from the evaporator are passed through an oil catcher 
similar to a steam-separator. The entrained oil is returned to the 
bottom of the evaporator. The vapor passes through six dephlegmators 
connected in series, entering each at the bottom and leaving at the top. 
Fractional-condensation occurs in each dephlegmator, forming a liquid 
that may be a finished product so far as its distillation range is con- 
cerned, or that may be a mixture that must be separated into two 
products. These “dephlegmator-bottoms,'" as the liquids are called, 
are run through tubular coolers if they are finished products, or 
through the separators if they need to be re-run. The vapors from 
the separators are condensed in tubular condensers. 

When the evaporator-column is made part of the plant the vapors 
from it may be used as a heating means in one or more separators. 
The unconclensed vapor is then condensed in a water-condenser and 
re-run in a separator. 

The two Trumble plants of the Shell Company, during the first 
eight months of their operation together, ran an average of 16,000 
barrels of crude oil in 24 hours, and vaporized and fractionated 30 per 
cent of the oil. The fuel consumption was i.i per cent of the crude 
oil run, and the distillation loss was 0.75 per cent. The operation of 
the two plants required the services of a head Stillman, one Stillman, 
and one fireman on each plant, and one receiving-house man on each 
shift. 

General Views of Trumble Plants. 

Figures 42 to 45 inclusive show views of the Vernon Trumble 
Plants. The newer plant at Vernon is a great improvement over 
these, but the direction of the improvement is much the same as in 
the Martinez plants. Figures 46 to 51 inclusive show Plants Nos. i 
and 2 of the Shell Company at Martinez, California. 

The detailed layout of vapor and distillate piping and apparatus of 
No. 2 plant at Martinez, in plan and in elevation, is given in Bulletin 
162 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Figure 52 shows a smaller and simplified Trumble plant erected 

“From Thompson’s, N. aithrle. 






Fig. 44.— Second Type of Heater, Vernon Trumble Plant, 


a 45. — General View of Pipe Retorts and Evaporators, Vernon Trumble Plant 




Frc. 46. — Pipe Retorts and Evaporator with Evaporator Column. Trumble 
Plant No. I at Martinez, Calif. 


Fig. 47. — Rear View of Pipe Heaters Showing Dutcli Ovens. Trumble Plant 
No, 2 at Martinez, Calif. 
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Fig. 48.— Heat Exchangers. Martinez Trumble Plant No. i, 


Fig. 49.— Separators Showing Steam Valves and Interconnecting Pining 
Martinez Trumble Plant No. i. 
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by the General Petroleum Corporation at Vernon, California, to distill 
“synthetic-crude/ ’ i.e., a cracked distillate made from 38° Be. or ‘‘slop 
distillate’' in a vapor-phase cracking plant The pipe-coil furnace is 
seen at the left. The evaporator is within the heavy-set brick stack 
just beyond the furnace. The vapor passes through the two dephleg- 
inators that are seen, one behind the other, in the center of the picture. 
The lightest vapor is condensed in the tubular water-cooled condenser 
supported by the light steel framework. Tubular coolers on concrete 
cradles are seen near the ground beyond the condenser. 

The distillation of a light oil is a rather different problem than the 
distillation of the heavy crudes of California. The volume of vapor 
is very large and that of residuum small. The plant shown, in Figure 
52 was intentionally simplified, and is not presented with the idea of 
illustrating an ideal type, but rather to illustrate the general adapt- 
ability of the pipe-still method. 

Trumble Plant Details. 

The foregoing description of the Vernon and ’ Martinez Trumble 
plants has dealt mainly with the general layout and flow-sheets. A 
more detailed, but yet brief, description o£ the pipe-still furnaces, the 
evaporator, and the separator will now be given. Details of the heat- 
exchangers, coolers, condensers and dephl^mators are given in Chapter 
VII where the evaporator and separator will also be critically discussed. 

Pipe-coils and Furnace. 

The pipe-coil heaters of the Trumble plants are now made of 4-inch 
lap-welded pipe, connected by return-bends into one continuous coil. 
The return-bends are outside the furnace, and are well insulated to 
prevent heat loss. To facilitate repairs, flanged return-bends should 
be used on at least one end of the furnace. 

The arrangement of the furnace and heating coils in the newer plant 
of the General Petroleum Corporation at Vernon is shown in Figure 
53. The flow of oil through the pipe-coil is back and forth and 
upward. Gas pockets are thus prevented. Even so, it is probable that 
the coefficient of heat transfer in the coils would be much higher if 
an evaporator-column or other apparatus were used to separate the 
lightest hydrocarbons before the oil passed the pipe-coil heaters. Gas 
films are excellent heat-insulators. 

The furnaces are fired with oil and an ample combustion chamber 
is provided. The hot gases pass upward and over the pipe coils that 
contain the hottest oil, then down and around the pipes containing the 
colder incoming oil, and then to the stack. A large temperature drop 
between flue gas and oil is thus assured. In this respect the Vernon 
furnaces are of better design than those of the Martinez plant. The 
latter are shown in Figure 54. 

Wadsworth gives a table showing the temperature of the oil at 
a R, Bnr. Mm. Bull, Nc. 152. 



length of 1,044 feet. Outside Healing Surface 

square feet. 



















TABLE XLI 

Data on Heaters at Trumble Plant No. 2, Martinez, Calif. 

August, igi6 

Temperatures given in degrees Fahrenheit 
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various points in its passage through the pipe-retorts of P 

Plant No. 2. The temperature of the oil to the retorts as show't^ 
typical set of readings was 198*^ F. After flowing through the 
beneath the arch and through 4 lengths of pipe above the arch, tHc- * 
reached a temperature of 335° F. The temperature at which 
left the furnace was 403° F. Thus the temperature was raised r 37 ”^ . 
in the two lower coils, and only 68° F. in the four upper coils. * 
increase in temperature in the two upper coils w^as only 30° F- ^ 
the flow of flue-gas and oil l)een counter-current, the heat-tt'^i^^ ^ 
would have been more complete, and the flue gas would have lo i t 
retorts at a lower temperature. 

Figure 55 shows the location of the thermometers. Table X. I 
tabulated temperature data and Table XLII a summary of desi|4:i^ jirid 
operating data for 1 'rumble Plant No. 2 at Martiney.. 


TABLE XLII 


Desion and Operating Data, 4-Inch Pipe-Retorts, Truaible Plan'i^ 

M ART! N EZ , C ALTF. 


Quantity of crude oil heated, 10,000 barrels in 24 hours, of oil of 
(0.900) gravity. 

Quantity passed through one heater, 1,093 pounds per minute. 

Total length of pipe in one heater, 1,461 feet. 

1'otal length of pipe in one heater exposed to heat, 1,136 feet. 

Total area heating surface, 1,486.8 square feet. 

Total average rise of temperature, 197° F. (91.65® C.). 

Total time required for oil to travel through one heater, 6 minutes Jiiitl 
seconds. 

Velocity of oil, 3.66 feet per second. 

Percentage of total area of pipe exposed to heat, 77.75 per cent. 

Average square feet of heating surface for each i® F. rise betwec'ii flirr 
mometers — (For location of thermometers sec Figure 23.) 


1 and 2 

2 and 3 

3 and 4 

4 and 5 

5 and 6 

6 and 7 


Square feet 
.. 3.6 
... 7.88 
... 8.64 
. . 25.91 

... 9.97 

••• 57.59 


The Trumble Evaporator. 

The Trumble evaporator and evaporator-column are shovi^ti in 
.Figure 56. The evaporator column is used by the Shell Comprii iy * l»iit 
not by "the General Petroleum Corporation. The evaporator ^ 

of a vertical cylindrical steel shell 6 feet o inches by 25 feet o iii« 

The top head is removable. The oil enters through a 6-inch 
strikes the upper spreader-cone. The spreader-cones are #rfrf| 

by a 12-inch vapor-pipe. The oil flows to the serrated edge c»f tl^r 
spreader-cones, and is distributed in such a manner tliat at least |>xiri 
it flows down the walls of the evaporator in a thin film. The k irr 

of the cone is about 2 inches less than the internal diameter* cif |!,i* 
cylinder. The evaporator is supported in a brick stack whos^^ intmlt 
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dimension is approximately i foot greater than the outside diameter of 
the evaporator. The flue gases from the pipe-coil furnaces pass up- 
ward through the annular space, and exit from a short steel stack. 
The oil enters the top of the evaporator at a temperature of about 



Fig. 56. — Trumble Evaporator and Evaporator Column. 


450^ F., and with the release of the pressure flashes to form a vapor 
and a residuum. The vapor enters the central vapor-pipe through the 
square openings shown in Figure 56. The residuum is heated some- 
what as it flows down the side walls of evaporator and collects in the 
bottom. A constant liquid-level is maintained, and some steam is blown 
through the hot oil. 
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iction X-X 
Trumble Separator. 

It the vapor flows through three lO-inch 
ind thence to the dephlegmators or to 
i the vapor from the evaporator enters 
:ylin(lrical steel shells of the evaporator- 
at the oil flowing down the inner wall 
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of the inside shell. The evaporator-column functions ki 
manner as the evaporator, and need not be described in 

The spreader-cones and shell of these apparatus should be of- -sub- 
stantial construction for they corrode, probably as a result of the 
action of the vapors from the brine that enters ,with the oil. The 
abrasive and corrosive action of the entering oil requires that the 
upper spreader cone be protected by a heavy steel impingement plate. 

The Trumble Separator. 

Description of the Trumble separator, or continuous re-run steam- 
still, might well be postponed and included with the treatment of the 
general subject of steam-stills. Criticism of the apparatus will be so 
postponed, but the description will be included here because the appa- 
ratus is a distinctive part of the Trumble layout. 

A plan view and sectional-elevations of the separator are shown in 
Figure 57. The . separator consists of a rectangular steel box 6 feet 
o inches wide by 18 feet o inches long by 3 feet 4 inches deep. The 
distillate enters compartment (i) and flows in series through the six 
compartments. The temperature of the liquid is raised during its flow 
by heat from the 6 boiler-tubes in each section. A single perforated 
steam-pipe is located just above the heating tubes. The vapor passes 
from the lower compartment through a series of nipples. The lighter 
vapors from the first three compartments are combined, as are the 
heavier vapors from compartments 3 to 6. Before condensation each 
of these combined vapors is passed through a small dephlegmator to 
better the fractionation. The dephlegniators used are 2 feet 6 inches 
by 7 feet o inches shells provided with a series of internal steel baffles. 

Heat Exchangers, Condensers, Coolers, and Dephlegmators. 

The details of these apparatus will not be given here, but such 
description as may be of value • will be included under the general 
treatment of heat exchangers, condensers, coolers, and fractionating- 
condensers. 

TABLE XLIII 

Cost Data and Operating Data — ^Vernon Trumble Plant 
The cost^ of the two original Trumble units at Vernon, California, was as 


follows : 

Two 27,000-barrel residuum tanks $13,000 

One 1 5, 000-bar r el ' slop-distillate tank 2,200 


Six 1,000-barrel receiving tanks (water- sealed ) 6,000 

$21,200 

Evaporators, separators, heat exchangers, con- 
densers, etc., including all apparatus built in 


the shop 24,000 

Piping* and fittings 18,000 

Furnace and brickwork 6,000 

Excavation, erection, labor, foundations . i5>Boo 

63 ySoo 

Total — ^Distillation plant and tanks $85,000 


These are based on Ipi2 costs of labor and materials. 
“ U. S. Bur, Min, Bull, No. 162, no. 
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TABLE XLII — Continued. 

OPERATING COSTS OF THE VERNON TRUMBLE PLANT, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 

AND JANUARY, I9I4 

(Total oil run, 915,617 barrels) 

Power-plant operating expense: 

Material $251.15 

Labor 1,019.07 


$1,270.22 

Fuel to entire refinery: 

14,153 barrels of 20° Be. oil, at 56% cents a 


barrel $8,018.71 

$8,018.71 

ver-plant maintenance : 

Material $194.03 

Labor 152.80 

$346.83 

inery-apparatiis operating expense : 

Material $64.75 

Labor i, 350-53 


Refinery-apparatus maintenance : 

Material $645.66 

Labor 916.53 

$1,562.19 

Trumblc royalty on patent rights 13,267.72 


Total expense $25,880.95 

Actual operating expense per barrel of crude 

run, cents 25,880.95 

= 2.82 

^ , . 915,617 

General maintenance: 

Material $1,281.82 

Labor 2,318.59 


$3,600.41 


Actual maintenance expense per barrel of crude 

oil run, cents 3,600.41 

= 0.39 

915.617 

Total operating cost per barrel of crude 

oil run, cents 3-21 

Total fuel used per barrel of crude run: 

Burned under retorts, per cent 0.90 

Burned under boilers, g^er cent 0.64 


Boiler equipment.... Two 150-horse power Heine boilers. 

Boiler pressure 140-pound gage. 

Hot-well temperature 180® F. 


Plant Efficiency. 

The theoretical amount of heat required to remove a 16 per cent 
cut from one pound of oil has been calculated by Wadsworth.’^® 

U* S. Bur, Min, Bull, No, 162, 106-7, 
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Propeeties of Crude Oil 


(Gravity, 22° Be. [0.922]) 


Boiling point 

Specific 
gravity of 
fraction 

Per cent over 

Specific 

Per cent of 
residue 

By 

volume 

By 

weight 

gravity of 
fraction 

By 

volume 

By 

weight 

° F. ° C. 

100 to 250 37.8toi2i.i 

0.745 

0.4 

0.326 

0.922 

98.2 

98.16 

25010300 121.110148.8 

.744 

4.4 

3.70 

.928 

93-8 

04.46 

300 to 350 148.8 to 176.6 

.802 

4.4 

3.S2 

*^>35 

894 

90.64 

3 50 to 400 1 76.5 to 204.4 

.825 

3.6 

3-22 

.940 

85.8 

8742 

400 to 450 204.4 to 232.2 

.850 

3.4 

3.14 

•945 

824 

8428 

Tops 


16.2 




Water ! 

i 

1.4 

I.5I 

.920 


^•49 


Assume : 

. B.t.u. 

Specific heat of the crude (average value) 0.45 

Latent heat of distillate (average value) 125.00 

Specific heat of the vapors (average value) .50 

Specific heat of saturated steam .48 


Then: 


Heat theoretically required to remove 16 per cent cut 


B.t.u. 


To heat 0.982 pound of oil 250° to .30a® F. 

(121.1° to 148.8° C.) 

To evaporate 0.037 pound of vapors 

To superheat 0.043 pound of vapors 250° to 

300® F. (121.1° to 148.8° C) 

To heat 0.945 pound of oil 300"° to 350° F. (148.8° 

to 176.6° C.) 

To evaporate 0.0382 pound of vapors 

To superheat 0.081 pound of vapors 300° to 

350° F. (148.8° to 176.6° C) 

To heat 0.906 pound of oil 350° to 400° F. (176.6° 

to 204.4° C) 

To evaporate 0.032 pound of vapors 

To superheat o.i 13 pound of vapors 350° to 

400° F. (176.6^ to 204.4° C.) 

To heat 0.874 pound of oil 400° to 450° F. (204.4° 

to 232.2° C) 

To evaporate 0.031 pound of vapors 

To superheat 0.144 pound of vapors 400° to 

450° F. (204.4° to 232.2° C.) 

To superheat 0,0151 pound of steam 250° to 

450° F. (121.1° to 232.2° C) 


0.982 (250-300) 

.037 

.043 (250-300) 

.945 (250-300) 
.0382 

.o8r (300-350) 

>906 (350-400) 
.032 

.113 (350-400) 

.874 (400-450) 
.031 

.144 (400-450) 
.015 (250-450) 


X 0.4s = 22.10 
X 125= 4.62 

X0.5 = 1.15 

X 0.45 == 21.30 
X 125 — 4.78 

X 0.5 == 2.01 

X 0.45 == 20.40 
X 125 = 4.00 

X0.5 = 2.83 

X 0.45 = 

X 125 = 3.88 
X0.5 = 3.60 
X 0.48 = 1-4^ 


Total heat required to top i pound of 18.8° 

Be. (specific gravity, 0.941) oil at 100 per 

cent efficiency 1 11.80 

Total heat required to top r barrel of 18.8° 

Be. (specific gravity 0.941) oil at 100 per 
cent efficiency would be 330 pound X 111.80 
B.t.u 


36,894.00 
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Over-all Efficiency of the Topping Plant. 

The average fuel consumption on the retort is 0.9 per cent of the 
crude run, or 0.009 barrel of fuel oil to i barrel of oil topped, which, 
with 15° Be. fuel oil, is 56675.7 B.t.u., or 14283.1 calories. 

The over-all efficiency of the battery of retorts is, therefore, 

36894.0 B.t.u. 9301.0 cal. ^ 

toTt — = r = 65.3 per cent , 

56675.7 B.t.u. 14283.1 cal. ^ ^ ^ ,J 


In much the same manner, the efficiency of a Trumble plant at 
Coalinga was calculated to be 66 per cent. This plant was of improved 
design, built between May and December, 1915, the cost (exclusive of 
tankage) $7.48 per barrel of normal daily capacity. 


Cost and Operation of Trumble Plants at Martinez. 

The plants at Martinez have been operated almost continuously 
since they were built. The lower heater pipes have burned out and 
there have been other minor troubles, but these have caused but brief 
shutdowns. Table XLIV^^ presents a record of one month’s operation. 


TABLE XLIV 

Record of One Month’s Operation, Trumble Plants Nos. i and 2, 
Martinez, Calif. 


Crude oil 

Gravity 

Name of j 
Product 

Volume 

Produced 

Gravity 

Percent- 
age of 
Product 
of Total 
Crude 

Topped 
by Both 
Plants 

"BA 

Specific 
Gravity 1 

"Be. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Barrels 

51,327.96 

23 to 28 

0.916 to 0.987 

Gasoline 

Barrels 

10,660.53 

58 

0.747 

2.46 

279,896.18 

22 to 23 

.922 to .916 

Engine 

distillate 

10,064.47 

50 

.779 

2.35 

103,658.52 

20 

.934 

Domestic 

kerosene 

475.19 

44 

.806 

.11 

434,882.66 



Export 

kerosene 

33,122.99 

39.5 

.827 

7.63 




Stove 

distillate 

25,891.31 

33 

.859 

5.82 




Residuum 

350,658.86 

17 to 21 

0.9S3 to 0.928 

80.6 


Fuel consumed, per cent of crude run 

Refining loss, barrels 

Refining loss, per cent 

Steam consumed, pounds of water 

Boiler horse power developed per day 
Cooling water used, barrels 


i.i 

4,109.31 

.94 

2,811,510 

113 

2,174,400 


U, S, Bur, Min, Bull, No, 162, 148^ 
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Table XLV is a tabula-tion of the cost of construction of the 
No. 2 plant at Martinez, based on material and labor costs of 1915. 
Excluding- tankage the cost -was approximately $8.80 per barrel of 
daily capacity. 

TABLE XLV 

Cost of Coi^struction- of Trumble Plant Ko. 2, Martinejz, Calif. 


Tjhree inspection “boxes $1,125.83 

Six 30-iiich. coolers, three 6 by 18 foot separators, eight 30- 

jnch vertical condensers 10,006.95 

Five 48-inch heat-exchangers, and six dephlegmators 4,098.00 

One 6-foot by 25-foot evaporator • 842.50 

One l2-inch oil separator 265.00 

One 470-barrel fuel oil tank 558.50 

Two 2,800-barrel residuum tanks 3,945-90 

Five 1,000-barrel distillate receiving tanks 5,472.50 

Miscellaneous equipment 55-45 

Building and platforms 5,720.34 

Heaters and brickwork 4,010.34 

Pipe and fittings 13,850.84 

Excavation, foundations and erecting labor i7?59i-57 


Total .••••*. $69,178.18 

10 per cent for engineering and supervision . 6,917.81 


$76,095-99 

The efficiency of the plant has been calculated by Wadsworth.^® 
The nature of the crude oil is shown by tbe distillation data of 
Table XLVI. 

TABLE XLYI 


Composite Sample of Crude Oil — 28® Be., ,Sp. gr. 0.922 


rempera- 
ture ° F. 

Sp. Gr. of 
the 

Fraction 

Per Cent Vaporized 

Sp.Gr.of 

Residue 

Per Cent of Residue 

By 

Volume 

By 

Weight 

By 

Volume 

By 

Weight 

100-225 

0.730 

r.86 

1.25 

0.927 

98.14 

98-75 

225-250 .... 

.750 

1.50 

3.03 

.929 

96.64 

97.72 

250-300 

.770 

3-71 

2.64 

•935 

92.93 

95 -o 8 

300-350 

.820 

5.19 

3.92 

.942 

87-74- 

gi.i6 

350-400 .... 

.850 

5-50 

4.32 

.948 

82.24 

86-84 

400-450 

.855 

1. 00 

0.79 

.950 

81.24 

86.05 


The quantity of heat required to remove the fractions shown in 
Table XLVI from one pound of this oil is shown in Table XLVIL The 
beat recovered in the exchang-er is considered, and it is assumed that : 
The specific heat of the oil is 0.45, approximately. 

The specific heat of the vapors is 0.50, approximately. 

The latent heat of the distillate is 125 B.t.u., approximately. 

The oil leaves the last exchanger at 225° F. (107.2'^ C. ). 

^ U. S. Mur. Min. Mtill N'o. 162, 149. 
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TABLE XLVII 

Calculation of Theoretical Fuel Consumption and Over-all EfimciencV 
OF Trumble Plants Nos. i and 2, M'artinez, Calif. 

B.t.ti, 

Heat 0.988 pound of oil 225 to 250° F. (107.2 

to 121.1° C.) 0.988 (225-250) X 0.45 ^ 

Evaporate 0.013 pound of vapors .013 X 125 1.O3 

Superheat 0.023 pound of vapors 225 to 250° F. 

(107.2 to 121.1° C.) 023 (225-250) X 0.50 — 0.03 

FTeat 0.977 pound of oil 250 to 300° F. (121.1 

to 148.8° C.) 977 (250-300) X 0.45 === 22.01 > 

Evaporate 0.026 pound of vapors 026 X 125 — 3 -^S 

Superheat 0.049 pound of vapors 250 to 300° F. 

(121.1 to 148.8° C.) 049(250-300) X .50 — i «:25 

Heat 0.951 barrel of oil 300 to 350° F. (148.8 to 

176.6° C.) 951 (300-350) X .45 

Evaporate 0.039 pound of vapors 039 X 125 — 

Superheat 0.088 pound of vapors 300 to 350° F. 

(148.8 to 176.6° C.) 088 (300-350) X .50 == 

Heat 0.912 pound of oil 350 to 400° F. (176.6 

to 204.4° C.) 0.912 (350-400) X 0.045 20.5^1 

Evaporate 0.043 pound of vapor 0.043 X 125 = 5 - 37 " 

Superheat 0.131 pound vapor 350 to 400° F 0.131 (350-400) X 0.50 == 

Heat 0.868 pound of oil 400 to 450° F. (204.4 to 

^232.2° C.) 0.868(400-450) X 0.45 = 1^-3^ 

Evaporate 0.008 pound of vapor 0-008 X 125 =■-= 3 .of t 

Superheat 0.139 pound of vapor 400 to 450° F.. . 0.139 (400-450) X 0.50 = 3 - 4 ^ 

Total heat required to top i pound of this oil 

at 100 per cent efficiency 120.7*3 

And since 22° Be. (0.922 sp. gr.) gravity oil 
weighs 322.5 pounds per barrel, to top i barrel 

would require 322.5X120.78 B.t.u =38, 95 ^'<6 

Actual consuniption of fuel oil (18° Be.) per 
barrel of oil topped was o.oii bbl. This is 

equivalent to 68,325.4 

Over-all efficiency of the Retorts is — == 57 per cent 

68,325.4 


Thus, the efficiency of the Martinez plants is seen to be somewfiat: 
s than that of the Vernon and Coalinga plants. The furnace design 
be responsible for this as has already been suggested. 


^derer Topping Plant of the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporal*- 
ion.'''' 

pipe-still topping plants of the Atlantic (jiilf Oil Corporal if #11 
several novel features. One of these plants is located rit 
ti, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, and the other at Fawley, nejir 

2 accompanying description of the topping plants of the Atlantic Cittlf 
oration is based on data furnished by Dr, E. R. Lederer, forme- rl 
of the Refining Department of this corporation. The plant wii 
by Dr. Lederer and his engineering staff in collaboration with the eii^i - 
the Power Specialty Company. It is a pleasure to acknowledge J 
generosity in furnishing this material. 
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Southampton in England. The oil handled is a 21° Be. light Mexican 
crude. The normal capacity of the ^Mexican plant with four pipe-still 
furnaces is 12,000 barrels of oil per day of 24 hours. A general view 
of the Mexican plant is shown in Figure 58. The four pipe-stills are 
seen in the foreground. 

Each furnace contains 1150 lineal feet of 4-inch pipe-section with 
a total external heating surface of 14,000 square feet. The pipe- 
section is of the type used in the Foster superheater. A cold-drawn 
seamless steel tube is expanded into corrugated cast-iron sleeves so 
that a metal-to-metal contact is obtained. The heating surface per 
lineal foot is approximately four times that of the plain tube. Fur- 
thermore cast-iron is far more resistant to the oxidizing effect of the 
hot flue-gases. Scaling is largely avoided, and the life of the heating 
element greatly prolonged. The ends of the seamless tube are ex- 



Fig. 58. — Lederer Plant of .A.tlantic Gulf Oil Co. at T-ecomate, Mexico. 

panded into cast-steel return headers. In this manner the elements 
are connected into one continuous coil. Figure 59 shows the con- 
struction of the coil, Figure 60 two handhole cap details and Figure 61 
a pipe-still heating element assembled for shipment. The tubes are 
fitted with rectangular plates at each end so that they can be built up 
one above the other and supported from the bottom. Opposite the 
end of each tube is a handhole that allows easy access to the tube. 

The entire heating element is so placed in the furnace that all the 
joints and handholes are outside the lining of the furnace chambers, 
and are protected by the rectangular cast-iron plates near the end of 
each tube. A sectional elevation and plan of a pipe-still furnace as 
built by the Power Specialty Company is shown in Figure 62. 

The oil enters the heating element at 400 F. The velocity of the 
oil in the pipe-still is maintained above the critical velocity. The pres- 
sure required to force the oil through the coil is 50 pounds. The 

® Manufactured by the Power Specialty Company of New York, 






Fig. 6o. — Handhole Cap Details, Foster Heater. 


theoretical heat required to remove a 15 per cent cut is 146.1 B.t.u. 
per pound of oil. The temperature of the flue-gas leaving the com- 
bustion-chamber is *’1700'' F., and of the flue-gas leaving the furnace 
650° F. 

The theoretical heat requirement to remove a 15 per cent cut by 
weight is calculated as follows : 
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Fig. 6i.— Foster Pipe-Still Heating Elements Assembled for Shipment. 
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Sllll tlcsigned for lopping* crude oil. 

Fic. 62. — Sectional Elevation and Plan of Pipe-Still Furnace as Built by the 
Power Specialty Company. 
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Temp. ° F, 

1 

Per cent by weight 
of oil evaporated j 

Per cent by weight 
of residuum 

100-225 

1.25 

98.7s 

225-250 

1.03 

97-72 

250-300 

2.64 

9S.o8 

300-350 

5. 08 

go.oo 

350-400 

5.00 

85.00 


Assume : 

Specific heat of crude oil and distillates 0.45 B.t.u. per lb. 

Specific heat of vapors 0.50 B.t.u. per lb. 

Latent heat of Vaporization 125.0 B.t.u. per lb; 


Then heat requirement is : 

To raise temperature of the oil: 

118° F.~225° F, = i.ooo X 107 X 0.45 = 48.10 B.t.u. 

225 -250 = 0.988 X 25 X 0.4s = 1 1. 13 B.t.u. 

250 -300 = 0.977 X 50 X 0.4s = 22.01 B.t.u. 

300 -350 = 0.951 X 50 X 0.45 = 21.40 B.t.u. 

350 -400 = 0.900 X 50 X 0.45 = 20.26 B.t.u. 

To form the vapor: 

= o.is X 125.0 B.t.u. = 18.75 P>*t.u. 


To raise temperature of the vapor: 

225° F.-25o° F. = 0.012 X 25 X 0.50 = 0.15 B.t.u. 

250 -300 = 0.023 X 50 X 0.50 = 0.58 B.t.u. 

300 -350 = 0.049 X 50 X 0.50 = 1.23 B.t.u. 

350 -400 = 0.100 X 50 X 0.50 = 2.50 B.t.u. 


Total B.t.u. required 146. ii 


The approximate fuel consumption may be calculated as follows : 
Assume : 

Oil to be distilled == 40,700 lbs. per hour 
Temperature of air 90° F. 

Temperature of flue gas 650° F. 

Excess of air over theoretical requirement = 50 per cent 
Chemical composition of fuel oil : — 

Per cent 


Carbon 87 

Hydrogen 12 

Other I 


Net Heating Value of fuel oil 18,000 B.t.u. per lb. 

Specific heats at constant pressure over the range 0° F. to 650° F. : 



Calories per Gram 

B.tu. per Pound 

N^, 0. 

0.249 

0.448 

CO2 

0.217 

0.391 

H2O 

0.472 

0.849 


Radiation loss = 10 per cent of total heat supplied. 
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Then in. the combustion of one pound of fuel oil there is produced 
0.87 X ^ =0.87 =3.19 lbs. of CO. 

0.12 X = 0.12 X — = 1.08 lbs. of H.O 

2tl 2 

The theoretical weight of oxjgen required to burn one pound of fuel is : 


(0.87 lb. X • ■) -f (0.12 lb. X 8) =3.28 lbs. 


Since air is 23 per cent by weight, the theoretical weight of air 

required to burn one pound of fuel is 3.28 lbs. 14.26 lbs. 

The flue gas resulting from the combustion of one pound of fuel is 
thus composed of: 


CO. 

H.O 

No 

Air (Oa-f ^2) 


Pounds 

3.19 

1.08 

10.98 

7.13 


or better: 


CO. 

H.O 

N. , 

O . . 


Pounds 

3.19 

i.oS 

16.47 

1.64. 


The heat content of the flue gas formed per pound of fuel oil burned is : 

3.19 X 560 X 0.391 B.tu. = 698 B.t.u. 

1.08 X 560 X 0.849 B.tu. = 513 B.tu. 

16.47 X .s6o X 0.448 B.t.u. =4,132 B.tu. 

1.64 X 560 X 0.448 B.tu. = 412 B.tu. 

5,755 B.t.u. 

Let equal the weight in pounds of fuel-oil required per hour. The 
total B.t.u.^'s furnished is thus i8,ooox. The B.t.u.’s in the flue-gas 
are 5,75 5x. The B.t.u. ’s absorbed by the oil in one hour is equal to 
40,700X146-11 B.t.u. = 5,946,667 B.t.u. The loss by radiation is 
o.i X i8,ooox. 


Equating: 

iSjOOOx: = 5,75Sx + 5,946,667 4 “ i,8oox 
io , 445 x = 5,946,667 

X = 569.3 pounds of fuel oil per hour, or 
= 1.63 barrels of fuel oil per hour. 

This is approximately 1.3 per cent by volume of the crude oil run 
through the pipe-still If the furnace efficiency is expressed as the 
ratio of the heat actually absorbed by the oil to the total beat supplied 
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it should be recalled that the flue-gases are discharged at 650° F -t 
that no allowance has been made for recovery of heat fron'i tiie 
residuum (oil enters furnace at 118° F. rather than at 250° F- 
the Trumble plants). The flue-gas may just as well be dischar^<^"^ \ 

350 to 400° F. if waste-heat boilers were used or if the 
surface were increased. If the oil entered the heating-units at 
in place of 118° F. the over-all heat efficiency of the plant woi-tl<l 
increased. The amount of the increase cannot be calculated l^eentiM* 
the heat transfer in the pipe-still would be less when the temper^it^**’^* 
difiference between flue-gas and oil was less. 

The coefficient of heat transfer H may be calculated as f cjIF ' 


Let 


H := B.t.u. per s(j. ft. per hr. ])er f F. temperature diflerence. 
W = weight of oil heated in pounds per hour, 
ti' = initial temperature of the oil. 
tf' = final temperature of the oil. 
t/' m initial tem^xirature of the flue gas. 
tf" = final temperature of the flue gas. 

0 j zi: temperature difference of the hot entering flue-gas 
effluent oil. 

0 f z= temperature difference of cold incoming oil and cold 
flue-gas. 

0,n = mean tem])erature difference between the two fluids. 

So = specific heat of the oil. 

A = external hot area of heating surface. 


Gn 


01 — 0 f (ti" — tf'") — (tf 


•ti') 


(1700 — 400) 


1 1 

- (650 — 1 18) 


loge 


768 


-t/) 
768.0 


(tr"- 


logo 


( 1700 400) 

(650—118) 


log. 2.44 0.892 


:86l° F. 


Then ; 


H = 


WXSoX (t/ — t/) 
A X ©m 


40,700 X 045 X 283 

14,000 X 861 


= 0.43 B.t.u. per hr. per i° F. mean temperature difference. 


It will be noted that in calculating H no account is taken of liraf 
used in evaporating the volatil portions of the oil. If this wcjrt* in- 
cluded in the numerator, and the difference in specific heat of oil smii 
vapor taken into account, the value of H would be : 

■10 5 X 0 - 5 ) + (34.595 X 0-45)] X 282 

14,000 X 861 

6 

12,054,000 



H- ( 18.75 X €3, 1 < *5 ) 
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The value o£ H is found to be only slightly different from that 
found in the first calculation in which the refinements were not taken 
into account. Furthermore it is difficult to say to what* extent vapor- 
ization occurs in the pipe-still heating-coils. In all probability much 
of the vapor is formed after the oil enters the vaporizing tank, and 
at the expense of the heat content of the oil. 

I have now digressed widely from the description of the plant, 
and must return to this at once. Figure 63 shows the pipe-still fur- 
naces in more detail. The inspection and cleanout doors, the sampling 
pet-cocks, the 8-inch flow-line from the still to the vaporizing-chamber 
or ‘‘separator,’' the expansion-joint in the flow-line, the automatic 
temperature-control in 8-inch tee in flow-line, the steel-plate roofing, 
the buckstaying, and the breeching are all to he seen. 

One of the oil-burners is shown in Figure 64. The manner of 
placing this burner is worthy of - note. The small hole in the brick 
wall for the burner, and the damper controlling the air-supply are quite 
in contrast to the frequently observed method of sticking the burner 
through a hole two or three feet square with no control of the air supply. 

The hot oil from the pipe-coils is discharged into a separating 
drum. The drums shown in Figure 65 are 10 feet in diameter and 
16 feet 9 inches high. The oil passes over horizontal baffles to the 
]:)Ottoin where a depth of 2 feet 4 inches is maintained. The horizontally 
placed equalizer-drum shown just to the right of the separator in 
Figure 65 is connected in such a niamier as to control’ the level of the 
residuum in the separator.-- The residuum is blown with steam in the 
separator, and then ’flows by gravity through the heat-exchangers to 
storage. It conforms ’in properties to the U. S. Standard Specifica- 
tion for Bunker Oil “O.” .The storage tanks are equipped with heating 
coils to keep the ■ oil 'fluid so that it can be pumped to the tankers 
through the lo-inch submarine sea-loading lines. The discharge ends 
of these lines are moored 'about one mile from the shore. 

The vapor passes from the top of the separator to dephlegmators 
shown in Figure 66. These are rectangular tanks built in three sec- 
tions, with baffle plates and open-steam-coils in the bottom section, and 
cast-iron water-cooled coils in the top section. The extent of the 
condensation is controlled by regulating the cooling-water supply and 
by controlling the quantity of steam injected. A 62 to 66° Be. gasoline 
distillate (130 to 440 F.), and a 54 to 60° Be. (150 to 520^^ F.) dis- 
tillate are thus separated in vapor form, and are condensed in the con- 
denser seen in Figures 65 and 66. These distillates can be treated and 
re-run to produce finished products though this is not done at Tecomate. 

The Griscom-Russell condenser equipment is used in the English 
refinery of the Atlantic Gulf Oil Comporation. The condensers at the 
Mexican refinery are of the box type, but fitted with “Vento’^ coils 
manufactured by the American Radiator Company. A Vento section 

^The “separator” of the Lederer plant should not be confused with the 
‘‘separator” of the Trumble plant. The former corresponds to the “evaporator” 
of the Trumble plant. 



Fig. 63.— Pipe-Stills, Lederer Plant of Atlantic Gulf Oil Company. 
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Fig. 64. — Oil Burner and Damiier, Lederer Plant. 
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Fig. 66. — Dephlegmators and Condensers, Lederer Plant. 
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Fig. 67. — “Vento” Condenser Sections. 





Fig. 68.— Cut-Away View, “Vento’' Condenser Section. 



Fig. 69, — View of Yard Showing Steam and Air Lines and Run-Down Tanks 

at Tecomate. 
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is shown in Figure 67, and a cut-away view of a Vento unit is 
Figure 68. 

The Vento is quickly and cheaply transported and erected. It offers 
a large cooling surface per unit of volume in a condenser box. The 
si2e and weight of the condenser box was 30 per cent less at the 
Tecomate refinery than an ordinary pipe-coil condenser of the same 
capacity. Broken or leaky condensing units are easily replaced. These 
advantages were of special moment in the construction of the plant at 
Tecomate because of the expense and difficulty of transporting materials. 


Fig. 70. — Receiving-House, Lederer Plant, Showing Look-Boxes and Manifolds. 


Figure 69 shows the yard steam and air lines, and also part of the 
run-down tanks of the Mexican plant The lock-boxes and manifolds 
of the receiving-house are shown in Figure 70. 

The plant at Fawley, England, differs in many respects from the 
Tecomate refinery. An elevation, partly in section of the equipment 
at Fawley, is shown in Figure 71. The separator is cylindrical in 
form and supported directly above the furnace. It is really a still. 
The bottom is exposed to the hot flue-gas. Griscom-Russell condensing 
equipment is iised. 


Estimated Cost of a 42,00()-Barrel Plant. 

The following is an estimate of the cost of building a Lederer 
topping plant of 4.2,000-barrel daily capacity in Mexico. The data are 
based on June- July, 1921, prices of material, labor, and transportation. 

Laxd Investment (Oro National) ^250,000.00 

Stills : 

14 pipe stills at $50,400. $705,600.00 

Pipes, fittings, etc.. 28,800.00 

2 Exchangers, complete 24,000.00 

Pumping equipment 48,000.00 806,400.00 
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Boiler House: 

1000 HP. (150% overload). Buildings 

4-250 H.P. boilers in place 

Breeching 

Brick chimneys 

Steam lines 

Insulation 

Economizer 

Pumps, instruments, etc 


$52,800.00 

120,000.00 

9.600.00 

19.200.00 

24.000. 00 

4.800.00 

60.000. 00 

14.400.00 


$304,800.00 


Pump House: 

Building / -tA** ' o 

4 Circulation and Fire Pumps 
3 Distillate transfer pumps... 

3 “ loading “ 

3 Fuel oil loading pumps..... 
2 Compressors 


28.800.00 

19.200.00 
7,200.00 
9,000.00 

12,000.00 

19,200.00 


96,000.00 


Tanks: 

10 Distillate Receiving Tanks 10 x 30 

4 37>500 bbl. tanks (S $60,000 

7 5 5 >000 “ “ 70,000 

I 5,000 “ fuel tank 

I 5,000 “ water “ 

Fire walls, etc * ’ ‘ V' ’ F ‘ 'i 

I Auxil. cooling tank for hot fuel oil 


52.800.00 

240.000. 00 

490.000. 00 

24.000. 00 

16.800.00 

48.000. 00 

19.200.00 


890,806.00 


Lines : 

Fire lines 

Water circulating lines 

Sewerage and drainage 

Pumping lines, loading lines, etc. 


112,500.00 

50.000. 00 

25.000. 00 
200,000.00 


Buildings : 

Office buildings 

Fence 

Laboratory 

Foamite protection ... 

Shops 

Warehouse 

Houses for employees 


28.800.00 

48.000. 00 

19.200.00 

192.000. 00 

72.000. 00 

28.800.00 

144.000. 00 


387,500.00 


532,800.00 


Total fok Land, Buildings and Equipment 
Other Costs: 

Labor 

Engineering •••••:*•* 

15 Per Cent Overhead 

15 Per Cent Extras 

Freight on Material 

3 » 

Grand Total 


3,268,300-00 


1,100,000.00 

326.830.00 

490.245.00 
490,245.00 
400,000.00 


2,807,320.00 


$6,075,620.00 


Estimated Operating Costs and Profit. 

The following is the estimated operating cost and profit of the 
e plant; 
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Operating Costs: 

Monthly payroll $24,000.00 

Labor :3, 000.00 

Fuel and steam 48,000.00 

Maintenance and repair 6.000.00 

Electric power 2,000.00 


$ 103,000-00 
T, 

2 


4 

5. 

3, ogp, 880.20 

Running- expense per 12,600,000 barrels (300 


days per year) $3,099,880.20 

Running expense per barrel $0,246 


. Operating expenses per year $103,000.00 x 12 1,236,000.00 

. 6 per cent interest on investment $6,075,620.00 364,537.20 

Interest on working capital $800,000.00 @ 

6 per cent 48,000.00 

. Insurance @ 1.00 per $100 buildings and 

stored oil $6,000,000 60,000.00 

. Depreciation 15 per cent per year 911,343.00 

. Overhead expense 480.000.00 


Esttmatiok op Profit: 

Crude oil market 

Fuel oil market 

Distillate market 

I barrel crude @ 21.5'* Be... 

Cost of refining 

.70 barrels fuel at $1.75 

.t6 barrels distillate @ $4.00 
Profit per barrel of crude. .. 


$1.60 per bbl. 

1.75 “ “ 

4.00 “ 


$1,225 

.64 


$1.60 

.246 

.019 


$1,865 $1,865 

Comparative Merits of Pipe-still and Ordinary Crude-still. 

The statement is often made that the ordinary cylindrical crude- 
still bears the same relationship to the well designed pipe-still as the 
tea-kettle does to the modern water-tube boiler. This comparison gi-ves 
an exaggerated impression of the merits and usefulness of the pipe- 
still in the present state of development of this type of skimming or 
top)ping apparatus. 

The cylindrical still can be used for topping, running to coke, steam 
distillations, — in fact for all types of distillation. It is a most ineffi- 
cient apparatus for any single purpose, but the fact remains that it 
possesses this general utility. The small refiner who must have a 
very flexible plant will probably cling to the conventional still. The 
pipe-still on the other hand is a specialized apparatus. The pipe-still 
and its depHegmating and condensing equipment are particularly 
adapted to handling large daily runs of fairly uniform crude oil, though 
a reasonable flexibility is to be had without difficulty. The pipe-still 
plant can be built for small capacity if it is to be used for the simpler 
topping operations, but in its elaborated and refined design it is dis- 
tinctly a plant for the large company. 
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The pipe-still contains little oil at any one time, whereas the crude- 
still contains a large volume. The oil flowing through the pipe-still 
is evenly heated if the velocity of flow exceeds the critical velocity. 
The’ oil in a cylindrical still is not uniformly heated, but is overheated 
near the shell of the still. This cannot be entirely prevented by agita- 
tion with steam. The oil is decomposed to some extent, and car- 
bonaceous deposits are formed on the still-bottom. The formation of 
deposits is greater when the oil contains salt-water, grit and sand. 

As a general rule pipe-still furnaces have been more intelligently 
designed than the furnaces beneath ordinary stills, and for this reason 
the fuel consumption of the ordinary still-plant is often two or three 
times that of the pipe-still plant. The fuel consumption of the pipe- 
still plant can be reduced to i.o per cent of the oil run, even when as 
much as 25 per cent of the oil is evaporated. However, the fuel con- 
sumption of a well-designed battery of conventional stills when run 
as a continuous plant is little higher than that of pipe-still plants of 
current design. This is shown by the data of Table XLVIII.-^ The 
battery of conventional stills used only i.i per cent fuel in removing 
24.1 per cent of tops, as compared to a consumption of i.i per cent fuel 
for removing 18.4 per cent of tops in the Martinez Trumble plants. 
The Coalinga Trumble plant used 0.88 per cent fuel in removing 21.5 
per cent of tops. However, when the fuel requirements for re-run- 
ning and generation of steam are taken into account, the better over-all 
economy of the pipe-still and adjunct apparatus is seen. These data 
are given in Table XLIX. The per cent of tops removed in each plant 
is different and this must be taken into account. 

In thd event of a Are the pipe-still possesses the advantage that 
only a small volume of oil is contained in the still. The danger of a 
disastrous fire is minimized, but fires are not at all impossible. If the 
oil contains salt water and grit, freakish pitting of parts of the circulat- 
ing system may occur. At Vernon the upper ell, in the riser through 
which the oil was .discharged into the evaporator, pitted badly. This 
difficulty could of course be overcome by the use of fittings made from 
special alloys. 

The pipe-still leaks less frequently than the cylindrical still, and 
leaks are more easily handled. In general the pipe-still is easier to 
keep in repair. If the still is properly operated, deposition of carbon 
3vill be negligible, but should deposits form they are easily removed 
without loss of time in cooling and ventilating the still as is necessary 
in cleaning the conventional type of still. 

Crude oils containing water are more easily handled in pipe-stills 
than in ordinary stills. In fact the pipe-still if used in conjunction 
with a properly designed separating chamber is an excellent dehydrator. 
This is of special importance in the treatment of heavy asphaltic oils. 

The first cost of a pipe-still plant for a given capacity is much less 
than that of a still plant. Table XLIX^^ shows the cost, per barrel 

^BulL No, 162, U. S. Bur. of Min., p. 153. 

^BuU, No. 162, U. S. Bur. of Min., p. 154. 
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of capacity, of several plants. Other corii|Xirati\'e data are ^iven as 
well. Tlie cost data are based on pre-war prices and are repre- 
sentative .of present costs. 

Comparisons of plants must take into account local conditions, and 
requirements for these often (leterniine tlie ty|>e of plant liest titted 
to do t!ie work. The problems of construction and operati^m must be 
carefully studied in each instance in order to insure satis factiiin and 
economy. 

The important developments that are to come will concerned 
not so much with the pipe- still itself, but with the apparatus in which 
vaporization and se[->araticni into various fractions occur. This is 
where fundamental principles have been overlooked or violated in 
design, and where improvement holds forth the reward of greater 
fle:xibility and economy. I shall recur to this subject in the next 
chapter. 


TABLE XLIX 

Topping Operating Data 


Name of Plant 

Computed Percentage 
of Fuel Consumed 
Under Boilers per 
Barrel of Crude Oil 

Run 

Percentage of Fuel 
Used in Rerunning 
per Barrel of C rude 
Oil Run 

5 

— ' S-. 

S a,>— * 

iU SXX 

0 w 

<u . a; 

p., a6«o 

Pg 

u- 

u __ 

t. 

^ t 

0 

u S 

JS « 

G'A 

2- »- 

w 

"cjT 

S'5 

J'S 

P-» 

tj 

<3 

W c S-' 

T 

c ta 

Conventional stills ^ . 

0.88 

0.23 

2-13 

4-1 

24.0 

$16.80 

A. F. L. Bel! 

0.55 

0.23 

2.38 

2.8 

14.0 

12.80 

Brea 







I .W. Fu<iua 

0.50^ 

0.15* 

2.25 


12.5 

7.00 

E. 1. Dyer 

.... 



.... 

20.7 

28.55 

Brown-Pickering . . . 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 


Prntzmao 







Fellows Trumble ... 






2.00 

Vernon Trumble . .. . 

0.24 

.... 

I.14 

3.0 


S.80 

Coalinga Trumble . , 

0.19® 

.... 

1.07 


I5.f> 

7.48 

Martinez Trumble 







Nos. I and 2 

0.12 

.... 

r.23 

0.72 

20.7 

8.5 

Average 


.... 

2.01 

.... 





® Figures estimated. 

^The continuous conventional still plant described in the first part of this 
chapter. 
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C:hapter VII. 

Towers, Dephlegiiiators, Steam-Stills, Condensers, 
Heat-Exchangers, Coolers, and Other 
Refinery Equipment. 

Towers, dephlegiiiators, steam-still.'^, coiideii.^ers, lieat-excliaiigers, 
and coolers are apparatus of the greatest imi'H^rtance in every refinery. 
My purpose is not only to present inforniatirin and -iiggestions that 
may be of assistance in designing and using these apixiratiis. and in 
selecting the propier equipment for securing a particular re-iili, but 
more particularly to evoke critical study and anah’sis of a]?]faratns now 
in use. 

To illustrate the application of fundamental iirinciiiles in the design 
of fractionating apparatus, I have chosen to discuss the Triimble 
process. I trust that niy motives in this matter will be misinter- 
preted. I have no desire to be critical for criticism's sake, but I am 
convinced that critical study is a necessary precedent to real progress. 
I have limited my discussion to a few apparatus, for to describe and 
analyze more than a few of the hundreds of different kinds that have 
been used would be to lose my main purpose in a mass of detail. 

The Trumble process lends itself to my purpose for several reasons. 
It is well known to the industry, and is now recognized as being 
applicable not only to topping, but to the accomplishment of a wide 
variety of purposes. It affords me an opportunity to illustrate the 
point that fairly general acceptance of a process is not necessarily a 
guarantee that it is fundamentally correct. In matters of layout and 
external appearance the Trumble plant leaves little to be desired. The 
galaxy of dephlegmators, separators, condensers, exchangers, piping, 
and valves is most impressive. Were the process as sound in its 
fundamentals, and were the several apparatus as correct fashionings 
in iron and steel, of basic principles, as the plant is impressive in its 
outward aspects, I should have been forced to seek further for an 
example to illustrate my discussion. 

By way of further introduction may I make it clear that I do not 
wish to convey the impression that the Trumble process is not effective. 
Not only are separations effectively made, but the process is of better 
than average efficiency. But I trust it will be clear that the same work 
can be done as effectively, and more efficiently, by means of apparatus 
that is less complicated and far less costly. 
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I do wi-h ^ Otdiitic the valiiaidt: -tTvict*> *>f Mr. Triiiiililc and 
those who with hint Ida/rd tla* trail in the cievelupnicnt ui the process. 
It is easv to critioi>e. imt easy h ^ create. Kmswled^’e distillation 
and dephlesrmati«:ui iitor rn-ailalde, and wliicli was not in existence a few 
years ago, makes the atnaratiis for the distilkiticjii of petroleum 

a far easier matter tlian formerly. 

Ill fairness to iryself, aiul lest I be accused of criticising destructively 
without constructive suggestion, I imist confess that on account of 
patent matters I do not feel it advisable to express myself in a con- 
striicti\'e way as freely as I sliould like. 

The Trimible pipe-still has been €lescril>ed in Chapter \T. This 
part of the Triimble plant is efiicieiit and correct in principle. The 
design of the heating-coils may be rc tilled and improved somewhat, as 
has been done by the Power Specialty Conipanv, but in general, this 
will be retineineiit and not radical change. I am not concerned with 
this. 

The tubular condensers, coolers, and heat-exchangers of the Trumble 
plant are described in the latter part of this chapter. Comparison 
with other designs and types also described there suffices for these 
apparatus. In general it will he noted that there is room for improve- 
ment in design along lines similar to those followed by the Griscoin- 
Russell Company, the Hope Engineering and Supply Company, the 
American Radiator Company, and others. 

The Trumble Process in Brief. 

The Trumble process lias been described in Chapter VL It will 
be recalled that it consists in pumping the crude oil through heat- 
exchangers countercurrent to the hot residuum, then through a pipe-coil 
heater in which the temperature is raised to any required degree, and 
then discharging the heated oil into a chamber in which a vapor is 
flashed from the liquid. The residuiiin is used as a heating medium 
in the separators. The Tajxir passes through a series of dephlegmators 
in each of which a part is condensed. The vapor from the last 
dephlegmator is condensed, and is of course the lightest fraction. The 
liquids condensed in the dephlegmators may be run through coolers to 
the run-down tanks, or may be run through the ‘‘separators’' or con- 
tinuous stcam-stills in order to separate them into two or more frac- 
tions. Vapors from the separators pass to condensers, and the liquids 
through coolers. 

For the moment, I shall assume that the general scheme of the 
Trumble process is fundamentally correct, and shall proceed to con- 
sider the merits of the evaporator, the dephlegmator, and the separators 
as apparatus for the accomplishment of the particular result desired. 

The Trumble Evaporator. 

The Trumble evaporator has been shown in Figure 56. The pur- 
ple oi this apparatus is to flash a vapor from the heated crude in such 
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a maiiner as to eitcct a ckan-ciit >epanitiss!i, aiu] ako Uj utilize some of 
the heat in the fhie-gas from the tiirnacfs. Lioiiid droplets 

should not be entrained in the va[>or. Let its >ce well the evap:^- 
rator fills the bill. 

I have shown in Chapter IV that the coliiiiin is an enective and the 
most efficient apparatus for sef^aratiiig substance A frem a mixture of 
substances zV and B. It is likewise the l>e>t a|>].)aratiis f^r separating 
a vapior containing liotli A and I* fnnn a cuiitaining A and B, 

unci analogously for 
separating a va|'Mjr 
cuni|.>osetl of sev'eral 
v^olatil liydrocar- 
lioiis from a licjuid 
containing these as 
well as less volatil 
hyd rocarbons . The 

excellent effective- 
ness and the effi- 
ciency of a column 
apparatus for ac- 
complishing these 
separations is the re- 
sult of the establish- 
ment of a succession 
of near - equilibria 
between vapor and 
liquid. This can only 
be done in an appa- 
ratus whose me- 
chanical features 
provide for continu- 
ity of contact of 

vapor and liquid . 

from one end of the 
api^ratus to the 
other, and at the 
same time for sam- 
ple contacting sur- 
face. However, the T ramble evaporator is not expected to produce 
a change in composition of vapor and liquid after these have been 
formed. That is, the apfmratus is not expected to produce a result 
that could be obtained by the use of a number of column-sections. 
Rather it is expected to approximate to the result obtainable by the use 
of a single perfect-section, that is, the establishment of equilibrium 
between vapor and liquid. Actual equilibrium between vapor and liquid 
is the limiting result. 

The Trumble evaporator accomplishes the desired result fairly well, 
but it is an unnecessarily large and expensive piece of equipment. 



mivE 


Fig, 72. — Leslie-Baker Vaporizer. 
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Also entrainment occurs, and either makes necessary the use of a 
baffled trap, or results in unnecessary inclusion of residuum in the 
condensate from the first dephlegmator. 

The desired results can be better accomplished, and a considerable 
saving in first cost of equipment can be made by use of an apparatus ^ 
such as that shown diagramniatically in Figure 72. The hot crude oil 

enters as indicated, im- 
pinging on a heavy steel 
cone, then flows down- 
ward and spreads over 
the surfaces of the pack- 
ing. Ample opportunity 
is thus afforded for 
clean-cut separation o£ 
liquid and vapor. The 
vapor passes upwards 
through another layer of 
packing where entrained 
liquid droplets are 
scrubbed out. Mechani- 
cal features are indicated 
in the diagram and need 
no comment. 

The apparatus shown 
in Figure 72 would not 
I)e mounted in the stack 
of the pipe-still, but 
would be located con- 
veniently, and would be 
well lagged to avoid heat 
loss, d'he temperature 
of the flue-gases from 
the |>iixi-still should be 
reduced as far as eco- 
nomical l)y ]>assage over 
]>reheate(l coils or sec- 
tions. If the crude is 
rich in v<)latil fractions 
it should be heated l)y 
passage through the ex<*hangers and prelieater- coils in the last pass of 
tlie pi|«!-stiik aiul thc*n discharged into a flasli-vaporizer similar to that 
shown in lugun* 72. Hie residuum from tliis vajiorizer should be 
heated in the pi[K*-stilI and discliarged into a second flash-vaporizer. 
The removal of tlie lightest vajKirs in the first va|K)rizer eliminates 
liberation of gas and formation of light va|K>r.s in the piixvcoil heater, 
and by so clc»ing increases the rate of heat -transfer in the heater. It 

■*' Application for U. S. Inters Patent on apparatus of this type has been 
filed. 
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Fh;. 73, DiaKniMiniatic Showing of the Tritm™ 
file Dephlegmator Used by tlie Ceneral 
I’etrolesini (>>r|ioratioii. 
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should be recalled that gas films offer high resistance to the flow of 
heat. 

The Trumble Dephlegmators. 

Several types of dephlegmators have been used in Trumble plants, 
but I shall confine my discussion to a type used by the General 
Petroleum Corporation and to another used by the Shell Company. 
The dephlegmator used by the General Petroleum Company is shown 
diagranimatically in Figure 73. It consists of a rectangular steel shell 
4' X 6' X 16' with six banks of 2-in. boiler-tubes. The vapor passes 
through three of the banks of tubes as indicated, and then enters the 
bottom of the dephlegmator. The other three banks of tubes are 
water-cooled. 

The vapor entering the bottom of the dephlegmator passes a hot 
tube-bank and then strikes a cold tube-bank where a part of it is 
condensed. The condensate formed in this manner drops onto the hot 
tubes below, where a part is re-vaporized. The other tube-banks 
function in a similar manner. This type of dephlegmator is appar- 
ently the result of the following general line of reasoning : 

“In simple fractional distillation the vapor is composed of more volatile 
substances than the liquid. If the vapor is condensed and redistilled a vapor 
still more volatile is obtained, and so on. But dephlegmation is the inverse of 
simple distillation, and therefore can be effectively accomplished by a succession 
of condensations. E^cperience teaches, however, ^ that as a result of the im- 
perfections of the process the condensates contain volatile as well as the less 
volatile components, and must therefore be reheated to some extent. This can 
be accomplished by placing a bank of hot tubes beneath each bank of cold 
tubes.*’ 

Before commeutiug ou this dephlegmator I wish to recall from the 
subject matter of Chapter IV that there are two limiting types of 
dephlegmators, first the “simple’’ dephlegmator, and second the ‘"dif- 
ferential” dephlegmator. Any apparatus in which liquid and vapor 
are brought into intimate contact at a fixed temperature will in opera- 
tion approximate the results obtainable by use of a simple dephleg- 
mator. Any apparatus in which temperature is free to vary with 
composition of vapor and liquid and in which the condensate is removed 
as rapidly as possible from all parts of the apparatus will in operation 
approximate the results obtainable by differential dephlegmation. We 
have seen that simple condensation is the least efficient means of frac- 
tionation, and that differential dephlegmation, although far more 
efficient than simple condensation, is much less efficient than distillation 
through a column. This of course raises the question as to whether 
dephlegmators should ever be used. I shall hold my answer to this in 
abeyance for the moment, but shall recur to this subject shortly. 

The Trumble dephlegmator shown in Figure 73 is open to criticism 
on several grounds. The tendency of a bank of cold tubes is to cool 
loth liquid and vapor to a temperature that approximates the tempera- 
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ture of the tubes themselves. The more intimate the contact of vapor 
and liquid under these circumstances the more nearly does the result ap- 
inefficient simple dephlegmator. The presence of 
the hot tubes doubtless causes some revaporization, but also nullifies 
in some measure the cooling effect of the cold tubes. The use of 
alternate banks of hot and cold tubes is the result of a rather crude 
mechanistic conception of the process of change in composition. Dis- 
continuity of conditions exists rather than the continuity necessary to 
the easy accomplishment of the desired result. 

A further ancl important defect of the Trumble dephlegmator is 
that no provision is made to remove the liquid as soon as it is formed. 



Fig. 74. One Type of Leslie-Balcer Differential Dephlegmator, 

This is provided for in an effective manner in designing the deohlep-- 
mator, one unit of which is shown in Figure 74. The vapor ascends 
along a casting whose surfaces are ribbed or channeled as indicated 
quid IS formed on the surface of the casting, but, as soon as formed 
ns downward and is caught in the channel just below. The chan- 
ooe downwardly, at an angle of 15°, across the surface of the 
J. hus, the liquids are conducted to one side, and out of contact 
vapor, almost as .soon as they are formed. The process of 

differential, but approximates to the 
)f differential condensation. That is, a small weight of liquid 
i, and conducted away as soon as formed. The enriched vapor 
award. More liquid is formed from the enriched vapor, and 

l^on for U. S. Letters Patent on apparatus of this general type 
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Fig. 75. — Trumble Dephlegmator Used by the Shell Company. 
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quickly conducted away. And so, through a repetition of this process, 
a highly satisfactory enrichment is accomplished. Cooling water flows 
through the baffled passages inside the casting. The unit construction 
is desirable from the standpoint of flexibility, both of design and 
capacity. Any number of the dephlegmating units can be combined 
into a single dephlegmator in any desired manner. 


The Shell Company’s Trumble Dephlegmator. 

The Trumble dephlegmator shown in Figure 75 and used by the 
Shell Company is a more efficient apparatus than that used by the 
General Petroleum Corporation. It consists of a steel cylinder within 
which is a series of circular baffles. A limited condensing surface is 
provided at the top, and a small steam coil in the bottom. This 
apparatus is an improved form of the baffled dephlegmator that depends 
for its cooling on the heat conductance of the baffles, and heat loss from 
the external surface. However, vapor and liquid are not brought into 
intimate contact, and for this reason the change in composition of liquid 
and vapor is small when the size of the apparatus is considered. The 
Shell-T rumble dephlegmator (Pyzel, U. S. Patent 1,276,690, Aug. 20, 
1918) appears to be a ‘fliterar’ translation into American engineering 
practice of von Niekrass’ dephlegmator, patented in Austria in 1904 
(Austrian Patent 16,954), and described in '‘Das Erdol,” volume III, 
page 312. 

A small apparatus of the type shown in Figure 76, and which I 
shall next discuss, will accomplish as much as a far larger Trumble- 
Shell dephlegmator. Nevertheless, the Trumble-Shell dephlegmator is 
far more effective than the majority of those now in use. 


Should Dephlegmators Be Used for Fractionation? I£ Not, 
What? 

The purpose of dephlegniation is sharply to separate a vapor into 
a vapor containing the desired volatil components and a liquid contain- 
ing heavier components. My answer to the question "Should dephleg- 
mators be used?” is, in general, in the negative. I am not of the 
opinion that they should never l)e used, l)ut I am convinced that in 
'ine cases out of ten in which dephlegmators are used they could be 
^Hced with other apparatus of lower first-cost, and of better operat- 
efficiency, and therefore of lower operating-cost. In support of 
statement 1 present Figure 76 which represents in a purely diagram- 
matic way an apparatus than can with profit replace most dephlegmators. 

This apparatus ** is an assemblage of sections, each of which contains 
a shelf carrying a number of nipples through wliich liquid overflows 
to the section below, and through which vapor rises to the section 

® Application for U. S. Letters Patent has been filed on a fractionation 
process and apparatus of this type. 
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above. Each section is filled with an eflfective tower-packing or con- 
sists of any other well-known means of contacting liquids and vapors. 
Vapor enters the bottom of the apparatus as indicated, and in its 
upward flow meets liquid descending. Except for such convective 
cooling as is unavoidable, no heat is lost in the fractionator. The 
entire apparatus is well lagged. Vapor leaves the top of the frac- 
tionator and enters a condenser of any preferred type. The entire 
vapor, or any desired or re- 
quired part of the vapor, is 
condensed and returned to 
the top section of the col- 
umn. Provision is made to ’ 
remove liquid from each sec- 
tion of the apparatus, al- 
though liquid may be re- 
moved only from a few 
sections, or, if it is desired 
to separate only into a vola- 
til product and a less vola- 
til residuum, liquids will be 
withdrawn only from one of 
the top sections and from the 
bottom of the fractionator. 

As many sections as de- 
sired may be included in the 
apparatus. The composi- 
tions of vapor and liquid 
vary continuously from one 
end of the apparatus to the 
other. Hence a number of 
‘kuts,’’ or liquids of different 
composition, can be drawn 
from the sections. It should 
be recalled that the rate of 
change of composition of 
vapor and liquid in a column 
apparatus is a function of 
the weight of refluxed liquid, Fig. 76.— Leslie-Baker Fractionator, 

that is, of the weight of 

liquid running down the column. Hence the quantity of liquid re- 
moved from the upper sections will determine the performance of 
all sections below. In practice it will be desired to obtain some par- 
ticular result. This can easily be done by removing liquid from 
selected sections in amounts determined by the performance require- 
ments. 

This apparatus and process of dephlegmation and fractionation are 
of the widest application. After I have described the Trumble “sepa- 
rator’^ or continuous steam-still, I shall return to the apparatus I have 
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just described and show how it can be made a part of what I consider 
the most efficient and economical process and apparatus for distilling 
petroleum. 

The Trumble Separator. 

The Trumble separator has been shown in Figure 57. The sepa- 
rator is used to “clean-ui)'’ the dephlegmator bottoms, that is, to remove 
the lighter hydrocarbons present in small to moderate quantity in the 
condensates formed in any dephlegmator. The liquid enters one of the 
lower chambers of the separator, filling it to a depth of about 12 inches, 
and flowing through three or si>: of the chambers in series. FI eat is 
transferred to the liquid from six: 2-inch boiler tubes in the lower part 
of each chamber. The tubes are heated either by lK)t vapors or hot 
residuum. Steam is introduced from a perforated pipe several inches 
beneath the surface of the liquid in each comj)artment. The vapor 
passes upward through thimbles into an upper compartment from 
which it flows to a condenser. Liquid collects on the steel sheet that 
carries the thimbles and is heated somewhat by the vapors in their 
outward passage. The to[) of the separator is a i)an that contains 
water. As a result of the cooling effect a small amount of vapor is 
conden.sed on the bottom of this water-cooled pan. However effective 
the separator may be as a tubular heater, it is a clumsy, expensive, 
and I)oth ineffective and inefflcient steam-still and fractionating device. 
Not only does theory show this, but it is tacitly admitted in practice 
for the vax)C)rs from the sej^arators are |)assed through small dephleg- 
mators to better the se|jaration. 

To use steam effectively in distillation it must be brought into 
intimate contact with liquid and vajK)r. To distill effectively, opxx>r- 
tunity nuist be given for intimate contact of li(|uid and va|)or, and for 
successive and continuous change in composition. The design of the 
Trumble separator does not take these fundamental principles into 
account. 

The removal of the more volatil portion of the licjuids condensed 
in the Trumble dephlegmators can be easily effected in a continuous 
steaming-column whose cost would be only a fraction of that of a 
separator, and which would occu[)y far less s[)ace. Steam is necessary 
^ the residuum or vapors used for heating are not hot enough 

i the temj)erature and vajx)r-j>ressure of the bottoms sufficiently 
V of fractionation without steam. By using steam to equalize 
of the pressure of the atmosphere the desired fractionation is 
easily made in a continuous steam exhausting-column.'* The discussion 
of steam distillation theory in Chapter IV, and of steam-still equip- 
ment in this chapter, will l>e found of interest in this connection. 

* Application has been filed for U. S. Ix^tters Patent covering a process of 
and apparatus for continuous steam exhaustion, applicable to perform work 
such as that done by the Trumble separator^ to the function of oils to flash, to 
■ the. Induction of lubricating stocks to viscosity, and for other similar purposes. 



Fig. 77. — Leslie-Baker Plant for the , Distillation of Petroleum. 
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The Leslie-Baker Process and Plant for Fractionating Petroleum. 

I now wish to describe a process and apparatus ^ that in my opinion 
embodies the fundamental theory of fractional distillation as it should 
be applied to the separation of a number of fractions from crude 
petroleum or other hydrocarbon mixtures. Lest the reader ])e under 
misapprehension I wish to state that at the time of this writing this 
plant and process is not in use. I present it because I have been 
critical in my discussion of other apparatus, and feel that, valuable as 
criticism may be, it must be accompanied by constructive suggestion 
and effort. I shall not go into all the mechanical details of the a])pa- 
ratus, hut shall content myself with ])resenting a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the apparatus in Figure 77. The indicated location of 
tlie several apparatus is not necessarily that which would be used in 
practice, but ratlier that which is convenient for diagrammatic pres- 
entation. Pumps are not shown. Jh])e-still heater, heat-exchangers, 
coolers, and condenser can ])e any efficient type. Provision can be 
made if desired for recovery of the heat in the vapor, as well as that 
in the residuum. 

In the light of the discussion in the foregoing pages tlie apparatus 
shown in Figure 77 needs very little cx])lanation. The incoming 
crude is heated by out-going residuum, passes through preheater coils, 
and is discharged into a pre-vaporizer the design of which has already 
been discussed. Here the lightest vapor ancl any dissolved gas are 
separated and piped to join the main stream of va])or. 

The residuum from the i>rc-vaporizer is passed through the pipe- 
still heater where it is heated to the required temj)erature, and then 
discharged into the main vaporizer. This apparatus, as well as the 
pre-vaporizer, can be built as an integral part of the fractionator if 
this is desired. The combined vapors from the pre-vajxjrizer and 
main vaporizer enter the bottom of the fractionator, or the light vapors 
from the pre-vaporizer may preferably lie introduced into the fraction- 
ator at a point wliere they approximate to the composition of the vapor 
in the fractionator. 

The principles on which the design and oixfration of the frac- 
tionator are based are the same as those discussed in relation to the 
apparatus shown in Figure 76. In fact the fractionator is simply a 

Te apparatus of the same tyjxx It provides for continuous change 
nposition of vapor and licjuicl throughout the afiparatus. liither 
r liquid can lie drawn from any or all sections, liut in general 
^ more convenient and economical to withdraw liquid. All or 
he vapor leaving the top of the fractionator can be condensed 
ana rexurned. The selection of the sections from which liquid is to 
be drawn, and the determination of the quantity to be drawn from 
each, is based on the products that are to be made. Liquids from the 
sections, separately or in any desired combination, flow through coolers 

® Application for U. S. Letters Patent have been Mtd covering the process 
and' apparatui described here in a general way. 
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and then to the running-tanks. The tail-gas from the condenser is 
scrubbed with one of the heavier naphtha fractions that is part of the 
gasoline stock. 

The process and apparatus are exceedingly simple to operate. Heat 
losses are minimized because the two vaporizers and the fraction- 
ators combine all the functions of the numerous dephlegmators, sepa- 
rators and other fractionating equipment of other systems. Simplicity 
and heat economy result in low fuel, labor, and repair charges. For 
the same reason first cost is low. The functions of numerous 
dephlegmators, separators and other fractionating equipment of such 
processes as the Trumble are performed by vaporizers and the frac- 
tionator. In place of the large and costly piping and valves of the 
plant that handles the fractions in vapor form, we use the smaller 
piping and valves required for handling the fractions in liquid form. 
Not only is the size of the piping reduced but the total length of piping 
required is minimized. As a result of lower first cost the current 
charges for interest and depreciation are greatly reduced. 

The apparatus that I have described is applicable not only to 
topping or skimming, but also to the distillation of heavy oils. Despite 
an apparent misapprehension, the use of a pipe-still for heating heavy 
oils is highly desirable because the flow of the oil is turbulent, and 
the time of heating very short. Opportunity for decomposition is 
therefore very small. The pipe-still has been used in making asphalts, 
but has not been applied as extensively as it should be in the production 
of lubricating oil stocks. 

Air-cooled Dephlegmators. 

Air-cooled dephlegmators are extensively used in the oil industry. 
Their economy is doubtful both because they are difficult to control 
with accuracy, and because a cooling surface from 50 to 200 times 
that required in a water-cooled apparatus is necessary. Furthermore 
they are open to all of the objections that I have given for water- 
cooled dephlegmators. 

Points to be Considered in Design. 

In the foregoing discussion I have been mainly concerned with 
basic principles and their application, for I feel that it is fundamentals 
and not mechanical details that have been neglected. I have no inten- 
tion of discussing matters of design as regards boiler-shop work, 
foundry work, or fittings. These matters are of great importance, but 
are familiar to, and capably handled by, engineers in every refinery. 

For the student, or the uninitiated, I should mention that in design- 
ing equipment for the distillation of petroleum, factors other than those 
imposed by the requirements of the separation alone must be consid- 
ered. Water in the oil, salts that hydrolyze with formation of corrosive 
compounds, other corrosive substances, sediments, tendency to decom- 
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pose and carbonize, and quantity and quality of the water supply, are 
among such factors. Each plant will present special problems peculiar 
to itself that must be thoroughly understood before attempting to lay 
out the best adapted equipment for distillation. 

Column or Tower Packings. 

An effective tower packing is one that affords the maximum surface 
per unit volume filled with the packing, that allows horizontal as well 
as upward flow and mixing, that allows a free-space of over 90 per 
cent, that under the particular service conditions is not corroded, and 
that does not flood or retain excessive quantity of liquid. In some in- 
stances, particularly in continuous distillation, it is highly desirable that 
the packing shall retain moderate quantities of liquid, for this results 
in slow movement of the liquid down the tower or column. 

A packing that is effective for many purposes consists of cylinders 
whose diameter and length are approximately equal. This is usually 
referred to as ring packing. A ring packing i inch in diameter and 
T inch long, when filled into a space without special placing, offers 60 to 
65 sq. ft. of surface per cubic foot of space. The 'Tree-space’’ is over 
90 per cent if the rings are made from a heavy sheet metal. A ring 
packing 3^'' in diameter and long offers a surface of over 120 sq. 
ft. per cubic foot, and a large free space. The exact surface and 
free-space of any packing are easily determined. Packings such as 
stones, coke, wooden grids, and tiles offer far less surface and free- 
space than metal rings. 

Many sheet-metal packings can be made that are effective. An 
example is the Foster packing which consists of alternate concentric 
layers of corrugated and flat sheet metal held together by two steel 
rods piercing the cartridge transversely and at right angles to each 
other. The cartridges are made of 28 gauge black or galvanized sheet 
iron, weigh about 37 pounds per cubic foot, offer about 125 sq. ft. 
of surface per cubic foot and have a frec-space of over 90 per cent. 
One objection to a packing of this ty][)e is the ol)Struction of sidewise 
movement of the fluids in the tower or column. 

It will frequently be desirable to make tower-packing material out 
of cast-iron. In order that the walls of such packing vshall be very 
thin it will be desirable to use a high-phosphorus iron and to cast by 
machine. In this manner the carbon will be kept in cementitic form, 
and the packing will be resistant to corrosion and abrasion. Such 
packing will, however, be brittle and must be supported in sections in 
the tower. 

TThe resistance to gas-flow of a number of tower packings has 
been studied by Zeisberg and Taylor of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Company. While all of the packings studied by them were quartz, 
stoneware, or tile, the data given may be useful in a qualitative way 
to the refinery engineer. 

Chem, (Md Met Eng,, 21 (1919), 765-6. 


Characteristics of Various Tower Packings 
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The gas passed through the towers was air. Pressures at top and 
bottom of the towers were measured by manometers protected from 
velocity-pressure effects, and the volume of gas flowing measured by 
a Pitot tube. 

The experimental results are summarized in Table L in such 
manner as to be used with the following formulation and nomenclature : 

Let s = linear velocity in feet per minute, 
p = pressure as inches of water, 
k == a constant. 

a = area of cross-section of the packed-tower, 
h = height of the packing in feet, 
v = volume of air as cubic feet per minute. 

Then, for unit height of packing 

V 

p nz ks^ and s = — 

a 

Hence, for packing of height 

khv" 

p= — 

This equation may be written 

fhv* 


in which ‘T’’ is the frictional coefficient of the packing i sq. ft. in 
area and i ft. high. ‘T'" is different for each packing, varies with 
the manner of disposal of a particular packing in the tower, and varies 
with the quantity of liquid circulated over the packing. 

In order to use as a descriptive symbol it may be written with 
subscripts as follows: 

f^ z= packing dumped in the tower. 

fg rzi packing stacked, that is, arranged in regular layers, but with 
no attempt to have pieces in one layer in any way related 
to those in adjacent layers. 

fp = packing packed, i.e., arranged regularly in layers, with axes 
of pieces in adjacent layers coinciding. 

fy = packing dry. 

fw = packing wet with water, but drained as completely as possible. 
= packing with water circulating over it at a rate of ii lb. per 
sq. ft. cross sectional area per min. 

It is, of course, evident that we may have, for example, f^y = pack- 
ing dumped and dry, and that quartz or coke can give values only for 
fa and not for fp or fs. 

Frictional coefficients were determined for several packings used 
under various conditions. These data, shown in Table L, are not 
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accurate to more than two significant figures, and in some instances 
the second figure is in doubt. 

The data in the table speak for themselves, but a few points may 
be mentioned. For example it is of interest to note how rapidly the 
resistance to gas flow increases with decrease in the size of the packing 
material. This is not entirely a question of surface exposed, as is 
seen from the fact that as the size of the packing decreases the resist- 
ance to flow of gas increases, first less rapidly than the surface, and 
then much more rapidly. 

If the packing is small the resistance to gas-flow is greatly increased 
by merely wetting the surface. Often the difference in resistance of 
a dry and a wet packing is greater than the difference between a 
merely wet packing and the same packing with a much larger quantity 
of water flowing over it. 

The superiority of the manufactured packings over coke or quartz 
is very evident. 

The use of the data in Table L is illustrated by the solution of the 
following problem taken from Zeisberg’s article: 

“It is desired to find out what pressure will be necessary to force 
250 cu. ft. of air per minute through an absorption system composed 
of 5 towers 2 ft. in diameter and filled 10 ft. deep with absorption 
material, when 3-in. quartz is used or when 3-in. spiral rings, stacked, 
are used, the rate of water circulation being 5 lb. per sq. ft. cross 
sectional area per minute.’" 


The cross sectional area of the packing is 


f. . 

— = 3.14 sq. ft. 


The 


total height is 5 X 10 = 50 ft. For Cjuartz fay would be about 
120 X 10"^ = 0.000012, and for spiral rings about 58 X = 
0.0000058 (since the rate of circulation for fc in Table L was ii lb. 
per sq. ft. per min., values are assumed about halfway between 
fw and fc). 


fhv^ 

We have seen from equation (5) that the pressure is p 

a 


substituting numerical values for f, h, v, d, 


37-5 _ 
9.88 

3.8 X 


0,000012 X 50 X (250)^ _ 0.000012 X 50 X 62500 
(3.14)2 “ 9.88 


= 3.8 in. water for quartz. For spiral rings the pressure would be 

0.0000058 o . 

^ = 1.8 m. 

0.000012 


The data of Table L will not be quantitatively applicable to prob- 
lems in design of towers used in the petroleum industry since there is 
no necessity for the use of vitreous packings. Nevertheless the infor- 
mation contained in this table will be useful in enabling one to make 
more intelligent guesses when using packings for which data are not 
now available. In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that one important 
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FtG. 78A.— Steam-Stills of the Associated Oil Company at Avon, Calif, 
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advantage of the packed tower over bubbler-cap columns is the low 
resistance to the flow of gas or vapor. 

Steam-Distillation Methods and Equipment. 

Steam-distillation is at present used in refinery practice for re-run- 
ning gasoline, for reducing burning oils to flash, and lubricating stocks 
to desired viscosity. I am concerned here only with methods for 
handling the lighter distillates, although -much of the discussion is 
applicable to the distillation of the heavier oils. The theory of steam- 
distillation has been briefly reviewed in Chapter IV. It will be recalled 
that the use of steam allows distillation at lower temperatures than 
would otherwise be possible, thus preventing decomposition. Also, 
steam has a sweetening effect that may be the result of hydrolysis of 
compounds contained in the distillate, together with the solvent action 
of water for mal-odorous compounds or hydrolytic products. The 
thermal decomposition of volatil hydrocarbons as a result of distillation 
without steam is absolutely negligible. If a light distillate is of worse 
odor after fire distillation, it is the result of decomposition of sulfur, 
nitrogen, or oxygen compounds contained in the distillate. These may 
have been contained in the raw distillate, or they may have been intro- 
duced through refining with sulfuric acid or other reagents. What- 
ever the source of these compounds, their decomposition depends on 
two factors : first, the temperature to which the distillate is heated, 
and second, the time the distillate is heated. The lower the tempera- 
ture, and the less the time of heating, the better. 

If the raw distillate does not contain bad-odored or corrosive sub- 
stances, steam-distillation is not only unnecessary but highly uneco- 
nomical. The more extensive use of cracking processes has resulted 
in the production of a large quantity of light distillate that is of 
necessity refined with sulfuric acid. The refined distillates must be 
re-distilled in order to render them water-white, and to remove high- 
boiling olefin polymers. This distillation must be so conducted as to 
avoid decomposition of compounds in the oil as well as excessive 
polymerization of olefin components. 

In general, steam-distillation should be used only when absolutely 
necessary, for it requires the combustion of from four to six times as 
much fuel, if steam is used both for heating the oil and obtaining the 
'tial pressure effect, as when the fuel is used to heat the oil directly, 
to distill it at its normal boiling temperature. Some plants have 
^ quantities of exhaust steam from pumps and engines. This can 
nomically used in steam-distillation, but even then, unless an 
is available, steam should not be used for heating but simply 
taining the partial-pressure effect. If the partial-pressure effect 
is necessary, the steam may be superheated by placing steam- 
y coils in the last pass of the pipe-still furnace or other com- 
1 chamber, provided the maximum partial-pressure effect, obtain- 
ily with wet or saturated steam, is not required. 
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Several types of apparatus are used for steam-distillation in current 
refinery practice. The stills shown in Figure 7S from Bulletin 162, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, are those of the Associated Oil Company at 
Avon, California. These stills are 10 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. long, 
and contain four compartments. Steam is admitted from six per- 
forated 2-in. pipes in each compartment, and steam for heating circu- 
lates through 45 lengths of piping in each compartment. The tower 
is 6 ft. in diameter and 50 ft. high, and filled with tile. The details of 
this equipment have been given by Wadsworth® — and need not be 
repeated here. 


Fig. 79. — Fire and Steam Re-Run Stills of the Texas Oil Products Company 

at Waxahachie, Texas. 

The combination fire- and steam-stills used by the Texas Oil Prod- 
ucts Company are shown in Figure 79. 

I have personally never been able to make my views on steam- 
distillation coincide with current practice as I have observed it. For 
example, I fail to see the necessity of a large still such as that shown 
in Figure 78. Steam-distillation differs not at all from distillation with- 
out steam except in regard to the partial pressure relationships. Each 
is a process of continuous change in the composition of vapor and liquid, 
and accordingly each should be conducted in an apparatus that provides 
for the necessary intimate contact of liquid and vapor. The still with 
the large body of liquid through which steam is blown cannot do more 
in the way of separation than is accomplished by one perfect column 
section. Hence, why spend money for a large still when one-tenth the 

•Bull x62, U. S. Bur. of Min. 
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sum spent in column construction will do the same work. Further- 
more, if sweetening is desired, it is necessary to have intimate contact 
of both vapor and liquid hydrocarbons with liquid water. This is easily 
obtained in a good column apparatus. Hence, if it is a question of 
separating a small quantity of heavy distillate from a large quantity of 
lighter distillate as in re-running gasoline, I consider an apparatus 
constructed along the same general lines as that shown diagrammatically 
in Figure 77 the most effective and efficient for steam-distillation. The 
use of heat exchangers, preheater and prevaporizer is desirable. The 
pipe-still heater avoids the excessive cost of heating by steam, and 
eliminates decomposition because the time of heating is so short. Steam 
is introduced beneath the packing in the vaporizer in quantity sufficient 
to produce the desired result. Provision must be made to drain all 
of the water from each section, for otherwise it would accumulate to 
the exclusion of the distillate that it is desired to draw off. If only 
gasoline and bottoms are to be made, the taps for liquid on each section 
can be omitted, and the packing supported on perforated shelves. In 
this case, also, only such portion of the condensate would be returned 
to the top of the column as was found necessary to give the separation 
required. 

If a small amount of volatil distillate is to be removed from a large 
quantity of less volatil oil, as in the reduction of kerosene to flash, the 
vapor from the vaporizer should be introduced into a section part way 
up the fractionator. The lower sections will then function as an ex- 
hausting column. The steam should be introduced into the lowest 
section of the fractionator. The taps for liquid in the lower sections 
would not be needed. 

Condensers for Stea,m- Stills. 

A common error is to provide too little surface for condensation in 
steam-distillation. This mistake is made because the total heat of one 
pound of steam is eight to ten times the total heat of a pound of gasoline 
vapor. Condenser surfaces should be based on the total number of 
B.t.u. to be transferred. 

Condensers, Heat-Exchangers, Coolers. 

I have intimated in Chapter V that present knowledge of heat- 
transfer phenomena is so fragmentary that it affords no basis for exact 
design. To be dogmatic in discussing apparatus for transferring heat 
is either to admit a willingness to err, or is a confession of ignorance 

4.Ua true state of knowledge in this field. A few principles may be 
»d fairlv well pstahliqhpd but can be used only in a qualitative 

tly seen apparatus in use that vio- 
\ls, and therefore, at the risk of 

covering a process atjd apparatus of 
been filed. 
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repetition, I shall briefly review these principles and discuss a few 
apparatus with them in mind. 

The fact that the greatest resistance to the flow of heat from one 
fluid through a metal wall to another fluid lies in the slow moving or 
stagnant fluid films on each side of the metal wall must be appreciated 
if apparatus for transferring heat is to be properly designed. As I 
have already stated in Chapter V, the resistance of a gas-film is much 
greater than that of a liquid-film. For this reason, an effort should 
be made so to design apparatus that conditions will be as favorable as 
possible for heat-transfer on the gas-side even though this may involve 
a sacrifice of best conditions on the liquid-side. However, liquids fre- 
quently contain dissolved gases that are evolved as the liquid is warmed, 
or contain substances that vaporize when the liquid is heated. In either 
of these cases, the resistance to the transfer of heat on the liquid-side 
of the heating surface will be comparable to that on the gas-side. 

The recognised method of reducing the film resistances to heat trans- 
fer is to increase the velocity, or more properly the mass-velocity, of 
the fluids. In all cases, the velocity of the fluid should be greater than 
the greatest critical velocity, for if the average velocity is less than the 
critical, the velocity at the surfaces of the metal wall separating the 
fluids is zero. When the fluids move at rates greater than the critical 
velocity, the flow is turbulent, and the thickness of the stagnant or slow- 
moving fluid film next the metal wall is reduced, with a consequent in- 
crease in the rate of heat-transfer. The greater the velocity the better 
in so far as rate of heat-transfer is concerned. The relationship 
between mass-velocity and rate of heat-transfer is not linear, for, as 

( W\ 

was introduced into equa- 
tions with an exponent of 0.75 to 0.80. Economy of operation limits 
the velocity, because as velocity increases, the pressure required to force 
the fluid through the apparatus also increases. A compromise must be 
made that will take into account costs of apparatus for transferring 
heat, operating costs, and depreciation. 

A further factor that enters into the design of equipment for trans- 
ferring heat is the mean distance of all particles of the fluid from the 
heat transferring surface. This is taken into account in mathematical 
expressions by introducing a term called the shape-factor, or less 
broadly, the hydraulic-radius. Qualitatively, it is clear that the less 
the mean distance between the particles and the surface, the more rapid 
the transfer of heat. The convective factor in heat-transfer, of which I 
have spoken in Chapter V, is affected by the mean distance just men- 
tioned. Although the convective factor is of much less ‘importance than 
the film resist^ces, it cannot be entirely neglected. 

Other theoretical considerations of less importance may enter into 
a discussion of heat-transfer phenomena, but those already mentioned 
are the most important. In addition, many practical points must always 
be taken into account in design. Simplicity and the use of standard 
parts are always desirable from the standpoints of initial cost and easy 
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replacement. Apparatus should always be so made that it can be 
easily cleaned. Suitable engineering materials must be selected. These 
and many other practical points will demand thought in each instance. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, I wish briefly to discuss 
the merits of a few apparatus. 

Condensers. 

The condenser is one of the most important apparatus used in an 
oil refinery. Too often it is designed largely on the basis of precedent. 
Only in the last few years has condensing equipment begun to show 
the earmarks of application of physical and engineering principles. It 
is pleasing to observe that real progress is now being made. 

In the following paragraphs, I shall describe pipe-coil condensers, 
tubular condensers, and several special condensers. 

The Box-Condenser. 

The oldest, and still a common type of condenser used in the 
petroleum industry, is the '‘box-condenser"' with its submerged pipe- 
coil. The inefficiency of this condenser as ordinarily designed is slowly 
being recognized, and the use of other types is increasing. 

The usual submerged condenser-coil consists of several lengths of 
lo-in. or i2-in. steel or cast-iron pipe followed by lengths of 8-in., 6-in., 
and 4-in. pipe, each length 30 to 40 ft. long, and all connected into a 
continuous coil several hundred feet long by means of return bends. A 
condenser of this type is shown in Figure 80. Cast-iron pipe, although 
heavy and awkward, is used in all cases when sea-water is used for 
cooling or when corrosion is thought to be likely on account of action 
of acidic gases resulting from the hydrolysis of salts in the water 
emulsified in the crude, of the presence of corrosive sulfur compounds, 
or for any other reason. 

Design of coils for box-condensers. has of necessity been empiidcal. 
An allowance of 1.5 to 2 sq. ft. of condensing surface per gallon of 
gasoline or naphtha per hour, of 1.2 sq. ft. for kerosene, and i.o sq. ft. 
for heavy oils, is usual, but empirical figures must be modified to fit 
the particular conditions. The data just given are equivalent to design- 
ing on the basis of 

H = 13.5 to 18.5 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. per 1° F. 

A. D. Smith ® uses H = 25 when designing a cast-iron condenser coil 
when the supply of cold water is ample. This in the particular case 
discussed by him is equivalent to using 1.25 sq. ft. of surface per gallon 
of condensate per hour. If the water supply is limited he suggests the 
use of H = 50. An extensive tabulation of data, compiled by the 
American Radiator Company, and useful in the design of condensers 
for various distillates is reproduced by Smith. 

* “Handbook of the Petroleum Industry.*' 




Fig. 8i.— Box-Condenser Used by Greenstreet. 
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The customary practice of decreasing the size of the pipe from the 
inlet to the outlet end of the coil was probably originally based on the 
simple idea that a large pipe was necessary to handle a large volume of 
vapor, but that smaller pipe could be used as the volume of I'apor 
became less. The assumption is that vapor velocity should be rougHy 
constant. The guiding principle should be to make \'apor velocity as 
great as is possible without undue pressure in the still. The relation- 
ships between pressure and velocity, as given in the first part of Chap- 
ter V, should be used to determine a suitable pipe-size. Obviously, the 
rate of heat-transfer, or the value of H, depends on pipe-size, for this 
determines velocity and also the shape-factor. 

Redwood ® cites the use of an allowance of 0.05 sq. in. of cross- 
sectional area of pipe per gallon of gasoline per hour in calculating the 
diameter of the first pipe in a condenser. This is equivalent to basing 
design on a vapor velocity of 10 to 15 ft per second. Appropriate 
decrease in pipe size should be made if velocity is to be maintained 
constant. 

On the other hand, pipe size may be the same or nearly the same 
throughout the length of the coil and velocity and pressure may be 
allowed to vary. A condenser designed on this basis and used by Dr. 
Greenstreet is shown in Figure 81 - This figure also illustrates the 
general construction of the condenser-box. The manner of connecting 
the pipes of the coil, the supports for the coil, the pitch of the coil, the 
angle-stiffening of the ^^-in. tank-plate used to make the condenser- 
box, the water inlets and outlets, and the beams for supporting the box 
are shown. 

The condenser with submerged coil is possessed of several inherent 
faults. The most important of these is that the velocity of the cooling 
water is very low. This results in an extremely low rate of heat- 
transfer, partly because the water moves slowly, and partly because the 
dissolved air that separates and adheres to the pipe-surfaces is not swept 
away. Further than this the condensate runs along the bottom of the 
pipe and thus is not brought into intimate contact with the vapor and 
gas. The result of this lack of scrubbing is that the tail-gases contedn 
valuable volatil hydrocarbons that should have dissolved in the con- 
densate. 

The box-condeaser because of the low rate of heat-transfer is alwys 
a large awkward apparatus. Because of its size and weight it costs 
more than the smaller efficient condensers. Unless the condenser is 
designed in such manner as to allow easy access to all |»rts, and I have 
seen few that were so designed, the removal of the calcium carbonate 
and sulfate scale is a difficult job. 

One important advantage possessed by the box-condenser is the fact 
that it contains a large volume of water. The stopiage of a pump is 
thus not a serious matter as it is with other condensers that depend on 
rapid water-circulatioii and contain only a small quantity of water at 
any time. 

• ‘Treatise on Petroleom.'* 
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The Vento condenser sections of the American Radiator Company 
have been pictured in Figures 67 and 68 of Chapter VI. 

Coil- Condensers Cooled by Sprays or by Trickling Water. 

In hot dry climates the box-condenser with submerged coil is an 
unsatisfactory apparatus. The water is cooled by circulation over cool- 
ing towers or in spx’ay ponds, and, although the cooling effect of vapor- 
ization of a part of the water may be entirely satisfactory, the water 
in ponds or reservoirs is warmed again by absorption of the sun’s 
radiation. 

Properly cooled water for use in submerged coils is thus difficult to 
obtain. This led to the use of x^ipe-coils mounted within louver towers 
in such a manner that the cooled water from the tower was collected 



Fig. 82. — Pipc~CoiI Condenser. Water Trickling Over Surface of Coil. 

and trickled over the coils placed below the cooling-tower proper. Since 
in hot dry climates it is possible by partial vaporization to cool water 
10° F. to 35° F. below the temperature of the air, satisfactory results 
are obtained with apparatus of this type. 

The advantages of this type of condenser or cooler are not fully 
appreciated, and its utility is not restricted in any way to hot dry 
climates. The pipe-coil over which water trickles is a distinct improve- 
ment over the submerged coil in that the velocity of the cooling water 
is sufficient greatly to increase the rate of heat-transfer. This type of 
condenser has been widely used in the, natural-gas gasoline industry 
and a citation from pp. 67-68, Bulletin 176 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
■fill serve to illustrate my point. In condensing the vapor from the 
<-1iat separates gasoline from the absorption oil some plants use 
•ged coils and others coils in louver towers. The typical sub- 
coil is designed on a basis of 3.5 to 4.0 sq. ft. of surface per 
uf gasoline per hour, whereas 2.5 sq. ft. is the usual figure for 
design of coils in louver towers. These figures are both higher than 
would be used if the coil were to produce condensation of a vapor alone. 
In addition to condensation of gasoline they must cool gases and vapors 
tfxat do not condense, but whose presence greatly decreases the rate of 
heat-transfer. 
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The loiiYei-'-tower coils are tisiially made by connecting leiigtlis cvf 
2-iii. pipe with return bends as shown in Figure 82. Wlieii used in 
parts of the country where the climate is not hot and drv thev need not 
be placed in a cooling tower, but may be arranged so that cold water 


is pumped to them and distributed so that it flows downward oyer the 
surfaces. A well designed pipe-staclc is made by the Steere Engirieer- 
ing Company of Detroit. This is shown in Figures 83 and 84, The 
surface of the pipes, inside and out, is readily accessible. Tubes can be 
replaced without disturbing the others in the stack. The ^ standard 
stack is 26 tubes high, 20 feet long and made o£ 2-111. boiler tubes 


Fig. 83. — Steere Tube-Stack. 
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expanded into J 4 “in. steel headers. Division plates are welded into the 
headers in such a manner that all tubes are connected in series. The 
volume in each return-bend space is 50 per cent greater than in a 
standard pipe return-bend. Frictional resistance is thus reduced. The 
space between tubes is only ^ in., which makes wind-strips unnecessary 
and yet permits of free air circulation. The entire apparatus is heavily 
coated with zinc after fabrication, and they are being used successfully 
with sea-water as a cooling liquid. 

Pipe-coils such as are here described can be used both as condensers 



Fig. 84. — An Assembly of 'Steere Tube-Stacks. 


and coolers. When used as a condenser the condensate will be run 
through a cooler. This is necessary because the water in the lower 
coils of the condenser is warm as a result of its contact with the coils 
above, and the distillate does not leave the condenser as cold as it 
should. 

The flow of vapor in a pipe-coil condenser should be downward, 
that is, vapor and liquid should travel in the same direction. If they 
travel in opposite directions the downward flow of the liquid is impeded 
by the gas with the result that the rate of heat-transfer is lowered on 
account of the thick film of liquid in the pipe. It would be desirable 
in some ways if the vapor could be introduced into the bottom of the 
coil, for then the flow of vapor and of cooling liquid would be counter- 
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current, and, more important still., non-condensiWe gases would be swept 
along more effectively than wlien the vapor flow is dow^nward. ^ An 
apparatus can be so made that the liquid condensate is trapped from 
each pipe, in which event the objection to couritercurTent flow of vapor 
and liquid is largely nullified. However, this introduces complications 
from a mechanical standpoint that are hardly Justified. 


Sterling Condensing Sections. 

The Sterling condensing section shown in Figure 85 is made by 
the American Radiator Company. The claim is made that in compara- 
tive tests the Sterling section shows a condensing capacity 20 per cent 
greater than a pipe of comparable dimensions. 1 he sections are made 



Tig. 85 .—Sterling Condensing Section. 


of cast-iron of ?^-in. thickness, weigh 137 pounds each, offer 14 sq. ft. 
of surface, are fitted with 2^-in. flanged openings, and are of 39'h6 x 
16^ f xaM in- over-all dimensions. They are tested to 100 pounds 
hydrostatic pressure, but are to be used for low pressure work only. 
The section is so compact that a condenser box only one-half the size 
of that required for an ordinary submerged pipe-coil is neces^ry for 
the same condensing surface. This is true even though the Sterling 
sections are arranged far enough apart to allow easy acc^ for clean- 
insr all exterior surface. Repairs are also very ^uy made. 

^ The Sterling section may also be cooled by tnckbi^ water down- 
ward in a manner similar to that already described for pipe-coils^^ This, 
in fact, is the most desirable way in which to use ffiem. The first 
equipment of this nature is shown in Figure 'sv^ 

by Dr. C M. Alexander, Manager of the Texas Chi Products Company. 
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Fig. 86.-SterUng Condensing Sections as Used by the Texas Oil Products Company. Waxahacliie, Texas, 
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Tubular Condensers. 

The tubular condenser is a product of adaptation of steam eiigitieer- 
ing practice to refinery engineering. This type of condenser has lieen 
extensively used in topping and skimming pfants. Transfer of lieat in 
Trumble plants is accomplished almost exclusively by the use of tiil.ular 
apparatus. The main advantage of this type of condenser is its com- 
pactness. Another good feature that is not always recognized is the 
fairly intimate contact of vapor and condensate. The scriihldng is suf- 
ficient so that light hydrocarbons, condensed inettectivel\' l>y cooling 
alone, are dissolved in the condensate. The loss of valiialde hydrt^ 
carbons in the tail-gases from properly designed and operated tiiluilar 
condensers is small. 

The main disadvantage of the tubular condenser is the hjw rate of 
heat transfer resulting from the relatively low velocities of both water 
and vapor. Effort is usually made to increase the rate of heat transfer 



SIDE VIEW TUBE SII KCT AND 

RAFFLES 


Fig. 87.— Tubular Condenser Used by the General Petroleum Corporation. 


by the use of baffles. This is illustrated in Figure 87, tliat shows a 
48-in. condenser used in the Trumble plant at Vernon, California. _ This 
apparatus contains 136 2-in. boiler-tubes. The outside tube-surface is 
1,280 sq. ft. and the inside 1,158 sq. ft The newer 48-in. condensers 
used at Vernon contain 258 2-in. tubes 18 ft. long. The flange sheet 
is layed out with a ^-in. 60° bridging. That is, the centers of the tubes 
are 2^ in. apart along one line, and also along another line at an angle 
of 60° to the first. The external cooling surface of the tubes in this 
condenser is slightly over 2300 sq. ft. The value of H for these con- 
densers is 6 to 8 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. per 1“ F. 

A. mechanical improvement in these condensers would consist in 
making a tube-basket that could be lifted out of the shell for cleaning 
or for repair. Also the baffling should be such that the cooling medium 
would be forced to follow a longer path and thus move more rapfflly. 
This has been done in the multiwhirl condensers and coolers described 
below. 

A further disadvantage of the tubular condenser lies m the necessity 
of skilled labor for making repairs. The entire apparatus is somewhat 
intricate, and while a boiler-shop will always be a part of the organiza- 
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tioii of a large reEnp-y, the smaller operator may be embarrassed by lack 
of facilities and skilled help. 

The Multiwhirl Coadenser. 

The multiwliirl condenser made by the Griscom- Russell Company 
and shown in Figure 88 is a well designed tubular condenser. The 
vapor enters the tubes at the top. The water enters the space 

around the tubes at the bottom and travels upwards in the space between 
the helical baffles. This condenser is very compact, brings the conden- 
sate into fairly intimate contact with the non-condensible gas, and as a 
result of increased velocity of both vapor and cooling w'ater brings 
about a much more rapid transfer of heat than the ordinary’ tubular 
apparatus. The floating head construction eliminates strains on the tube 
joints. The tube bundle can be readily removed for inspection and 
cleaning. 


The Southwestern Condenser. 

A compact and efficient tubular condenser is made by the South- 
western Condenser Company. This apparatus is shown in Figure 89. 
It is built in sections, each of which contains three tube-banks or units. 
The body-casting is made of semi-steel. The ^-in. tubes are made 
from admiralty metal exclusively, since experience as well as experi- 
mentation with steel, brass, copper, monel, admiralty, tinned, and 
nickeled tubes showed the admiralty metal tubes to be most satisfactory. 
Each section is ec[uipped with six cover-plates, any one or more of 
which is easily removed when the tubes are to be inspected or cleaned. 

The condenser shown in Figure 89 is 8 ft. 10 in. high, and the cross- 
section of the hody-casting is 30 in. by 30 in. Each of the nine banks 
of tubes offers 60 sq. ft. of condensing surface, and the entire condenser 
540 sq. ft. Vapor enters the top of the apparatus, and passes down- 
ward around the tubes. Obviously, ample opportunity is afforded for 
contact of condensate and vapor. Because of the thorough scrubbing, 
the tail-gas from this condenser will contain little else than non-con- 
densible gases. The water enters the bottom tube-bank, and flows 
through the tubes. Baffles are so cast on the cover plates that the 
water makes three or Eve passes in each tube-bank. Three-way valves 
are so arranged that any tube-bank can be by-passed. This allows 
inspection or cleaning of the tubes without disturbing the operation of 
the condenser as a whole. The three-way valves- also allow use of the 
tube-batiks either in series or parallel. Furthermore, the bottom sec- 
tions can be cooled with water while the upper section, functioning as 
an heat-exchanger, is cooled with oil. ^ _ 

The type B-540 apparatus shown in Figure 89 is guaranteed to 
condense 25 to 27 barrels of 6 c^ Be. gasoline per hour and^ to cool the 
gasoline to within 3 to 5^ F. of the temperature of the inlet water. 
This allows a 20° F. rise in the temperature of the cooling water. The 
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Doiible Pipe-Coil Condensers. 

The double pipe-coil can be used as a condenser, but is more fre- 
quently used as a cooler or heat-exchanger and is therefore descrilieil 
below ill the latter connections. 


Value of the Over-All Coefficient of Heat Transfer in Condensers, 

Values of H, the over -all coefficient of heat transfer, for coiicletisers 
of several types have been given in the foregoing paragraphs. It is of 
interest to compare these with those used in designing a|>paratiis for 
the condensation of steam. The latter vary from lao to looo B.t.u. 
per hour per sq. ft. per P. depending on the steam and water 
velocities. Values of H between 200 and 300 are used in the design 
of condensers for steam. Steam velocities are usually between 7 and 
10 feet per second although the actual velocity is determined with 
difficulty. 

As has already been noted in Chapter V, McAdams and Frost foufid 
the value of the film coefficient “h” in the condensation of carbon 
tetrachloride and for benzene to be 280 and 340 respectivelv as com- 
pared to an '‘h” of 2400 for steam. If the values of “‘h’’ are divided 
by the thermal conductivities and fluidities of the respective liquids the 
eightfold difference between the values of ‘"h’’ for steam and for the 
organic liquids becomes only a twofold one. The low coefficients in 
the case of organic liquids such as the hydrocarbons are thus seen to 
be the result, in part at least, of differences between properties of these 
substances and water, and not entirely the result of unintelligent or 
careless design. 


Emergency Water Supply. 

When any apparatus that does not contain a large volume of cool- 
ing water is used as a condenser, provision should be made for an 
emergency water supply. Connection to a standpipe or other source 
of water, and means for automatically admitting this water to the con- 
denser in the event of accidental stoppage of the regular supply of 
water, will eliminate possible loss and danger. 

Air as a Cooling Medium. 

Air is occasionally used as a cooling medium, though this is usually 
limited to the cooling of dephlegmators or partial condensers. In gen- 
eral this practice is undesirable, for on account of the very low thermal 
conductivity of nitrogen and oxygen the cooling surface required will 
be 50 to 200 times that necessary if water is used. Even under favor- 
able circumstances the value of the gas-film coefficient ‘‘h’” will be only 
about 2 B.t.u. per hour per square foot per 1° F. Large, costly, and 
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unwieldy apparatus is therefore required. Furthermore air cooling” is 
controlled with difficulty, and often for this reason, if for no other, 
should not be considered. 

Coolers. 

The same types of apparatus that have been described as condensers, 
and will he described as heat-exchangers, are also used as coolers. The 
rates of heat transfer will not be the same, however, as these depend 
on conditions in the particular case. 

A submerged pipe-coil consisting of 960 ft. of 4-in. pipe placed in a 
6 ft. X 8 ft. X 20 ft. tank is used as a cooler at the Teconiate plant of 
the Atlantic Gulf Oil Co. In a particular instance the hot topped 
crude oil entered at a temperature of 377° F. and left at 325° F. The 
water entered at a temperature of 78° F. and left at 100° F. 425 
barrels or 138,550 pounds of oil were cooled per hour. The total surface 
of the coil is looo sq. ft. The value of Gm was 263° F., and the value 
of H = 12.3 B.tu. per hour per sq. ft. per i ° F. 

Data covering the operation of a pipe-stack cooler of the type shown 
in Figure 8:2 are given by Dykema.^^ The coil contained 13 20-foot 
lengths of 4-inch pipe. An allowance of 4.0 sq. ft. per gallon of 
absorption-oil per minute was made in designing this coil. The oil is 
cooled from 150 to 80° F. Complete data are not given, but by 
making reasonable assumptions it appears that the value of H is about 
57 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. of external surface per 1° F. The 
velocity of the oil is 1.8 to 1.9 feet per second. If 2-in. pipe is used 
in coils of this nature an allowance of about 3.0 sq. ft. per gallon of 
absorption-oil per minute is made. 

FI. H. Cooper states that an allowance of 15 to 20 sq. ft. of cool- 
ing surface should be made per 1000 gallons of absorption-oil circu- 
lated per 24 hours. This is equivalent to 21.6 to 28.8 sq. ft. per gallon 
of oil circulated per minute, or between 7 and 10 times the area cited 
by Dykema. The velocity of the oil in the cooler should not be over 
120 ft. per minute or 2 ft. per second, for otherwise friction losses are 
excess ive. 

The discrepancy between Dykema's and Cooper’s design data de- 
mands some comment. Cooper also gives figures for the design of 
absorption-oil heat-exchangers. These range from 12 to 16 sq. ft. per 
000 gallons of oil per 24 hours. In general, the rate of heat exchange 
' ly apparatus used to cool gas-oil with water should be much more 
than when the same apparatus is used to transfer heat from hot 
ber-oil to colder saturated absorber-oil. The greater fluidity and 
conductivity of water is not offset by the less fluidity of the gas-oil 
i cooler than in the exchanger. If the oil to be cooled were very 
IS at the discharge temperature the foregoing statements would 

Bu^ll 176, U. S. Bur. of Min., 34-6. 

Day, '‘Handbook of the Petroleum Industry,*' Yol, I, p. 782. 

'^H^ndbook of the Petroletim Industry,” Vol I, p. 773. 
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not necessarily hold true. I am of the opinion that Coo|3er'’s allow- 
ances are more generous than necessary, and that Bykema's as giveti 
in Bulletin 176 are indefinite and possibly too low. In any event tliere 
is no excuse for talking in terms of units other than coefficients of lieat 
transmission. The entire subject of coolers, and I slioiiki not oiiiii 
condensers and exchangers, should receive attention by engineers versed 
in methods of accurate physical measurement. 

In connection with fluid velocity the paper of G. A. Richter will 
be found of interest and importance. Lucke gives the value of H for 
various types of cooling and heat-exchanging apparatus liaiidliiig 
aqueous solutions or water as 50-75 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. per i “ F. 

In general, coolers should be constructed of small pipe rather than 
large, and fluid v'elocities should be as high as possible without requiring 
excessive pressure to force the fluids through the apparatus. Counter- 
current flow of the fluids will be used because the usual purpose of the 
cooler is to discharge the oil at the lowest possible temperature. The 
discussion of heat-exchangers that follows will be found applicable in 
no small measure to coolers. 


Heat-Exchangers. 

Double-pipe coils and tubular exchangers are the types most com- 
monly used. These will be briefly described, and a few examples oi 
performance cited. 

The submerged pipe-coil is occasionally used as a heat-exchanger. 
For comparison with the other types of exchangers and also for com- 
parison of heat transfer rates when this type of apparatus is used as 
a condenser or as a cooler I cite the following example. The exchanger 
consisted of a 6-iii. pipe-coil, with a total external area of 1,896 sq. ft. 
placed in a tank 54 ft. in diameter and filled with 16° Be. residuum to 
a depth of 17.5 ft. 500 barrels or i63,ock> pounds per hour of crude 
oil flowed through the coil, and 85 per cent of this volume or weight of 
residuum flowed into and out of the tank. The crude entered the coil 
at 92° F. and left it at F. The residuum entered the tank at 

325'' F. and left it at 283'’ F. 30.6° F. of the temperature lowering 
of the residuum was attributable to the cooling of the crude in the 
pipe-coil, and the balance to convective losses from the tank surfaces. 
The velocity of the crude oil in the pipe was 3.9 feet per second. The 
coefficient of heat transfer H = 6.5 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. per 1“ F. 

Tubular Exchangers. 

The tubular heat-exchanger used in the Trumble plants is similar to 
the condenser shown in Figure 87. Baffles are so placed in the^ heads 
that one fluid makes four passes through the tubes. A baffle is also 

^Tram. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng., 12 (1919); II, pp. 147 -^ 5 - 

^Eng. Thermodynamics, p. 55a- 
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placed between the tubes so that the other fluid travels from one end of 
the condenser to the other, and then back again. The construction is 
illustrated in Figure 90. The exchang'er contains 180 i8-ft. 2-iii. tubes 
rolled into double tube-sheets. The external area of the tubes is 1,661 
sq. ft. and the internal area 1,502 sq. ft. 



Frc. 90. — Tubular Heat-Exchanger Used in Trumble Plants. 


The rate of heat transfer in tubular exchangers of this general 
design is such that H == 5 to 15 B.tu. per hour per sq. ft. per 1° F. 
A value of H as low as 5 shows poor design or use under unfavorable 
circumstances, whereas a rate of exchange such that H = 15 can only 
be obtained if the fluid velocities are as high as is reasonably possible, 
and the oils of low viscosity. The average exchanger of the general 
design shown in Figure 90, when used to transfer heat from 18° to 
22° Be. residuum to crude, should be designed on a basis of H ™ 8 to 
10. As these exchangers are frequently designed, the velocity of the 
residuum is 0.05 to o.io feet per second, and that of the crude 0.7 to 
0.9 feet per second. 

A somewhat different type of tubular exchanger, shown in Figure 
91, is used at the Avon, California, refinery of the Associated Oil Com- 
pany. The crude oil flows through the tubes at a velocity of 3.6 ft. 
per second, and the residuum in the space around the tubes at a velocity 
of 0.8 ft. per second. The rate of heat transfer is much, higher than 
that in the Trumble exchangers, for H = 23 B.tu. per hour per sq. ft. 
per r ° F. 

The ''multiwhirl” condenser and cooler that has already been shown 
in Figure 88 is easily adapted to use as a heat-exchanger. 

The use of the Southwestem tubular sections as heat-exchangers 
has already been noted. The value of H ranges from 25 to 35 in 
practice. . , 
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Double-pipe Exchangers. 

The double-pipe heat-exchanger has proved very satisfactory in 
service. This apparatus can be made by the use of ammonia fittings 
as shown in Figure 92, or all necessary joints and connections can be 
welded. The warmer fluid should flow in the annular space between 
the two pipes. The velocities of the two fluids should be as high as 
is feasible. If the oils are of the general nature of gas-oil, or some- 
what more viscous, rates of flow up to 5 ft. per second will be found 
practical. If more viscous, rates of flow as low as i to ft. per 
second may be necessary. In this event the rate of heat transfer will 
be lowered. Values of H ranging from 10 to 20 B.t.u. per hour per 
sq. ft. per 1° F. should be used in design, the choice of the proper 
value depending on the type of oils and other conditions peculiar to the 
particular case. Usual allowance in absorption plant practice is 0.25 to 
0.35 sq. ft. external surface of the inner pipe per gallon of oil flowing 
through the inner pipe per hour. In general 2-inch, 3-inch, or at most 
4-inch pipe should be used for the inner coil, since this is favorable to 
rapid heat transfer. Under favorable circumstances values of H higher 
than 20 can be obtained. 



Xcttors T or G indicate Tongue or Groove 


Fig. 92. — ^Double-Pipe Heat-Exchanger. 


A well designed heat-exchanger of the concentric pipe-coil type is 
the Hildebrand exchanger shown in Figure 93. This apparatus is made 
by the Hope Engineering and Supply Company. It consists of seven 
or more pipes, ranging from in. to 8 in. in diameter, nested and 
bent into an elongated U. Welded cross connections at the ends of the 
pipes are so arranged as to permit counter-current flow of two fluids. 
The 8-in. 8-pipe exchanger, 72 feet long including bends, has 500 sq. ft. 
of heating surface, and is Ihus seen to be very compact. The over-all 
coefficient of heat transfer H is 50 to 55 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. per 
I® F. depending on the particular service and conditions. 
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In a particular instance in which the Hildebrand exclianger is use. I 
to transfer heat from stripped absorber-oil to charged abst;^rber-ci! i:: 
an absorption plant for making natural gasoline, the data sliciwin^ 
exchanger performance are as follows: 



space between 8£N05 PERMITS 
■ EXPAHSiOH AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF moiVIOUAL PIPES lONGITVOIACLY 




Fig. 93. — Hildebrand Hcat-Exchanger. 


T emperatur es — 

Stripped Oil to exchanger 210° F. 

Stripped Oil from exchanger 106® F. 

Charged Oil to exchanger 93° F. 

Charged Oil from exchanger 180® F. 


Oil flowing through one exchanger 1750 gallons or 12,250 pounds 
per hour. 

Total Surface — 500 sq. ft 

From these data the values of the calculated quantities are found to l>e — 

Mean temperature difference 0m = 20.4° F. 

Over-all coefficient H =: 56 B.tu. per hour per sq. ft. per 1 ® F. 

I am indebted to the Hope Engineering and Supply Company for 
these data. 



Chapter VIIL 

The Thermal Reactions of Hydrocarbons. 

Knowledge of the thermal reactions of hydrocarbons is of special 
importance to the student of motor fuels in two separate fields of 
investigation and development, the manufacture of gasoline from heavy 
oils and residiiums, and the burning of fuels in the cylinders of explo- 
sion and combustion engines. The first of these has received attention 
from many workers, but it has been recognized only recently that two 
sets of chemical reactions take place concurrently within the engine 
cylinders, one the oxidation reactions, and the other the dissociations, 
and decompositions of the hydrocarbons- Strange as it may seem, 
present knowledge of hydrocarbon reactions is of greater help in under- 
standing the changes within the engine cylinder than in formulating 
a rational theoretical background for the development of cracking 
processes- This is true even though the work of recent years has been 
undertaken mainly for the purpose of affording an understanding of 
cracking processes. Like most early investigation in a new field, it 
has been undertaken by those interested in obtaining results that should 
be of immediate application, and has therefore been somewhat empirical 
and lacking in thoroughness. 

The scientific background for obtaining an understanding of the 
thermal reactions of hydrocarbons is to be largely attributed to the past 
importance of the subject as the basis of the manufacture of coal-gas, 
oil-gas, and carbureted water-gas. So it happens that by careful study 
a fairly accurate conception of the thermal reactions of the lower 
molecular weight hydrocarbons can be gained, but less can be learned 
of the reactions of the higher molecular weight hydrocarbons of paraffin 
or naphthene type. 

Much of the lack of information regarding hydrocarbon reactions 
may be attributed to the difficulty of the work. Pure high molecular 
weight hydrocarbons can be obtained only with difficulty. The appa- 
ratus necessary for accurate study of thermal reactions must be designed 
so that temperature, pressure, and rate of feed of oil or hydrocarbon 
can be controlled with utmost precision. Materials exerting catalytic 
influences must not be used in the construction of the apparatus. All 
of this involves care and expense. Finally, satisfactory analytical 
methods for ascertaining exactly what products are obtained are yet to 
be developed. In particular the methods for estimating and identifying 
liq^uid olefin hydrocarbons, are unsatisfactory. In fact none of the 
results of olefin determinations in the literature today can be accepted 
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as even approximately accurate. This subject is discus tbuwiu'Tv 
ill tliis book. 

Recognizing, then, that the incentive for careful stiidj of srme 
phases of subject has not long existed, and that unusuaf diiticiihu-- 
have been encountered in the work that has been done, we rnav" i r - 
ceed to consider the present status of knowledge of the tlieniiai Trac- 
tions of hydrocarbons. High molecular weight hvdrocarbcvns nia\ Vr 
decomposed under various conditions. Rehnery tecliiioioiry todav i!> 
eludes processes in which the oil in vapor form is passed throin:!! Iieate*! 
tubes, vapor phase processes in vrhich catalysts are placed in die 
methods in which the oil is heated under pressure in stills, and iiietln Kb* 
in which the oil is distilled in • the presence of substances such a- 
aluminium chloride. 

The products obtained in the several cases are not the same. The 
passage of the vapor of paraffin or naphthene hydrocarbcuis of i:; ir* jo 
carbon atoms through tubes heated to 475° C to 600® C. results" in tlie 
formation of both lower molecular weight and higher molecular weiglit 
hydrocarbons. These products are highly olefinic. The gas produced 
at the same time is equivalent to 5 to 10 per cent of the original oil 
by weight, and contains 50 to 60 per cent of methane. Wlien gas-oil 
is heated in a pressure-still low-boiling and high-boiling products are 
also produced, but the light distillate is less olefinic and the liigh-boiliiig 
portion richer in carbon than in the case of vapor-phase cracking. 
When gas oil is distilled with aluminium chloride the low-boiling dis- 
tillate produced is only slightly olefinic. Obviously quite diflereiir reac- 
tions have taken place. The difference is probably not the result of 
temperature difference alone, for at temperatures of 360° C to 400" 
such as are used in pressure-still processes and other liquid-phase 
processes, little chemical change occurs when gas-oil vapors are piassed 
through a heated tube several hundred feet long. However, the time 
of heating involved in reactions in the vapor state is a matter of seconds, 
whereas in the methods involving reactions in the liquid state the time 
is a matter of minutes to hours. Also the molecular concentration in 
the liquid state is much greater than in the gaseous state. Further 
difference is probably attributable to the fact that in the one case we 
are dealing with reactions of gaseous molecules whereas in the other 
case the molecules compose a liquid. The surface layer of the hydro- 
carbon liquid is the seat of a force not ordinarily taken into account. 
This is the surface tension. The surface energy of the system tends 
toward a minimum, and this is probably a potent factor in the conversion 
of distillates such as gas-oil into the more volatii distillates which have 
lower surface tensions. In the discussion that follows the reactions 
of the hydrocarbons in the vapor state, and in those systems where 
liquid and vapor coexist, are treated separately. 

For convenience in presentation the subject of the themiai reactioiis 
of hydrocarbons may he arbitrarily divided into three , sections, first, 
the primary reactions, second, the secondary ructions or the chemical 
changes of the products of the first reactions, and third the reactions 
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of the simpler hydrocarbons such as ethylene, ethane, and methane. 
It is recognized that no such division as this exists in the reacting 
system, but that actually the changes taking place are in some measure 
interdependent, although the system is at no time in equilibrium. 

The first comprehensive theory of hydrocarbon reactions was that 
of Berthelot.^ Noteworthy as was the e&rt of this illustrious chemist, 
his conclusions are not in accord with most of those of later investi- 
gators. He confined himself to investigation of the reactions of the 
lower molecular weight hydrocarbons, methane, ethane, ethylene, acety- 
lene, butylene, and amylene, and on this basis formulated a theory of 
hydrocarbon reactions that postulated, first, a decomposition or dis- 
sociation of the higher molecular weight hydrocarbons to those of low 
molecular weight, and second a synthesis of other higher molecular 
weight hydrocarbons from those of low molecular weight. Acetylene 
was considered one of the more important reacting substances. 

Haber criticised Berthelot’s work on the ground that so general a 
theory could not justly be built upon the results of limited experimenta- 
tion, and that there was no justification for the conclusion that the 
larger hydrocarbon molecules break up immediately into hydrocarbons 
of low molecular weight. Furthermore, Berthelot believed that his 
hydrocarbon systems were in equilibrium, whereas it is now known that 
no hydrocarbon system comes to equilibrium at any time, with the 
possible exception of the system carbon-hydrogen-methane. 

No writer or investigator other than Berthelot has attempted to 
formulate a general theory of hydrocarbon reactions that is based 
largely upon his own investigations. Not until June, 1916, when I 
published my dissertation on the ‘ 'Decomposition of Hydrocarbons and 
Influence of Hydrogen in Carbureted Water-gas Manufacture*' ^ was 
there a general review attempting to tie together into a comprehensive 
whole the work of numerous investigators, and to present in a single 
discourse the sequence and nature of the reactions involved when a 
high molecular weight hydrocarbon of paraffin or napthene type is 
thermally treated. This review by the writer was followed in Decem- 
ber, 1916, by a similar presentation by E. L. Dunstan and F. B. Thole.^ 
These writers also include a review of cracking processes. 

Primary Reactions of High Molecular Weight Paraffin Hydro- 
carbons in the Vapor State. 

When a high molecular weight paraffin hydrocarbon decomposes 
two simpler molecules both of these cannot be saturated hydro- 
ons unless carbon is formed at the same time. 

*Ann, Chim. Phys., 67, Hi (1863), 53. Compt. Rend., 62 (1866), 905, 947. 
Rend., 63 (18^), 788, 834. Ann. Chim. Phys., 9, iv (1866), 413, 455. 
Chim. Phys., 12, iv (1867). 5, 122. Bull. Soc. Chim., Pans, 2, vii (1807), 
Ann. CMm. Phys., 16, iv (1869), 143, 148, I53» iba. 

* Dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
ree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Pure Science, Columbia Uni- 
iity in the City of New York, 1016. 

®/. Inst Pet Tech., 3 (rpi6), 3^120* /. Ind, Eng. Qhem., 9 O917), 879-908, 
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RiCHjCH^CH.R. > RiCH, + CHaR^-f C 

At low tempei-atures little, if an}-, separation of carbon takes place, so 
the reactioa as above written is excluded. 

The second possibility is that the high molecular weight paraffin 
may form two olefins as shown in the following equation : 

R.CH^CHoCHXH.Ro > R,CH = CH. -f CH^ = CHR, 4- 

111 this event hydrogen would be formed at low temperatures, but as a 
matter of fact low-temperature gases contain negligible quantities of 
hydrogen. An analysis of a typical gas formed at 621° C. is as 
follows : ^ 


Hydrogen 10 per cent 

Saturated Hydrocarbons ( CH^, CaHg) 38 per cent 

Olefin Hydrocarbons (C2H4, etc.) 52 per cent 


At still lower temperatures less hydrogen is formed. 

The third possibility is the decomposition of the high molecular 
weight paraffin into olefin and paraffin. This may be represented 

R.CH^CH^CH^R^ > RiCH = CH^ + CK, R, 

Experimental evidence indicates that this is the important mode of 
decomposition. 

V ohl ® believed that the higher paraffins decomposed into a paraffin 
of high molecular weight and an olefin of few carbon atoms. His views 
have not been accepted, and are not in accord with the larger portion 
of the experimental evidence recorded in the literature. 

Prunier ® found that propylene, butylene, amylene, and some 
crotonylene were among the products formed when “light petroleum 
vapors” were passed through a glowing tube. 

The presence of amylene, hexylene, and a hydrocarbon believed to 
have been methylallene, CHg — CH = C = CHg, in the condensate ob- 
tained in Pintsch gas manufacture is reported by H. E. Armstrong.^ 
One half of the condensate was found to be composed of aromatic 
hydrocarbons. The paraffins are not mentioned as having been found 
in the condensate, though the lower molecular weight paraffins con- 
stitute one half of the Pintsch gas. 

A careful study of the hydrocarbons contained in Pintsch gas con- 
densate, and in Pintsch gas tar, has been made by H. E. Armstrong ® 

^Dissertation of E. H. Leslie referred to above. Whitaker and Leslie, /. 
in-L Eng, Chem,, 8 (1916), 593, 684. 

'^Polyteck 177 (1865), 58-76. 

6 (1873), 72. Ann., CMm, Fhys,, 5, 17 (1879). 

V. Soc. Chem. Ind., 5 (1884), 462-68. 

V. Chem, S'oc., 49 (1886), 74-93. 
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and A. K. Miller.^ They found the mono-oledns, aniylene, n-liexylene, 
ii-heptylene, ethylene, and propylene in the oil gases. Ko butylene nor 
homologues of higher molecular ^veight than heptyleiie were present. 
Only traces of paraffins were found in the tar, and these were not 
positively identified. Paraffins were not present in the condensate. The 
olefins were identified by oxidizing them with cold 4 per cent potassium 
permanganate and examining the organic acids formed. 

L. M. Norton and C. W. Andrews^® passed the vapors of normal 
hexane through a glass tube heated to a “bright red heat.” The liquid 
products were condensed, and the gases were passed through absorption 
bottles, the first containing ammonical cuprous chloride and the others 
bromine dissolved in carbon disulfide. ' The products of the decomposi- 
tion were amylene, hexylene, a compound C4H(., benzene, propylene, 
ethylene, and gases not absorbed by bromine. No acetylenes or buty- 
lenes were found. The evidence presented is not conclusive proof of 
the presence of hexylene in the liquid products. 

The temperature of the tube was then lowered to a point at which 
the thermal reactions were not extensive. The products identified were 
propylene, butylene, amylene, hexylene, butine (C^Hg), and gases not 
absorbed by bromine. The absence of ethylene is worthy of notice, but 
surely open to confirmation. 

Isohexane at 'Ted heat” gave products similar to those obtained 
from normal hexane. 

Normal pentane decomposed more rapidly and completely than 
hexane. The products formed at “red heat” were ethylene, propylene, 
butine, traces of other unsaturated hydrocarbons, and gases not ab- 
sorbed by bromine. 

Brochet^^ identified n-butyleiie, n~amylene, n-hexylene, 1-3 buta- 
diene, and piperylene in the compression liquids from Pintsch gas 
manufacture. 

Tocher studied the decomposition of octane, decane, and of several 
paraffin distillates. His work was directed toward determining the value 
of these materials for oil-gas manufacture, and though many data are 
given, there is little information bearing on the mechanism of the 
thermal decomposition. He says, however, that his results “bear out 
that at low temperature octane and decane are decomposed into ethylene 
and higher olefins, methane, and hydrogen, while at higher temperatures 
no higher olefins are formed, the gaseous products being simply 
ethylene, methane, and hydrogen.” 

Haber's experiments led him to believe that when aliphatic hydro- 
‘rbons of more than two carbon atoms are heated at 600 to 800° C. a 
oical reaction takes place. Neither carbon nor hydrogen is formed 

^ Chem. News, 49 (18843, 385. 

Am. Chem. T., 8 (18^), 1-9. 

^Campt. Rend,, 114 (1892), 601-3. 

“/. Soc. Chem! Ind,, 13, (i^), 231-237. 

Q ^ bel , 39 (^8^)> 377 - 82 , 395-399, 435-439, 452-455, 799-8oS, 813-818, 
>834. Ber,, 29 (1896), :^i:-27oo. 
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directly, but a carbon-carbon bond breaks with formation of oletine am! 
paraffin. Thus hexane would form aniyleiie and methane. At lower 
temperatures, the hydrocarbon molecule breaks down in such a wav that 
the olefin and paraffin are of more nearly equal size. At tlie hii^lier 
temperatures the splitting out of methane predominates, though etlmiie 
may split off in small amount. At 500*^ C. hexane is not decomposed, 
but at 600 to 820° €. methane and aniylene are the main prrcluct>. abing 
with gaseous olefins formed by decomposition of the amvleiie. Hydro- 
gen is formed in small amount. In all cases in which higher livdro- 
carbons are heated at moderate temperatures to high temperatures, tliere 
is a combination of unsaturated residues to form higher iindeciilar 
weight substances. An equilibrium condition is never reached. 

The decomposition of a mixture of heptane and octane has l>€eii 
investigated by R. A. Worstall and A. W. RurwelL"^ The material 
used was a fraction (90 to 139° C.) from an Eastern petroleum. The 
thermal changes took place in a Pintsch gas retort heated oiitside 
to about 900° C. Careful examination of the gaseous and liquid prod- 
ucts disclosed the presence of unchanged heptane and octane, but no 
lower molecular weight paraffins except methane, which was hiund in 
the gas. (In the light of later work, the absence of ethane in oil-gas 
of this type is open to question.)^ No naphthenes were present in the 
compression liquid or in the tars* but unsatuiated hydrocarbons were 
present in large quantity, as were also the aromatic hydrocarbons, ben- 
zene, toluene, and the xylenes. The authors express the opinion that 
apparently no matter what hydrocarbon substances are used as a raw 
material, the products formed are qualitatively much the same. 

HempeP® passed gas-oil vapor through an iron tube at tempera- 
tures of 700 to 800"^ C., and concluded from consideration of his gas 
analyses that the groups splitting off were chiefly those of one or two 
carbon atoms. The decomposition into methane and high molecular 
weight olefins must predominate because of the high content of methane 
in the gases obtained. Hempers views are essentially in accord with 
Haber’s. 

In order to determine the temperature at which paraffin hydro- 
carbons, when heated in vapor form, start to evolve hydrogen, Engler 
and Spanier slowly passed fractions of an American kerosene through 
a glass tube 80 cm. long and 2.4 cm. in diameter. The oil had been 
treated with sulfuric acid to remove the olefins. The results are 
of very real interest, and are presented in Table LI. 

The formation of hydrogen during the passage of these higher 
paraffins at a rate of 0.6 to 0,8 cc. per minute through the heated tube 
described begins at a temperature of 470 to 480° C. The formation of 
gaseous olefins is less the lower the temperature. The gaseous paraffins, 
mainly methane, compose the larger part of die gases formed at the 
lower temperatures. 

Chem. J,, 19 (1897), 815-845. 

Gasbel, 53 <1910), 53-58, 77-83, 101-105, I37-I4h iSS-i^S- 

^^Das, Erdol, Vol I, 574-5. 
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TABLE LI 

Thermal Treatment of Fractioxs from American Kerosene 


Fractions 150 to 180° C. 


Tempera- 
ture ®C. 

Oil Used 
ccm. 1 

Time of 
Entire 
Run 
Minutes 

Oil Re- 
covered 
ccm. 

Gas 

ccm. 

Composition of the Gas on 
Air-free Basis 

Unsatu- 

rated 

Satu- 

rated 

Hydro- 

gen 

450*460 ... 

35 

45 

32 

750 

8.0 

91.4 

0.0 

460-470 . . . 

35 

45 

33 

850 

10.5 

89.5 

0.0 

470-480 ... 

35 

45 

33 

850 

17.8 

82.2 

0.0 

4S0-490 . . . 

35 

45 i 

33 

iroo 

197 

78.3 

1.9 

490-500 ... 

35 

45 

33 

TTOO 

39.1 

56.9 

4.0 


Fractions 200 to 230° C 


Tempera- 
ture °C. 

Oil Used 
ccm. 

Time of 
Entire 
Run 
Minutes 

Oil Re- 1 
covered 
ccm. 

Gas 

ccm. 

Composition of the Gas on 
Air-free Basis 

Unsatu- 

rated 

Satu- 

rated 

Hydro- 

gen 

460-470 . . . 

50 

71 

48 

400 

14.4 

85.6 

0.0 

470-480 . . . 

39 

66 

36 

600 

30.8 

67.7 

1.5 

480-490 . . . 

28 

40 

23 

IICO 

46.6 

S0.3 ■ 

3.0 

470-480 . . . 

21 

33 

•• 

— 

31.2 

67.0 

1.9 


Fractions 250 to 280° C. 
Ci4 FI 30 — Cm Hr.4 


Tempera- 
ture °C. 

Oil Used 
ccm. 

Time of 
Entire 
Run 
Minutes 

Oil Re- 
covered 
ccm. 

Gas 

ccm. 

Composition of the Gas on 
Air-free Basis 

Unsatu- 

rated 

Satu- 

rated 

Hydro- 

gen 

450-460 ... 

50 

65 

48 

850 

23.5 

76.4 

0.0 

460-470 

43 

60 

41 

850 

32.6 

67.3 

0.0 

470-480 ... 

34 

50 

33 

1050 

39-0 

59.3 

1.7 

480-490 ... 

39 

55 

36 

1200 

44.S 

53.0 

2-5 

460-470 ... 

31 

45 

30 

900 

36.9 

62.9 

0.0 


Examination of the liquid products showed results of which the 
following are typical: 



Unsaturated Hydrocarbons in Recovered 
Oil (Temp, of Furnace 470 to 480° C.) 


Per Cent 

Heptane (B. P. pS*’ C.) 

4.4 

Fraction 150-180° C 

17.8. 

Fraction 200-230° C - 

30.8 

Fracticm 250-280° C 

19.0 
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Experiments were performed in which heptane and ocinnc were 
passed through the tube furnace in the same manner as tire iracti- 
from American petroleum. The results are slii .wn in Tal'Ie LI I, 

TABLE LII 


Material 

Tempera- 

ture 

Oil Lsecl 
ccm. 

Time of 
Entire 
Run 
Minutes 

i 

Gas 

Formed 

ccm. 

Composition c£ the Gas cii 
Air-free Basis 

iTisaiii- i 
ratet.l 

Satii- ; liydiv- 
rated ; gen 


1 

■ 470-480 .. 

10 

24 

70 ' 

1-5 

<>8.5 0.0 

Heptaae. 

i 

480-490 -- 

10 

20 

70 

14 

97.7 ! 0,.9 



460-470 .. 

10 

30 

70 ! 

14 

C18.6 i 0.0 

Octane . 


470-480 .. 

10 

30 

70 

i I.Q 

> 97.5 j 0.6 



480-490 •- 

10 

30 

100 

1 i-r 

; 97-5 i 0.8 


When heptane was treated similarly in another set tu" experiments, 
the following amounts of hydrogen were found in the gases formed: 



Per cent Hydrogen 


3.6 


3.9 

500-5 UJ 

ro.2 

5-sio-5.jh> 



The work of Eiigler and his collaborators is a substantial contrilai- 
tion to the understanding of the early stages of the decomposition of 
the paraffin hydrocarbons in the vapor state. It substantiates Haber's 
conception that the first reaction is a decomposition into low molecular 
weight paraffin and higher olefin. 

The decomposition of hexane was studied by Ipatiev and Dow- 
gelevitsch.’^’ They heated the hydrocarbon under ordinary pressure 
to or 710° C. The time of treatment was 2 hours or 2l':2_ hours, 
a period so long that their results are of little value as indicating the 
nature of the reactions of primary decomposition. Ethylene, propylene, 
and probably isobutylene were present in the gases formed. The liquid 
products contained hexane, buf no other paraffin, small amounts of 
olehns, and other substances not identified. 

A compression liquid from Pintsch gas manufacture was examined 
by B. T. Brooks,^® and found to contain 48 per cent of olefins remorable 
by cold concentrated sulfuric acid. 

According to Hall, the mode of decomposition of a long chain paraf- 
fin hydrocarbon depends on temperature and pressure. An increase 
pj-ggsure greatly diminishes the yield of fixed gases, i.e., methane and 
ethane. At 560° C. a change of 20“ C. in temperature makes a dif- 


44 (I9iih 2987. 

“ 7 . Fr. Inst., 180 (1915). 653-573- 
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ference of 50 per cent in gas production, and a difference in the gravity 
of the liquid distilling below a given point, the greatest difference being 
ill the iinsaturated portion. A change of 40° C. in temperature results 
ill a 40 per cent difference in production of oleffns. Distillates con- 
taining from 30 per cent to 90 per cent iinsaturated hydrocarbons can 
be produced hy changing no other condition than temperature. 

The most exact work on the separation of the hydrocarbons result- 
ing from the decomposition of the hydrocarbons of high molecular 
weight is that of •Burrell, Seibert, and Robertson. By a series of care- 
ful fractionations at low temperatures, these investigators have deter- 
mined the percentages of the various components in Pittsburgh coal 
gas and water gas. Table LIII shows their results. 

TABLE LIII 


Axalvsis of Pittsburgh Coal- and Water-Gas 


Carbon dioxide 

1.4 

4-8 

Oxygen 

0.7 

(a) 

Carbon monoxide 

7-9 

29.8 

Hydrogen 

50.6 

32.0 

Methane 

31.1 

I3.I 

Ethane 

0.9 

2.9 

Ethylene 

2.1 

9.8 

Propylene 

0.3 

2.8 

Butylene 

O.I 

1.7 

Butane .. 

0.0 

0.0 

Propane 

0.0 ; 

0.3 

Benzene (b) 

1.4 

1.5 

Nitrogen 

3.5 

r .3 


100.0 

roo.o 


(a) Results calculated to air-free basis. 

(b) Benzene or vapor having an inappreciable pressure at 78° C. 


The notable feature of these results, so far as their bearing on the 
primary decomposition of hydrocarbons is concerned, lies in the fact 
that the percentages of olefins were always higher than the percentages 
of paraffins of the same number of carbon atoms. Thus, in water gas 
there was 2.8 per cent propylene, but only 0.3 per cent propane, and 
1.7 per cent butylene, but only traces of butane. With the relative 
thermal stability of these hydrocarbons in mind, it is seen that these 
results are in accord with the view that the primary thermal decom- 
position of the paraffin hydrocarbons of high molecular weight results 
in the formation of methane and ethane along with higher molecular 
weight olefins. 

G. Egloif, T. Twomey, and R. J. Moore, studied the thermal 
decomposition of a paraffin-base gas-oil that distilled between 200^ C, 
and 350° C. The oil was passed through a heated steel pipe 8 inches 

^Met. CJkem. Eng,, 15 (191S), 523-529. 
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ill diameter, and_ii £t. 6 in. long. Time of lieatiiig and ten]|XTatiirr 
were varied, wdiile the pressure was held constant at 150 lbs. eaizt*. 
They were particularly interested in the formation of aromatic hvcln 
carbons, but the olefins were determined in the distillation cuts 
the recovered oil. The sulfuric acid method was used for these deter- 
minations. The content in the larger number of cuts was between 
per cent and 40 per ^ cent. When it is recalled that the sulfuric acid 
method for determining olefins always gives low results, and mar not 
indicate one half of the olefins actually present, it is evident that the 
decomposition of the paraffin hydrocarbons of this oil results in the 
formation of a large proportion of olefins. 

In an investigation similar to the last above Egloff, Twoniev, and 
Moore studied the effect of temperature and time of heating on the 
formation of gasoline from a Pennsylvania crude oil. The gasoline 
was recovered from the oil before the latter was thermally treated. 
The olefins, determined by the sulfuric acid method, were present in 
the gasoline cut (distillate to 150° C.) to the extent of 22,0 per cent 
to 29.0 per cent. 

A paper by Egloff and Twomey reports their work u|X)n the 
effect of temperature on the formation of olefins from Pennsylvania 
petroleum at ordinary pressure. The recovered oils were distilled, ami 
the olefins determined in the several cuts by the sulfuric acid method. 
The percentage of olefins yaried from one to fifty-one. 

The thermal stability of the paraffin hydrocarbons has been inves- 
tigated by G. Egloff and R. J. Moore,^^ They call attention to the fact 
that it is generally believed that the higher the molecular weight 0 f the 
paraffins, the less the thermal stability. Statements such as, “It is we]l 
known that the simpler petroleum hydrocarbons are stable at mucli 
higher temperature than those of higher molecular weight'’’ are found 
frei^uently. Egloff and Moore claim to have shown that the genera! 
impression of the order of stability of the paraffin hydrocartons is 
incorrect, and that in fact the hydrocarbons, C12H26 and are 

most stable, and those of fewer and of more carbon atoms less stable. 
A Pennsylvania paraffin-base petroleum was fractioned into cuts with 
the temperature limits (i) to 150° C., (2) 150-200° C, (3) 2CK>- 
250"° C., (4) above 250° C. The fourth fraction was distilled under 
a vacuum into two cuts. Each of these fractions was passed, 200 cc, 
per hour, through a tube furnace heated electrically to 700° C. The 
results as presented by the authors are shown in Table LIV. 

These results show that the hydrocarbons from Pennsylvania petro- 
leum boiling from 200 to 250^^ C, and of enhpiricad formula, Ci2H2e to 
C15H32, are more stable when heated than the lower boiling paraffins 
or ' the higher boiling paraffins. The hydrocarbons boiling above 
250° C. are much less stable thermally than those boiling below 200® C. 

Ind. Eng, Chem,^ 8 (1916), iioz 

^ Met. Chem. Eng., 14 (1916)1 247-50. 

^Met. Chem. Eng., 16 (1917), 47 -Si. 

^ Bacon and Hamor, '^American Petroleum Industry, Vol. I4 SSS. 
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TABLE LIV 


Results of Thermal Treatment of Fractioxs from Pennsylvania 

Petroleum 


Original Oil Fraction 

A 

to 150° C 

B 

150-200® C. 

C 

200-250° c. 

D 

Vacuum 
150-200® C. 

E 

Vacuum 
200-250° C. 

Per cent of original oil 
recovered 

[ 

2.3 

29-3 

66.7 

25.0 

20.0 

Per cent of original oil 
converted into gas 
and carbon 

977 

70.3 

33.3 

75.0 

80.0 

Difference between sp. 
gr. of original oil and 
recovered oil 

0.053 

0.027 

0.008 

0.047 

0.120 

Difference between re- 
fractive indices of 
original oil and re- 
covered oil 

0.03507 

0.01805 

0,00699 

0.0173 

0.03556 

Liter of gas formed 
per liter of oil treated 

710.2 

560.7 

420.4 

476.7 

5144 

Per cent benzene in re- 
covered oil 

3.1 

1.2 

0.8 

8.4 

144 

Per cent toluene in re- 
covered oil 

1.3 

3.8 

I.O 

2.8 

lO.O 

Per cent xylenes in re- 
covered oil 

2,2 

2.7 

2.0 

2.5 

ii.r 


Egloff aad Moore determined the per cent of unsatnration in dis- 
tillation cuts from the recovered oils. The results were inconsistent. 

The conclusions of these investigators should he confirmed fur- 
ther studies in which the parafEn hydrocarbons are used, or at least 
distillates that have been shown to be entirely composed of paraffin 
hydrocarbons. The sections in the book on the composition of Appala- 
chian petroleums should be referred to in this connection. 

SUMMARY. 

'mary Thermal Reactions of High Molecular Weight Paraffin 
Hydrocarbons in the Vapor State. 

Though it must be admitted that the experimental evidence is 
limited and none too satisfactory in character, the indication is that 
the first reaction in the thermal decomposition of a high molecular 
weight paraffin hydrocarbon in the vapor state results in the formation 
of a long chain olefin and a gaseous paraffin. Otherwise it is difficult 
to explain presence in the reaction products of higher olefins, and 
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tlie absence of paraffins of equal number of carbon atoms. The 
position of oil-gases made at low temperatures is conlirniatorv. Tht-e 
gases always contain 35 to 40 per cent of methane and ethane* approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of hydrogen, and 45 to 55 per cent of gaseous 
The presence of ethylene and propylene in these gases inax be 
forward as an argument against the belief that the priinary react!.:: 
is as given above, but it is probable that the ethylene and piro'pvlene are 
formed by the secondary decomposition of the higher olefins’. More- 
over, if the primary reaction were a scission into long chain paraffin 
and low molecular weight olefin, it would be difficult to account for 
the fact that the high molecular vi^eight paraffins are not found in the 
reaction products along with the higher olefins. In this connection, it 
should be recalled that estimations of ‘‘olefins’' in cracked distillates 
have usually been made by the sulfuric acid method, and are in error 
to a variable extent, probably often as much as 100 per cent. The 
effect of temperature and pressure on the primary reactions is yet tt- l>e 
ascertained, and, in fact, the exact effect of temperature change would 
be most difficult to determine, since the result would be masked bv 
secondary reactions. 

The thermal stability of the paraffin hydrocarbons varies with 
molecular weight. Many more data are needed before this question 
can be regarded as entirely settled, but in the light of the experiments 
of Egloff and Moore already cited, it appears that the hydrocarbons 
C12H26 to CisHsa are most stable. Those of fewer carbon atoms are 
less stable and those of higher molecular weight still less stable. 

The notable feature of many investigations, so far as their bearing 
on the primary decomposition of hydrocarbons is concerned, lies in the 
fact that when reaction products were examined the percentages of 
olefins were always found to be higher than the percentages of paraffins 
of the same number of carbon atoms. Thus in water gas there was 
2.8 per cent propylene but only 0.3 per cent propane, and 1.7 g. butylene, 
but only traces of butane. With the relative thermal stability of these 
hydrocarbons in mind it is seen that these results are in accord with 
the view that the primary thermal decomposition of the paraffin hydro- 
carbons of high molecular weight results in the formation of methane 
and ethane along with higher molecular weight olefins. 

Thermal Reactions of the Cyclic Hydrocarbons Other than the 
Aromatics. 

The commoner cyclic hydrocarbons, other than the aromatics, are 
the polymethylenes and the naphthenes. The nomenclature by whidi 
the former are designated is more commonly understocxi than that of 
the naphthenes. The latter, strictly speaking, are the monocyclic hexa- 
hydroaromatic hydrocarbons suc±l as hexamethylene, hexahydrotolueiie, 
hexahydroxylenes, hexahydromesitylene, or hexahydrocymene. The 
term naphthene is loosely used, however, to designate cyclic hydro- 
carbon compounds, and particularly those found in various petroleums. 
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This brocider usag'e is to be deprecated since even oiir limited knowledge 
of a few classes of these hydrocarbons indicates that their thermal 
reactions, to say nothing of all other properties, are different. Fur- 
thermore, as knowledge accumulates, strict nomenclature will be neces- 
sary if confusion is to be avoided. 

In the following paragraphs the present very limited knowledge of 
the thermal reactions of various cyclic compounds is reviewed. This 
resume is included at this point, since, in part, the products formed 
from certain of the cyclic hydrocarbons are olefins, and the discussion, 
therefore, roughly parallels that of the primary thermal reactions of 
paraffin hydrocarbons. 

Russian petroleum has been decomposed in a Patterson oil-gas 
retort by V. B. Lewes.“^ The tars obtained were composed of olefin, 
paraffin, and aromatic hydrocarbons. The individual hydrocarbons, 
with the exception of benzene, were not identified. 

W. Ipatiev and W. Huhn^® have shown that cyclopropane when 
slowly passed through a tube heated to 360 to 370° C. isomerizes to a 
slight extent to propylene. If the tube is filled with an aluminium 
oxide catalyst, a 15 per cent conversion to propylene takes place. 

CH3 CH3 

Similarly the dimethyl cyclopropane C is changed to tri- 

/\ 

CHj — CH2 

methylethylene. These reactions are in contrast to those of the more 
stable five- and six-carbon ring-compounds. 

C. Engler and L. Rosner^® cracked a Baku petroleum with the 
result that they obtained 78 per cent recovered distillate and 12 per cent 
coke. The gas formed represented 10 per cent of the volume of the 
original oil. The composition was as follows: 




Per Cent 

Carbon Dioxide 

0.6 

12.0 

Unsaturated Hydrocarbons 

Oxygen 

I.O 

Carbon Monoxide 

2.2 

Hydrogen 

8.8 

’-ane 

43.0 

31-6 

0.6 

le 

'ogen Sulfide 



100. 1 


The large proportion (74.6 per cent) of saturated hydrocarbons in 
this gas is of interest when compared to the 35 to 45 per cent ordinarily 


*^ 7 . Soc. Chem. Ind,, ii ( 1892 ), 58 S'- 590 . 

36 (1903), 2614-16. 

Chem. Rev. d, Fetf u. Hari^ Ind., 13 ( 1906 ), 144 . 
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found in the gases formed during the cracking; uf a paramn-ba^e 
in the vapor state. 

The reactions of hexaiiiethrlene wdien heated witli or \vdtlr:»iit pres- 
sure, and with or without the pjresence of ahiminiuni oxide as a cata- 
lyst, have been studied by W. Ipatiev and X". Dow’gelewitschc" 
hydrocarbon proved to be much more stable than liexaiie. b\’hni 
hexamethylene was heated at ordinary pressure, the gasanis prt:rliic!> 
formed at 750° C. were 14.0 per cent hydrogen, 44.5"per cent olerii:-, 
and 42.0 per cent saturated hydrocarbons. The liquid priidiicts con- 
tained undecomposed hexamethylene, small amounts of ole tins, pnii! 
other hydrocarbons that did not react with a nitrating acid mixtrire 
nor with potassium permanganate. Aluminium oxide catalyzed the 
reaction to a moderate extent. The decomposition under pressure was 
much more violent, and at 510° C. and 100 to no atmospheres pressure, 
olefins (5 to 10 per cent) aromatic hydrocarbons, and polvmethyleiie 
hydrocarbons were found in the liquid products. The presence of 
methyl-pentamethylene in the products was demonstrated, but the iso- 
merization of hexamethylene to this compound takes place only under 
high pressure. 

N. Zelinski^^ has shown that in the presence of palladium black or 
platinum hlack hexamethylene and methyl-hexaniethylene are dehydro- 
genated. The reaction begins at 170° C and has a'maxiinum ve’kcity 
at 300® C. At 100 to iio"" C. benzene may be easily hydrogenated. Tli*e 
dehydrogenation of the cyclohexanes by palladium or platinum lilack 
is apparently specific. Hexane, pentamethylene, and Ynethyl-|)enta- 
inethylene are not affected at 170 to 300° C, 

N. Zelinsky and T. A. Herzensteiii passed a mixture of equal 
parts of methyl-pentamethylene and hexamethylene over platinum black 
at 300° C. The hexamethylene was almost quantitatively dehydro- 
genated to benzene while the methyl-pentamethylene w^as unaffected. 
Methyl-hexamethylene dehydrogenates under similar conditions yield- 
ing toluene and hydrogen. Another cyclic hydrocarbon present in a 
naphtha fraction from Baku petroleum, and of nearly the same boiling 
point as methyl-hexamethylene, was unaffected by passage over the 
platinum-black catalyst. Ultimate analysis showed it to be of tlie 
empirical formula CnHsa, but evidently it was not a cyclohexane. 

The thermal reactions of cyclohexane, methylcyciohexiane and di- 
and tetra-hydronaphtbalene have been investigated by D. T. Jones.*^^ 
The decomposition was carried out in a glass bulb filled with broken 
porcelain that had been heated to 520® C. and from which, during the 
heating, the air had been evacuated. The hydrocarbon was introduced 
in a glass capsule, and the bulb heated slowly in a small electric resist- 
ance-furnace. The decomposition of all the substances except di-hydro- 
naphthalene began at 490 to 510® C., and of the di-hydro-naphthalene at 

Ber., 44 ( 1911) , 2987-2^2. 

44 (1911), 3121-3125. 

^Ber.,4S (1912), 3679-81. 

Chem. See., 107 (191 5), 15^2-1587. 
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390° C. The gases were analyzed and found to contain slightly over 
40 per cent hydrogen in the case of the cyclohexane, and over 80 per 
cent in the case of the hydro-naphthalenes. This is in contrast to the 
hydrogen content of gases evolved during the low temperature decom- 
position of the paraffin hydrocarbons. The gases from the cyclohexanes 
also contain olehns, benzene, methane, and ethane. The liq^uid and 
solid products were not examined in an exhaustive manner, but were 
shown to contain benzene when cyclohexane was decomposed, and much 
naphthalene when the hydro-naphthalenes were decomposed. The 
results indicate that these hydrocarbons generally retain in some measure 
their aromatic properties. The somewhat modified character is shown 
by the formation of ethylene, methane, and ethane that involves a 
scission of a — C — C — bond. 

G. Egloff, T. Twomey and R. J. Moore studied the decomposition 
of two naphthene-base oils. The vaporized oils were passed through 
a steel tube heated electrically over 18 in. of its length. The oil was fed 
to the vaporizer at the rate of 246 grams per hour. Temperatures of 
550° C., 600° C, 650° C. and 700° C., and pressures of one and of 
eleven atmospheres were used. The recovered oils contained varying 
percentages of olefin, aromatic, and saturated hydrocarbons. The 
authors comment on the markedly different results obtained from the 
two oils under the same experimental conditions. At ii atmospheres 
pressure and 650° C. one of the oils yield 18.2 per cent of its volume of 
combined benzene, toluene, and xylene. This is in contrast to the 
formation of only 12.7 per cent of aromatics from a paraffin-base oil 
treated under the same conditions.®^ 

The relative stability of the hydrocarbons of the polymethylene 
series is discussed by W. Hiickel.®® These hydrocarbons cannot be 
regarded as forming an homologous series in the same sense as the 
paraffins or olefins. The heat of combustion of a CHg group is dif- 
ferent in every ring. Ethylene may be regarded as a two-atom member 
of the ring-series. Ethylene, trimethylene, tetramethylene, penta- 
methylene, and hexaniethylene require increasing amounts of energy 
for the rupture of their — C — C — unions. The value of the heat 
of combustion of a — CHg group in the several hydrocarbons is as 
follows : 



Calories 

Ethylene 

170 

Trimethylene 

168.5 

Tetramethylene 

I< 5 S.S 

Pentamethylene 

159-0 

Hexamethy lene 

158.0 

Paraffin Hydrocarbon 

158.0 


^Met. Chem, Eng., 15 (1916), 3 ^ 7 - 3 ^. 
Chem. Eng., 15 (ispffi), 523-529- 
S 3 , B (1920), 1277-S3. 



THE THERMAL REACTIONS OF HYDEOCARFCEA 

Reference is made to the vork of K. Fajans.^^ 

A series of CKperiments has been carried out by die writer in ivhicb 
distillates of 38° Be. from mixed California crude oils were passe^Li 
through a 2-in. steel tube 200 ft. long heated to various teinpenitiircs 
in a gas-fired furnace. The rate of oil-flow was caretiilly controlled, 
and one volume of water w-as introduced with every eiglit volumes < f 
oil. The pressure on the system was eighty pounds gage. Tenryern- 
tures were measured by means of a thermocouple so "placed tbn: it 
measured the temperature of the gaseous reaction mixture as it exited 
from the tube. 

The work was designed to study the value of the distillates as raw 
materials for the production of cracked-gasoline, and the results were 
therefore of a rather empirical nature. How'ever, they have some 
scientific value. 

The treated oils were distilled in the laboratory. The S|)ecific 
gravity of each fraction was taken, and the “imsatiiratioir ’ of the 
fraction distilling below 305^^ F. was determined by the sulfuric acid 
method. 

At 582° C., feed-rate of one gallon per minute, and pressure of 
80 lbs. gage the following results were obtained: 


Distillate 

% Distilling under 

305° r. 

Sp. Gr. 60/60 of Cut tol 

305° F. 

Unsatiiratioa 

38° 

lO.O 

0.7491 

46.0 

32® Be. 

32.0 

0.7818 

40.0 


These results are representative of data too voluminous for presenta- 
tion in detail. The large proportion of olefins produced from a cyclic- 
base oil is of interest. The unsaturation as given is probably far below 
the actual olefin content, since the sulfuric acid method was used to 
determine these substances. The analysis of a typical gas produced 
in the above experiments is also significant : 



Per Cent 


16 


15 

ivr 

57 


10 

COa, CO and Na. 

2 


ICK> 


The large proportion of ethane and methane is interesting, and is 
comparable to the 74.6 per cent of these gases found by Engler and 
Rosner in the gas produced during the cracking of a Baku petroleum. 
The above gas analysis is quite in contrast to a typical analysis of the 

^ Ber ,, 53, B (1920), 645-65- 
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gas found when a paraffin-base kerosene distillate is cracked tinder 
generally similar conditions: 



Per Cent 

Unsaturated Hydrocarbons 

30.5 

Hydrogen 

q .3 

Methane 

45.1 

Ethane 

11.5 

CO2, CO, and K2 

3.6 


100.0 


The distribution of the olefins in the distillate obtained up to 
305° F. is given below. 500 cc. of this distillate was fractionated 
through a Glinsky head, and the specific gravity and unsaturation deter- 
mined for the cuts indicated. 



Temp. ® F. 

Sp. Gr. 60/60° F. 

TJus at 11 ration 

1st 

10% 

174 

0.7046 

62 

2nd 

10% 

199 

0.73^ 

56 

3rd 

JO% 

220 

0.7634 

52 

4th 

10% 

250 

0.7795 

46 

5tli 

io 9 o 

302 

0.7914 

44 

6th 

10% 

323 

0.8037 

40 

7th 

10% 

384 

0.8211 

08 

8th 

10% 

425 

0.8419 

34 


These results do not prove that the olefin percentages are really 
higher in the low boiling portions than in the higher boiling cuts, for 
it is now known that many of' the higher olefins do not readily react 
with sulfuric acid. The most interesting feature of these experiments 
is the large proportion of unsaturated compounds formed when an oil 
of cyclic-base is thermally treated under conditions that bring about 
primary chemical change without extensive secondary reactions. The 
nature of these unsaturated hydrocarbons is not known. 

The reactions of the methylenes and naphthenes when thermally 
treated in the liquid state is discussed in sections that fallow. 

SUMMARY. 

\t knowledge of the thermal reactions of the cyclic hydro- 
er than the aromatic hydrocarbons is so limited as to make 
e to gain any broad conception of the subject. Apparently 
hylenes of less than five carbon atoms tend to rearrange to 
5. The five and six carbon ring compounds are the most 
ler pressure it is probable that the hexamethylenes rearrange, 
part, to form, the more stable pentamethylaaes. The hexa- 
dehydrogenate readily at 300® C. in the presence of plati- 
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iiuni or palladium black to form aromatic hydrocar! 
tions are that dehydrogenation takes place without a catab.-! at 
temperatures over 600° C., for the petroleums of cyclicd^ase vidd kaa.. 
quantities of benzene, toluene, and xylenes when treated tlierinaHv ab< *'> e 
this temperature. The pentamethyleiies dehydrogenate less readilv ilia:: 
the hexamethyleiies. 

The mechanism of the more extensive thermal-dec* . f 

these cyclic compounds, in which olefins and parafiins as well as ar^ - 
matics are products, is not understood. ' In the case of tliuse o n> 
pounds in which one or more of the hydrogen atoms of the niickn^ 
is replaced by long paraffin side-chains it is reasonable to siip|Kise that 
the side-chains react in a manner analogous^ to that of tlie |)aranins 
themselves. This is pure speculation, however, for it has not been 
experimentally demonstrated. 

The large proportion of olefins produced when cyciic-lsase petrrdeiiiii 
distillates are thermally treated at temperatures lietween 550" C. and 
600° C. are of interest, but at present our knowledge of tlie chemistry 
of these changes is very limited. 


Thermal Reactions of Liquid Hydrocarbons. 


I have indicated in the introduction to this chapter that there are 
fundamental differences in the results obtained when liydri^carboiis are 
thermally treated in the vapor state and when they are treated in a 
manner such that both liquid and vapor are present. 

The temperature of treatment of liquid- vapor hydrocarbon systems 
is moderate, ranging usually in commercial practice from 350''^ C. to 
450® C. As a consequence of this the effect of secondary reactions is 
less than in vapor-phase systems, and the tertiary reactions, that is, 
reactions of the simple gaseous hydrocarbons that are formed, are of 
small consequence. Accordingly I have chosen to discuss this subject 
separately and following my review of primary reactions in the vapor 
state. 

The first suggestion that oils were chemically altered by heating 
was made by Professor Silliman of Yale in April, 1855. His original 
memoir as then written for Messrs. Eveleth, Bissel and Reed as a 
“Report on the Rock Oil, or Petroleum, from Venango Co., Pennsyl- 
vania,^’ was later published.®'' This document is the classic of petroleum 
literature. 

In 1865 a patent was taken out by Young®* covering the treatnieiit 
of oil under 20 lbs. pressure, for the purpose of increasing the yield 
of burning-oil. This was followed in a few years by an investigation 
of the effect of heating paraffin in a sealed tube.®’' The paraffin used 
was a purified product from shale oil. It solidified at 43° C., melted 
at 46° C, and had a specific gravity of 0.906 at 13° C. Ultimate 


“The Am. Chem., 2 (1872), 18-23. 

“English Patent No. 334S (1865). „ , „ o > 

"Proc. Roy. Roc., i ft 370; 20, 4.88; 21, 184 (1871-1873)- 
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analysis sho^ved C == 85.14 per cent, H =:= 14.81 per cent. When heated 
in a sealed tube placed entirely within the furnace decomposition did 
not take place, but when heated in a Y-shaped tube, one leg in the 
furnace and the other outside, six distillations rendered the paraffin 
completely liquid. In comparison to this it w-as found that a paraffin 
oil boiling at 225° C. was unaffected by the same treatment. The lesser 
stability of the higher molecular weight paraffins was thus indicated. 

Three and one-half kilograms of paraffin distilled in a larger appa- 
ratus in such manner that the pressure in the vessel was 20 to 25 pounds 
yielded from liters of liquid products. Fractional distillation of this 
material showed the followdng results: 


Below 100® 
100-200® C 
200-300® C 


c. 


Distillate 


Per Cent 


7.5 
25.0 

67.5 


These fractions were further distilled until the liquid, in large part, 
collected into fractions as indicated in the table below. These cuts were 
carefully treated with bromine, and the properties and composition of 
the addition compounds and of the non-reactive hydrocarbons deter- 
mined. The indicated composition is given in the table. 


32-38 
65-70 
94--97 
122- 125 
I4S“I48 
170- 1 72 
192- 197 
212-215 

230-235 

252-255 

273-276 

290-295 


Boiling- Point of Fraction 
® C. 


Hydrocarbons Contained in the 
Fraction 

Amylene, pentane 
Hexylene, hexane 
Heptylene, heptane 
Octylene, caprylidene, octane 
Nonylene, nonane 
Decylene, decane 
Undecylene, undecane 


Mixtures of olefins and paraffins 


These investigators stated that they were unprepared to offer an 
explanation of the mechanism of the decomposition of the paraffin 
hydrocarbons. 

S. F. Peckham^® reports the distillation of four crude oils under 
pressure. The oils originally contained 2.5 to 20 per cent of turning 
oil. The yield of crude burning oils after two distillations at 35 to 40 
lbs. pressure was from 29.1 to 62.7 per cent. The chemical nature of 
the products produced by the cracking was not studied. 

”^Am, L Sci (2), 47 (1869), 0-16. 
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A pressure-still distillate made from a lieary brown-cnal tar 
was examined by Engler and Schneider.®^ The" distillate was foiirid 
to contain the paraffins from pentane to nonane, and prohably iiardi- 
thenes. One-third of the distillate was composed of olefins as >linw!i 
by treatment with concentrated sulfuric acid. Benzene, inesityleiie and 
pseudo-cnmene, were also identified. 

B. Zaloziechi expresses the opinion that the polynietlivlenes other 
than the stable hexamethylenes undergo an isomeric change" into olefins 
when heated in. a sealed tube to temperatures of 250^ C. The paraffins 
are apparently not affected under these conditions. 

Engler and Jezioranski distilled a Galician crude oil residue (In p. 
200° C. and over) at ordinary pressure. Thg^ decomposition started at 
200° C. and at the same time polymerization of the smaller deconijoosi^ 
tion products occurred. As the temperature increased the nature of 
the reactions changed so that the lower paraffins and higher olefins 
were formed. Later methane and ethvlene were evolved, and finallv 
hydrogen and methane. The light distillate produced contained 41 ptr 
cent unsaturated and 59 per cent saturated hydrocarbons as shown hv 
treatment with sulfuric acid. The percentage of olefins increased frrmi 
23 to 48 per cent with rise in boiling point. The residue from the distil- 
lation, equal in volume to one quarter of the original oil, was rich in 
carbon and low in hydrogen. (Residue from distillation at ordinary 
pressure : C = 88.2 per cent, H = 1 1.2 per cent) 

The composition and nature of a cracked oil from a Galician refinery 
has been studied by Engler and Griining.^- The oil distilled mainly 
between 200 and 400° C, The fractions were treated w'ith concen- 
trated sulfuric acid, and with fuming acids of 2Y2 per cent and 5 per 
cent excess SO.^. Concentrated sulfuric acid removed ii to 21.; per cent 
of the various fractions, the amount removed increasing with the boiling 
point of the fractions. The 5 per cent fuming acid removed 17.^ to 38.=; 
per cent. The oil residue after treatment with acid was lower in 
carbon and higher in hydrogen content than the fraction before treat- 
ment, and this difference was more marked in the higher boiling frac- 
tions. The elementary composition of the treated fractions lay between 
that of the olefins and that of the paraffins. The investigators believed 
that the portion of the oil unaflfected by sulfuric acid was largely com- 
posed of naphthenes and paraffins. 

The oil residue that was completely soluble in sulfuric acid was 
distilled by Engler with production of compounds of the olefin aiicl 
paraffin series, and probably of the naphthene series. The decomposi- 
tion began at about 200° C., and gas formation at 300'' C. The lower 
boiling fractions contained paraffins, olefins, and naphthenes, and the 
higher boiling fractions olefins, naphthenes, and other hydrocarbons 

30 (1897), 2919-20. 

Ang. Chem., 19 (1897), 6i9-€23. 

^Ber,, 30 (1897), 2911-2914. 

^Ber., 30 (1897), 2915-19. 

^Ber., 30 (1897), 2909. 
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with a lower hydrogen content. The naphthenes were probably formed 
from the olefins by secondary reactions. ^ 

A fraction from Baku petroleuni, boiling at 360® to 420 C. was 
heated to 450“ C. in a closed wroitght-iron vessel by G. Kramer and 
A. Spilker.'*^ 500 grams yielded 50 to lOO liters of gas, 320 grams 
of distillate, and 50 grams of a pitchy residue. The gas contained 
20.8 per cent of olefins. The balance was largely methane with small 
amounts of higher homologues. The liquid contained a large percent- 
age of olefins, and also a residue of hydrocarbons not removed, by 
concentrated or fuming sulfuric acid. The hydrocarbons of this residue 
were not identified, but the authors expressed the opinion that the 
paraffins were not present in large amount. 

In an extensive investigation of the decomposition of alcohols under 
high pressure in the presence of catalyzers such as iron or aluminum, 
Ipatiev came to the conclusion that in the decomposition of all organic 
substances under the influence of a long slow heating and of pressure, 
the gases given off were poorer in hydrogen and carbon monoxide the 
higher the pressure, and that the gas evolution ceased completely at 
very high pressures. 

Engler**® discusses the theory of the decomposition of hydrocarbons. 
By careful working under pressure, with moderate temperature, and 
with, allowance of sufficient time, the long-chain hydrocarbons split 
near the middle of the molecule. But at higher temperature, and 
under less pressure, the rupture takes place nearer the end of the chain, 
with a resultant decrease in the amount of middle decomposition prod- 
ucts, and with an increase in gaseous and high boiling products. 

Engler and Halmai found that paraffins, olefins, naphthenes, and 
a tarry residue were formed when a heavy cylinder oil from Baku 
petroleuni was heated in an autoclave. 

B. T. Brooks and co-workers have experimentally investigated 
the decomposition of petroleum under pressure. An Oklahoma reduced 
oil of 30® -Be. was treated in a laboratory pressure-still in such a manner 
that runs were made at different pressures between ordinary pressure 
and 400 lbs. per sq. in. The temperatures ranged from 275 to 420° C. 
The yield o£ ^'gasoline’’ (i.e., distillate to 150° C. in the subsequent 
laboratory examination of the products), and the '"refining loss'^ (treat- 
ment with Yio volume of concentrated sulfuric acid) are shown in 
Figure 94. The authors are of the opinion that the decrease in olefins 
with increase of pressure is the result of polymerization and not of 
hydrogenation. They showed that a sample of cracked naphtha was 
unaffected when heated to 196'^ C. under 300 lbs. per sq. in. pressure 
for thirty hours in the presence of hydrpgen gas. The iodine number 
was 55-0 3 - 1 ^ the start of the experiment and 52.9 at its conclusion. 

23 (1900), 2265-70. 

27 , 1904 2982. 

JEri,, Yol. I, 565 et seq. 

^Ber.,4^ 1910, 388. 

Fn Inst,, 180 (1915), ^53* 

Ena, Chem,, 7 {191$}^ iSo-S. 
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The removal of the gasoline as fast as fornied was imjxirtaiit since 
ill ejcperimeiits in which the oil was heated in a closed vessel an'i 'ate^ 
removed and distilled, only 4 per cent of gasoline was ohtain'el ' h- 
the experiments, the results of which are given above, the casoline was 
removed as it was formed. ' 

These investigators have also recorded the composition of the ca-es 
evolved during the pressure distillation of Jennings, La., reduced' nil 
boiling above 265° C. and of paraffin. 



oi 


Refining Loss 


0 - Q - 

Pressure in Lbs per Sq- in> 


Fig. 94. — Yields and defining Losses of Gasoline Obtained hy Distilling Okla- 
homa Fednced Oil Under Pressure. 


TABLE LY 


Analysis of Gases Evolved During Pressure Distillation of Loiisiana 

Oils, and of Parrafin 



Jennings’ Peduced Crude 


Paraffins 



I 

I 

1 

III 

I 

II 

IH 

Temp, in Still ...... 

340° c. 

415° c. 

422° c. 

41:7'’ C. 

432° C. i 

437° C 

CO2 

1.2 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 j 

0.0 

CO 

1.2 

0.5 

r -3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Illuminants 

15.4 

IS .3 

13*0 

25-4 

37.0 i 

33-5 

Hydrogen 

0.0 

4.0 

44 

0.3 

o.g 

3-0 

Saturated Hydrocar- 
bons 

81.S 

79-7 

81.3 

74.3 

62.1 

63-5 


These samples were taken as the pressure distillations proceeded. As 
will be noted the temperatures increased, A higher temperature was 
necessary for the decomposition of the paraffin than for the reduced 
Jennings crude. 

A further interesting observation of Brooks and his collaborators 
was the finding of 8 per cent benzene, toluene and xylene in the gasoline 
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made bv the pressure distillation of a reduced Oklahoma crude oil. 
They stated that, other than these aromatic compounds and the olefins, 
the gasoline consisted of paraffin hydrocarbons. 

SUMMARY. 

Decomposition of an oil in a liquid-vapor system gives results that 
are different from those obtained when the oil is first vaporized and 
then thermally treated. The decomposition starts at about 200"" C., 
but is not rapid until temperatures above 350° C. are reached. The 
evolution of gas starts at about ^00^ C. The gas is largely methane, 
but as the temperature rises ethylene and hydrogen are found in it in 
small to moderate amounts. The liquid products are olefins, paraffins, 
and heavy hydrocarbons of high carbon and low hydrogen content. 
Polymethylene compounds are probably formed, at least from those 
oils that originally contain cyclic compounds. The percentage of olefins 
is larger in the higher boiling fractions of the products than in the lower 
boiling portions. This is quite in contrast to the results ordinarily 
recorded in investigations of the nature of the products formed in the 
vapor-phase treatment of oils. Conclusions of this sort are none too 
certain, however, since they are based on analytical determinations of 
olefins by means of concentrated sulfuric acid. It is now well known 
that many of the higher olefins combine scarcely at all with sulfuric acid. 

Apparently when the higher hydrocarbons in liquid form are heated 
the tendency is for the molecules to split near the middle of the chain. 
This is in contrast to the predominant reaction in the decomposition of 
hydrocarbon vapors, which is mainly a splitting off of low molecular 
weight paraffins. To what extent the difference in the reactions in 
the vapor state and in the liquid state is the result of physical state 
rather than of temperature or time of reaction, cannot now be definitely 
stated. I have already suggested that important difference may exist 
as a result of the presence of liquid surfaces, and the consequent in- 
fluence of the surface energy on the nature of the reactions. 

The application of pressure has the effect of diminishing the gas 
formation. 

Secondary Thermal Reactions — Reactions of the Higher Molecu- 
lar Weight Olefins. 

The higher olefins are formed as primary products when the higher 
»araifins are thermally treated. An understanding of the reactions of 
long chain olefins is essential to knowledge of the course of the 
of hydrocarbon decom^sition. Unfortunately, this phase of 
" hydrocarbon reactions has received little attention, surely 
:s importance merits. 

se of the primary reactions of the hydrocarbons, chemi- 
he vapor state must be distinguished from those in the 
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Reactions in the Yapor State. 

So far as ^ the writer is aware no work has been published on the 
thermal reactions of the higher olefins in the vapor state. We are, 
however, not entirely at a loss, in picturing possible and even probable 
reactions of the heated vapors of these substances. As an aid to this 
process the work of a few investigators may be cited. H, E. Arm- 
strong found a gas dissolved in the compression liquids from oil-gas 
manufacture that formed a bromide of the composition He 

believed this hydrocarbon was methylallene. 

Armstrong and Miller have isolated vinylethylene CH2 =: CH 
CH = CHo, and an hydrocarbon of formula QHs that they believed 
after a careful investigation, was unsymmetrical dimethyl alleiie 

CH3 

> C=C=CH^ 

CH3 

Haber was convinced by a study of the combustion data on oil- 
gases made from hexane at temperatures of 600° C. and ak)ve, that 
naphthenes were present. He believed that crotonylene w’as formed 
in small amounts by the splitting of methane from amylene. He also 
lays emphasis on the polymerization and condensation process by which 
tarry Substances are formed from ‘^free unsaturated residues.^' 

Worstall and Burwell worked on oil-gas tars in an effort to deter- 
mine whether or not naphthenes were present. They mentioned that 
the absence of naphthenes in residues from nitration or sulfonation 
treatment of oils is not evidence that no naphthenes are present, for the 
naphthenes nitrate to aromatic nitro compounds. Such compounds have 
been obtained by the use of dilute nitric acid.®^ From the results of 
distillation and specific gravity tests the- authors concluded that their 
oil-gas tars contained no naphthenes. 

In my opinion the difference between the results of Worstall and 
Burwell and those of Haber or Engler can be explained on the basis 
of the fact that the oil-gas residues examined by the former investi- 
gators were made at temperatures of 850 to gcx)° C., whereas Haber 
and Engler worked at temperatures 300 to 500° C. lower than this. 
The naphthenes are rapidly decomposed thermally at temperatures of 
850 to 900® C. 

A. Harzer commented on the fact that diolefins were to be found 
in coal tar. 

The composition of the gases formed from paraffin hydrocarbons 
when thermally treated is significant. The work of Engler, citai earlier 
in this chapter, should be recalled at this point. When pentane vapor 

Soc. Chem. 3 (1884), 4^2-468. 

*^J. Chem Foe., 4.9 ( 1886) , 80-85. 

Gasbel,3g (189b), 377-^2, 395*99, 435-39, 452-55, 799*8oS, 813-18, 830-34- 
Chem. 19 (1897), 8i5-45- 
25 (1892), 107-8; 28 (1895), 577-8. 

World, 59 (1913), 405* 
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was slowly passed tliroiigli a tube heated to 480® C. the gas formed was 
almost pure methane. No hydrogen and only 1.5 per cent of ethylene 
accompanied the methane. As the temperature increased the percentage 
of ethylene increased, as was shown by Engler in his experiments on the 
thermal treatment of several distillates from a paraffin-base petroleum. 

The work of several other investigators is of interest in this con- 
nection. W. A. Noyes, W. AI. Blinks, and A. V. H. Morey made 
oil-gases at comparatively low temperatures in a checker-brick filled 
machine. The gases were analyzed for olefins by passing through bro- 
mine water, and subsequently fractionating the bromides formed. In 
this manner they found that of the 28.1 per cent of olefins in the gas 
16.2 per cent was ethylene and 11.9 per cent propylene, 

Norton and Andrews"’" passed the gases formed in the thermal 
treatment of pentane and hexane through bromine dissolved in carbon 
disulphide. The licpiid bromides w^ere found to be ethylene and pro- 
pylene dibromides in almost equal amount. They also found a solid 
tetrabromide QHoBr^ that they believed to be the bromine addition com- 
pound of divinyl or crotonylene. 

Burrell, Seibert and Robertson have analyzed Pittsburgh coal- 
and water-gases by the fractional distillation of the liquefied gases. 
The method is exacting and tedious, but the results are accurate. Table 
LVI shows the proportions of the various components that make up 
the 3.99 per cent of illuminants in the coal gas, and the 15.9 per cent in 
the carbureted water-gas. 


TABLE LVI 

Hydrocarbon Components of Pittsburgh Coal- and Water-Gas 


Component 

Coal-Gas 

Carbureted Water-Gas 

Ethylene 

53.8 

60.9 

Propylene 

7-7 

17.4 

Butylene 

2.6 

10.6 

Propane 

.... 

1.8 

Butane 

.... 

.... 

Benzene (a) 

35.9 

9.3 


(a) Vapors having an inappreciable vapor pressure at 78° C. 


The significant feature of these results is the proof of the presence 
of the olefins of three and four carbon atoms, and of the absence of 
the corresponding paraffins. 

The writer has decomposed a paraffin-base kerosene by passing it 
in vapor form through a carbon tube-furnace heated to 825° C. Even 
at this relatively high temperature the olefins in the gas were one-third 
propylene. 

^ I, Am, Chem. Soc., 16 (1894), 688-97. 

^ Am, Chem, J., 8 (1886), 1-9. 

“U. S. Bur. of Min., ‘Tech. Ppr. No. 104.” 

"®/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 8 (1916), 593-601. 
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The observations of these several workers maj be interpreted as 
meaning that the higher molecular weight olehns, formed in tlie priniary 
decomposition of the paraffins, decompose vieidiiig olehns of lower 
molecular weight. Thus amylene on scission forms ethylene and 
propylene. 

CH3CH,CH,CH = CH, > CH3 — CH ^ CH, ^ CH, = CH^ 

Reactions of this type would explain the relatively high oletin content 
of the gases formed when paraffin hydrocarbons are deconi|)oseil 
at temperatures between 500 and C. It might be argued tliat the 
paraffins split with formation of low molecular weight oleiiiis and long 
chain paraffin, but this is contrary to the observations of experimenters 
whose work has already been cited. 

The presence of diolefiiis or isomeric substituted acetylenes in the 
products from thermally treated hydrocarbons can be explained by 
assuming that a reaction takes place similar to the reaction of primary 
decomposition of the paraffin hydrocarbons. This may be illustrated 
by the following equation : 

CHaCH^CH^CH = CH, > CH, = CH — CH = CH, -f CH^ 

Tautomeric change from butadiene to crotonylene explains the presence 
of the latter substance. 

At least three other type reactions are probably among the chemical 
changes that take place in the vapor-phase thermal treatment of olefins. 
This may be illustrated by the reaction: 

RCH, - CH = CH, + RCH, - CH = CH, > 

R 

H / 

R — CH^ — C — CH, — CH — CH = CH, 

H 


Reactions of this type are of great importance in the thermal treatment 
of liquid olefins, but to what extent they take place in hydrocarbon 
systems in the vapor state cannot be said at present. 

A. second type of reaction is one in which the open chain olefins 
forms a polymethylene. This may be illustrated by the equation : 


CH,CH,CH,CH,CH = CH, 


CH, 

/ 

CH, 

CH, 

\ 

CH, 


\ 

CH* 



Polymethylene hydrocarbons are formed from_ liquid olefins, but Acre 
is little conclusive evidence to prove that reactions similar to the above 
occur in the vapor state. The formation of the stable five and six 
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carbon ring compounds in this manner is not improbable. In the case 
of the less stable ring compounds such as cyclopropane the reverse 
change is known to take place with formation of propylene. 

Lastly the olefins may hydrog'enate. In the vapor state, except at 
the lowest temperatures, hydrogen is always present in some quantity, 
and it is possible that paraffins may be formed by hydrogenation. No 
experimental evidence is at hand to indicate the extent of this reaction. 

Thermal Reactions of Olefins in the Liquid State. 

This subject like that of the reactions of the olefins in the vapor 
state is in need of further study. The mechanism of the reactions is 
not understood, though the general nature of the products obtained by 
heating butylenes, amylenes, and hexylenes under pressure is known. 
The most important work in this field is briefly reviewed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

One of the earliest investigations of the effect of heating the liquid 
olefins was that of Engler and Eberle.^® A hexylene sym-methyl- 
ethylene was heated for 14 days at 360 to 365° C. in a sealed tube. The 
hexylene boiled at 67 to 68° C. and had a specific gravity of 0.6870. The 
product boiled between 67 and 240° C. (35 per cent from 67 to 85° C., 
58 per cent 86 to 240° C., 7 per cent residue). The absorption of bro- 
mine by the products was less than the absorption hy the hexylene, and 
least hy the higher boiling fractions. The lower boiling paraffins and 
the naphthenes, particularly n-hexane and dodecanaphthene were 
formed along with a heavy residue. The investigators were of the 
opinion that the heavy residues were not a direct polymerization prod- 
uct of the olefins since they were poorer in hydrogen than an hydro- 
carbon of empirical formula CuHgn. Apparently the olefins polymerize 
to compounds that subsequently decompose to hydrocarbons of higher 
and of Tower hydrogen content. When olefins or heavy-oil residues 
are heated under pressure the products are paraffins, naphthenes, and 
heavy residues. The paraffins compose the larger part of the lower 
boiling fractions. As the boiling point of the fractions increases the 
proportion of naphthene hydrocarbons increases. 

Engler and Routala showed that little change took place when 
amylene was heated a few hours at 70° C. in a sealed tube. On the 
other hand, heating for eleven days at 230° C. raised the specific 
gravity from 0.6647 to 0.6725, and halved the bromine absorption. The 
product was fluorescent and of greenish-yellow color. Heating amylene 
12 days at 330° C. caused an even more marked change. The specific 
gravity increased from 0.6647 ^' 75 ^ 5 - The formation of poly- 

methylenes is shown by the high specific gravity. Heating at 350"^ C. 
raised the specific gravity to 0.7801. Separation of carbon was noted 
at this temperature. 

In another experiment 350 grams o f commercial amylene was heated 

^ Petraleum, z (1907), 915 ; I>as Erdol, Yol. i, 332-337. 

^ Ber ., 42 (1909), 4620-31. 
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32 days at 320 to 325° C. Ten liters of gas was formed, composed of 
10 per centHs, 1.5 per cent olefins, and 91. i per cent saturated hvdro- 
cartons. The liquid product had a bluish-green fluorescence, and a 
terpene-like odor. Somewhat over one-third boiled from 2q to J45'' C.. 
about one-third from 145-189° C., and slightly less titan oue-thini 
from i 89_ to 300° C. The specific gravity of the* various fractions was 
always higher than that of the olefins or paraffins of the same boiling 
point. The higher boiling fractions contained large amounts of olefins 
as shown by the extensive oxidation as the oils stood in contact with 
the air. The olefins were removed from the products by the use of 
fuming sulfuric acid followed by washing with caustic soda solution. 
The residual hydrocarbon mixture was fractionated over sodium. The 
various fractions were examined, and it was shown that pentanes, 
hexanes, heptanes, cyclohexane, methyl cyclopentane, heptanaphthene, 
octane, octonaphthene, nononaphthene, decanaphthene, hendecanaph- 
thene, dodecanaphthene, tetradecanaphthene, pentadecanaphthene, and 
higher naphthenes were present. In the highest boiling fractions and 
residue hydrocarbons poorer in hydrogen than the naphthenes were 
present. 

The polymerization of the olefins has been studied by Ipatiew.®- 
Isobutylene was heated to 380 to 390° C. in a closed tube.' From 500 
grams of isobutylene a liquid product was obtained that distilled" as 
shown below: 


° c 

Grams 

23-100 

70 

100- 150 

105 

150-1^ 

55 

190-215 

58 

215-260 

82 

260-280 

55 

over 280 

60 


The composition of all these fractions indicated that the lower boiling 
fraction contained paraffins as well as olefins, and that the higher 
bojling fractions were composed of olefins, polymethylenes and smaller 
amounts of paraffins. The presence of the olefins in the lower boiling 
fractions indica.ted that isobutylene polymerizes to di- and tri-iso- 
butylene. 

H CH, 


CH, 

>C = 

CK, 


H 


C < 
H 


+ 


H 

>C = 
H 


CH3 

C< - 

CH3 


CH3 

> >c= 

CH3 


C^C — CH 


X 

CHj 


3 


In this manner tri- and tetra-poljmeric products are formed from this 
and from other olefins. 


44 ( 1911 ), 2978I 
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Summary — Reactions o£ the Olefins in the Liquid State. 

From the above investigations it is evident that the butylenes, 
amylenes and hexylenes, when heated under pressure to temperatures 
between 200 and 400° C., form di-, tri-, tetra-, and probably higher 
polymers. The further course of the reactions involved is not clear, 
but the products are paraffins, polymethylenes, higher olefins, and hydro- 
carbons of lower hydrogen content than the olefins. 

Thermal Reactions of the Simpler Hydrocarbons. 

The thermal reactions of the simpler hydrocarbons methane, ethane, 
propane, butane, ethylene, propylene, butylene, acetylene, and propane 
are of small moment to the manufacturer of motor fuels, but of the 
greatest importance to the user of motor fuel. The real importance 
in this latter connection has not been appreciated, and is not now 
appreciated. I am of the opinion that fuller knowledge of the thermal 
reactions of these simple hydrocarbons that are always formed in 
extensive decompositions of the higher hydrocarbons will aid materially 
in explaining the complex phenomena of combustion within the cylin- 
ders of an explosion motor. For this reason a brief resume of our 
present knowledge' of this subject is included here, and references are 
given in order that the reader may further investigate the literature of 
the subject. 


Reactions of Methane. 

Methane is the most stable of all hydrocarbons at temperatures 
up to 1200° C. and is consequently found in all gaseous mixtures made 
by the decomposition of hydrocarbons. At higher temperatures 
(1800 to 2500® C.) acetylene is, formed from carbon and hydrogen, as 
shown by Pring and Hutton.®^ 

The methane-carbon-hydrogen equilibrium has been studied by a 
number of investigators, among whom may be mentioned Mayer and 
Altmayer,®^ Pring and Fairlie,®® and Coward and Wilson.®^ 

Coward and Wilson give the following as the composition of equi- 
librium mixtures of methane and hydrogen in contact with amorphous 
carbon at atmospheric pressure. 



1100® C. 

1000® C 

850“ c. 


% 

% 

% 

Methane 

0.6 

i.i 

2-S 

Hydrogen 

994 

98.9 

97-S 


At lower temperatures the reaction mixture did not come to equilibrium 
within any reasonable length of time. 


®/* Chem Soc ,, 89 (1906), 1591-1601. 

Ben, 40 (i907)» 2134-2144. 

^ Rep, 8 th Int Cong, App , Chem ,, 21, 
*®/. Chem , Soc ,, 115 (1919), 1380-7, 
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Pring and Faiiiie have shown that at 1300° C ^iivlene begins to 
be formed and that at 1650° C. the formation of acekdene starts » At 
those temperatures at which ethvlene and acetylene' are forfi:rd no 
exact determination of the methane equilibrium ’ is possible since this 
hydrocarbon is formed hy the decomposition of ethylene or acetylene. 
The amounts of methane in equilibrium at 1200 and 1500® C. art'givtn 
as 0.20 per cent and 0.07 per cent respectively. 

The investigations of the methane equilibrium are of interest, but 
it is perhaps inore important to know the rate of decom|x>sition of 
methane at various temperatures. 

•Bone and Coward found that the decomposition of methane was 
inappreciable at 700"^ C. In an experiment at 785° they found tliat 
91.6 per cent of the methane used was unchanged at the end of one 
hour. The results of other experiments are shovrn in Table LYII. 


TABLE LVII 

Products of Thermal Decomposition of Methane at Several Tem perjOTIES 


- 

r emperature 
(° C) 

Duration of 

Percentage Composition of the Gaseous Products 

Heating in 
Minutes 

Acetylene 

Unsaturated 

Hydrocarbons 

Methane 

Hydrogen 

98s 

I 

0*5 

0.3 

90.4 

8.8 

985 

5 

0.5 

0.5 

754 

23.6 

98s 

30 

nil 

0.35 

62.85 

36w8 

1000 

15 

nil 

1.3 

<55.25 

33-3 

1015 

60 

nil 

nil 

48.2 

51.2 

1150 

I 

0.5 

nil 

44.6 

54-9 

1150 

5 

nil 

nil 

27.25 

72.2s 

iido ........ 

60 

nil 

nil 

224 

77-7 

1150-1160 ... 

180 

nil 

nil 

9.1S 

90-85 


These authors came to the conclusion that the decomposition of methane 
is largely if not entirely a surface action. When the reaction vessel 
was filled with fragments of quicklime only 1.9 per cent of methane 
remained after 25 minutes of heating at 1030° C., and only 0.7 per 
cent after heating for one hour. The carbon formed by the decom- 
position of methane is of a peculiarly hard and lustrous variety, almost 
metallic in appearance, and quite different from the soft dull variety 
formed from acetylene or ethylene. 

Hollings and Cobb passed a mixture of equal parts of hydrogen 
and methane through an electrically heated tube. At 800® C. it was 
found that only 2 per cent of the methane was decomposed in one 
minute. At iioo*^ C., 65 per cent of the methane was d^omposed in 
47 seconds. 

Whitaker and Alexander showed that methane was the last gas 

World, 60 (1914), 379-884. / 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 7 (1915), 484-495.0 
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in a complex hydrocarbon mixture to be decomposed at temperatures 
between 1400° C. and 1600° C. 

From the foregoing investigations it is evident that the chief ther- 
mal reaction of methane is its dissociation into carbon and hydrogen. 

CH^^C-h2H. 

Other reactions such as CH4 -|- CH^ > CHg — CHg -j- Hg are 

possible, but are of minor importance. 

OTHER REFERENCES ON METHANE AND ITS THERMAL 
REACTIONS 

Lewes, J, Chem. Soc., 61 (1892), 322-338. Free. Roy. Soc,, 55 (1894), 90; 57 

(189s), 394. 

Bone and Jordan, /. Chem. Soc., 71 (1897), 41-46. 

Holgate, T., J. Gas Lighting, 106 (1909), 25-28, 84-86. 

Ipatiew, W., j . Prakt. Chem., 87 ( 1913) , 479-487. 

SiMMENSBACH, St. u. Eis., 33 (1913), 239-45. 

For a very complete bibliography and resume of the properties of 
methane see article by W. Ma.siloff and G. Egloff.®^ 

Reactions of Ethane. 

The thermal decomposition of ethane has been, the object of few 
investigations. The work of Bone and Coward is the only work of 
importance. In one experiment ethane was circulated through a tube 
heated to 675® C., and samples were withdrawn for analysis at inter- 
vals. The results are shown in Table LVIII. 

TABLE LVIII 

Products of Thermal Decomposition of Ethane at 675“ C. 


Time in 
Hours 

i.e., Ratio of Pres-, 

• A * 

sure in Apparatus to 
Initial Pressure 
(24Smm.) 

Per Cents 

Acety- 

lene 

Ethy- 

lene 

Ethane 

Methane 

Hydro- 

gen 

54 

147 

4.1 

24.7 

34.7 

8.4 

28.1 

154 

1.70 

5.1 

24.1 

9.8 

19.9 

41.1 

a.o 

r.8o 

2.8 

id4 

7.3 

32.9 

40.6 

do 

1.87 

1.9 

0.7 

2.0 

54 -S 

40.9 


i end of the experiment soft, flaky carbon was found in the 
n tube. A small amount of naphthalene was found, but appar- 
10 benzene. 

idently the reactions involved are, 

.Fhys. Chem., 22 (1918), 529-575.'^ 

, 93 (1908), 1197-1225. 
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CgHs ^ CH4 + H. 

CoH^ ^ CH. 4- Hi 
QH,^ 2 C-f H, ^ 

^2^3 -[- Ho 2 CH^ 

The last reaction is not suggested bv Bone and CuAvard. Thcv 
tnlate hydrogenation of nnsatii rated 'Residues,’’ such as —Cli /a-fl 
^CH. This seems unnecessary, for the reaction last written aHine 
IS one that would, he expected if reaction possibilities are coiisiderer! 
from the standpoint of molecular kinetics. It is of interest h) nrue 
the results of experiments in which mixtures composed of CM, : tN 
and CoHg : 3H2 were heated for one hour to 800^ C. in a closeci uibe' 
The resultant gaseous mixture contained 41 .2 ^ per cent of niethaiie 
when the ethane-hydrogen mixture w^as heated as compared to iSak 
per cent when the ethane-nitrogen mixture w’as heated. 

•f At 800'' C. ethane decomposes rapidly. In one minute’s heating 
I the gas had the composition acetylene 1.9 per cent, etlivleiie i 1.2 fxr 
I cent,, ethane 17.9 per cent, methane 31.3 per cent and iivdrogeii ^7.7 
‘ per cent. After one hour's heating only methane (63.75 cetit i 'and 
hydrogen (36.25 per cent) remained. 

One minute's heating of ethane at 1000° C resulted in an extensive 
decomposition. The composition of the resulting gas was acetvlene 
2.5 per cent, ethylene 6.9 per cent, ethane 5.5 per cent, nietliaiie* 32.6 
per cent, and hydrogen 52,5 per cent. The longer the time of heating 
the more extensive the decomposition. 

At temperatures between 1140 and 1185° C. the deconipositioii of 
ethane was very rapid. The gas scarcely survived a single rapid pas- 
sage through the hot tube. The product after five minutes’ heating 
was composed of methane 27.0 per cent and hydrogen 73.D per cent. 

The work of Hollings and Cobh adds nothing to the results of 
Bone and Coward, though it is confirmatory and worthy of mention. 

Reactions of Propane and Butane. 

The thermal reactions of propane and butane have not l)een thor- 
oughly studied, and it is impossible to discuss the subject in detail 

Zanetti,*^* and Zanetti and Leslie, have investigated the reactions 
of the propane-butane, and the ethane-propane fractions from natural- 
gas condensate. These researches were made largely for the pur pise 
of studying the formation of aromatic hydrocarbons from the simpler 
paraffins. Gases consisting of ethylene, propylene, and higher oleftiis, 
methane and unchanged ethane, propane, and butane, hydrogen, _ and 
aromatic hydrocarbons were formed. The liquid products consisted 
of benzene, toluene, naphthalene and other aromatic hydrocarbons. 

J. G. Davidson working in Professor Zanetti's laboratory studied 

World , 5o (iqi4), 879-884. 

^7. InL Eng, Chem., 8 (1916), 674-79. 

^*7. Ind. Eng. Chem,, 8 (1916), 777‘-79- 
Eng, Chem,, lo (191^1 901-^ 10. 
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the decomposition of the ethane-propane fraction of natural condensates 
with still greater care. The reactions of this gas mixture were investi- 
gated between the temperatures 550^^ C. and 850° C., and at pressures 
of o, 25, 50, 75, and 100 lbs. gage. Ethylene, less propylene and 
butylene, and a large amount of butadiene were the olefinic products. 
The other products were methane, hydrogen, and aromatic hydro- 
carbons. 

Apparently therefore, the reactions of these lower molecular weight 
paraffins are not unlike those of the higher paraffins : 


CH3CH2CH3 

CHgCH^CHXHg 


CH. ri: CH, 4- CH, 


CH3CH: 




Dissociation of ethane or ethylene and decomposition of methane account 
for the presence of hydrogen. The butadiene was formed by the 
polymerization of ethylene, and the aromatic hydrocarbons by the 
polymerization of the butadiene, or possibly of the mono-oleins, to 
liydro-aromatic compounds that were subsequently dehydrogenated. 


Reactions of Ethylene. 

Ethylene, next to methane, is the most important of the gaseous 
hydrocarbons. It is found in large quantity whenever the higher 
paraffins or the polymethylenes are thermally decomposed. The reac- 
tions of ethylene are therefore of importance. 

Day,^® in summing up the work of Fourcroy, De-Wilde, Buff, Hoff- 
man, Berthelot, Marchand, Grove, and Magnus, says: ‘Tt seems clear 
that at the highest temperatures ethylene separates directly into its 
elements. Below this point marsh gas and carbon are obtained 

(C2H4 > CH^-f-C), then marsh gas and several liquid products, 

among them benzene, styrene, etc., under certain conditions.’’ Day 
circulated ethylene through a glass tube heated to various temperatures 
for different lengths of time. No change in volume was observed in 
14 hours’ heating at 300° C. At 344° C., a contraction of one-twen- 
tieth of the original volume took place in 24 hours, and as no methane 
or hydrogen was found in the gas Day concluded that condensation 
had taken place. At 400'’ C., 132 cc. of ethylene contracted to 63 cc. 
in 1 71 hours. No hydrogen was present in the final gas, which was 
a mixture of 22.4 c.. methane, 24.8 cc. ethane, and 15.6 cc. ethylene or 
other olefins. 

Norton and Noyes passed ethylene slowly through a glass tube 
heated to a red heat for 60 cm. of its length. The products passed 
out through a series of U-tubes immersed in a freezing mixture, then 
through ammoniacal cuprous chloride, through bromine, and finally to 
a gasometer. Carbon was deposited in the tube. From the liquid 
condensed in the freezing mi:?cture benzene and naphthalene were iso- 
lated. Only traces of acetylene were in the gases, and the authors 

^Am, Chem. 8 (1886), 1S3-X67. 

Chem. 8 (1886), 153-167. 
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concluded that if acetylene were formed it must have been dtv.i!nn.'i;cd 
in the tube. The liquid bromides collected consisted chiefly of ethvleiie 
dibromide, but also contained some methylene dibromide, propVlene 
dibromide, and butylene dibromide. The solid bromides had the^com- 
position of CiHeEr,, and Forton and Noyes believed that this could 
be explained by the reaction 2C2H4 QHe -f- Ho. The g-ases col- 
lected consisted of methane and ethane. ' ” 

The most valuable -work on the thermal reactions of ethylene is 
that of Bone and Coward."’’ They circulated the gas for a period of 
'zYz hours through a tube heated to 570 to 580° C. Acetylene, ethane, 
methane, hydrogen, and aromatic hydrocarbons were produced in quan- 
tity. The carbon separated was negligible. Methane accumulated 
rapidly and continuously, hydrogen accumulated during the first 60 
minutes and then decreased slightly, and acetylene varied somewhat 
irregularly from 12 per cent of the gases after 2 minutes’ heating to 
6 per cent of the gases at the end of the experiment. The weight of 
carbon in the gases diminished progressively until at the end of the 
experiment it was only one-half that contained at the beginning. 

The authors believe that acetylene is a primary dissociation product 
of ethylene. 

C2H4 C2H2 -{- 

They contend that their experimental work proves that Lewes was in 
error in his belief that the main reaction involved in the decomposition 
of ethylene was 

3QH4 + 

for were this the reaction, the rate of accumulation of methane would 
be % the rate of disappearance of ethylene, whereas, in fact, it is only 
Methane is stable at the temperatures used in this experiment. 

The above experiment also proves that the reaction 

C2H4 > C -f CH4 

is of small importance at 570 to 580° C. 

The results of the treatment of ethylene at 800° C. are shown in 
Table LIX. In this instance the gas was not circulated but was simply 
heated in the reaction vessel. A larger separation of carbon and a 
smaller formation of aromatic hydrocarbons occurred at 800° C. than 
at 580° C. Acetylene and ethane were still produced, but to a lesser 
extent than at the lower temperature. Methane was found in much 
larger quantity, the ratio of CH4.H2 never falling below 3.0 as com- 
pared to a ratio of less than i.o at 580° C. The_ authors explain this 
on the basis of the assumption that unsaturated residues such as = CHj 
or = CH are hydrogenated. 

It was shown that when mixtures of ethylene with hydrc^en and 
with nitrogen in the proportion. CjH* -j- 3H2 and C,H4 + 3N2 were 

Chetn. Soc., 93 (1908), 115^-1225. 
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TABLE LIX 

Products of Thermal Treatmemt of Ethyleije at Soo° C. 


Time of Heating in Minutes 


the Products 

I 

5 

15 

30 

GH. 

3.00 

23.9 

3-85 

nil 

C=H4 

57.25 

14 

9 - 6 S 

0.9 

C=Ho 

3.25 

5.0 

1-3 

nil 

CH 4 

29.4 

534 

644s 

67.7 

Hs - 

7.1 

17.0 

20.75 

3 M 


thermally treated the percentage of methane in the gaseous products was 
43.5 in the case of the hydrogen mixture and only 13.8 in the case of 
the nitrogen mixture. 

When ethylene was heated at 950° C. 90 per cent decomposed within 
one minute, and scarcely any survived a is-minute treatment. Only 
small amounts of aromatic hydrocarbons were produced, but large 
quantities of carbon separated. The gases were largely methane and 
hydrogen. At ri8o° C. the results were similar. Ethylene was rapidly 
and completely decomposed into carbon, methane, and hydrogen. 

The polymerization of ethylene was studied by W. Ipatiew.^® The 
gas was compressed to 70 atmospheres in an iron tube. Polymeriza- 
tion started at 325° C., was moderately rapid at 350'', and very rapid 
at 380 to 400° C. The residual examined after a typical experiment had 
the composition CnH2n 52.8 per cent, Ho 4.2 per cent, CnHgn-o 43 per 
cent. Forty to fifty grams of liquid products were produced from an 
original quantity of 30 liters of ethylene. The liquid products were 
shown to be composed of olefins, paraffins, and large amounts of poly- 
methylenes. These products boiled from 24° C. to well over 280° C. 
Ipatiew comments on the fact that the polymerization did not occur 
if pressure was not applied. When ethylene was slowly led through 
an iron tube at 600° C. little change occurred. Ipatiew expressed the 
opinion that ethylene polymerized to polymethylenes just as acetylene 
polymerized to henzene. 

H. Hollings and J. W. Cobb"^^ passed a gas mixture containing 
30.6 per cent ethylene, 47.7 per cent methane, and 41.7 per cent hydro- 
gen through a tube heated to 800^ C. The gases exiting from the tube 
after 45 seconds heating contained 4.5 per cent ethylene, 54.4 per cent 
methane, 40.3 per cent hydrogen and 0.8 per cent acetylene. No hen- 
zene or ethane were found. Methane and acetylene appeared to be the 

chief products. Apparently the reactions taking place were; CgHg ^ 

CH4 4 " C and C2H4 > C2H2 -f- Hg. The first of these reactions 

was much the most important. A contraction in volume took place 
which the authors believed resulted from the formation of liquid prod- 

44 (1911), 2978-^7* 

Ga^ World, 60 (1914)^879-84. ; . 
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nets. At iioo'' C. the ethylene was decomposed completely in 35 sec- 
onds’ heating. 

While it must be admitted that the work of the above mentioned 
investigators has not entirely clarified the course of the reactions in- 
volved when ethylene is heated at various temperatures, it can at least 
he said that we are possessed of fair indications as to the nature of 
these reactions. 

The most important reaction at temperatures up to 700® C. is the 
dissociation into acetylene and hydrogen. 

HoC == CH2 5=^ HC = CH + H. 

The polymerization of ethylene to higher olefins or polymetliylenes 
is also indicated. 

■R,C = CK, +M,C = CH, > H3C — CH^ — CH = CH, 

CH2 

/ \ 

■ 'SQH* ; > CHj CHs 

1 I 

. CHj ■ CHj 

: \ / 

... .CH, 

The velpqitj’ of these reactions may be slow except when pressure is 
applied,, but the presence in reaction products of the polymethylenes, 
an4’a:lso.of a variety of open chains hydrocarbons of more than two 
carbon atoms, shows that changes of this sort occur to some extent. 

• The presence of hydrogen in the gaseous products formed at tem- 
peratires under 700° C. may be explained by the dissociation of 
ethylene into acetylene and hydrogen, and also by the fact that acetylene 
decorhposes into carbon and hydrogen. 

■ In the, presence of hydrogen reactions with this gas take place. 
Thus ethylene . is hydrogenated to ethane 

■'< QH*+ 

Etliane in all probability also reacts with hydrogen. 

The datter reaction explains in part at least the presence of methane in 

the gdseous products at temperatures under 700° C. 

-It' seems unnecessary to postulate the existence of free radios 

such as =CH2 or = CH, as has been done by Bone and Co^rd. Ihe 

reactions can be explained equally well on the basis of the ordinary 
conceptions of the nnolecular hypothesis. , . 1 • . 

, . At temperatures above 700° C. the decomposition of ethylene into 
carbon and methane is the reaction of importance. 

QH* » C + CH, 
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This probably explains the more extensive separation of carbon 
and the more rapid formation of methane. 

At temperatures above 1200® C., the decomposition of ethylene is 
very rapid and complete. The products are carbon, hydrogen, and 
methane. 

OTHER. REFERENCES ON THERMAL REACTION OF ETHYLENE 

Lewes, V. B., /. Chem. Soc., 61 (1892), 322-38. /. Soc, Chem. Fnd,, 11 (1892), 

584-90. Proc^ Roy, Soc., Lon., 55 (1894), 90. Trans. Inc. Inst, Gas, Eng., 

ro (1900), 111-133. 

Losanitch:, S., and Jovitchitch, M. Z., Ber., 30 (1897), 135-9. de Montmollin. 

Bull. Soc. Chim., 19 (1916), 242-7. Chem. Ahs., 10 (1916), 2871. 

For a complete review and bibliography of the properties and reac- 
tions of ethylene see the article by Wm. Malisoff and G. Eglofif.®^ 

Reaction. o£ Acetylene. 

.Berthelot advanced the theory that acetylene played a fundamental 
role in the chemical rearrangement of hydrocarbon systems. He be- 
lieved it to be the stopping point between decomposition and synthesis. 
Berthelot’s conceptions have been disproved by the work of many 
investigators, and acetylene assumes a place of secondary importance 
in the general scheme of the thermal reactions of hydrocarbons. 

The presence of acetylene in hydrocarbon gases formed by decom- 
posing higher hydrocarbons has been noted by several investigators 
among whom may be mentioned V. B. Lewes, Haber and Oechel- 
hauser,®^ Worstall and Biirwell,®^ and Noyes, Blinks, and Morey,®* 
Bone and Coward showed that at 500° C. the principal change under- 
gone by acetylene was condensation, with decomposition into its ele- 
ments second in importance, and hydrogenation to ethylene, ethane, and 
methane least important. At 600° C. the relationship was found to be 
much the same. At 800® C. the gas ^‘flashed,” and the temperature 
locally was much higher than 800° C. The most important feature of 
the results at this temperature was the higher proportion of methane 
in the resultant gases. This could be accounted for, according to Bone 
and Coward, by assuming the hydrogenation of = CH residues formed 
momentarily by the breaking of a triple bond. They strengthened this 
argument by heating acetylene in nitrogen and in hydrogen, in the ratio 
of C2H2 + 3N2, and C2H2 -)- 3H2, when it was found that five times 
as much methane was formed when the gas was mixed with hydrogen 
as when the change took place in nitrogen. Condensation occurred at 
800° C., but far less extensively than at lower temperatures. At 

*®/. Fhys. Chem., 23 (1919), 65-138- 

®/. Soc. Chem. Ind., ii (1892), 584-90. 

“ T Gashel, 39 (1896), 377-82, 3S5-99, 435-39, 45^-55, 799-8o5, 813-18, 830-34 
t. Chem. L, 19 (1897), 815-845- 
im. Cheifk Soc.j 16 (1894), 688-97. 
m See., 93 (1908), 1197-1225. 
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1 100° C. condensation was still less important, decomposition into the 
elements being the chief change. The most favorable temperatures 
for the condensation of acetylene lie between r>oo and 700® C. 

A number of other investigators have studied the polyiiierization of 
acetylene. Among these may he mentioned Bert helot Lewes^*" 
Jacobson,®® Haber, Sabatier and Senderens,®*-^ and Aiischiitz.^® The 
most complete work is that of Meyer and his associates A com- 
plete list of the hydrocarbons identified by Clever as condensation 
products of acetylene includes heixylene, benzene, toluene, o-, m-. and 
p-xylene, styrene, pseudocumene, mesitylene, inderie, hvdrindeiie, 
naphthalene, hydronaphthalene, a and (3 methyl-naphthalene, 1-4, 
dimethyl-naphthalene, diphenyl, acenaplithene, fluorene, antliracene, 
phenanthrene, fluoranthrene, pyrene, and chrysene. 

The reactions of acetylene may be summarized by saying that up 
to 700° C. acetylene polymerizes fairly rapidly to benzene and a large 
number of other aromatic compounds. Decomposition into carbon and 
hydrogen is of secondary importance at these temperatures, and hydro- 
genation to ethylene, ethane, and methane is least important At 
slightly higher temperatures the condensation reactions are not so rapid 
as the decomposition into carbon and hydrogen, or the reaction of 
hydrogen with acetylene. At temperatures of 1100® C. and above the 
decomposition into carbon and hydrogen is the all important reaction. 


Reactions of Diolefins and Acetylenes. 

Investigations of the thermal reactions of the diolefins and higher 
acetylenes have been very few. Standinger, Endle, and Harold®^ 
investigated the thermal reactions of the butadiene hydrocarbons. The 
quartz reaction tube used was 1,5 meters long and 1.5 centimeters in 
diameter. Isoprene vapors were passed through the tube at the rate 
of 19 grams per hour and at a temperature of 750° C. The products 
from 349 grams of isoprene were 124.7 grams of gas, 196.0 grains 
of tar, and 15.8 grams of "‘coal.’’ The gas contained 13.6 per cent un- 
saturated hydrocarbons (mostly ethylene), 5^^^ ^*3 cent methane, 
and 23.5 to 19.9 per cent hydrogen. The tar consisted of aromatic 

hydrocarbons. j j t 

At 400 to 500® C. the isoprene was partly unchanged, and partly 
polymerized to unsaturated hydrocarbons. Some terpene-like sub- 
stances were formed. At 600 to 700® C. an almost complete transfonna- 
tion to a mixture of olefins polymers was observed, and above 800® C. 
aromatic hydrocarbons were formed almost exclusively. 

Reduction of the pressure diminished the rate of polymerization. 


^ AnfL Chim. Phys-., 9, iv, 445, 469. 

^Tram. Inc. Inst. Gas Eng., 10 (1900), iii-ii3* 

10 (1877), S 5 S- 

^ C . r,j 13 1, iv (1900), 267-70. 

11 (1878), 1215. . ^ 

^^Ber.,45 (1912), i6op-33;46 (1913), 3183-99; 47 2765-74; SO (I 9 i 7 ). 

422-41; 51 (1918), 1571-87. 

46 (ipii)- 2466-77- 
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Isoprene at 15 mm. pressure could be distilled several times over a 
platinum spiral heated to bright redness without notable change. 

I -3 butadiene, and 2-3 dimethyl butadiene, at 800° C. yielded 

aromatic hydrocarbons. 

The investigators believed the formation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
to be the result of the formation, first, of hydroaromatic polymers, 
followed by additional polymerization and condensation with the 
diolefins to form products of high molecular weight. These terpenes 
or poly terpenes then decomposed into aromatic substances. 

S. V. Lebedev and B. K. Merezhkovski have written at length 
on the polymerization of the olefin hydrocarbons. Five types of poly- 
merization are considered, representing the reactions taking place when 
compounds of the types of styroleiie, stilbene, acetylene, alleiie, and 
divinyl polymerize. Polymers produced from cyclic monomers readily 
dissociate. Compounds of conjugated double-bonded structure poly- 
merize most readily. The nature of the products in any case depends 
on the temperature, the nature of catalysts used, and the light. Symmet- 
rical diethylenes yield only one dimer whereas unsymmetrical diolefins 
give more than one. Unlike isomerization, polymerization is not a 
reversible reaction in many cases. Usually the reactions resulting in 
the formation of dimers and polymers are concurrent and not con- 
secutive. The constitution of the compleuc polymers is unknown in 
most cases. 

The allene derivatives polymerize much more readily than the 
derivatives of di vinyl. A continuous series of products from dimers 
to hexamers and above are formed, whereas in the case of the di vinyl 
derivatives the polymerization products between dimers and high di- 
polymers are not formed. The dimers from allene compounds are 
cyclic divinyl derivatives, and the high polymers are cyclobutane deriva- 
tives. In the polymerization of the allenes the union takes place at 
the central carbon atom. Owing to the ready change of allene into 
divinyl derivatives the polymerization products of the allenes frequently 
contain substances obtainable from the divinyls. 

The following conclusions were drawn with reference to the velocity 
of polymerization (v). The displacement of a substituting group from 
an end to a middle carbon atom in the case of a divinyl group increases 
(v). The reverse decreases (v). Formation of a cyclic compound 
from an open-chain conjugated system increases (v). Formation of 
a cyclic compound from an open-chain conj ugated system increases (v). 
In homologous series (v)' increases with an increase in the molecular 
weight of the substituting group, when the latter is at an end carbon 
atom, and decreases when it is at one of the middle carbon atoms. In 
the allene series (v) is independent of the position of the substituting 
groups, but increases with increase in the molecular weight of the 
substituting groups. 

The article presents a mass of detailed information regarding the 
polymerization products obtainable from a number of hydrocarhops. 

^I» Rus^. Fhys. Chem. Soc,i 45 I 249 “i 3 ^^- 
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In a further article Lebedev®* states that upon ovidato” tre ••• '• 
menzation products of the allenes yield readiiv identinnble'de-'" "-r 
of glutanc acid. They are also opticallv active, -tt-herea- the 
from the other diolefins are optically inactive. ^ 

B. K. Merezlikovski studied the polymerization of 
allene. Much detailed information is presented. ^ “ ^ 

L. M. Kiicherov«« studied the isomeric transfurinati-.>n 10' 
diethylene hydrocarbons. 

The Formation and Thermal Reactions of Aromatic Hydro- 
carbons. ^ 

The formation of. aromatic hydrocarbons and the reactions of tlieise 
hydrocarbons are subjects of possible importance to the producer and 
user of motor fuels. The quantity of benzene, toluene, the xvleiie< 
and higher homologues used as motor fuel is now, and for a long time 
will be limited to a few per cent of the total motor fuel consumption 
of the country. But it may be that in the processes of thermal reaction 
within the cylinders of an engine aromatic hydrocarbons may be fornied 
and then burned. Should this be demonstrated the whole subiect 
matter relative to these hydrocarbons would be of more importance. 

Aromatic hydrocarbons are formed from other hydrocarbons in 
several ways. The condensation of acetylene to benzene, or of the 
higher acetylenes to benzene homologues, has been thoroughly demon- 
strated. Yet it is improbable that aromatic hydrocarbons are formed 
in this way when paraffin or polymethylene hydrocarbons are thermally 
treated. Davidson demonstrated that when acetylene, even in so 
small a proportion as i.r/ per cent by volume, was mixed with the 
light hydrocarbons of natural-gas condensate, and the mixture passed 
through a heated tube at temperatures from 550 to 950® C. acet- 
ylene could always be detected in the effluent gas mixture. Yet acet- 
ylene has often been reported as absent from the gases formed in the 
thermal decomposition of paraffin, or polymethylene hydrocarbons. On 
the other hand the formation of benzene and aromatic substances by 
the dehydrogenation of the naphthenes is a probable reaction.®^' 

The naphthenes may be present in the raw material that is being 
processed, or these hydrocarbons may be synthesized by the jwlymeriza- 
tion of olefins. This subject has already been discussed. 

Lastly, B. T. Brooks and R. F. Bacon believe that the aromatic 
hydrocarbons are in part formed through the decomposition of com- 
pounds containing the phenyl or other aromatic radical. They syn- 
thesized phenyl paraffins, and showed that these compounds when 

*V. Ru^s.Fhys. Chem. S'oc., 45 (1913), 1390-1. 

J. Ru^s, Fhys. Chem. Coe., 45 ( 1913) , 1940-74. 

** J. Rj^ss. Fhys, Chem. Soc., 45 ( 1913) , 1634-54. 

” ;. Ind. Eng. Chem., 10 (191S), 901-10. 

Ber., 44 (i9i0» 3121-25; 45 (1912), 3679-81. 

^ J, Chem, Soc., 107 (1915), 1582-87. 

44 (1911), 2978, 2987. J, Soc. Chem, Ind., 36 (i 927 )» 3- 
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decomposed yielded benzene. However, Ogloblin has shown that 
the naphthenes decompose readily at 525° C. and less rapidly at lower 
temperatures. Hence, though it is entirely possible that Brooks and 
his collaborators are correct in their contentions, the formation of 
aromatic hydrocarbons in this manner is yet open to confirmation. 

The reactions of the aromatic hydrocarbons themselves have been 
studied by a number of workers. The investigations of Rittman, 
Byron, and Egloff,^^^ Rittman and Dufton and Cobb,^°® and 

Zanetti and Eglolf are of particular interest. Rittman and his co- 
workers studied the reactions of benzene, xylenes, toluene, naphthalene, 
and anthracene under the influence of various temperatures and pres- 
sures. From cymene it was found possible to produce all the other 
hydrocarbons. Xylene gave toluene, benzene, naphthalene, and anthra- 
cene, but no cymene. From toluene, the hydrocarbons benzene, anthra- 
cene, and naphthalene could be made. Benzene yielded only naph- 
thalene, and anthracene; and naphthalene formed anthracene but none 
of the others. Diphenyl, methylnaphthalene and methylanthracene, and 
phenanthrene were formed in smaller amounts. 

Zanetti and Egloff studied the decomposition of benzene between 
the temperatures 500 and 800° C. The chief products were di- 
phenyl, diphenyl benzenes, carbon, and gas. The formation of diphenyl 
began at 500° C. The gas consisted of hydrogen saturated with ben- 
zene vapor. No acetylene was present- No naphthalene was found in 
the decomposition products. This is at variance with the results of 
Rittman, Byron, and EglofF. The formation of diphenyl was not 
favored by any catalyst, though the decomposition of benzene into 
carbon and hydrogen was more rapid in the presence of iron or nickel, 
and, at temperatures above 750 C. in the presence of copper. The 
formation of diphenyl was most rapid at 750° C. 

Dufton and Cobb’s results are also at variance with those of Ritt- 
man and his co workers, but in general agreement with those of Zanetti 
and Egloff. They found that at temperatures between 500 and 
900^^ C. the first product formed from benzene was diphenyl. Also 
compounds such as diphenyl benzene were formed. Toluene yielded 
ditolyl, and also stilbene, naphthalene, anthracene and soft pitches. 
The presence of hydrogen or of inert mixtures had a marked effect 
on the nature and extent of the reactions. This will be taken up under 
the discussion of the effect of atmospheres of^ hydrogen. 

Several investigators have shown that diphenyl is formed from 
?nzene^°^ at temperatures of 500 to 1000 "" C. The optimum tem- 
rature is apparently about 750° C. 

Ang. Chem., 18 (1905), 540. 

Ind, Eng. Chem., 7 09 ^ 5 ), 1019-2^. 

Tir „ 4 . Chem.Eng., 14 (1916), 15-18. 

150 (1920), 588-91* 

Eng. Chem., 9 (iQi?), 350-56. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

£er.,g (i876)i 547* Meyer, Ber., 45 (1912), 1609-33. Ipatiew, /. 
Chem. Soc., 39 (1907), 681. Smith and Lewcock, /. JPhys , 
>i (1912), 1453-58. Zanetti and Egloff, J. Ind. Eng, Chem., 9 
Cobb and Dufton, Chem, Trade. J,, 63 (1918), 197-8. 
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Tke pneral reacdon tendency in the aromatic series is such that 
monocyclic compounds of high molecular weight upon thermal trea- 
ment yield monocyclic substances of lower molecular weight \t ♦l-e 
same time a tendency for the formation of polycyclic compomidc^ I 
exhibited. ^ ‘ " 
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The Influence of H7drogen and Inert Atmospheres on the Ther- 
mal Reactions of Hydrocarbons. 

The influence of hydrogen and inert atmospheres on the thenml 
reactions of hydrocarbons is a matter of importance to both the pro- 
ducer and the user of motor fuels. The presence of hydrogen, of 
methane, or other products of the thermal decomposition has an in- 
fluence on the course of the thermal reactions. This may be chemical ; 
or it may be due to the increase in volume, and, as a consequence 
thereof, the change in concentration, and also of the duration of heat- 
ing. Furthermore the low molecular weight gases serve as energy 
carriers. The light molecules strike the walls of the hating vessel 
and then dart out again into the reacting vapors to give up their kinetic 
energy to the slower moving molecules. Thus, as a consequence of 
the dilution of the hydrocarbon vapors hy inert molecules, fewer con- 
tacts take place between the heating-vessel wall and the hyircxcarbon 
molecules. Since the material of the wall generally exerts some cata- 
l)rtic effect the fewer the contacts the less the destructive decomposition. 
T^is is in all probability the explanation of the **protective^’ action of 
inert gases. 

The gas manufacturer has long recognized that better results are 
obtained when gas-oil is decomposed in ^^hlue'^ water-gas than when 
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tlie oil-gas is made separately and then mixed with '‘'blue-gas/’ The 
oil refiner has not generally adopted similar methods in his cracking 
processes, though there are at least two processes used commercially 
that employ steam as an inert medium. These are the processes of 
Greenstreet and of the New Process Oil Company. Numerous other, 
patents on processes involving the use of steam or hydrogen have been 
issued. 

The connection between the use of inert atmospheres and the 
utilization of motor fuels is possibly less evident. However, concurrent 
with the process of oxidation occurring in the cylinders of an explosion 
motor is the process of thermal decomposition and dissociation. The 
air, and the hydrogen and methane formed during the decomposition, 
act either as inert gases or take part directly in the succession- of 
chemical changes. The ultimate result is influenced profoundly by 
the presence of these substances. 

It is to be regretted, therefore, that our knowledge, of the effect 
of inert gases or of gases such as hydrogen or methane that may have 
direct chemical effects is so limited. 

Bone and Coward have studied the decomposition of ethane in 
nitrogen and hydrogen. Mixtures of the proportions i CgHg : 3N2 and 
I CgHg : 3H2 were heated at 800° C. for one hour. The ethane in each 
instance was completely decomposed, the ultimate products being car- 
bon, hydrogen, and methane. Eighty per cent of the original carbon 
content of the hydrogen-ethane mixture appeared in the products as 
methane. This was 2.27 times as much 'methane as was formed in the 
case of the ethane-nitrogen mixtures. Similar results were obtained 
when mixtures of ethylene with nitrogen or hydrogen were heated at 
800° C. for an hour. In this instance 3.15 times as much methane 
was formed in the hydrogen mixture as in the nitrogen mixture. Their 
results on the decom|wsitioii of acetylene are also of interest. At 
800° C. the decomposition products from an hour’s heating of acetylene 
contained 43 per cent of methane. This is difficult to explain except 
on the basis of the hydrogenation of acetylene by the hydrogen formed 
in the early part of the reaction period. This was confirmed by the 
fact that when mixtures of the composition i CgHg : 3N2 and 
I C2H2 : 3H2 were heated one hour at 800° C. the products from the 
acetylene-hydrogen mixture contained 4.85 times as much methane as 
the products from the acetylene-nitrogen mixture. 

The results of R, Meyer are confirmatory of those of Bone and 
Coward in so far as the decomposition of acetylene alone or in atmos- 
pheres of hydrogen is concerned. 

The protective action of gases is the basis of the Del Monte 
process of coal carbonization. The inert gases are circulated through 
the coal gas retorts, thus preventing excessive decomposition. 

Hempel stuched the gasification of oils in hydrogen and in 

^* 7 , Ckem . Soc.j 93 (i9<>8), 115^-1225. 

(1912), 160^1033. 

Fnifut ., 174 (1912), 1-33. . . 
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carbon monoxide. The gas-vapor mixture was led tlirou^^h a tr-e 
i6 inches long heated by a row of .Bunsen burners. The rate" 
feed was i.6 to 2.0 grams of oil per minute. A. dimunition of volin e 
15 per cent took place when hydrogen was introduced in the "ratio "f 
iH2:2 oil-gas. The gaseous products made in the presence of 
gen showed a 15 per cent gain in heat of combustion over the 
oil-gas. The separation of carbon was less, and the tars more diihl 
in the hydrogen-oil-vapor experiments. 

From very limited evidence Hempel concluded that the cracking r f 
oils ill atmospheres of carbon monoxide or nitrogen caused no change 
in the volume of gas produced from the oil. The dccomp3sithn was 
of a somewhat different nature, however, as the gas formed contained 
less methane and more ethylene and other olefins. 

Whitaker and Rittnian^^- noted that the q_uantitv of gas {ormed. 
from a given weight of oil increased when the oil was decomposed iii 
atmospheres of hydrogen. The quality of the gas was also improved, 
and the tar and carbon formation lessened. More hydrogen entered 
into combination at ordinary pressure than when the pressure was 
reduced to 0,75 pounds absolute. 

The influence of hydrogen on the thermal reactions of livdro- 
carbons was studied by Whitaker arid Leslie.^^® 

So far as -the influence of hydrogen on the thermal reactions of 
paraflin hydrocarbons is concerned this work is the most exhaustive 
that has ever been attempted. The furnace and accessory apparatus 
used was designed and built by Doctors M. C. Whitaker" and C. M. 
Alexander, and was used by them in studying the manufacture of oil- 
gases. Since this furnace was so easily controllable and so satisfactory 
for experimental purposes the details of its construction are shown in 
Figures .95 and 96. 

The heating was effected by the passage through the carbon resist- 
ance tube of a 60-cycle alternating current from a 50 K.W. generator. 
The resistance tube was 38.5 inches long and one inch in internal 
diameter. 

Figures 97 and 98 show the results obtained when a paraffin base 
kerosene of 0.800 sp. gr. and of 150 to 265® C. boiling range was 
decomposed alone and in atmospheres of hydrogen. The volumetric 
ratios of oil-gas to hydrogen approximated oil-^s and i 

oil-gas. The temperatures are indicated in the Figures, The results 
are expressed as cubic centimeters (0° C., 760 mm.) of the various 
gaseous hydrocarbon substances formed from each cubic centimeter 
of oil- 

The presence of the hydrogen in the oil-gas may obviously have 
at least three eflfects. 

^J,Tnd. Eng, Chem., 6 (1914) , 472-79. 

Dissertation submitted by E. H. Leslie in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Doctoris Degree, Columbia University, 1916. /, Jni. 
and Eng, Chem, (An abstract of the experimental work published jointly 
with Dr. M. C. Whitaker under whom this work was done.) 8 (1916), S93-fci, 
684-695. 
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1 . Dilutioa — whereby 
the partial pressures o£ all 
gaseous substances are de- 
creased. 

2. Increase in total vol- 
ume — whereby the time of 
heating the hydrocarbon 
molecules is less than in 
making straight oil-gas. 

3. Hydrogenation, or 
reaction, of the various hy- 
drocarbons with hydrogen. 

The diminution' of the 
partial pressures tends to 
favor those reactions that 
result in the formation of a 
larger number of mole- 
cules. 

The decrease in the 
time of heating causes a 
less extensive decomposi- 
tion. 

The chief result of hy- 
drogenation is the forma- 
tion of a larger proportion 
of methane as a result of 
such reactions as : 


CgHg Hg - 


2 CH, 

2CH. 


Though it is difficult to 
show quantitatively the ef- 
fect of these three factors, 
the effect of the last two is 
shown qualitatively in the 
accompanying figures. 

At 621"^ C. the lessened 
time of heating causes a 
smaller formation of hy- 
drocarbons in the case of 
the hydrogen oil-gas mix- 
tures, except at very low 
oil rates, or conversely, when the time of heating was long, and a 
mixture. 

At 723^ C I H2:2 oil-gas, the same effect is seen in the case of 
the formation of methane and of illuminants (gas soluble in fuming 
H2SO4). But ethane is formed in larger quantity in the hydrogen 
gas mixture than in the oil-gas alone. The ‘'protective^' influence of 
hydrogen, already explained for inert gases in general, and the lessened 


Fig. 95. — ^Apparatus for Studying the Thermal 
Reactions of Hydrocarbons. 
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time of heating are responsible for this phenomenon. Apparently a 
small amount of ethane is formed readily from the oil, but this gas 
is easily decomposed thermally. 



Ml o£ these effects are accentuated at 7^3° C. when the proportion 
o£ h^droUn L increased to oil-gas. The marked increase of 

eiane to^a maximtim at an oil feed-rate of 5 cc. per mmnte is notable. 
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minute 
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OH Rate - cc. per mmute . 

Pic. 98.-Gaseoas Prodiacts Formed when Paraffin-Base Kerosene is Decomposed 
Alone or in Hydrogen at 825 C. 
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This is possibly due to hydrogenation of ethylene. The lesser forma- 
tion of ethane in the hydrog-en-gas experiments in whicli the oil-rate 
was over 20 cc. per minute indicate that the time of heating in these 
runs was insufficient for the extensive occurrence of those reactions 
that form ethane. 

The use of higher temperatures somewhat changes the relationships. 
At 825° C. reaction rates are much more rapid than at 723° C The 
lessened time of heating due to admixture of the hydrogens, therefore, 
has a beneficial effect 



Fig. 99. — Formation of Ethane, Methane, and Gaseous Olefins from Paraffin- 

Base Kerosene. 

Figure 99 shows that the extent of the formation of ethane, 
methane, and gaseous olefins or '^illuminants’^ at various temperatures 
and oil-rates, and also shows the nicety of adjustment between the 
effects of temperature and time of heating. 

Figure 100 shows the total number of cc. of methane, ethane, and 
illuminants formed from each cubic centimeter of oil at 621® C., 
723® C., and 825® C., at varying rates of oil-feed. The marked in- 
crease in the amount of carbon appearing in the products in gaseous 
form shows that at the lower oil-rates destructive decomposition has 
been lessened, and that reactions have taken place between the hydro- 
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carbons and the hydrogen. Tliis is conftrmed hv Figure loi showni.. 
approximately the number of cubic centimeters of hvdrogeii absorbed 
during the passage of the hydrogen-gas mixtures through the reac- 
hon tube. ® 

A most interesting investigation of the reactions of benzene and 
toluene, in vapor form, alone, and in the presence of either hvdro^er 
or nitrogen, has been made by S. F. Dufton and J. W Cobh 

The gas-vapor mixtures were passed through a coke column in ar 
electrically heated quartz tube j% inches in diameter. The time of 
contact was approximately 12 seconds. 

Benzene in nitrogen started to form condensation products at 500' C. 
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Fic. 100. — ^Total Volume of Hydrocarbon Gases Formed per Cubic Centimeter 
of Paraffin-Base Kerosene Decomposed at 621° C., 723° C.^ and 825® C. 


Hydrogen was eliminated, and the first product was diphenyL At 
750° C. the reactions are much more complex, and at 920® C. free 
carbon is formed in quantity. When benzene is mixed with hydrogen 
(r2H2: iCgHe-vapor) nnolecular condensation and decomposition w^ere 
almost completely prevented at 75a C. The reversibility of the 
diphenyl condensation was proved by passing diphenyl and hydrogen 
over the coke at 750'’ C. Benzene was found. 

Toluene mixed with nitrogen in varying proportions undergoes 
molecular condensation at 550° C. The products are stilbene and 
probably ditolyl. As in the case of benzene, hydrogen decreased the 
molecular condensation but reduced toluene to benzene and methane. 
This latter reaction was proved reversible by passing benzene and 


150 (1920), 588--59I. 
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methane over coke at 750'' C., when toluene was formed in small 
quantity. 

Xylene and cresol in hydrogen both yield toluene and benzene, and 



0/7 Ra te - cc. per minute *- 

Fig. I or .—Hydrogen Absorbed During Thermal Treatment of Paraffin-Base 
Kerosene Under Various Conditions. 

also undergo molecular condensation. The important influence of the 
atmosphere in which hydrocarbon reactions occur is clearly demon- 
strated. The effect of hydrogen is markedly different from that of 
nitrogen. 
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The Effect o£ Pressure on the Thermal Reactions of Hydro- 
carbons. 

The effect of pressure on the thermal reactions of hydrocarbons 
is less clearly understood than the effect , of changing any of the other 
conditions. This statement is made advisedly, and in spite of the fact 
that several writers have ascribed various results to changes in pressure. 

Pressure may conceivably alter the results by increasing the con- 
centration of substances reacting in the gaseous phase, by* increasing 
the time of heating, and by shifting the equilibrium point of the reac- 
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tions. The change in concentration directly influences velocity of 
reactions, for rate of reaction is proportional to the first or some 
integral higher power of the concentration. Consider the reversible 
reaction 

AjB ^ 2A -f- B 

If the instantaneous velocity of the reaction AjB ^ 2A -f- B is repre- 
sented by Vti, and that of the reaction 2 A -f- B ^ AjB by Vtz these 

velocities may be expressed in terms of the concentration of the" react- 
ing substances as follows: 

Vti = K,-CA2B Vt, = K,-cI-CB 

Where Kj and Kj are constants, and CasB.- Ca, and Cb are the concen- 
trations of the three substances AjB, A, and B. 

If the pressure on this system were doubled the expressions for 
these instantaneous velocities would be 

Vti — 2 'KiCa2B 

Vt2 = K2 • (2 Ca) • 2Cb = 8K2 • Ca ■ Cb 


The velocity Vt2 has been increased four times as much as the velocity 
Vtj. Thus it is seen that an increase in pressure favors reactions 
resulting in combination of several molecules into fewer molecules. 

It is conceivable that the effect of pressure on the instantaneous 
velocities may be sufficient to change the proportions of the substances 
found in an hydrocarbon-system. 

Secondly it is a well-known fact that a change in the. time of heating 
produces variations in the relative amounts of the products of a react- 
ing hydrocarbon-system. To state the proposition ip another way, the 
hydrocarbon-system is not in equilibrium, that is, it is not in a con- 
dition that is independent of the further passage of time. This has 
been shown by many investigators. Change of pressure may thus 
indirectly affect the extent of the chemical change. This in my opinion 
is the main effect of a change in the pressure on a reacting hydro- 


carbon-system. . , , . , 1 

The use of pressure is of practical advantage in vapor-phase crack- 
ing since the size of the apparatus may be kept within reason, and yet 
allow a sufficient time for the reactions. _ . , , 

The effect of pressure on the equilibrium point of the reactions is 
of little importance since hydrocarbon-systems do not reach, nor even 
approach, equilibrium. Increase in pressure would tend to sffift the 
equilibrium in such a manner that those reactions would be favored 
that result in the formation of fewer molecules. 

In the liquid-phase process the applicahon of P’^^sure serves a 
somewhat different purpose, namely, that of keeping ffie 
oil in the still or reaction vessel. In order rapidly to volatilize the 
oil that is to be cracked, the vapor tension of the 
of the oil must equal the vapor pressure of these components of the 
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vapor-phase. The application of pressure therefore allows the use of 
higher temperatures in the still, and in this manner distillates of mod- 
erate volatility such as gas-oil can be held in the reaction vessel at 
temperatures of 650 to 750° F., by using pressures of only 75 to 8a lbs. 
gage. I am of the opinion that the effect of pressure, per se, on the 
course of the reactions in the body of the liquid, in the vapor above 
the liquid, or in the condenser, is negligible. 

The literature on the subject of the decomposition of oils is filled 
with references to the use of pressure, yet in no instance that has 
come to niy attention has the effect of pressure been dijfferentiated from 
the effect of the time-factor. For this reason the citation of experi- 
mental proof of the effect of pressure, as such, is impossible at present. 
Experimental work must be carried out in such a manner that the 
time-factor and the temperature are the same in each experiment. If 
the pressure had an effect on the reactions it would influence the volume 
and hence the time- factor. Only by a series of approximations could 
the experimental conditions be adjusted so that the time-factor in all 
would be the same, and the effect of pressure, as such, be ascertained. 

The Effect of Catalysts on the Thermal Reactions of Hydro- 
carbons. 

The use of catalysts in the production of motor fuels has been 
limited, and it is probably true that the aluminum chloride processes as 
developed by McAfee and by G. W. Gray, and the vapor-phase process 
of Ramage in which iron-oxide is used in the tubes, are the only 
catalytic processes that have attained any degree of commercial success. 
However, it is entirely possible that the future will see further develop- 
ment in this direction. 

Catalysts may be applied to the vapor-phase cracking processes, or 
to the liquid phase processes. Recent experimental work under my 
observation leads me to believe that catalysts may be applied to advan- 
tage in the utilization of fuels in explosion or internal combustion 
engines. 

Effect of Catalysts on the Thermal Reactions of Vaporized 
Hydrocarbons. 

If one were to look to the patent literature for the facts regarding 

effects of catalysts on the reactions of vaporized hydrocarbons he 
1 be led to believe that many catalysts had been successfully used, 
review of a number of these processes the reader is referred to 
ind Meigs, “Gasoline and Other Fuels.^’ Rut the verdict of 
tnent is rather different. Two main types of catalysts have been 
1, metals, and metal oxides. 

e catalytic activity of nickel, cobalt, and iron in the thermal 
positions was observed long ago, and is now generally recognized, 
ose metals nickel is the most active catalyst. The rate of the 
>ns is increased, and also the result obtained is different when 
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oil- vapor is decomposed ^ in the presence of these metals. However, 
from a practical standpoint the nature of the reactions is undesirable' 
The formation of carbon, hydrogen, and methane is extensive. The 
tendency toward dehydrogenation is especially marked. But in spite 
of the undesirable characteristics of the products formed, and of the 
technical difficulties resulting from deposition of carbon, numerous 
processes are patented that in one way or another involve the use of 
these catalysts. 

The work of several investigators should be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the use of metal catalysts. In 1866 Berthelot noticed that 
acetylene was rapidly^ decomposed into carbon and h\^drogen in the 
presence of finely divided iron. Later Moissan and Moreau made 
similar observations, and found that cobalt showed catalytic activity 
similar to that of nickel. Sabatier and Senderens passed pure dry 
ethylene over freshly reduced nickel at 300° C. and upwards. The 
products were carbon, hydrogen, methane, and ethane in varying pro- 
portions. The higher the temperature the greater was the formation 
of hydrogen. Ostromisslenski studied the reactions occurring when 
vaporized Russian petroleum was passed over nickel at 600 to 700° C. 
The oil was completely decomposed into methane, hydrogen, and a 
carbonaceous residue. 

The decomposition of a Russian oil in the presence of iron gauze 
as catalyst was studied by Ostromisslenski and Burzhanadze.^^® They 
observed an extensive decomposition at 700® C., and found 10.9 per 
cent benzene and 3 per cent of naphthalene in the liquid products. 

Ubbelohde and Woronin have shown that when nickel was used 
as a catalytic agent a crude oil from Baku split off hydrogen at 180® C. 
This was quite in contrast to the temperature required (470 to 480° C.) 
for the initial formation of hydrogen from a paraffin oil, when no 
catalyst was present, as shown by Engler and Spanier.^^° 

Tausz found that hexamethylene and hexane were dehydro- 
genated by active palladium at a temperature of 300® C. 

J. E. Zanetti,^^^ and Zanetti and Leslie,^ found that nickel and 
iron exerted a marked catalytic influence on the decomposition of the 
ethane, propane, and butane fractions of natural gas condensate. The 
decomposition into carbon and hydrogen was promoted and the forma- 
tion of aromatic hydrocarbons lessened. Copper had little if any effect 
of this sort. 

J. G. Davidson in a study of the formation of aromatic hydro- 
carbons from natural-gas condensate found that nickel, cobalt, and 

““C. r,, 122 (1896), 124. 
r,, 124 (1897), 616-18. 

“V. Russ, Phys. Chem, Soc,, 42 (ipm), igS- 

^J, Russ. Phys. Chem. So$., 42 (1910), 195. 

^ Pet. (Berlin), 7 (ipn), 9- 
Erd., 574-6. 

^ Chem. Ztg., 37, 334* 

Ind. Chem., 8 (1916), 674-8. 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 8 (1916), 777-9* 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 10 (1918), 901-10. 
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iron catalyzed the decomposition of the hydrocarbons into carbon and 
hydrogen. 

Tausz and Pntnoky’--^ investigated the dehydrogenation of hydro- 
carbons by means of palladium-black. Cyclohexane was quantitati\rely 
dehydrogenated by an active catalyst at 300 "" C., and isopentane, hexane, 
heptane, and octane started to dehydrogenate at 300° C. 

Recently the decomposition of acetylene in the presence of several 
metallic catalysts has been investigated by E. Tiede and W. Jenische.^^® 
The metals most active as catalysts were iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, 
and manganese. The difference in catalytic activity were attributed to 
the varying solvent powers of the metals for hydrogen. 

The efect of the metals as catalysts may be summarized by the 
statement that nickel, cobalt, iron, platinum, and palladium lower the 
temperature of decomposition of the hydrocarbons, and promote the 
formation of hydrogen and methane, carbon, and highly carbonaceous 
residues. These results are undesirable, and it is therefore difficult to 
see how the use of these metals can be made the basis of workable 
processes. 

The Use of Oxide Catalysts in the Thermal Decomposition of 
Hydrocarbons, 

The decomposition of hydrocarbons in the presence of oxide cata- 
lysts has not been studied so extensively as has the effect of metal 
catalysts on hydrocarbon reactions. Ubbelohde, St. Philippide and 
Woronin studied the decomposition of a heavy oil (sp. gr. 0.900) 
in the presence of kaolin, alumina, fuller^s earth, nickel, and no catalyst. 
The decomposition temperature was lowered in the presence of the 
catalyst, hut few conclusion can be drawn from this work. 

Ipatiew and Dogelevitsch^^® passed hexane and hexamethylene vapor 
through an iron tube containing alumina at a ’ temperature of 650 to 
700® C. They found the decomposition was promoted by alumina. The 
isomerization of six-carhon ring compounds is also catalyzed by alumina. 

The catalytic activity of several metal oxides has recently been 
studied by E. H. Leslie and R. B. Werey.^^^ The effect of pumice 
stone and of the oxides of aluminum, iron (FegOg), cerium (CeOg), 
copper (CuO), vanadium (V2O5), and chromium (0X203) mounted 
on pumice stone was investigated. The oil used was a Pennsylvania 
paraffin-base kerosene. It was first vaporized, and then passed through 
a brass lined iron tube filled with catalyst for five inches of its length. 
The temperature in all experiments was 500® C- 

The investigation showed that alumina exerted a small catalytic 
influence. Ferric oxide and chromium oxide also were not without 
influence on the reactions. All, of the othars were inert. Though the 

^Ber., 52 B (191P), I 573 ’ 83 . 

^®*Bretiiistoff, Chem., 2 (1920), 5-8. 7 . Soc. Chem. Ini., 40 (1921), iiiA. 

^Pet, 7 1^33-38. 

*® 7 . Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 43, 1431-6. 

** Unpublished data. 
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effect of alumina was small the conclusion should not be drawn that 
the effect could not be utilized in commercial practice where the oil- 
vapor could be made to pass over the catalyst in long tubes. 

Aluminum Chloride and Other Metal Halides as Catalysts. 

The use of aluminum chloride as a catalyst forms the basis of the 
processes of McAfee and of Gray. The anhydrous salt is added to 
the oil and the resultant mixture distilled. These processes or others 
similar to them have not come into general use on account of the high 
cost of aluminum chloride. It is reasonable to suppose that this 
obstacle will be overcome in time. 

So far as I am aware an exact explanation of the catalytic action 
of aluminum chloride in the treatment of petroleum oils for the pro- 
duction of lighter distillates is still lacking. Consideration of the 
experimental evidence inclines one to accept an explanation similar to 
that given Falk^^® in his discussion of theory of the Friedel-Crafts 
reaction. The viewpoint adopted is essentially that of Menschutkin, 
Boeseken, and Schmidlin and Lang. The formation of a ternary com- 
pound that is capable of dissociation in several ways is postulated. 
For example the reaction of ethyl chloride, benzene, and anhydrous 
aluminum chloride may be formulated : 




1 HCl i 

I + CoH,H -j- AICI3 

(a) 

QH,H i 

HCl 


Ulds j + QH„H 

(b) 



/HU 

lAlClJ 

1 -f CoH^C^H^ 

(c) 


The reaction is ordinarily considered as a means of preparing ethyl 
benzene, so the equilibrium must be such that reaction “c” predomi- 
nates. 

It is not difficult to conceive of some similar mechanism for the 
reactions in which hydrocarbons of almost any nature give rise to 
paraffins and polymethylenes when treated with anhydrous aluminum 
chloride. Intermediate, compounds are formed and then dissociate, 
possibly in the vapor state, as has been suggested by McAfee^®" to 
form low boiling saturated hydrocarbons and highly carbonaceous 
residues. 

C. Gangloft and W. E. Henderson have isolated numerous com- 
pounds of olefins and AICI3, formed when the hydrocarbon was pass^ 
through or added to a solution of anhydrous aluminum chloride m 
absolute ethyl or methyl alcohol. ^ The compounds formed from several 
olefins and from acetylene are given herewith. 

“ Chemical Reactions, pp. 99- JOS. 

^Met. Chem. Eng., 13 (iprS), 92-97. 

Am. Chem. Soc., 38 (i9i<5). 1382-4; (i9i7). 1420-7. 
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Acetylene > AlCIg-CgHg .2(C2H50H) 

Ethylene > Aia3.C2H,.2C2H,OH 

V-Butylene > = CH2.2CH3OH.H2O 

| 3 -iso-Amylene > AICI3 . QH^o • CH3OH. 

All of the compounds were difficult to prepare and analyze. They 
do not claim that these compounds are exactly those formed in the 
decomposition of petroleum oils by means of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride, but suggest that the compound formation in the latter case is 
analogous. The combination of AICI3 with the olefins explains the 
nearly complete absence of these hydrocarbons from the volatil dis- 
tillates formed in cracking. 

When amylene is heated with aluminum chloride, methylcyclobutane 
and higher boiling polymethylenes are formed along with larger quan- 
tities of paraffin hydrocarbons. This has been demonstrated by 
Aschan and by Engler and Routala.^^^ The latter investigators 
showed that the fractions of the product boiling below 175 C. were 
largely paraffinic. Naphthenes were present in increasing quantity in 
the fractions boiling above 175"^ C. Also olefins to the extent of 4 to 
12 per cent were present in these higher boiling portions. 

The work of M. Freund on the action of aluminum chloride on 
turpentine oil is of interest as illustrating the formation of paraffins 
and polymethylenes from unsaturated cyclic compounds. The products 
were similar, qualitatively at least, to those formed from straight-chain 
olefins. The lower boiling fractions were largely paraffins, but as the 
boiling point rose a larger proportion of the distillate was naphthenes. 

Pictet and Lerczynska studied the action of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride on Galician, Austrian, American, and Caucasian lubricating oils, 
burning oils, and vaseline. The results were apparently independent of 
the rate of distillation and the pressure. Variations depended on the 
nature of the oil treated. The light benzine, b.p. 40° C. to 140° C. ob- 
tained from a Baku lubricating oil was carefully studied. It was a color- 
less liquid, sp. gr. 0.72, showed no fluorescence, had a pleasant odor, 
contained no Cl or S, and had the elementary composition C = 84.45 
cent, H = 15.44 per cent. The fractions contained both paraffins and 
naphthenes. 

The heavy residue remaining in the apparatus after the distillation 
had been carried to a temperature of 400° C. contained 92.2 per cent C. 
and 7.4 per cent H., thus approximating CnHga- 

The explanation offered for the reaction of AIQ3 on Baku petroleum 
3 that a compound CH^CH^CH^CH^CH^CH — CH^ — (CH^), — CH3, 

ypical of the naphthenes in this oil, splits to hexane and 
CH2CH2CH2CH2CH = CH. 

' nn ,, 324 (1902), 26. 

1 (1909), 4610-20; 43 (1910), 388. 

^ T914), 411-20. 

19 (1916), 326-34. 
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The latter substance polymerizes to form the heavy asphaltic substances 
composing the still residue. 

The effect of other metal chlorides was studied, and it was •=;liown 
that the action of F&Cl^ and FeClg was similar, but less rapid and 
complete, than that of AlClg. CaCl2, ZnCl2, CrCh, SnCl.,, (TiiClo and 
HgClg were without effect. “ ‘ “ 

Egloff and Moore studied the effect of passing HCl gas or Cl. 
gas over several metals and nonmetals immersed in a Pennsylvania 
kerosene. They found the following percentages of distillate to C. 
were formed. 


Catalytic Metals or Non-Metals 


uas jrasbcu 

Mg 

Zn 

Na 

A1 

Si 

S 

P 

Se 

HCl 

I.O 

4.9 

5-3 

37.3 





02 

0.3 

... 


15.9 

0.6 

0.7 

1.7 

5-3 


Aluminum is thus seen to be the most active catalyst, and more than 
twice as effective when the gas passed through the reaction mixture 
was HCl rather than CI2. 
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Chapter IX. 

Cracking Processes. 

Cracking processes are those processes designed to convert hydro- 
carbons of medium to high molecular weight into hydrocarbons of lower 
molecular weight. Unfortunately it is impossible to produce the lower 
boiling products without concurrent formation of high boiling sub- 
stances, for processes of polymerization and condensation are at work 
as well as those of decomposition and dissociation. The extravagant 
claims sometimes heard that 75 per cent to 90 per cent of a heavy oil 
‘can be converted into gasoline are seen to be ridiculous when one 
remembers that both low and high boiling hydrocarbons ate always 
produced by cracking.^ 

Many hundreds of patents covering processes or apparatus for 
cracking have been issued. In fact, the Patent Office has developed 
a new form of indoor sport along this line. Among the many patents 
a few« have proved to cover processes of real value. It is not my 
purpose to take up all or even a small number of the issued patents. 
The discussion will be limited to those processes whose merit has been 
proved by commercial use or which have attracted more than passing 
interest. The United States patents covering these processes are given, 
but none of the accompanying statements should be construed as opinion 
on the validity of the patents. These are all assumed to be valid, and 
not in conflict one with another. This is apparently not the true state 
of affairs, for at the time of this writing, the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana is defendant in behalf of the Burton Process in suit brought 
by the Universal Products Company for infringement of the Dubbs' 

^ The name “cracking” as applied ta these processes has met the disapproval 
of some writers who prefer more liquid sounding or more pretentious designa- 
tions such as “pyrolysis” or ‘'pyrogenesis.'’ I feel, however, that the word 
“cracking” is a peculiarly apt name in that it connotes the desired result. True, 
it does not suggest that a process of polymerization takes place simultaneously 
with decomposition. But, for that matter, neither do the other names. To 
me it appears quite as logical to designate the generation of steam in a boiler 
as a “pyrogenetic” change. The steam is “born of fire” just as truly as the 
distillate from the cracking-still or tubes. 

The crude distillate produced in cracking plants is usually called “syn- 
thetic distillate” or “synthetic crude.” While these names are probably not 
justifiably applicable to the lower boiling portion of the cracking-plant crude, 
they have the sanction of usage, and without doubt, avoid confusion. The word 
“synthetic” is used as an adjective in the sense that the distillate has been pro- 
duced by a chemical process as distinguished from merely being distilled from 
crude-petroleum. Products separated from crude-petroleum are designated as 
“straight-^rtin.” 
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patent, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has brought suit 
against the Pure Oil Company which uses the Cross process,^owners 
of the Jenkin’s patent claim in suit that the Isom process of the Sinclair 
Refining Company is the invention of U. S. Jenkins, and the Gulf 
Refining Company and Texas Company are at legal grips over the 
aluminum chloride processes of MciVfee and of Gray respectively. 


Whence Came the Cracking Process? 

The manufacturer of gas has cracked hydrocarbons since 1792 when 
illuminating-gas was made by Wm. Murdock, and the development of 
the gas industry has in general been based on growing knowledge of 
hydrocarbon reactions. 

In 1855 Professor Silliman of Yale, in a report on the ‘Tock-oir' 
of Pennsylvania, suggested that decomposition of the oil occurred 
during distillation. Report has it, although with what authenticity I 
am not aware, that the ''cracking-distillation,” used to increase the yield 
of burning-oils, was discovered by a negligent still-man in Newark in 
1861. Upon returning to the still, which he had left some hours before 
with banked fires, he found the stream of lower specific gravity than 
when he had left. 

In 1865 Young took out a patent covering the manufacture of 
burning oils by heating oils under a pressure of 20 pounds. This was 
followed with patents by Benton,^ Krey,® and Dewar and Redwood^ 
covering processes in which petroleum oils were decomposed by heating 
under pressure. Numerous other patents were issued in this and foreign 
countries, .the majority prior to 1910 covering processes or apparatus 
for the manufacture of burning oils or aromatic hydrocarbons. Lomax, 
Dunstan, and Thole ^ have reviewed the subject of patents on cracking 
processes and reference should be made to their paper. Reference 
should also be made to "Gasoline and Other Motor Fuels,” by Ellis 
and Meigs, for numerous patent citations. 

The great expansion of the automotive industry furnished the im- 
petus for the development of cracking processes designed to convert 
heavy oils into gasoline. The development of present methods has 
taken place in the last decade, and the most active work has been 
done in the last five years. Refiners have been slow to adopt new 
and unconventional methods partly because precedent and old-line 
methods constituted the mental stock in trade of many refinery oper- 
atives or managers, and partly because of fear of legal action that 
might be brought by powerful interests that control processes now in 
use. The chemical engineer is only now taking a proper part in the 
development of refinery technology. It is to be hoped that his efforts 

P. 3345 (1865). 

*E. P. 1922 (1887), U. S. P. 342,564; 342,56s (1886). 

*Ger Pat. 37728 (1886). 

‘E. P. 10,287’ (1889), 13,016 (1890), S, 97 i (1891); U. S. P. 419.931. 426,173 
3 cSr6), 36-70. /. Ind . Eng . Chem .. 9 (1917), 879-902. 
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will do much to develop and standardize cracking methods. Further- 
more, the legal battles now being waged, or that are in prospect, should 
clear the air^ and result in a delineation of patent rights plain enough 
to serve as a basis for confident development of the art by' refiners, 
however large or small. 


The Importance of Cracking Processes to the Industry,, 

Whatever may be the ultimate solution of the motor fuel problem, 
a transitional stage must be involved between present and future sources 
of supply. For a decade or more, motor fuel must be made largely 
from domestic and imported petroleum. Whether the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the automotive industries is necessary or justified is beside 
the point. The use of motor vehicles has increased apace, and there 
is no apparent reason for believing that it will not continue, at least 
moderately, to grow. The profit of the oil-refiner will largely come 
from the sale of gasoline, and the company that obtains the largest 
yields of gasoline will be most successful. Grant that alcohol, shale- 
oil, engine development and other factors will eventually become of » 
great importance. This does not alter the fundamental fact that crack- 
ing processes have arrived, and that they are at present the ^^easiest 
way” toward a solution of the gasoline problem. It is possible today 
to obtain 50 to 65 per cent of gasoline even from such heavy crudes as 
those of Mexico or California. 

One-fifth of the gasoline marketed in this country is made by 
cracking. Possibly, the proportion is somewhat higher than this. The 
intensive application of cracking processes, both of vapor-phase and 
liquid-phase types, will allow of doubling the supply of gasoline. True, 
these methods will not be used so extensively as to accomplish this 
result at once. The consumer of fuel oils will have to be shown by 
dollar persuasion that he can use coal to better advantage. In any 
event, a substantial quantity of fuel oil in the shape of residues from 
the cracking process will always be available. Possibly the water-gas 
manufacturer will be forced to go into the liquid-phase cracking business 
to ensure himself a supply of suitable gas-oil. There will be many 
economic adjustments of this nature that time and dollar persuasion 
will iron out. Even the motorist may think more carefully of forty- 
or fifty-cent gasoline! 


'he Future Cracking Process. 

Cracking processes in use today require gas-oil or similar middle 
distillates as raw material. The quantity of these distillates Is limited, 
and unless processes or combinations of processes are developed that 
will handle the heavy fuel-oils and residuums successfully, the useful- 
ness of cracking methods is definitely limited. The dangers attendant 
on the excessive deposition of carbon in pressure-stills prohibits the 
use of heavy oils as raw material in these processes. Also, the forma- 
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tion of large amounts o£ tarry substances and carbon prevents the 
of heavy oils in vapor-pliase plants. 

Clearly the r^l need today is a process that will handle the heaw 
50 per cent of Mid-Contment oils or the So per cent residuum of the 
heavy California Gulf Coast, or Mexican oils. The problem is not 
hopeless at all. In fact, at least one combination of processes is now 
available mat will do the work. 


What Should a Good Cracking Process Accomplish? 

This question is easily answered. A good cracking process is one 
that quickly, economically, and safely converts 20 to 30 per cent of a 
heavy oil into a gasoline distillate of desirable volatility and of low 
olefin content. This result should be obtained in a single treatment of 
the raw material. By repetition of the process much higher yields 
should be obtainable. 

Economy implies small plant investment as well as low operating 
costs. Simplicity of desig:n and construction, and speedy conversion 
or conversely, large capacity per unit o£ iavestmeat and operating cost^ 
are essential. Complication of operating details to such an extent that 
highly skilled labor, to say nothing of close technical supervision, is 
required, is unwarranted. Fuel consumption must be low. 

Classification of Cracking Processes. 

Cracking processes may be classified into two groups : 

1. Processes in which the oil in vapor form is thermally or ener- 
getically treated. 

2. Processes in which the heat or other form of energy is applied 
to the oil in liquid form, with some part of the liquid in contact with 
vapor. 

These processes may for short, be loosely designated as vapor-phase 
and liquid-phase processes. 

The use of pressure or of catalysts may be a part of processes of 
either class. 

Vapor-Phase Processes. 

Before describing several typical vapor-phase processes, I wish to 
set down a few general facts gleaned from, and opinions formed during 
my experience with vapor-phase cracking operations. 

Success in vapor-phase cracking depends on careful attention to 
details both of design and operation. A common error is the use of 
tubes of three-inch or greater internal diameter. Two-inch or two- 
and-one-half-inch tubes are most satisfactory. The reason is simple 
enough. Gases are poor conductors of heat. If large short tubes are 
used it is impossible uniformly to heat the gases within. On the other 
hand, cracking-coils made of 2 -in. or 234-in. tubes connected by welded 
return-bends into coils 200 ft. to 1000 ft. long, offer the best oppor- 
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tiinity for quick and uniform heating. The velocity of the vapor is 
high, and the flow turbulent. Also, coils of this nature can be so sup- 
ported within the furnace that the removal of heat from the flue-gases 
is very effective. The low-temperature portion of the coil can be made 
to function as a recuperator. 

Drawn steel tubes will be found most satisfactory, lap-welded tubes 
next, and butt-welded tubes least satisfactory. Extra-heavy tubes 
should be used because of the gradual oxidation of the outside surface, 
and also of the inside surface if the coil is blown with air to remove 
carbon. The use of calorized tubes is probably justified. The patents 
covering the calorizing process are owned by the General Electric 
Company. The exposed surface of a calorized tube is composed mainly 
of AI2O3 under which is a layer of aluminum, then a layer of iron- 
aluminum alloy, and finally the steel of the tube. The aluminum oxide 
protects' the tube from oxidation to some extent, and furthermore, 
carbon does not deposit so readily on the surface of a calorized tube. 

The manner of feeding the raw materials is most important. Small 
variations in rate of feed seriously influence results obtained. The 
thermal reactions change in type with temperature, and in extent with 
time. If the feed-rate decreases, the temperature within the cracking 
coil rises, and the time of heating lengthens. The optimum combina- 
tion of temperature and feed-rate must be determined by experiment 
for each raw-material and apparatus. The raw-materials may be fed 
to the coils in the form of liquids, or in vapor form as is done by Dr. 
Alexander. The more accurate the temperature control, the less the 
formation of carbon. 

Two important criticisms can be made of the products made by 
poorly operated vapor-phase processes, first, the large proportion of 
olefinic compounds contained, and second, the lack of a proper propor- 
tion of the lower boiling hydrocarbons. The ‘"unsaturation'' (as deter- 
mined by the use of concentrated sulfuric acid) of carelessly made 
vapor-phase gasolines may be as much as 30 per cent to 60 per cent. 
Ey proper operation the “unsaturation’’ can be kept below 25 per cent, 
and a product made that contains a sufficient quantity of the hydro- 
carbons boiling below 250 F. The secret of obtaining products of 
satisfactory quality, with carbon and gas loss of less than 5 per cent, 
lies in the use of moderate cracking temperature and long reaction time. 
^■^*'der these same working conditions, carbon difficulties will be found 
egligible. 

^ olefin content of cracked gasoline is not kept within reasonable 
ifliculty will be had in utilizing the product. The di-olefins, 
isomers the acetylenes, are the compK)unds that cause tlie 
Fortunately, a gasoline may contain fairly large percentages 
.ono-olefins and still be used in a motor with satisfaction, 
jfining should remove the poly-olefins so that no trouble will 
enced. Figure 102 illustrates the type of difficulty that will 
itered if carelessly made and carelessly refined vapor-phase 
gasoline is marketed. 
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A most important factor in the success of vapor-phase cracking- 
processes lies in the design and firing of the furnace. In my opinion 
cracking furnaces should be gas fired by means of a number of burners 
fitted in each combustion chamber. An oil-fired furnace is second 


Fig. 102. — Deposit on Valves Caused by Di-Olefins in Gasoline. 

choice, and a coal-fired one least desirable. The combustion chamber 
should be of ample size, and should preferably be located above the coil- 
heating chamber. Down-draft firing is not essential, but has proved 


highly satisfactory. 
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Some diiference of opinion exists as to -whether it is beneficial to 
introduce water, steam, or inert low-molecular -weight gas into the 
cracking-coil along with the oil. There is no doubt but that the hydro- 
carbons decompose more readily in contact with metallic tube walls 

Degrees , Centigrode 



Fig. 103. — Tensile Properties of Wrought Iron and Steel at Various 

Temperatures. 

thati when simply heated in space. To conduct heat froni the tube-ivall 
to the -vapor within, the hydrocarbon molecules composing the vapor 
must contact with the tube-vrall. Opportunity is thereby given for 
decomposition. If, on the other hand, small inert molecules, such as 
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HgO, Ns or CH4, are introduced, they will act as heat carriers. The 
kinetic energy of these small molecules is increased by contact with tlie 
tube-walls, whereupon they dive out again into the vapor stream to give 
up their newly acquired energy. So far as this part of the process is 
concerned, the use of these heat carriers is beneficial. 

However, each of the small molecules occupies space. The volume 
of the reaction mixture is thus increased, and hence the time of reaction 
decreased. It is entirely possible that the combination of the longer 
time of reaction (possible if these gases are not used) and lower tem- 
perature would in many instances produce results as good or better 
than those obtainable with the use of an inert heat-carrier. I am rea- 
sonably certain that steam does not have any of the direct hydrogenating 
effects sometimes ascribed to it. Water vapor does not dissociate 
appreciably below 3600° F.® If the inert vapors are used they must 
be fed to the cracking tubes with the same accuracy as the oil. 

Carbon deposition is frequently mentioned as one of the serious 
drawbacks to vapor-phase cracking methods. This is nonsense, for it 
is entirely possible to operate a vapor-phase cracking plant without 
serious difficulty from carbon. Cracking temperatures below 575® C., 
and uniform operating conditions are necessary. Working temper- 
atures approaching 500® C. should be the objective of the designer 
and operator of a vapor-phase cracking plant, and the variation in 
temperature of the gases leaving the cracking-coil should not exceed 
± 5" C 

A simple means of handling the vapors as they exit from the crack- 
ing coils is to introduce them on the inner periphery, and at right angles 
to the axis, of a cylindrical steel chamber. The scrubbing action causes 
the tar and carbon to build up in stratified layers within the drum. 
Vapor leaves the drum through openings provided at the end, and on 
the axis of the drum. The deposited carbon is removed occasionally 
through a manhead on each end of the drum. 

In the design of all heated parts of cracking plant equipment allow- 
ance should be made for the lowered tensile strength of steel at elevated 
temperatures. A recent valuable article by H. J. French,^ of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, reviews this important subject, and also records 
the results of recent work done by this author. 

Figure 103 shows the results obtained by Huntington, and by Epps 
and Jones. 

The steels tested by French were as follows : 


Grade 

Specified Tensile 
Strength 

16 per Sq. In. 

Composition — Per Cent 

C 

M 

P 

S 

AS. T.M. Fire-box 

A ■jn-rR 

Spec. 

52-62,000 

w 

0.19 

0.43 

0.020 

0.031 



60-70,000 

0 . 2 ^ 

0.38 

0.019 

0.031 


45 - 55,000 

45 - 55,000 

0.17 

0.36 ■ 

0.024 

0.031 

Railway Fire-box 

0.18 

0.43 

0.017 

0.03s 


® Haber, ‘Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Reactions,” pp. 176-7* 
^Chem. Met Eng., 26 (1^22), 1207-9* 
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The sam])Ics were received as jA-hi. plates. All were oijeii-lteartl! ])rod- 
iicts, during the manufacture of whicli tlu^ baths were kept Ijoiling uj) 
to the moment of casting. Such metal is freciuently called “oiien steel. ’ 

Degrees. Centigrade 


Tensf/e 

Proporttono/ /imit 


V* ^ * ■ 








Dty 

Fio. KM.'-TciMilc I’rottcrtie* of Four Grades of Boiler Plate Made of Open- 

Hearth Steel. 

For detail of the niethtHls of prejaring tlte S|jet:iiiicn8 and making the 
tests tf _ 

y 
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In the design and o|)eratir)n of cracking coils and accessory ap|)a- 
ratns that is exposed to t(*in])eratnr(‘s of 400 to 6rKy^ C. another pecu- 
liarity of I()W“Carl)on stec*I must he taken into account. I liave o])serve<k 
and am confirmed in this hy Dr, ( iretmstreet and otlu‘rs, that after a year 
or more of st‘rvi<'e, tlu* metal of the ('racking lu])es ])ecom(‘.s coarscdy 
crystalline and very hrittk^ 1 N)Ssihly, this is tlie same ])lienomeiion that 
is soni(‘linu*s ndenasl t(» as Stc'ad’s brittleness, althoiigli it is my under- 
standing that tins latter hrittlen(‘ss develops only wlum very low-carbon 
steel is heated fm* long ]K*riods iKdween 650 to 750"’ Ch Much has bc^en 
written, hut little* sc*ems to be known of crystallization at low tem'- 
|Hn*attires. 'Flie trouble* can firohably be avoidcxl by the use of tubes 
made fr<an steel of ov(‘r 0.2 |H*r cent carbon c'ontent. Also, it is im- 
|K>rtant tliat none rd the* tubes of the coil, or ]>Iates of other apparatus, 
shall he uiKlc*r sc*v<*re stress whik* in scTvice. d'he whole subject is one 
that deservc‘s careftd investigation. 

I'he design of all apparatus is condition(*d by the working t)ressure 
used in the j)r(K*(‘ss. dliis lirings up the subject of tin* effes't of ]>r(‘ssure 
in va|>or' i^hase cracking. Whik* it must be admitted tliat high pres- 
sures would liavc* a profmmd influeiu'c on the Iiydrocarlxui reactions 
in the vapm* state, it is doubt ftil if pressures <»f 75 to 150 pounds have a 
stifficient influence on tin* course of the (diemical chatJg(‘s to justify lludr 
use, IVessure indirectly (dianges the time of heating, and most dis- 
rns.sifiuH of the efT(*et‘ cd pn‘sstire have failed to distinguish between 
the effect of pr<*ssure as sucli and the jndinrt effects of pressure* 011 
other variables. A desired reaction time can Ik* obtained in an a])pa'- 
ratus of moderate size if pressure is used to [Kick mon* mok‘eules into 
the rcJitftion space. Entirely successfttl n*sults liave h(.*en obtained cotn- 
mereiaily without the use of {iressure hy Dr. Alexander. 

The effect of varying o|K*rating conditions is the subject of a recent 
ledmical PaiH*r (No. 25K) by Ih W. Dean and W. A. Jacobs of the 
Ih S. Bureau of Mines. I wish to p<an( out, howc‘ver, that it is liighly 
unsafe to draw conclusions regarding va|)or-|ihase cracking from 
lal>oratory exjjeriments, and I am miahle to ermenr in sev(*ral of tlic* 
ronrlusirms drawm in this paper. It is a common error to attribute 
to surface catalysis results that are f)ro|)erIy ascrilmhle to some pecu- 
liarity of Iieai transfer in the particular apparatus. In so saying, I do 
not wi^ili to lit* interfireted as In'Iittling the effects of contact sur- 
faces. 

A jKiiiit flat is soineltines slighted in the design and ofieralion of 
rrarking plaiits is the selection and use tff recording instrttmemfs for 
the iiif*asiirriiiefii of |iin|i«*rattire. 'Hie best instntm(*nts slunild be pm* 
rhasriL aiid a great deal «»f care given to installing tliem properly, 
Arciirate rfnifnil of all ninditk^ns is the price td siut«:*ss in vaiior-pliase 
rritrkifig. llic f|iiaiitily and comjKisition td the gas evolved during 
f‘raf’kiiig is a useful check on o|K‘rations. 

11i«* vapir jilia-ve |irora*sses cd Cireenstreet, Ritimatg Alexander, 
I if‘SiiT#i! Ikirrtlrtitii C'iir|:ioratioio liail, Ihirker, Texas C)il i■*roducts 
C oRijiaiiv, and Raiiiagc are descrilaal in the paragraphs that follow. 
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The Greenstreet Process. 


This process was invented ])y Dr. (diaries J. ( It is 
now in use by the Consolidated Oil Refiniiyi^ (hmpany with twn plants 
at E. St. Louis and one at Clcvelanch Okla., the rara.i(<)n Rihinini^ ( oin- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, the British-Ainerican ( )il ('oinpaiiy at Tonaito, 
Canada, the Interoccan Refinin^^ (>)nij)any of So. Ihaltiniorta Md., 
the Pennsylvania-Amcrican Refininj^’ (’o. of ( )il (hty, Ik*nn., and thc‘ 
Gasoline Cor])oration at Itast (lnVa^a>. Infliana, and Sarpy, lanusiaiia. 

Dr. Greenstreet was a ])ioneer in the held of vaapor-pliasi* t*ra<'kin|^, 
and nnicli credit is due him for his contributions to the art. Afiplica- 
tion for his first patent was filed in ipir, Imt his work in tin's i^eiieral 
field dates hack to i(}o8. So far as I am awaire, Dr. ( ireenstna*t was 
the first to f^'ather to^^ether such information as was available on tlu* 
thermal decomposition of liydrocar]>ons, to arid to this frf>m his own 
experience, ancl to crystallize the whole in the shaj^e of a process that 
has stood the test of continued commercial use in the ])rodtuiion of 
gasoline fnan heavier distillates. He did not choose to discuss Iiis 
achievements in the technical journals, hut tin's detracts in no way from 
liis accom|)lishments. 1'he first semi-comnKWcial C Jreensfrecd plant was 
erected at C'leveland, Gklahonia. 

In the (heenstreet |>Iants as o|K»rated at presiait, the oil !r> lie 
cracked is |)iimiK*d tlirough fec'd-valves and meters to tlte crackinga'oil 
wliere it mingles with a regtdated (juantity of steam. Hie rracking-coil 
consists of twenty 19- to 20-foot lengths of 2dneh drawn stcwl tubes 
jilaccd one above the other, connected into a continuous coil by east- 
steel retuni-hends welded on, and lield in place by <*ast‘irf»n supiHirts, 
The lengtli of the coil i.s alx mt 425 feet. The coil-siipjKirts are so 
designed as to allow some movement and adjustment of the roils with 
stresses. Each coil is supported from au f lieam abf>ve tlu* furnace, 
and can he removed for repair hy means (d chain blocks. 

One tyjie of cracking furnace used hy Dr. Greenstreet is firerl with 
coal on a chain-grate. An ample conihustion eliamber is provided. 
The liot gases |)ass upward heating the cracking coils. After passing 
oyer the coils, the flue-gas is led inward titrougli |K>rts in the firehrkk 
dividing wall to a central chamber, and tlience downwarf! to l!ie stack- 
flue below grade. 

Hie furnace consists of two coil-heating cliamliers with a niiflclk 
down-draft chamlic*r. The flow of vafMir in tlie cracking coils is rrmiuer- 
current to the flue-gases, tliat is, tlie hottest flue-gas heats the tiilM- frciin 
which the cracked, oiRvaimr is leaving the furnace. The walk cif the 
furnace are built of common brick, and litied with firebrick. The 
entire furnace i.s properly held together with buck-stays itncl tie-rcMls. 

Ihe construction of the furnace and the lay-out of accessory ap|»- 



Their Oxidation Products" 1,166^2, Jan. 4, 1016. "Ajiparatiw for TrraiiiiK 
Oils.” 1 ^, 172 , Apr. t, 19153^ “Process of Treating Miwtral 



diagram of Greenstreet Cracking Plant 
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ratus will be made a])parent by an ins|)t‘ctir>n of b'i|^ures 105 and 106.^ 
On leaving the cracking-coil, the hot vapor mixture from each coil 
is led to ail individual ‘'exjiaiision’^ tank or drum. I'hese are seen above 
the control-house in lugure 106. No exjiansion takes [>lace here, but 
the velocity of the vapor decreases, and there is some scrubbing and 
cooling action, and conscfjueiitly, a moderate deposition of tarry matter. 
The chamber adds an element of elasticity to the system, and allows 
of better regulation of the pressure than would otherwise lie possible. 

d1ie pressure-re- 
ducing valves are 
])Laced lietween the 
»(‘X|>«ansion tanks 
and the condenser. 
11 k‘ cr»ndenser is 
eitluT of the tubu- 
lar tyjK! sh<wn in 
blgnre 106, or of 
tlie b o X - 1 y pe 
sliown in lugures 
Hi and 105. The 
capacity of the fur- 
nace, with six 425- 
ft. coils in each of 
tfie two cc»il-lieat- 
iiig chambers, is 
f5iK) barrels of 
gas-(ul i>er day. 
Iliis is eijuivalent 
in alKniit five bar- 
rels jKU’ coil {>er 
hour, or 3.5 gal- 
hms i>c*r coil per 
minute. 



hhf;, Grecnstreet I'kirnacc, !• Taiik*^, and ^ Ureeu- 

CondeiBcr. street prcK!ess will 

successfully handle 

kerosene, gas-oil and otln^r middle distillatcH from iHdroIeiim. The f>est 
conditions for operation must dclrrinified in each instance. The 
temj->€rature nf the hot va|K>rH heaving ilie furnace is kdweett F, 
and l2'OC.)® F., the pressure tisf»d is betwcc^n 75 llw. and 150 lbs., and the 
quantity of steam Iietween ami H of ibe weight of oil treated. The 
gasoline yield will not la* the saim* for all raw niateriiils, liiit tn a single 
passage through the cracking coils 25 tr» 40 jxT rent of the heavy oil 
should lie convertecl into a giistiHne st<rk of 450'*' 1% erid-jMiint. If the 


* The originals of thcie wrt given to nic* liy Dr. CkeiJiistrcct at i«y rcaucit 
The inforinEtlort eoncerning: thii has k!cii clfmw,fi froin an article by 

E. H. Kltmear (Pet Ag$, 6 fioith from conversillcMi with Dr. Grean- 

itreet, ttid from my own expcrieiict. Tlie iiiterpreialioii it entirely my own. 
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*'syntlietic-crude/' 5 s distilled, and the heavier portions re-cracked, it is 
possible to produce a total ([uantity of ^^asoline e([ual to 50 to 60 per 
cent of the volume of the ori|^dnal raw-material. Mr. Schorman/^ 
manager of the British-American Oil C'ompany, states that he obtains 
36 i>er cent of 51'' P>e. naphtlia, and 46 per cent of intermediate distil- 
late, in one |>assage of the raw material through the furnace. On re- 
cracking, tlie intermediate cut 44 jK*r cent of this is obtained as 5O Be. 
naphtha. All in all, about (>o per ccait of 52 to 54"" B>e. water-white 
gasoline can l)e made. 

C'arl>on troubles are not a serious factor in the operation of the 
process. In the early days, tlie coils were jairged with steam twice each 
day, and then blown with compressed air. d'lie carbon was thus burned 
out. dlie blowing must be carefully done as a too vigorous combustion 

within the cracking tula* will furnish enough heat to melt the metal. 

Inirthenmme, oxidation of tlie insidt^ of tiie ])ipe is too rapid if the 
tem|K‘rature is allowed to rise* excessively during tlie blowing. At the 
present time, tlu* properly op{‘rat(*d ( ire(‘nstreet furnace is *‘blown- 
dowui** witli air once a week. 

The Rittman Process. 

1 he Rittman process has received more popular attention than any 
other crac'king prcKTss. I’liis vc‘ry fact did much to make many refiners 
suspicious of tlie merits of tlie process, and cause<l ill-founded preju- 
dices tliat proved a serious obstacle to the gcuieral use of the process. 
Unlike many other processes for which extravagant claims have been 
im<k!, the Kittinaii process was conceived by a man who is a sound 
technologist^ and wlio understands the {Kissihilities in thermally treating 
hydrocarbons as few understand them. Dr, Ritlman would have been 
the last to have wished tlu* commercial development of his process to 
savor of |K>Iitics and extravagant publicity. IHs attitude in the matter 
is illustrated !>y liis retort to a gentleman in Washington who took 
oc‘casion to }K>int out that; tine publicity his process had received had 
made him famous. Rittmarfs reply wa.s, 'dJke hell it has, it has made 
me notorious/' 

Since I am familiar witli ttie early liistory of the Rittman process, 
and teeaiise the proctess has not received it.s fair mea.sure of recognition 
from the incliistry, a few comme^nts are in order. The work on whicli 
the process was based was done by Ritlman in i>artial fulfillment of the 
reciiiironeiits for the Dcxdor's degree, and in collaboration with Dr, 
M, Cl Whitaker, then head of the detmrtrncnt of chemical engineering 
at Columbia University, U{K.)n receipt of his J>octor’s degree, Rittman 
took employinent as a chemical engineer on the staff of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. In a very short time, and uiulouhtedly witliout sufficient 
further cxpcrimetitatioii, to say notfiiiig of lack of large scale operation 
fivc^r a roiscmable fjeriod of time, kittmanbH doctorate work was heralded 


mi fkis A, Krtv, S, ir>i7, 46. 
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as a process that could be cxi)ected to revolutionize gasoline inaiiufac- 
ture as well as benzene and toluene production. r , r 

The first application of the process was in the nianufactuie ot 



Fia 107*— Diagram Hittmaii’s Apparatiis. 

’ benzene, a much more diffiailt task than making gasoline. 

igather with the first several Eittfnaa pltitts that were bailt 

)line should protjcrly Iw rt^rded as steps in the develop- 
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nieiit (»f tiu‘ eii^nneeriii|i^ of the process. The cracking processes that 
are now recognized as successful are the outcome of a long period o£ 
experiment and progressive change and develotmient. Rittinan was not 
so fortunate as to 


he backed by thou- 
sands or millions 
of dollars, and to 
have i‘very o|'>por“ 
t unity to develop 
a n d standardize 
fns ])rocess. 

1lie tiling that 
strikes me as most 
remarkable about 
the Rittnian proc™ 
ess is tlie measurt! 
of success obtained 
in s|>ite of prema- 
tiire exploitation 
not under Ritt- 
nian’s control. Dr. 
Kittman’s con- 
tribution to the 
{progress cd refin- 
ery engineering is 
not limited to liis 
prcK’ess, but also 
includes the |>ut)li- 
cation “ of the re- 
sults of valuable in- 
vestigational work. 
His til Cl rough 
kriowleclge of hy- 
circrartion chem- 
istry, c; o 111 li i II e cl 
with an extended 
engiiieeriiig ex- 
111 a r k s 
tiifii as a fomiiost 



Fie, Diagram of l^ter Form of Rittman Cracking 

Tube. 


ex|x:?rt in this tiedd. 

The Kitifimii pnmss consists in prelieating the heavy distillate, 
vafKiriziiig it, lassirig it through a steel tube at a temperature of 5 CX)" C, 
to 575 ® C. and pressure of loo to 150 Ihs., and then condensing the 


**/. imti, iittff. Ckem., $ (lOH). 3^3-9^* 47^-<h (Published jointly with Do 
M. C Wliilaker. I I, .SVir. Oirw, Ind,, 33 (0)14), 626S. Bull 114, U. S. Biir. 
of Min,, "llaiiiifEcliire of Ciasoliiie, and Benzene “Toluene from Petrokiim and 
CJilier IlyflrocartMinii.” ( Puyistecl jointly with C. B. Dutton and Bk W. Dean.) 
I, ini, iimg, Chftn., 7 ffOCS)* 935 * 53 » IOI9-24, 8 (1916), 20-22. 
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vapors under the same pressure. As in all vapor-phase methods tem- 
perature, pressure, and rate of feed arc varied until the ])est combination 
for handling the particular raw material is found. The early form of 
apparatus used is shown in Figure lo/.*" The tu])es used were either 
seamless or lap-welded, 12-in. to r6-in. diameter, 12 ft. to 14 ft. long, 
walls about i in. thick, d'he littings were cast-steel llie stirring 
rod carried a vertical row of i-in. cliains each 10 in. long. A cast-iron 
paddle was fastened to the Ixdtom of tlie rod. The chains knocked the 
carbon off the walls of the cracking tube, and the paddle hel|>ed U) 
move carbon and tar toward the carbon-pot. The prelieated oil was 
aspirated into the top of the tube where it vaporized and cracked. The 
furnace was preferaldy fired with gas. 

A later type of api)aratus is shown diagrannnatically in figure loK, 
taken from U. S. Patent 1,352,916. 1 'he oil enters through pijx^ “2,” 
and fdls the cracking tulie to such a height that va[)orizatio!i is as 
rapid as desired- I'hc vapors an; cracked as tliey pass through the 
annular space between the inside of tlu* cracking tiilie and the exterior 
of the outlet pipe ‘'3.'' 11ie ])roducts pass through pi|H‘ ‘*3’' h> con- 
deiLser “4.'' This api)aratus presents the distinct advantage (d sim- 
plicity and of carrying on the reactions in an annular space that can 
])e evenly heated. 

A typical Pittman plant is that at ( )il (*ity, Pennsylvania, built in 
1916. The capacity is icxx) barrels ]X‘r day, yield 26 to 2H |>er cent 
gasoline, and loss about 5 per cent in form of gas and carbon, llie 
cap«acity per tube is r8o gallons p€*r hotu'. 

•Iki.sic i)atents covering tlie Rittman |>rocess have not issued as yet 
in this country, l)ut have issued in Juigland. Patents covering a num- 
ber of features of the apparatus have Ijcen granted by the IF. S. Patent 
Office. A of the patents is given iierewith. 

For a detailed <iiscussicm of the theory and details of this prcK'ess, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Kittmaifs |mf)lications, and also to 'fech- 
nical I-^a[KT No. i6r of the U. S. Bureau of Mines entitled, 
struction and OjX!ration of a Single-Tulic Cracking ITirnace for Making 
Gasoline, f>y C. II liowie. F. 1 ,.. Skxmm and C. C. Stutz have fmt- 
ented ** improved .stirring- rod connectifms and tar pots. 

In the later Rittman plants the size cd the tulxts has been 8 to 12 in. 
and the length 11 to 12 ft 

The following is a jxirtial li.st of the Rittman plants that have lieen 



114, U. S. Bur. of Min., 170. * 

^U. S. Patents: i, 32935 *^* Peb. 3, igtg, ‘Xarbon-Remo ving Means/' 

353, Feb. 3, igm, ‘‘Manufacture of Gas/' t330,(Xj8, Feb. 3, “Trealnient of 
Hydrocarbons/' Sept. 14, 1920, “Apparatus for Treatment of Ilydro- 

carbom/' 1,352,917, Sept 14, 1^, ‘Apparatus for TreatmcRt of Hydrocarbons/' 
1,365,602, Jan. II, imi, ‘Treatment of llydrocarbofii/' British Patents: 

June 22, mis. 9,163, June 22, 1915. 

**U. S. Fat: 1,304,211, May 20, 1919. 1,304,212, May », 1919. 
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Island Refinery (>)., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(icrniania Refining C’o. Oil City, l^a. 

Ciidf Refining C'o., Port Arthur, Tex. 

Indian Refining ( A., Lawrenceville, III. 

Rinpire Refining Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 

*\Iidw<‘st Refining Co., Casper, Wyo. ( 11 iis plant was 
under the supervision of Dr. ].)avid 'l\ JJ)ay.) 

So far as I am aware, the Rittmau process is not Ijeing pushed 
today, mainly htx'ause of lack of a promoter. It is a good example 
of the stagnation tliat results wlien a process is free for all. 


Alexander Process. 

A higlily successful va|)or»phase cracking plant was designed and 
Imilt for the Culf Refining Com|>any at their ikirt Arthur, Texas, plant 
liy Dr. Clive M. Alexaiuler, then in charge of refinery development 
work for tins corporation. 'This cracking plant had a maximum capa- 
city of io,cKK3 Iiarrels cd" gas*oil or kerosene per day of 24 hours. Over 
a |K*riod lime tlie operating capacity was 8,000 barrels daily. The’ 
cost of the complete* plant was alxmt $i,25{),<kx). During the year 
191H the raw material used was a mixture of 50 ])cr cent gas-oil and 
50 |)er cent kerosene clistillate, and the average yield of gasoline was 
27.6 }H*r cent, lliis gasoline ha<I a gravity of 52 to 54*' He., initial boil- 
ing of 130 to 140'' F., end point of 420 to 430^" F. and otherwise 
met the (lovernment standard s|Rtcificati(ms. 

Tile plant con.siste<l of five clivisions, and each division of four 
Ixmcltes of vertically-set cracking tubes, ddie tubes were 6 in. in 
diameter and almost 20 ft. long. The oil was first vaporized in piixj- 
stills^ and the? vapor at a temfierature of (kk> to 700" F. was distrilnited 
to manifold iHfMS frcaii wliirh it flowed tlirough proi>erly sized orifices 
to the cracking These were maintained at a temperature of 

9cx> to KXX)'' ¥, No pressure wa.s used, llie hourly cai>acity of each 
tiifM? was 20 to 25 gallons of lieavy tlistillate. 

The va|M>rs from the cracking tubes were passed through a series 
of towers and heat exchangers in order to fractionate them and to 
conserve Imzt,. The yellow crude cracked naphtha olttained in this 
manlier wan rcfmetl with sulfuric acid and caustic soda in a continuous 
treating plant, and then re-run with steam, whereupon a water-white 
gasoline was obtained. No difficulty was encountered with the product 
going off color either in storage or in shipment. 

A {laiKiramk view of this plant is shown in Figure 109. The 
fKiwer plant is seen at the extreme left, the furnace building in tlie 
center, and the rttfining and re-running equipment at the right. An 
ojM*ratifig force of one hundred men was required. During 1919 the 
price of keroHcne and gas-oil rose to such figures that operation of the 
plant was iit»t profitalik. It was temporarily used for topping Mexican 
rriide ciil. However, wIieiievcT the relative prices of gasoline and heavy 
clistiilates are siudi that cracking is profitable, this plant will doubtless 
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be used for cracking. Tt has the distinction of being the largest vapor- 
phase cracking“plant in existence. 

I am informed by Dr, Alexander that experiments were tried with 
4-in. cracking tubes. These were found to lie satisfactory and had an 
hourly capacity of 15 gallons of 32° Be. gas-oil when producing 25 |X!r 
cent of gasoline. Experiments were also tried with a combination of 
tubes consisting of a 4-,. and 8- and a 14-in. set concentrically and 
vertically in such a manner that the heavy-oil vapors entered the 4-in. 
pipe, travelled through it into the annular space lietween the 4-in. and 
8-in. pipes, and thence into the annular space lietween the 8»in. and 
14-in. pipes. The vapor was preheated during its passage through the 
4-in. pipe and the first annular space, and cracked during its jiassage 
through the outer annular space. TIic capacity of such a cracking tube! 
combination was 60 gallons per hour of 32'' Be. gas-oil. 

The process of Alexander is covered by the U. S. patents here 
listed.’® 

General Petroleum Corporation Process. 

In 1916 the General Petroleum C'orporalion of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, purchased the Western rights to a vapor-phase cracking process 
controlled by the New ITocess Oil Company of St. Louis by virtue cif 
its ownership of the patent of C. 11 . Washliurn. Mr. Wa.slibiirii liad 
lieen previously employed by Dr. Greenstreet, and there i.s a striking 
I similarity between Washburn's method as descrilied in hi.s i>atent an<I 

I that of Grcensti’eet. 

I The process as first used by the Ciencral Petroleum Corporation was 

j unsuccessful both from the standjioint of yield and quality of product. 

I 'fhe difficulty lay partly in the design of the furnace, but largely in the 

I use of wrong working conditions, and in careless control. The writer, 

^ then in tlie employ of the CJeneral Petroleum Corjxiration, took t!te 

proce.ss in hand, and with the help of Mr. Ttinison and Mr, Barbre of 
the researcli laboratory and Mr. Fred Isaacs, oiierating siii)erintendent, 
placed tlxe plant on a profitalile working basis. 

Distillate of 38® BL and water were fed to the cracking coils in 
the proportion of one volume of oil to volume of water. The tem- 
perature of the vaix>r mixture leaving tine cracking coils was 575® (1 
llie vapor was condensed under 75 to 80 lbs. pressure. The yield of 
gasoline of 437^ F. end point approximated 40 per cent. 

A general view of jiart of the first plant is shown in Figure 110. 

■ TwO’ cracking furnaces, each of 4CX> barrels daily capacity are shown 
at the left to fhe rear, the continuous, pi i>e-still for re-running in the 
center, part of the steam -still equipment at the right, and a few of the 
run-down tanks in the foreground. The cost (1916-1917) of the plant, 
including cracking furnaces, re-run j>ii>e-still, steam-stills, agitator, 

“II. S. Patents: 1,387,677, Aug. 16, 1921, -‘Process ol Heating Oil-Ectofti 
and Apparatus Therefor/' 1,404,7^5, Jan. 31, iga-a, “Froceis of Making Ixiw- 
Boiling liyclrocartions/' i4C7,6i9, Fek 21, 1022, “Manufacture of Motor- Fuel/' 

“II. h. Patent: 1,138,^, “Froceis of Treating Hydrocarbon, Oils/' '' ' 




Fig. 109. — Alexander Cracking Plant of the Gulf Refining Company. 
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tanks, pump-house, and all accessoi-y equipment, was less than $150,000. 
The capacity could have been trebled for an additional investment of 
$75,000. Just at the time that further cracking furnaces would have 
been built, the demand came for toluene, and this plant was made tlie 
nucleus of the toluene-plant briefly discussed Ijelow. 

The cracking coils in the gasoline plant were made of 2-in. extra- 
heavy mild steel pipe, and connected by return-bends into a continuous 


Fig. no.— First IJnit.s of the New Froce.ss Plant of the General Petroleum 

Coriioratioi). 

coil 250 feet in length. One furnace contained eight coils and the 
other nine. The fuel consumption was equivalent to 2.8 per cent of 
the distillate run through the coils. I-fws in the form of gas and 
carbon was equivalent to 5.0 ixir cent of the distillate run, and all losses 
in re-running, refining, and .steam-stilling were equivalent to 2.5 per cent 
of the raw material. The following analysis is typical of those of the 
gas formed: 


Metbatie 

Per Cent- 

tn 

Ktliylcne 

, , i5 

liyffrogen 


Other 

Total 



The Manufacture of Toluene from Petroleum. 

The manufacture of the aromatic hydrocarbons from petroleum dis- 
tillates is so closely connected with the production of gasoline that I 
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cannot refrain from Tiriefly describing the methods used at the plant of 
the General Petroleum Corporation. Shortly after my connection with 
this corporation in 1016, I started experimental work to determine what 
yields of toluene could be made from California distillates. It appeared 
that they should b(‘ i<leal raw materials on account of their cyclic 
structure. The exiKu-imental work was hipfhlv successful. 

Early in iQi? sani|)les were sent to the DuPont Company, and also 
to other manufnrturers. Shortly after this, Mr. Yerkes and Mr. 
Marshall of the DuTbmt Company paid a visit to the plant. The result 
of this was that <n‘eht months after the United vStates bad entered the 
war a ijronp of ent^ineers headed by Mr. Dickey of the United Gas 
Tm|)rovement Comjjaiiv was sent 1 )y the Government to look over the 
toluene plant and t>roress. They were ji^iven the fullest information 
toi^ether with numcTous suesrestions in the wav of mechanical improve- 
ments. llte result f)f all this was that a larire plant was built at the 
refinery of the ( Jetu^rnl Petroleum ConKiration at T.os Aneeles and 
another at the plant of the Standard Oil of California at Kichmond, 
California. 

I'he followine quotatirms are taken from to6 and to 8 of 

'^AmericaV Munitions'’ Iiv Benedict Crowell, lOircctor of Munitions and 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

*Uow to increase the su])p1y of toluol, the basic raw material from 
whirl! T.N.T, i.s made, was the ^meatest and most pressinj^ of all the 
problems in regard to the existing raw materials. 

*’Three general sources existed from which toluol was obtained: 
first, from the hy-product recovery Cfike-ovens : second, by the stripping 
or ahsorhing of tolurd from carlnireted water-gas and coal-gas; and 
third, by the cracking or breaking down of oils. 

"iAir the proclurtimi of toluol by cracking crude oils or petroleum 
distillates* three processes of thc^ many stihniitterl were officially ap- 
proved and contracts awarded for ot>eration. 

*'The first and most important of these was tliat of the General 
Petroleiifii CorjViration of T./is Angek.s, California. Under their scheme 
a vield of 6 per cent toluol was obtained from a fictroleum distillate, 
of which there was a large quantity available, by treatment under tem- 
f^rature and pressure. To facilitate production of toluol by this means, 
two large plants, one at I.os Angeles and the other at San Francisco, 
were erected at a cost of approximately $5,000, cor). These plants have 
li monthly ca|mcitv of 3,oc'K),ooo lbs. of toluol and their construction 
destroyed all jiossibility of a short«ige in this vital raw material. 

^^Anntfier [irocess was that known as the Rittman process, evolved 
by a scientist of the Biireaii of Mines. This scheme, which called for 
prodtirtiig trilufil from solvent na|ihtha or light oils by cracking under 
high prcisiirc and teitif)eratiire, was finally demonstrated to be capable 
of ofMU'aticiri under war conditions, and production had just started^ at 
a plant at Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., at the time of the signing 
of the anmistice. 

^*A third preress was that known as tlic Hall process, liy which 
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toluol was also obtained by cra('kin<4- s(»Iv(‘nt na])htlia under pres- 
sure and temperature by anotlier, different, ineclianicnl system. Ilii.s 
scheme was in operation on a small scale during' icpcS at the* Staiulard 
Oil Plant, Bayonne, N. 

I feel that the above quotations do not ^ive Dr. Rittman the credit 
that he deserves in connection with the manufacture of synthetic ttduene. 
It was his work at Colunilha llniversity in 19 13“ 14 and later with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines that woke us up to the |K)Ssihiliti(‘s (»f proclucini^ 
aromatic hydrocarbons by thermally treating petrokaim <jils or coal-tar 
distillates. 

In running through tlie ])ages of a rcn-cMit mimb(‘r ‘‘ of the JouDial 
of Industrial and liiujint'cr'uuj ilicmisiry, I was in(ert‘ste<i ttj note a 
statement made ])y 11 . S, ABiier in tlie course of his address of presenta- 
tion of the Grasselli medal to Mr. \\'alt(‘r II. ihilweiler in recognition 
of his paper, “Chemical Problems of the Cas Industry.'’ In recount- 
ing Mr. Fulweiler’s accomplishments, Iu‘ says, “I.ike many aiu^tlier loyal 
chemist connected witli our ‘key’ industries, he ccdlalxu'ated with tlu* 
rirdnance Dc[)artment during the wm\ .studying particularly the manu- 
facture of toluene. In addition to r(‘|K>rting on several nuqhcKls for the 
])roductinn of this material so urgently n(‘efled at tin's time*, he* devel- 
oi)ed and perfected a process for its manufacture by a heat tre^atment 
of California distillates, and assisted in the construction and o|x*ration 

of plants embodying this prne(‘ss,‘- one at Los Angeles aiul th(» 

other at San IVanciseo, the former having a production of three million 
gallons a year at the time of the armistiece” 

llic plant referred to in this statement is that of tlie Ceneral Petro- 
leum Corporation, and the ,su!)stance <»f tin's statetnenl is wholly un- 
warranted in so far as the deveIo]>ineiit of the preress is concenu'cl. If 
ideas on toluene manufacture in this tanmtry are traced hack to head- 
quarters, it will he hniiKl that they emanated from Dr, Whitakers 
graduate IaI>oratory at C'olumhia Ciiivt^rsity, and that Riltinan’s Doc- 
torate work was tin* first iiinHirtant piece of research in this genera! 
field. 

My own interest in this subject was aroused at C'olninhia, and it 
was only natural that Iat«‘r, when in diarge of de%*cdopnient work at 
the refinery ot tlie General Petn»kniin C ‘or|joration, f should have put 
theory into practice. I’he toluene preress of the Cieneral Fetroleurn 
Cori'Kiration was developed hy tlie organi/.ation of which I was in 
charge when cmploytal l>y this CkjriMinition, Mr, fi H. I'uitiscin and 
Mr. Clarence Barbre assisted me in tlii.s work* and deserve no small 
measure of the credit for tine development of the jirocess. Mr, Dickey 
and other engineers* and later Mr. Inilweiler, sent to Angeles hy 
the Ordnance Dejiartmeiit* came to see a working process, and not a 
lat^oratory tube-furnace. I’hey were given tlie benefit of plant practice 
then existent, and in addition the conibinecl ideas and suggestions of 
the technical organisation of the General Ih^troleum Corporation. The 
services of these gentlemen were of real value in the cciiistriicliciii of 

Ini. Mh 0. Chern,, 14 Ci^aa), 1154-5. 
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the Government plants, with which I had nothing to do because of the 
necessity of my presence in the East in connection with other important 
war work. However, the statement I have quoted above, in regard 
to the conception and development of the process, is rather too badly in 
error to pass uncorrected by me. 

The Hall Process. 

The Hall process is the invention of William A. Hall, and is cov- 
ered by several U. S. Patents. In an address before the Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists in London on February 18, 1918, Hall 
described his process as follows : 

“The oil is fed at a rate exceeding 70 gallons per hour through 
inch tubes of more than 300 foot length, under 50 to 75 lbs. pressure, 
and so throttled that the speed of the vapor through the tubes exceeds 
5,000 feet per minute. The oil is first vaporized in a coil, preheated in 
the flue by the waste heat of the products of combustion from the 
furnace, so that it enters the cracking tubes at a high rate of speed. 
The speed is so great that very little deposit can be formed in these 
tubes to choke them and interfere with the cracking action, but, as the 
passage of the vapors through the tubes occupies only about three 
seconds, no very extensive cracking occurs, as is proven by samples 
extracted at these points. The temi>erature read on a pyrometer, its 
thermal couple being located in the center of the tubular nest, is 
about 550® C. 

'The vapors issuing pass into a vertical pipe of twelve or more 
inches internal diameter and about 12 feet high, entering it through a 
very confined space acting as a throttle, and preferably impinging 
against a baflfle in the large pipe, so that the speed of flow is instantly 
reduced from about 6000 feet per minute to a very nominal rate. This 
converts the energy of speed into that of heat, a sort of degrading 
action, much the same as takes place in a throttling calorimeter, the 
temperature actually increasing some 30° C, notwithstanding the ex- 
pansion due to a reduction of pressure from 50 pounds or 70 pounds to 
about atmospheric. Hence we have in this large pipe, which is well 
insulated, a temperature well above that existing in the inch tubes of 
the cracker, and as the speed through this large pipe is comparatively 
slow, a large amount of cracking therein takes place with no extraneous 
application of heat, affording no chance for a superheating of the 
vapors to a temperature higher than that at which cracking takes place. 

“U. S. Patents: 1,105,772, Aug. 4, 1914, "‘Process of Making Gas from 
Oil.'* i,X75,909, Mar. 14, 1916, “Process for the Conversion of tleavy Hydro- 
carbons into Lighter Hydrocarbons.” 1,175,910, Mar. 14, 1916, “Process of 
Making Motor Fuel.” 1,194,289, Aug. 8, 1916, “Process of Cracking Hydro- 
carbons.” 1,201,930, Apr. 9, 1917, “Converting Hydrocarbons.” 1,239,099, Sept. 
4, 1917, “Hydrocarbon Product.” 1,239,100, Sept. 4, 1917, “Liquid Fuel.** 
i,:^ 2,796, Oct. 9, 1917, “Producing Motor-Fuel.** 1,247,671, Nov. 27, 19x7, 
“Distillation of lieavy Oils, Oil Residues, and Bitumens.** i, 261,930, April 9, 
1918, “Art of Converting Hydrocarbons.** 1,285,136, Nov. 19, “Apparatus 

for Making Motor Fuel** 

Inst. Pet. Tech., 1 (1915), 147-66. 
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‘'By this method the interior of the mass is hotter than the exterior 
wall of the container, and all the vai>ors in their upward passap^e are 
working towards a cooler condition, thns preventing local su])erheating 
which has always produced the largest ainoinits of fixed gas from what 
would otherwise have been coiidensal)le |)rocluct of the character most 
desired in motor-spirit. 

“This pipe is filled with the small ])ieces of tiiin tubing before- 
mentioned, which present an enormous surface to collect all the car- 
bonaceous deposit. 

“One might think that this very large chamber, with all its surfaces, 
and with the slow passage of vapors tlirough it, would act as a dephleg- 
mator rather than a cracker, hut in actual ])ractice, even with oils of a 
gravity exceeding o.gfk), and some very high-boiling fractions, no liquid 
condensate has ever been collected from the bottom, and the higher the 
rate of feed of oil, at the same ttnnperatiire in the cracker, the higher 
is the temperature in this secondary crack(*r. 

'“Bhc actual temperature of the va|)or in tlie I(»w{*r jjortion of this 
receptacle may exceed the <‘xternal temperature* of tlic tube near its 
exit, hut inside the furnace, by about 30'' C. 

“bVom this receptacle the v’a]>r>rs ]>ass throttgh deplilegmators that 
separate all fractions boiling l>elow tin* chosen |K»int of cut, and the 
va])ors and gases passing on are conflucted without further condensation, 
and at a elepression, into a mechanical c{Jin|>ressor W(>rking under 70 to 
100 lb. i)er sep in., and then cenifiensed througli a cook*r under that pres- 
sure. The object of the compressor is twofold : blrstly and of least im- 
portance, it is a means of drawing these vapors at substantially atmos- 
jdieric pressure tlirough the secondary crackt*r ami the clepldegmators ; 
and secondly, it is a means of chemic'ally attaching to the condensal)le 
liquid the gascis tliat would otherwise la* permanent.'' 

With reference to the chemical reaction last referred to Hall says, 
“'fhat an actual and ini|K>rtant chemical reacti<m does take place, has 
now, I believe, kfcn esta!ili.shed to tfu* satisfaction of scane of our l)€st 
experts." 

Mall states tliat he lias tried all pressures from a slight %^aciutm up 
to 15<X) l)ut has adopted 30 to 75 lbs. as most jiractical At the 
higher pressures leaks mxnir, and heavy tubes are necessary. I..€ss 
fixed gas is evolved, however. Me emphasises the importance of accu- 
rate temjerature contred and says, “SupiMising the external tenifierature 
in the center of tlic nest (of tubes) is Cb, a change from 20® C 
hektw that |'K)int to 20'" ('. alKJve may make a differiaice of 50 |:>er cent 
in the productiem of gas, and a great difference* in the gravity of a spirit 
boiling ladow a given i^nnt, but still more marked is the difference in 
the unsaturated [>ortions. 1 have seen a spirit priMliicerl of cp ^^at 
unsaturated, and another of only 30 per cent iiiisaturatecl, lioth from 
the same oil, with the same imint of rut and the same pressure, in fact, 
with all conditions the same exce'iit: this conumratively small difference 
in temprature." 

Hall claims that an endothermic choiiica! ctmiige mairs in the 
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romprcsscr that forms part of his apparatus. He says, '‘Tf no endo- 
thermic reaction took |)lace, the condensation of these vapors and com- 
pression of the |^^as<‘s would create an increase of temperature, so the 
heat ahsr)rptir)n of the reactif>n is sufficient, not only to offset that 
natural physical increase that would he expected, Init to reduce it still 

furtlier many tests showini^- a drop of temperature of fully 30° C. 

between the inlet and exit of the compressor, and this when operated 
without water in the jacket, the readinp^s bein^^ taken by thermometers 
placed so their bulbs were as close to the movinp^ piston •as practicalde/’ 
Ihirther details of this most interesting;’ ])henomenon are given in his 
paper. 

The results of a demonstration of the Hall process are reported by 
Dr. Charles Chruidler.^^ A 44.3® T><b gas-oil was used as the raw 
material. The products were 52® Be. motor-spirit 55.9 per cent, light 
residue 31.6 per cent and heavy residues 3.4 per cent, carbon and gas 
Q.T per cent. The light residuum was re-cracked yielding 45 per cent 
of its vrdume as nintnr-spirit. These experiments were carried out at 
Greenpfdnt, T.. T., in TOT3. 

Although Hall is an American, he chose to attempt the first com- 
mercial develo|mient of liis proc(‘ss in Kngl<^nd. Tn tins country the 
Texas Company took tlie process in hand, and in November, 1916, 
started a ^00 barrel plant in operation. From gas-oil or low grade 
kerosene distillate a yield of about 40 per cent gasoline is obtained in 
one nassage through the apiKiratus. The coils in this plant consist of 
640 feet of T-in. cold-drawn steel tubing. Automatic temperature con- 
trol is ttsed.^*' 

T feel that it would be interesting to see TTalfs claims in regard 
to the endothennic chemical changes in the compressor and in regard 
to the rise in temperature in the auxiliary or secondary cracking chamber 
confirmerl Tf one assumes a vapor velocity of too feet per second, 
treatment of 70 gallons of oil |>er hour, heat capacitv of the vapors 
0.5 B.t.ti. per pound per t** F., cnmfiletc conversion of kinetic energy 
into heat, and no heat losses, the. tem|KTatitre rise in the secondary 
cliamlier would he only 7^ to 8® C. rather than 30^ C. as claimed. 
Adiabatic pressure increase might n<ld a little more heat, but it should 
also lie kept in niind that the hvdrc»carhr)n decompositions and dis- 
sociatiems are endotliermic, so the heat cati.sing the temperature rise 
must lie ill addition to that absorbed by the reacting system. 

It would also appear that cracking in fhe presence of scrap-iron is 
essentially wrong, for iron is known to be one of the metals that 
ratal yzes dehydrogenation. A secondary rhamher similar to that de- 
scribed in tfie introduction to my discu.ssion of vapor-phase cracking 
would handle the carbon and tarry substances effectively, would allow 
of the secondary cracking, if this in fact occurs, and would avoid 
dehydrogenation as well as the nuisance of removing and cleaning the 
sempdron filling material 

**/. M. Enff. Chem,. 8 C1016). 7 . 1 “ 5 ‘ 

“■James* If. Cb, Oil and Gas Hov. B, 1017, 39. 
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The Parker Process. 

The Parker process consists in ])assinj:( a distillah* whirli it is 
desired to cracky through a 150-ft. preheating (’nil of i>in. tlir(»ngh 
a jacketed tube heated by superheated steatri to Soo to h., through 

a cylindrical reaction chamber that contains a nudrd scr(*w or helix, 
and finally through an ex]>ansion drum to a wat(‘r“e(»olc‘d condenser. 
.Steam in an amount equal to about Vio (>f tlie weight (d the oil is 
injected as the oil and vapor enter the jacket(‘d"tub(*. 1 lu‘ inventor 
claims that the motion of the va]>or in tlie reaction chainlKu* with the 
helical baffle is such that the heavier ])orti<»ns of the vapor, that is. the 
higher molecular weight hydrocar])ons, an* thrown toward tlie p(n'i]>hc‘rv 
of the chamher, and that a selective dcroinposition is thus ohtain<*d\ 
The vapor velocity is said to ])e 100 f(‘(‘t per stsanid. 

It is my opinion that the only result of tlu* passage f»f the vapeu* 
through the helically haffled chamber will be a thorough mixing cd tlie 
vatior. Certainly no separation of gaseous nioh‘('uI(*s will result from 
this o])cration. In tliis coniurtion, ref(‘r<‘nc(* slionhl In* made* to the 
discussion of the effects of centrifugal forct* an soInticHis m NcTust's 
^^Theoretical Chemistry.” 

Ivxcept for a few mcelianieal details that an* apparently f»f little 
consequence, the I^arkcr proc'ess is essentially the same as tliat of Crirn- 
street. T^irker was superintendent of tlie first stani i‘oiniiierciaI (ireen- 
street plant erected at ( ‘leveland, f )kIaho!na, aial latiT went to ( iali<*ia 
and Pouniania to er(*ct (ireenstreet fttrnaces. 

I understand that the Parker plants liave het*n iKuie Urn succcssfuh 
and in some cases have been compkde failures. This has doubtless 
been the result of lack of careful control, for tlie same basic pirinriples 
underlie the Parker process as sticeessful vapor phase processes. 

According to Mr. 11 . C. Janies, tlie Parker apparatuH as actually 
built compirises a furnace aliout 50 ft. long in which six coils of 
pipe 300 ft. long are lieatcxl. llie drums, two per furnace, are 2 ft. 
in diameter, 12 ft. long and fitted witli lielical stt*el liafiles. A pressure 
of 60 l]>s. and a furnace tenuxjrature of !•*. are used. A unit 

liaving a daily rapacity of 4 (k> to (nm barreds of diHfillate costs aliout 
?25,(XKX When 42^ ]>e. kerosene is used as raw material, a 42'' Be. 
synthetic crude is produced lliat contains 25 i>er rent of gasoline and 
25 per cent kerosene, dlie heavier jx-irtions are cracked again. The 
gasoline referred to had a gravity of 50//'' Ikh aiui an eiicP|M'iiril of 
410® F. By cracking and recracking, an average of 65 |>cr cent of 
gasoline sliould l,)e made. 

The following is a jmrtial list of I barker plants that liave lieeii 

built : 

North American Rcfmery Co. ............. Benicta, Cilia. 4«io BbL 

and Owen........ Cushing, Okla. 4«;> **' 

necss Refimry Cd. 4«i 

Pat. ia^h09O, May 22, igtg, **Praceii f«r Mefniiiii Oili.” 

Cm Nov. E, igi7, ^ 9 . 
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Eagle Refinery Co 

Amos Refinery Co 

Petroleum Products Co 

Consumers Oil & Refinery Co 
Hudson Refinery Company. . . 

Imperial Refinery Co 

Lawton Refinery Co 

Nyanza Refinery Co 

Dan singer Bros 

Callahan & Co 


Cushing, Okla. 800 Bbl. 

“ “ 400 “ 

'' “ 400 “ 

Yale, Okla. 800 


Ardmore, Okla. 

Lawton, Okla. 

New Wilson, Okla. 400 
Drumwright, Okla. 800 “ 
E. St. Louis, 111 . 800 “ 


400 ‘ 
400 ' 
400 ‘ 


The Process of the Texas Oil Products Company. 

The Texas Oil Products Company of Waxahachie, Texas, through 
agreement with the Bostaph Engineering Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
controls U. S. Pa,tent No. 1,224,787, issued to Dr. A. S. Ramage on 
May I, 1917. The patent specification states, “My invention is a 
process whereby hydrocarbons are transformed, by restricted oxidation 



Courtesy of C. M, Alexander. 


Fig. III. — Pressure-Stills Used as Vaporizers by the Texas Oil Products 

Company. 

effected through the agency of a suitable reducible metallic oxide into 
other hydrocarbons containing proportionately less hydrogen, water 
being produced in the reaction.’^ Paraffins are supposedly converted 
into olefins, terpenes, and aromatic hydrocarbons. 

This patent is the first that has come to my attention that claimed 
such a transformation as being at all desirable, and I am inclined to 
believe that Dr. Ramage has changed his views since the date of issue 
of this patent.^'^ 

“See description of the Ramage process used by the Barnsdall Corpo- 
ration. 
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In a private coniniiinication, T have been infornicd ])y Dr. i\ M. 
Alexander, inana^’er of refineries of the Texas Oil Ih'odncts ('ninpany, 
that the process as developed np to the time of the erection of the 
Waxahachie plant was not commercially successful. Since; tliat time 
many changes have been made, and the process now used by tlie 'Fexas 
Oil Products Company is giving excellent results. 

Oil vapors arc passed over iron-ore in heated tubes, the iron oxide 
functioning as a catalyst, hut also being reduced in sonu; meastircx 
When the catalyst no longer functions ])roperly the tube is |)iirged with 
steam, and then blown with air to oxidize that part of the catalytic 
material reduced during the cracking periofl. Kednetion aiul oxidation 
of the catalyst must be .skillfully controlled, for otherwise the iron-ore 
swells and halloon-like bulges are formed along the cracking tubes. 

The plant at Waxahachie consists of six converters with fraction- 
ating towers and cooling and condensing cfjtiipmeiit, four lo x 30 ft. 
pressure-stills for vaporizing the distillate at constant and controlkxl 
pressure, four to x 40 ft. re-run stills with fractionating t(nvers and 
condensers, gas-scrubbing unit, continuous treating plant, an<l necessary 
tanks and jnnnping e<{uipinent. Due thousand barrels of entde-oil is 
hanclhxl daily, dhe t)r()ducts are 650 Ijarrels of gasoline, aiKl 200 
barrels of fu(d-r»il. h'ifleen \>cr cent of the original oil is converted 
into carbon and gas. ^Fhe fuel-oil produced is sufricient U> o|>erate tlic 
entire |>lant. Hence, the two products sold are gasoline and gas. This 
type of plant practice*, that is, conversion of everything into gasoline, 
fuel-oil, and gas, is interesting in that it is a forerunner of titc tedi- 
nology that will l)e the basis of operations in many ftiture refineries. 

idle pressure-stills at tlie plant f>f tlic 'fexas Oil Products Oonipany 
are sliown in Tngure nr. These an* used to generate \ni\mrB that are 
cracked by the vapr>r-|)hasc nietliofl. 

The Ramage Process. 

The process rh Dr. A. S. Haniage c*overed by U. S. Patents 
1,403,194 and i,40f;404 is used lyv tlie Ikirnsdall C’orjioration under an 
agreement witli the C'heinical Keseardi Syndicate td Detroit, lliis 
jjroccss, and that used liy the Texas Oil Ihoducls Company, are iiniqiic 
in being the only successful piaresses using* catalysts ralicT tlian aliimi* 
niun chloride. Ihe patent s|>c‘citication states, **The rhject of this 
inventitm is to form lowdioiling hydrtrarhons, driefly of a saliirated 
nature, suitable for use in ititernal combustion engines, from heavier 
hydrcKarbons sucli as heavy fueboils ami crude-oils, and itinrc cspeckllj 
oils of a very lieavy asphaltic nature/" 

Heavy oil vaixirs mixed with steam are lirought into contact with 
ferrous oxi<le at temperatures of 550 to C. The firoportions of 
hydrocarbon vapor are so adjusted, according to^the |»tent, 
t material oxidation of the ferrous oxide to ferric oxide on 
and material rdluction to metallic iron cm the other. It 
• the hydrogen, form,ecl when water is reducwl by ferrous 
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rjxicle, combines with tlic iuivSatiu*ated hydrocarbons to produce satu- 
rated^ hydrocarbons. Much of the oxygen of the steam appears in 
combination with carlMin as carbon monoxide. Reference should be 
made to the patent for an exposition of the theory of the process. 

I am not familiar enough with the engineering details of the Ramage 
plant of the Barnsdall Corporation to describe its design, but I am 
informed by Dr. Ramage that the results obtained are highly satis- 
factory. ^ 


LIQUID-PHASE CRACKING PROCESSES. 

dlie liquid-phase processes are at present of far greater commercial 
im|X)rtance than the vapor-phase processes. One of the main reasons 
for this is the better quality of the product, both with respect to boiling 
range and olefin content. With the exception of the aluminum chloride 
processes and the process of Leslie and Tunison, all liquid-phase pi*oc- 
esses use pressure. This is an inherent disadvantage, but by no means 
an unsurmountable one. However, it limits the usable raw materials 
to those heavy distillates that do not deposit an excessive amount of 
carbon during cracking. 

The Burton process is by all odds the most important liquid-phase 
process, although several of the others are attracting attention at this 
time and may soon be widely used. 

In the paragraphs that follow the processes of -Burton, Holmes- 
Manley, Fleming, Cross, Dubbs, S. O. of New Jersey, Emerson, Jenkins, 
J soni, Bacon-lirooks-Clark, Coast and Cosden, ''Coast-Improved,’’ 
Muehl, G. W. Gray, McAfee, and Leslie-Tunison will be discussed. 

The Burton Process. 

llie jH’ocess invented by Dr. William M. Burton, and developed by 
tfie Standard Oil Company of Indiana, is the most widely used of all 
cracking processes. Some writers have professed to see little in this 
process that was not disclosed in the patents of Dewar and Redwood,^® 
and less directly in those of C. S. Palmer. 2® Apparently these opinions 
are concurred in, at least in part, by the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. Mr. Russell Wiles of the firm Dyrenforth, Lee, Qiritton and 
Wiles, attorneys for the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, said at a 
recent hearing before a special master at Santa Barbara, California, 
"The Burton process as we use it today is substantially the Dewar and 
Redwood process, with added improvements we have made ourselves, 
not Imving the slightest relation to where the valve is (pressure control 
valve), or how far the pressure goes. That never was a point of 
novelty in the Burton process. The Burton process never depended on 
that in the slightest degree.” 

However, the patent of Dewar and Redwood covered a process for 

S. Patents: 419,931, Jan. 21, 1890; 426,173, Apr. 22, 1890. English 
PatentB: 10,277 i3»oi6 (1890); 5,971 

* 11 , S. Patent: 1,187,380, June 13, 1916. Application filed March 2, 1907. 
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making large yields of burning oils, and it is denied by Redwood 
that he and Dewar were aiming at the production of “petrol.” In fact, 
they burned this product under the stills. The Palmer patents are now 
controlled by the Standard Oil of Indiana. Those of Dewar and Red- 
wood long since expired. I am informed by Dr. Greenstreet that he 
tried pressure-still cracking before the experiments of Dr. Burton were 
carried out, but abandoned it because of the hazards involved. 

Whatever may be the truth as regards the validity of the Burton 
patents, the fact remains that the development and use of the process 
is the outstanding feature of petroleum technology in the last decade. 
Doubtless, the next ten years will see many new and valuable processes 
developed and used, but the Burton process does not need to look to 
the future for its laurels. It is a, realized and commanding achievement. 

Dr. Burton has been the recipient of high honors because of his 
useful inventions. On May 17, 1918, he was presented with the Willard 
Gibbs Medal at the meeting of the Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society, and on January 13, 1922, he was awarded the Perkin 
Medal at the meeting of the American Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry held in New York City. These occasions have afforded 
an opportunity for Dr. Burton to tell of the development and use of 
his process. 

The experimental work started about 1910 when it was clearly 
seen that the demand for gasoline was to become very large. The 
cracking of oil- vapors, and the use of various reagents such as aluminum 
chloride, and ferric oxide was first tried, but the results were regarded 
as unsatisfactory. Dr. Burton and his associates then decided to attack 
the problem of pressure-distillation. They realized the hazards of dis- 
tilling oil at temperatures between 350 and 450“ C., where the tensile 
strength of steel decreases rapidly with rise in temperature, and also 
where the absorption of carbon was possible with its brittling effect. 
The deposition of carbon with the consequent overheating of the still 
bottom offered further opportunity for trouble. Engineers gave them 
little encouragement, but as Dr. Burton states,^'® “We were able to 
secure a very liberal sum of money to try the scheme on a large scale, 
and the worst that could happen would be to burn up our plant and 
fail in our efforts. So we went ahead.” 

The first experimental still was made with welded joints and had 
a capacity of about 100 gallons. The raw material first tried was 
residuum or crude oil from which the lighter valuable products had 
been removed. Dr. Burton says, “We soon found tliat we could 
not work profitably with this product ; when distilled with or without 
pressure, it produced quantities of coke that deposited on the bottom of 
dll and caused a red-hot bottom that would not stand any rise 
The next proposition comprised the use of high-boiling 
■)m the crude, viz., oils boiling from 225® C. upwards. We 
^ distillates at a pressure of about five atmospheres, and 


TecK 1 (1915), 177. 
Owm ,, ro (1918), 484-6. 
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were thereby able to hold down the temperature to a moderate figure, 
the cracking being done in the so-called liquid phase. We found to our 
intense gratification that the low-boiling fractions produced belonged 
mostly to the paraffin series, which were easily deodorized and finished 
into products suitable for sale. Further, the yield of salable liquid 
was good and the production of fixed gases and coke was small. Ex- 
perimentally, therefore, our work was successful. 

‘•The first large still was 8 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. long, built of 
^“in. mild steel plate. The charging capacity was 6,000 gallons or 
four-fifths of the actual volume of the still. The factor of safety used 
in design was 5, that is, bursting pressure was taken as 500 pounds per 
square inch, and the cracking pressure as 100. 

“The first difficulty encountered was leakage around the rivets and 
along the seams. The workmanship on the still was excellent, but oil 
at high temperatures and pressures was found to leak out far more 
easily than water. At first, boilermakers looked askance at the job of 
calking the leaks of a pressure-still, and in many cases when one leak 
was calked, another formed as a result of the work. The problem was 
solved when it was found that as the still remained in service the leaks 
were automatically stopped by carbon deposits. 

“Other problems arose. A safety valve that would operate surely 
in spite of heat and carbonaceous deposits had to be designed. Some 
oils evolved more gas during cracking than was required to maintain the 
required 5 atmospheres pressure. Other oils did not evolve enough 
gas to keep up the pressure. This difficulty was overcome by connect- 
ing a number of stills in such a manner that the superfluous gas from 
some made up the insufficiency of others. 

“It was also learned that a dephlegmating system was necessary, 
when operating at moderate pressures, to separate the light fractions 
and to return the heavier to the still. 

“The first 6,000 barrel still was charged with ‘fuel-oil’ ranging 
in boiling point from 200° to 350° C. A ‘substantial yield’ of a 
product boiling from 50° to 200® C. was obtained. The loss averaged 
less than 3 per cent. The high-boiling residue from the still was 
similar to natural asphalt, and Dr. Burton says, ‘Evidently we were 
doing artificially what Nature had done in ages gone by, viz., distilling 
petroleum under pressure.’ ” 

A number of runs were made with the 8 x 20 ft. still. These were 
so successful that Burton requested an appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
build 60 pressure stills 8 x 20 ft., each of which would be charged with 
8,000 gallons of raw material. He says, “Considerable argument was 
necessary to convince any of our directors that such a revolutionary 
proposition could possibly be successful, but finally they voted in favor 
of it, and we went ahead.” 

Dr. Burton states that the larger difficulties had been overcome at 
this stage, but that many smaller ones remained. In order to have the 
best results, the stills must be operated at temperatures between 370® C. 
and 400® C. At 450® C. steel begins to lose its tensile strength. The 
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human element enters to a large degree, but according to Dr. Burton 
eight years elapsed with hundreds of stills in daily use before a fatal 
accident occurred. 

In passing, it may be remarked that this is quite in contrast to 
reports that circulate about the safety of the Burton process. 

Pressure-stills in service at the refinery of the Standard Oil of 
Indiana increased in number until in 1921 there were 800, with a gross 
charging capacity of 8,000,000 gallons. Licensees under the Burton 
patents are operating in equal number. 

The daily production of gasoline from Burton stills is 2,000,000 
gallons out of about 12,500,000 gallons daily output of the United 
States and Canada. 

U. S. Patents have been issued to Burton,^^ Plumphreys,^® Clark, 
and Hopkins,^" covering the basic idea and the various improvements 
and developments of the process and apparatus. 

The original Burton patent. No. 1,049,667, states that the object 
of the invention is to provide a method of converting fuel- and gas-oils 
into low boiling products of the “same paraffin series.'' 

“This object I accomplish by raising the boiling point of the liquid 
residue and increasing the heat-influence thereon while undergoing dis- 
tillation by maintaining back-pressure on said liquid of the vapors rising 
therefrom by distillation, as has hitherto been done as aforesaid, and 
also maintaining the vapors themselves under pressure throughout their 
course from the still through the condenser and while undergoing con- 
densation." 

The claims of the patent are two in number, and read as follows : 

“x. The method of treating the liquid-portions of the paraffin- 
series of petroleum-distillation having a boiling point upwards of 500° F. 
to obtain therefrom ]ow-l>oiling-point: products of the same series, which 
consists in distilling at a temperature of from about 650® to about 
850® F. the volatil constituents of said liquid, conducting off and con- 
densing said constituents, and maintaining a pressure of from about 
4 to about 5 atmospheres on said liquid of said vajxjrs throughout their 
course to and while undergoing condensation. 

“2. The method of treating the liquid-portions of the paraffin- 
series of petroleum-distillation having a boiling point of upward of 

^(Burton), U. S. Patents: 1,049,667, Jan. 7, 1913, “Manufacture of Gaso- 
line." 1,055,707, Mar. n, 1913, “Process of Producing Asphalt." 1,105,961, 
Aug. 4, 1914, “Manufacture of Gasoline." 1,112,113, Sept. 29, 1914, “Process for 
Producing Gas from Hydrocarbons." 1,160,689, Nov. 16, X915, “Method of Safe- 
guarding Stills." 1,167,884, Jan. ii, 1916, “Petroleum Product." 

“ (Humphrey), U. S. Patents: 1,119,70a, Dec. i, 1914, “Method of Distilling 
Hydrocarbons." 1,122,002, Dec. 22, 1914, “Petroleum Distilling Apparatus." 
1,122,003, Dec. 22, 1914, “Process of Distilling Petroleum." 1,343,674, June 15, 
1920, “Distillation of Petroleum Oils." 

"(Clark), U, S. Patents: 1,119,496, Dec. i, 1914, “Method of Distilling 
Petroleum." 1,129,034, Feb. 16, 1915^ “Art of Petroleum Distillation." 1,132,163, 
Mar. 16, 1915, “Art of Petroleum Distillation." 1,388,514, Aug. 23, 1921, “Dis- 
tillation of Petroleum Hydrocarbons." 

“ (Hopkins), U. S. Patents: 1,119,463, Sept. 26, 1916, “Process of Distilling 
Petroleum," 1,119,464, Sept. 26, 1916, “Apparatus for Distilling Petroleum." 
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500^ r. to oI)tain thcxcfroni low-boiling-point products of the same 
series, which consists in distilling off at a temperature of from about 
650 to about 850*^ b". the volatil constituents of said liquid, conducting 
off and condciLsing said constituents, niaintaiiiing* a. pressure of from 
about 4 to about 5 atmospheres on said liquid of said vapors throughout 
their course to and while undergoing condensation, and releasing from 
time to time accumulations of gas from the products of condensation/’ 

llie first Burton stills, built in 1913, were of about 250 barrel gross 
capacity. Idle shell and ends were made of to %-m. mild steel 
plate, riveted, and carefully calked, or better still, ‘'hammer welded/' 

llie stills were p)rovided with a safety-valve, draw-off line for hot 
residuum, inclined vapor line that functioned also as a dephlegmator, 
condenser, a small tank to act as a gas-liquid trap and separator, and 
relief valves for gas and liquid. 

The still was charged and heated to 650 to 675^" F. whereupon crack- 
ing commenced. The jjressure w^ts built up to 75 to 80 lbs. per sq. in. 
l)y the gases evolved. Distillation proceeded slowly over a period of 
48 hours in wliich time the temperature rose to about 800° F., and 
60 per cent of light distillate was collected. The heavy residue in the 
still lield a granular caid>on, or at least highly carbonaceous suhstancesi, 
in sus|)ension. The residue was charged into stills where it was run 
to ccjke. Tlie coke so forined was equivalent to 5 per cent of the oil 
<*iiargecl into the coking still. The distillate from the coking still was 
found to be peculiar in that for a given specific gravity its viscosity was 
very low. Tliis distillate, as a product, is the basis of Burton’s patent 
1,167,884. it may l)e run again in the cracking stills, or used for other 
s|>ecial purposes. 

One of the main sources of difficulty lay in the deposition of the 
granular carbcni on tlie still Ijottom. Circulation of the liquid is poor 
in any simple still, and if the application of heat for any reason becomes 
less vigorous, and the riiDverncnt of the oil for this or any other reason 
is slow, the carbon will settle on the bottom of the still. Once it has 
settled, there is no feasible way of getting it in suspension again. The 
deposit of carlMui is an effective heat insulator, and as a result the bottom 
plate of the still soon develops a hot spot In a still operated at ordinary 
pressure this is not serious, although it causes deterioration of the plate 
by oxi<IatiDti. But with pressure in the still hot-spots are not allowable. 
Hie fire must be drawn, the still cooled, and the carbon deposit removed. 

"Much is claimed for the “hammer-welding” process that consists in iap- 
Iiirig the square edged plates, carefully heating them in a reducing gas flame 
and then vigorously working the weld with heavy high-speed power hammers 
to properly shape the joint and to refine the grain. The exponents of this 
tfKthocI of welding arc possibly overly enthusiastic about the superiority of 
their methods over other methods of welding-. I am familiar with extensive 
tests of welding methods that showed conclusively that acetylene welds were 
Iki to 100 per cent strong, depending on how- the weld was built up, and abso- 
lutely reliable. Electric welds were found to be only 5 o per cent strong, but 
were also reliahk. Forge wtdds were only 50 per cent strong and were most 
unreliable. Ilicrc is no clpulit but that mechanical working through the critical 
range ii l:jt»fieiidal in all instances. 
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In order to avoid this difficulty hinged false-bottom plates were 
introduced into the still. This improvement is covered in Patent 
1,122,002 granted to Mr. Humphreys, who states that previously they 
had been able to distill only about of the oil from the still before it 
was necessary to shut down owing to the deposition of carbon, hut that 
Ijy using the false-bottom plates % of the oil could be distilled. This 
increased the time of distillation from the 24 hours required to distill Fs 
of the oil to about 48 hours. 

The patent of Huiliphreys 1,119,700 provides for the use of an 
inclined pipe “run-back’’ which should function as a partial condenser 
returning the heavier hydrocarbons of the vapor to the still. 

The use of catalytic metal plates is the basis of Humphrey’s Patent 
No. 1,122,003. He states, “The catalytic surfaces may be of metal, 
such as steel, brass, or copper, either in the form of plates or gauze, 
although mineral fibers such as asbestos or glass wool seem to be 
equally effective. The action of those surfaces, like that of most 
catalyzers, is obscure, but it is a fact that when the catalyzing surfaces 
are used, the action is so augmented that 65 to 70 per cent of the con- 
tents of the still can be satisfactorily transformed in the desired manner 
])efore it becomes necessary to draw off the residue, while without them, 
only about one-third of the charge can be so transformed. It seems to 
l)e immaterial whether the hydrocarbon is in liquid or vapor form when 
brought in contact with the surfaces.” The false-bottom plates may be 
the catalytic plates, or these latter may be hung from the upper part 
of the still. 

When a pressure-still is charged and brought up to the boiling point 
of the raw material, it is necessary to conduct the further heating under 
pressure in order to prevent the distillation of heavy oils from the still 
Clark’s Patents Nos. 1,129,034 and 1,132,163 cover the manifolding 
of the condensers in such a manner as to allow establishment of work- 
ing pressure on a freshly charged still by means of the gas evolved by 
stills that are partly run-down. 

A. S. Plopkins in Patent.s 1,199,463 and 1,199,464 calls attention to 
the heat losses, and also the difficulty of accurate control attendant upon 
the use of air-cooled run-back pii>es and dephlegmators. In these pat- 
ents, he claims the use of a process and apparatus that consumes this 
heat and allows of accurate regulation. His dephlegmator is cooled by 
the raw material that is fed to the still 

U. S. Patent No. 1,160,689 covers a method of venting the gases 
from pressure-stills when the pressure becomes excessive. Provision is 
made for expansion and cooling in such a manner as to avoid ignition 
of the hot combustible gas. 

The principal features of the simpler tyi>e of pressure-still apparatus 
is shown diagrammatically in Figure 112, taken from the Huinphreys- 
Burton Patent 1,343,674. This patent covers, in particular, the appa- 
ratus for automatically controlling the firing of the still ”” The oil is 
charged into the still which is heated by a fire on the grate of the 
automatic stoker. The still is fitted with a safety valve, and with an 
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inclined vapor-line leaclin<4“ to the air cooled ])artial condenser. Al)OLit 
three- fourths (jf the \Tipor condenses here and runs back to the still 
to be treated further. The balance of the vapor passes the pressure- 
control valve to tlie water-cooled condenser. The liquid and gas 
from this condenser enter the receiving and separating drum, from 
which the condensate is trapped off. The gas flows through an absorp- 
tion tower in which it is scrubl)ed l)y downwardly flowing naphtha 
or oil. In this manner the hydrocarbon vapors are removed from the 
non-condensible gases. 

The use of a pressure-relief valve between the air-dephlegmator and 
the water-condenser is not in conformity with the l)asic Burton Patent 
1 ,049,667 in which the position of this valve beyond the water-condenser 
is stressed as being of the essence of the process. Is this perhaps a 
recognition of the fact often stated by refinery engineers that condensa- 
tion under pressure has no effect other than that of causing the most 
volatil hydrocarbons to condense? 

P'or six or seven years the ^Standard Oil Companies have used a still 
not unlike a Heine boiler. This apparatus is covered by U. S. Patent 
Xo.^ Ij 388,5I4 granted to E. M. Clark and shown in Figure 113. The 
oil is heated as it circulates through the tubes. The body of the still 
is not exjxjscd to the hot gases. The claim is made that oil equivalent 
ill volume to twice the charging capacity of the still can be added dur- 
ing the normal operating period of the still. The total distillation period 
is not much longer than that of the ordinary Ikirton still. Thus, the 
capacity of the still is almost trebled, to say nothing of the greater 
safety of operation resulting from the fact that no hot-spots can form 
on the still-bottom. The additional oil is run in at the top of the 
inclined vaix)r”line, and is supplied in an amount roughly equal to the 
volume of light distillate formed concurrently. 

The advantages of the tul)ular-still appear to be : 

1, The more effective absorption of heat from the hot furnace 
gases, as a result, in part, of the larger heating surface, but more par- 
ticularly because of the more rapid circulation of the heavy oil, and 
of the less deposition of carbon in the heating surface. 

2. Greater safety and facility of operation l)ecause hot-spots on the 
still-bottom are not possible. 

3, Deposition of carbon as the oil with carbon in susi>ensi()n moves 
slowly througli the still. The carbon deposited in the still does little 

harm. 

4. I^argcr output in a given time. 

A further imi>rovement of the Clark apparatus lies in the use there- 
with of the Hopkins’ dephlegmator, or of a de]>hlegmator or evaporator 
into which crude oil may he fed as is now done at the plant of the 
Standard Oil of Kentucky, built a few years ago at IvOuisville.^'^ This 
plant is shown in Figure 114. The scheme of running crude oil to the 
pressure-stills in use at this plant was devised by A. K. Whitelaw. The 
heat in the vapors from the still is used to evaporate distillate equiva- 

^ Mat Pet News, Mar. 4, 1921, 52-5. 
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Ic'iit to ;i]>oiit niic-(|uartt‘r of l]u‘ vohnnc of tin* n'udc oil. 'Thf* plant is 
sai<l to haiullc* 5,000 barrels of crude* oil per day in b»o pr(*ssnre stills. 


Summary of Operating Conditions and Yields— Burton Process. 

1'}h‘ ordinary Ihirtfui still is of about 250 barrel .yross raparity, 
charged witli 200 barrels (t\ t^as-oil or similar distillate*, healed slowly to 
250 ' I/', at atmospheric pressure* to remtac* water, placard under 7.^ 
li»s. pnsssun*. lu‘at(‘<} to an initial eraekinj4' tenipe*ratnre of (175 ' !**.. and 
slowlv elistilb'd at risini4 tcinpf*ratur(‘ for a period ejf .|o |n 50 hours 
unl(‘ss the run is prematurely t(‘nninatefl by dt'positinn of (*arlH»ii and 
clevelopment of a hot spot on the* bottom of the still. 'I he t<*mperatun‘ 
is raised hk) to 125" h\ elnring the distillation, and a pre*ssure still 
distillate* er|iiival<*iit to (h) tn 05 per <*e‘nt of tin* veduinc* of the* oil cliar^ed 
is raw inate*rial. I ’poll subsCMjuent distillation 50 to 55 per rent ed tlie 
pn^ssui’i*- st ill distillate is obtaineel Jis a i^asolinc* of b*, end‘|w>iiil. 

d he \ield of pasedim* in a sinplc* pressure* distillation is thus to 53 |>er 
tent. '{ ht* '“uiisaturation'' of this pasoHne as de'tennitiefl by the use 
of i’oiiernt rap'd stilfurie arid n> to 12 pc*r cent. At the ('« *ne''lusion of 
eat h run, the still must In* et«tled and eleanetl. 

'I'lie use of the tubular still, operated semi contiiint*us! v, n*siilfs iit 
intu'f* than f!«»uldjnp the output of a still in a pi\en perioe! «*f fiiiir. 
Aut«»iiiatic and ai'curate i'ontrol id pri^ssun* are essential to ol»taiiiiiip 
till* largest yields of the best <|uality of product. 

1'lie distillafe is condensed tmder pressure ii fhe* pr<H-(*HS is eon. 
filleted as s|«a'irH*fl in all patents i'xi’ept oire. !ii this iiisiaiire tfie pases 
are seruldied to remove tlie liplit paMdiiics 

Hie lolkiwinp analysis is ly|>iral n{ tlie fi.?sed pases foriiied : 


lib . . 

evil. . ... 

« -Jfi, fie. 
Ml ..... 

If, 

I ulirr . . . 


!V;r Cent 
54 i 

25 H 
iiH 

7.4 

i.i 

iwi.o 


A lialirry «d orfhiiary Iliirioii siitls iu tlie refiiirry of tlie Slaridarf.l 
riif l'oiiij#any of b>Iiio plant at C asjicr, WyetiiHiiib is shown in Idpiire 

115 * 

Thi Holmcs-Manley and Other Cracking Processes Controlled by 
the TmaB Co, 

1lu! recent lirtwecii tin* I'lmas C’oiiijaiiy atifl tlie 

Hfaiidard tt>i| (.iiiiipany of Iiidiaim !'ia?i alrtfiicly Iiecii iiieiitimicii In 
addilicjii to the Hali |irr»cci» atid the Ckiy AiCl| tlie IcMi 

•Ak F, /, Omf., Hov, i, mt. 
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( nin|)any c'nnirols ilu* J. H. Adams and the I loImes-IMaiiley pressure- 
still |>r(H'c‘ss(‘s. 'The a^^reenieiit ])n)vided that eat'li ronipaiiy sliall liavi* 
tlu‘ to operate under the ])ate.nts tlie otlier eoverinj^^ tlu‘ eraci\ ■ 

of oil nnd(‘r prc\ssun*. \vdch eonipany, upon an a^'r(‘ed di visicm of 
royalties, may also liecaise (others to opcn’ate under any uv all of the 
]at(‘nfs, 

'rwenty- four ])att<‘ri(‘s of the Ilolmes-'Maiiley vertical rraekinj' stills 
w«*r(! e<nnpk‘t(‘d in 1 kreinher, ipjo, at the Port Artluir refinery of the 
Texas ( 'tan pan 'These' are shown in Ini^nre i ih. A battery con- 
sists of f«nir siills, eatdi 3 ft. in (iiainet<n*, ,\u ft, lon|j^, set vc*rfirally, 
and provid(*fI with a scraiK*r arrani^mnient for removing" carbon from 
the sides. 'Tin’ op{‘ratin|^ jm‘s.surc‘ is aht»ut 175 Il>s. 

dlie iirst battery was put into operation in hVhruarv, K)jn. Dur- 
in.t'' tin* yi*ar ig^o, 2,2<;5.f47 liarrels of ipas-oil and similar distiiktes 



Fut. tp". lhirf*m HlilK at C'\i.*4»rr. 


were ehiirgrd lo these stills, and in barrels. Mtrli of 

r*a u *Vyelr** stoiT» that is, di?itJ!!ale prodnred 

‘rifiiH to coke, l*wriity -seven jier rent of 
• 1 rc! info ,|*asfiliiir |ttssiii|^ the Ni^’W Navy 
is said 1*1 he iiiglily jirofitalile. 

,1. Atlaitis, roveriiif 4 ijroiiiid very siiriilar 
No rfintritllrr! by tlie 1exas (.'oitijaiiy. 
‘ fsatiiit.H aiifedaliid liiirfoii’s applieatifni. 


Tht Fkffiiiig Proctm 

11 ie Flriiiiiig jirireii% h the invriiliini of Air. Ilirliard Fletniiig, and 
m mm mnimUm by 11ie Kirhard Mrniiiig CkmifMiiy of 140 Crclar 
Str^t, New York Clly» itid s|wnfiorc«i by llic Af* W. Kellogg c:ciiii|iiiiiy 

Smr, 9 (m^% tM-H* 

**CliFCofivrrtfW|| Prorrsi. 

IS4 li. *"CbbC»wtrtliw Apparaiii§A i Ahw. 4, tnvh 

f«r file imvvmm ni i «4 QiUT Nov. 4. 191% **Ap- 

litriliii for the Ctmteriten of t^tanWif md Otiid Jan* 

for thr Cmmmm of FneF, itid OiliP 
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of New Ynrk (’ity. 1'hrce 1 :. S. have been issued roveriu^^ 

the process and ;i]»]>anitns. d’he estiinat(‘d Cf)st of a lo-still |)Iaiit is 
$350, (XX). 'This plant wcnihl have a daily capacity of a])out 15CK) barrels 
of raw inatcudah 

One Ideininijf niiit has Ix-eii o]K‘rat<‘d at the plant of tlie Shell Cniii- 
pany of California at Martinez, six at tlx/ plant of the Steiiin^^ Oil and 
Kehniiif^ CO., of Wichita, Kans.as. and iS at the plant rn llu* Marland 
Rehning Company, d'wo units art* hein^; Iniilt for the Crayhur^^ C)il 

(''(un|>an}% two for the Star 
Refinin^^ and Ih'odiicing 
Con}|>anv, and out* for the 
INullaiid ( hi and Refining; 
( ‘of n pany. 

1 lilt! following descri|)- 
{ (inii (jf tlie pror(*ss is [xirtly 
I takiui, from notes kindly 
i funiinhcxl to me hy tlx* M. 

I \\k Kellogg Ctinifany. I 
! am also i!xlebtt*d to them 
for the phtiftsgraph (d a 
Meming unit n'produrecl 
IS Idgure If 7. llie j)rfx> 
css and apfxiratns are also 
tloHcribed hv \C fk (mth- 
ricT* 

I'ltr still prrtper is a 
liarnmt'r waddt*d steel dnim 
i 10 ft, X 30 ft. scl' on end 
j ill a fiirnare. Tliirtydnch 
] niaiilirdes niv |>owided on 
■ file tf*p aiif! htdtoin. In 
arcordaiice' %vit!i the ex- 
|«:*riefic'e gained in the 
iiiariiifactiire of pressure* 

Idf# 117 Mriiifag Crarkiiig rnit stills for various processes, 

till* shell is I iti. iiiid the 
liriid c!S im in fliicknrs^. I1i«s the effret id frirnx*nititre on the metal 
miff till! rorrosioii diir to %M|»ors are fakrit iiitc* rorisiileratioii. 11m* hot- 
rd the still m not: hnited. 11ir |f»w*rr jxirl of tlic side-walK is 
pniftTlrrl hy m liiyrr of tirrlirjrk* I1ie still slioiild liave a life nf tfii 
yearx in l!ie origiiird jwifioii and may tlieii he itp-ritdrfl for fiirtfirr 
active irrvicT, Four liittl«o!l Imritrrs, mi set m to give a taiigenlial atifl 
rotary $msvemmt to the pri^lnrln of coiiiliiistioii, are now tisecl, bill the 
kirriace rati ritzily fie modified, hy iiistatliiig Ihifrh ovens to me ami in 
tho^ lorafitie^ where llilt it more eroimitiiral 11ie fiiriiata! is so 
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designed that the entire circumference of the still, except for a very 
few feet at the bottom and top, is swept by the flue-gases. The effi- 
ciency may be judged from the fact that the flue-gases leave the setting 
only 100 to 150® F. hotter than the contained oil. 

From the still the vapors pass to the bottom of the dephlegmator 
through a vapor-line that is bent into a goose-neck in order to allow 
expansion. The dephlegmator is 3 feet in diameter, 12 feet long, made 
of J4“in. plate, and fitted with perforated circular baffle-plates. 

Gas-oil on its way to the still, in an amount of about 6 gallons per 
ininute, is pumped into the top of the dephlegmator. To furnish addi- 
tional cooling an auxiliary stream of cooled oil is circulated through the 
dephlegmator and thence to a water-cooled coil. The flow of this oil 
is controlled separately from that going to the still. The vapor from the 
still enters the dephlegmator at about 700° F., and as a result of its 
contact with the downwardly trickling gas-oil is cooled and leaves at 
about 400® F. Four-fifths of the vapor is condensed and runs back 
to the still. 

The vapors leaving the dephlegmator are condensed in an apparatus 
of the jet type. The arrangement is such that a needle-type valve 
releases the vapor between two cones of water. It should be noted 
that the still-pressure is maintained up to the needle valve, but that in 
the throat of the condenser itself there is no pressure — in fact, readings 
taken show a slight vacuum. The pressure on the oil in the still is 100 
[K>unds per square inch. 

The combined water and condensate, looking almost like milk, are 
led through a tank where the water, condensate, and fixed gases separate 
and are drawn off. About 2000 cu. ft. of 1100 B.t.u. gas are produced 
each hour by a single cracking-unit. Losses compare favorably with 
those in other processes. There is no appreciable absorption of gas 
by the condenser water. The solvent effect of the water is claimed to 
be valuable, aiding materially in cleaning up the distillate and reducing 
later treatment. 

The still is operated on the batch principle, with an original charge 
fcdlowed by make-up oil as the vapors arc distilled. Typical log sheets 
taken at the Martinez plant show the following: 

Charge 295 Barrels, and 3CX)-350 Barrels of make-up oil per run. 
llic time required for the complete cycle is as follows : 



Hours 

Minutes 

Charging 

I 

10 

Raising to pressure 

II 

. . 

1 Actual running 

48 

. . 

Cooling* and relieving pressure 

3 

. . 

Removing residue ' 

I 

. . 

! Steaming, closed covers 

. . 

30 

Opening still 


45 

1 Steaming, open covers : 

. . 

IS 

Cooling . . . • * - - i 

7 

. . 

1 Oeaning * 

4 

. . 

Closing covers 

X 


I Total time from charge to charge | 

77 

40 
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Duriii^^ the lhn‘(‘ Iiotirs mjuirrd to rclifvr tin* |n’c‘s>;iirr. ;i 
distillate is (i])taiii(‘(I that is almost identiral with flu* nri|.»i!i,'il nih 
jitid is used in siicreeding runs. 11i<* eoolini; j^’rind has !H*rii |.^n*railv 
shortened by the use of a rotary sprinkler m* spray of watf-r inside 
the still. 

The coke frn-ins looscdy on the bottom ainl sides of the stiil, and 
is removed from the In^ttom manhead. d’he anioniif varies hefween 
rather wide limits, Ihs. and 550 Ihs. both haviii^.^ htaai oliseri-ed. An 
avera|4’(* fi^»:ure is 350 1 ])S. w]ic*n California distillates a,r«* rracke’d. It is 
rarely hakn-d on the shell iii siieh ta»nflitie»n as to riajiiiri* a elii-t'! aia! 
sled|>[e ft>r its removal. Si'rajmi^ from a platform raised and hovered 
from tin* top manhok* usually sufficc's. ITom the ahcoe ilafa, it is 
evident tliat each unit can he list'd for uS hh) nius |#«'r veai . 

dlie jq:as-oiI useti at Martint'z was a. protiur! fre»ni California ertidr*. 
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Typical rc'sults obtained from erarkiiig jy" llt\ Calif*»riiia 
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Thr liyj'it cracked disaillrite has the f*i!lowjiirt jirojrrtieH: 
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llif* oaMiliiif’ ifi'fUru IM ha, a i^nivitv ui 48 tn 50^^ \U\, an initial 
liniliii|4 iwriiil ill i.|*^ rn*\ lt*nut uf h\ It/.slMnilil he 

iiHtt’»i ilia! <’ahi»*inia iaa-* 4 nir . niii H !«* ii,»’ Ihh luMvier tliaii Mich* 
C ‘eiitiiiciit ‘*1 fh*’ ■■ann’ *ir-lillafin!i ran|»e. 

M lie HP’I Mil at tht^ Martiiicv. |ilaiit is ecfitivalent to 

4 |M,‘r eriil *'>S ttie * ^1 < liau-'a'4 tu fhr still. At tlie VVirliita plant of 
the t al and i Minpanv at runs 7 fti tf jht tTiii. 

IJie tiihnhti^m flail |m!|mw. i% a aiioiH.arv of the operatiotis of a 
run at. flit' IVa'liita |s:iat ii-ora^ Mui t oMfanriif pas nil ;is raw iitaterial: 
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llie rcMfier will iioir iliat ihr 1 %-riplit nf thr rohe iii rrark 

iitp ills* *\lif|4'niiliiirfii 4sytilbir is fMiiphIr flirre tiiurs fliai iirtiilirecl 
from i"aliforiii:i fte^iillair, An ;i%"rraitr roir foriuaihni in Mill ■“Cain-* 
tiiifail jiiarlirf n im'M» ilei. |#er riiii. 


The Cross Fmc§m, 


1 Iir prof'r%i tlir iiiyriiiitfti of Ilr.%. Waller M. ainl Hov 

ll r«wrrrfl ht s^vrial iJ, 8, liinl fikri by nevrnil 

afiplieatifiim j^wJing in flii* aii«l forri^n nii? paieiib have 

hrrii in flir lhii%olitir C.'pfii|mity «f Mew York Clity. 

11ir iiivniififi nf |}ii^ Mkv^- lliat llin thenrelkally rorrrei 

iiirftpMl rif eofivrtliiifi firai^y liyflr«-arbiii« iitfci gastilini* in In apply 

***1 am m fir. limg lu.f mimmMtkm rflatkf lo the 

prncm, llr'srfffiitv*' ailfelfi Imw m the ti^L Nmm for May 4 * 

awl Afiril i/i, ifii. 

**n, h. Clfi. ji. If Iff, nt Trfillii^ Ily4rerar'* 

hnfiy awl IAti¥e«i 11fr#irfr«fir*' - M, Crow. i*>k 5, 

i*ii< III III,. Tifiltiffiil «ii«| liriinhtg of 

n.nAAM# i :!n, t*4% «#| TfmUtm M, larwi, 
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heat to the liquid. This of course is done in the Burton and other 
pressure-still processes operating at pressures of 75 to 100 lbs. per sq. in. 
These pressures are sufficient to prevent the too rapid vaporization of 
the heavier hydrocarbons, but the gasoline, kerosene, and even the 
lighter part of the gas-oil are vaporized, with consequent absorption 
of heat from the reaction zone. This necessitates the constant supply- 
ing of much more heat than is necessary to bring about the thermal 
decomposition of the heavy hydrocarbons. In the Cross process a pres- 
sure of 600 lbs. or more is used. This is sufficient to keep most of the 
hydrocarbon material in liquid form and to avoid the absorption of 
heat that would accompany vaporization. After the reaction period of 
about fifteen minutes the reaction mixture of light and heavy hydro- 
carbons and gas is discharged into a cooling coil with release of pressure 
to about 40 lbs. A “synthetic-crude-oir' is thus obtained that can be 
handled by ordinary methods. Patents were ol)tained covering this 
central idea, and are claimed to be more nearly basic than any other 
patents covering pressure-distillation processes. 

The use of the very high pressure presented difficulties of a practical 
nature in the design of commeixial apparatus. The decision was made 
to attempt to separate the heating and i*eaction zones, as is done in 
some measure in the Clai*k-still used by the Standard Oil Company. In 
the Cross process the heating is done in a pipe-still similar in principle 
to those used in topping plants except that it is cai*efully designed to 
stand the high pressure. The hot oil is then discharged into a reaction 
chamber where the reactions have time to take place. The method has 
several obvious advantages. The rate of heat transfer will be high as 
a result of the large heating surface, and the relatively high velocity of 
oil in the pipe-coil. It is claimed that little carbon collects on the walls 
of the heating coil. This is partly because of the short time of contact, 
partly because the oil is heated to reaction temperature in only the last 
few lengths of this coil, and more particularly because the velocity of 
the oil keeps the carbon in suspension in the oil. 

The apparatus used in the Cross process is shown diagrammatically 
in Figure 118. A layout of a double unit is shown in Figure 119. 

A hydraulic pumi), equipped with a regulator, forces the gas-oil or 
other distillate tlirough the heating coil. The part of this coil above 
the upper arch of the furnace is called the preheater, and consists of 
twenty-eight 20-ft. length of pipe of approximately 4-in. internal 
diameter and j 4 -in. wall thickness. Cast iron plates fit over the ends 
of each pipe in such a manner that when the pipes are arranged in a 
heating bank the ends are protected from the hot furnace-gases. Special 
return bends are used to connect the pipes into a continuous coil. 

From the preheater the oil passes to the lowest row of pipes in the 
heater-coil. This is another continuous coil constructed in the same 
manner as the preheater. The life of the heater tubes is said to be 
about 18 months. A tube can be replaced in one day. 

The oil enters the preheater at ordinary temperatures, leaves the pre- 
heater at about 400® F., and leaves the heater coil at about 875 to 925® F. 
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TIh' trinpri.-dn!.; -il Ir :..v)! ;; t!„. h,,u,T ruil is nsr.l as a rnU-vhm 

fnr o.ntr..l h f!;r !. n ; at,..; ,■ ,, 

aT,-,..'.! atai u. r ur a. in- (• ,aj-,altii,. in th.- funia.T ilsdf is Ix-l,! 

al aliiiMst I*. 

i l.v vv.-tlls ina.I.. .,f r„nrs,- „f 

rnmni..!, i.nn. ;ual Ista-.! -Atti. a .na.;],. . „f i,,..- l„i.-k. Th,. ,.,uls 

.'i!-!-' !!.n.tu;h liinj;,-,! sh,.,.f iru„ ,I„ur,s. 
f "• Hn-it.-x r;. . ,!,..:-7rVi tfs.t ,j . |„. ,j„irldy i„ „nl,.r i„ 

allow t|iiirk la-'.Mnir.K iiikr trinni vinvut-;, 

I hr lj..t Ir a-. !iu; tlx’ l .si!.! r.,)l .■nfci s |[,,. rra. liuii , fiatui«>r. 'I'his 
was mnnnlv a . haiu!.,.,- .jo ft. lotu-. 'I'lx- walls 

wnv • sn, liuM.. ata! a.l a at.- , w.-o- hanmirr wal,!,-,!. 

Oil ,„»■ ....asx.tj, asa!. a.sh.aa !, la, .u, ,bi(i:ig,. was .s.’v.Tai 
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atitf : :■? :#• .f: 
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I' If, 1 1 5^ ■ I .till r.-| ^ 


days w<’t,: nxjutrrd t,, ihc j,.-, , rv iT|s;iir. TIm; mi< {i«iH duim- 
Iwrs Ht,w iiod air }«< tjs, m mtrjjjal diaiuf-irr ami 40 ft. Itmjt;. 'Urn 
walls art’ d m tht-k I !««*v at*: fr^rynl l,y thr .Mttivalc Stfd and f 
iiajjii’ < fiiniaiiv front a sinj;!*’ in nnitfi thrt sann: ittariiicr as iai’t'r 
tifwal j'liiis. .\o Ijt-ai ss aiijdir*! !•• th*’ ris»tii»»n rliainlwr, hut it is ftnavily 
Iai;t;r4 t<, |,!'t’V*-)5f I’titrssjv** hral hiss. 

'ihf i ntirr titir rrijtiiirr.j f,,r ib« *41 i** jaiss ibmimh tht? jiivlK'utrr 
.'iml Ix'.'it*’! is,ifj!v iisimiles, I l»»w«?STr, ths oil h altovit I'rariiun 
t«»i|»’ratiirt; (**75“ I ,; an »«» 25 sn:onil». 'litis pxfdiiittM thx 

Mil, ail amonr.t >4 d»-< tJial takr* jilsirc in the Iwatinj' roiN, 

I he jt';nti«iii 1 haijilK’i is »na,!e largr rtwiiKlt s** lliat a |ieri»»fl tif 15 to (nt 
Hiiimft's f on },ow ntach rarltfin fia* de{tcisiteti in lift: rhaniher f 

IS alkiwi'*! f»,r jli«* tlx'iiiM-a! rhani^r at a tc«i|«rattirc of H75 to */25” I*’. 
1 tit* vajM^f ah*,*/*' th** <,»! i.t ntainly nf iterinanrnt gasns. fias 
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and liquid leave the elianiher tlirnuj^li a i- iiaii line Vinmwivtl .n, that |j||. 
reaction chaniher is ke|.ft <»n<: half full ai litfuid, 1'lie Iihj*! is auiu' 
matically inaintaine<h f<a* slu/uld the' liquid leirl fisr rm j-as wmild 
esca|.)e, and the ^as pressure would luiild U|>. Ihil tlie reliri \'alvf is 
set at aixmt (x,K) Ihs., aud hence tlie pressure of the ^„:as woiilii blow the 
liquid out until the Ii(|ui<i l<‘vel rdunieti to a p«*iiit surli ihal l»oih |tas 
and liquid cemid escape. 'I'lu* small volume oi oil in the riifire afipa- 
ratus at any instant is eniphasi/ed as an iniporia!i! advaiifaitr the 

standpoint of possible lire dan xq^e. 

The esea|')inq liquid aitd aft«‘r passing the pressure releasf’ %'alve 
enter an immersed tsHiIinq roil, {‘oriy pounds |aes^iire is fiiaiiiUiiuetl 
until gas and lifpiid liave hern passed ihroiigh a sepaiafor. ’| he is 
used ftu* fiufl and suppii(‘s alxiut half of that required lor iHsitinq the 
furnace. Recently the oil and gas from i!h’ reaeiion rliauihrr iiai,'e 
been run «lireclly to a raill so that the heat coiitaiiir'd in ihrm isaild 
he utilized to vaptu’ize the lighter fractions. 

1 dic j'dant at the I ..awrenrevilic*, Illinois, Kefiiiti'v of tfie Indian 
Rehning Cum|Xtny was customarily run three or four days ami ihni 
necessarily shut down one* day for rooling aiai rlraiiiiig^’ ifie rarixni 
from^ the reaction chamfic-r. 'I'ln* new(*r plants the large forged 

reaction chainlwr will Inr cqierate<I continiiomdy for six day.^ and rieaiird 
on the sevenlln 

A single jiassage fd tlirough fht* apparafiin re^idis iii ilr 

fonnalion of ahemt 30 per vtnii of standard gaMilinr, If keiao^enr is 
used as a raw iiiat«*rial the gasoline yield is ..|o lo .15 fM^r criii, 

If gas-uil is crackisi once, the synthrfic eiude distillrd* f!ir heavy 
|H:.irtion re<rai:ked, and si> on. the ultiiiiair yield of gasoiiiie is alxiii't 
65 cent. At the same time there wall tw pro-«!iirrt| in al! jicr cent 
of fnehmi!, and 10 |rr cenr hy volume of t!if» origin, d oil wilf he 
in the fonn of rarlx#n aiif! gas. 

If heavy fuel-oils and residiniins are to b* haiitHed it iirrrmuff 
to run tlietn to coke in a rrTiiig-stiil. am! fJirii crack tin? thsiilliiir. If 
the heavy fiiel-aiils or residnums are r'rackr*! flimily tin? iiihe% anff 
reai:ticiii*c}iaiiilirrs are rapkIJy rloggefi wnh oarhoii. 

.Data cciveriiig a single |■‘yc!e rrar'king o|xu'‘atiMii are given tidow. 
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llie followin^^ cost data are j^ivcu hy Dr. i ross : 

J ){>:taii.ki> Cost (»f Makixo Oxk TiAKKoa of (fAsr>iJNK uv Chatkino 


Labor 

Materials 

Fuel oii 

( )verlu‘ad 

]mx<tI rIiarF',es »o tost »ii jilaiil |h‘} 

year) 

Renniniiif^ 

( ias~oil vquivulviil fa minrifnl p.avjline. . 

Rcfhiiii^r lo.ss ( I O liarji'l ) .............. 

ncgradiijg 0} e.a‘. <bi t** itirl nil (f j bar 

rcl ) 

I.icefisi! cIiarKcH 

'i'otal cost |H'r f*aiT rl 

Hic? above .siiniiiiary baseil the opf’-raliun of I'oriiiiifri'ial |ilaiifs. 

in tJic fall (tf 10- c ^ o*ih oil ligiired at aial fiirl nil 

at $1.00 jK»r fiau’cl. 

llie fcdlowing <'\|4aij}s the ab»»vf «IiliVrrui'rs in lahnr, furl, mill 
lixof! charges: 


Amouril of oil irrainljaa* iiidl ftrr a^rr 
age f?|M»rafilig flay sorh3f!j3ig rlraning. 

Aiiioiait of g»iHojiiir |.irr day p'»’r 

wilt ^ . * 

li«lallaf;iofi Cost of tar tmil o 

IliStallatioi'i cost |#rr bbl. of oil irratnl iirri 

flay j 

IfiBlJiIUitiori rout |irr bbl. cd $irf ilay, J 
* Fiirl oil ri*f|iiirrfl firr !»I4. of gai |*rO'j 
iliicrii j 

* lly iise of file iioiio'oiitlrii-'^iyr ^.1% aiiioiiol of ftirl »it| i* rr- 

iltsccil to fijiS lilil, of 

»st of a single fross unit tliat will Inandli* 750 tiarrels of oil 

^nj/roxijmtdy 

conmim ia! unit w.as Fiiilt at the j4*«it of tli« litdian adin. 
^ ^ y at I.awrenreviHc, fl!inoi!i. The Cure t hi Comjiany in 

Irttilfling "fmir units at Heath, Ohio, ,’iinl the Koxana Crtrolemn Cor- 
jjoratiim two nnils at Wood River, Illini'h*, the i*etrt»lrHm Refining 
Omjffony at latritita, Ky., Globe Oil and Refining t'omjwiny of Wack- 
well, Okl.a., and the Simthmi Oil Corj^jration of Yale, Okto., *»ne unit 
eat'.h, aiMl the Saiailjm Refining Ctanwny cmc or more units at Sa|i»ilj«, 
( tkijilionta. Tl»e prorcss has been licensed to the Royal Ihitib Shrll, 
and will doulitless be usc^ by timn in nmny parts of the world. 
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The PriH/i'ss. 

1 hr I rl ^ *il I'pTuif ■■ I ‘•^lupaijy rlaiijis lliat th(‘ Htirffai pnress 

is Mil ill 1 1 niiMMir" if » -ti n air*! in jr^sr A. I hilihs, and suit is 

|i«*iifliiu,'; in ih^' ^ ^ « ‘-inf at Kaii-a% t ’it y. A plant was Imilt 

iirar Santa I'arh^iia, ^ ahna-ma, in ;uifl an {'rnuKitied «iil was 

(lrli\'<liaff^»l Ip tia' in'*?'-' »a h^f'sina,* initlf’r pia^N'^ain* as ch’scrihed in the* 
|iattiif. 1 li*' pn- Maf -n-- nrv r\rrrpt'i frutu the sprrifiratinns 

aiitl tiaiiia-^^ » a I tn? A . | . 

**1 hi'-. n.ivrrJr^-n ini] a M\riii»’iifs in trratiii|^ nil and rc*f(*rs 

iiinrt* paiUMilai Iv a <7 lini,^ t hr nil In lasU and pn'ssurt*. 

Am* an' ilir '.aljrn! •»! iIh' invf'iiiinn arc* tn prtsvidr an ini- 

|irn‘vr'd nirilr d *->i ftram,:: *>i! wTf'iriti hn»th thr vapuri/atinn and eeni 
fh’inatiMii |;d'b‘ phiM* mrlfr f!a’ p1t'^^nrr nt thr |,»t'nri‘atrd vapetrs; Iji 
prnvidr a iiirflr-d \%l\>h i - isa In iilarlv adajard fnr ihr rriunval ed tlie 
tiiifly *lii'i»|rd !»’ < W"a!»*i 11*411 rniiil-dflrd Itvdt'Mrarhnn nils; tn 

prtjvidf’ a iiaila^d v^ln^h will pmiiif *7 fiir »ii| rrmtinunnsly stilr^ 

In tlif' 5 r<|tinrd !p'a! ,ind ptrv.,iiir jn linili the still and enndeaiser 
willp^iit ill*’ in!*'rni|.*!f 74 i *7 it', ilnw , in pinvidr a inti!a»d by which this 
may hn sairrv and sna allv finnr and in i;rin*ral in prnviele* an 

iiiiprii^rd inriln^d *'1 tfi*' iri'rrird tf»/‘ 

.III ai! llirff’ .III’ id.niir. I hr apparinit cihjisi nf flir prnea'ss 

was In prnv'ii|*“ a |r;r- 3 i*h" 1 * 4 ' dfliydratini,; lir;ny nnulHified nil. 

llir rrmlf *7 r ^ m !i fhr prni r%s was applied in the 
eiaekini.! ^7 a i ; 7 ^i' 17 ' iiir! nsl. Mild a j!5’’ I*e. mixture nf 

Ilealfltnin !*r.ah*^dy, and < ii'dnnp » tilde are deserilwai liy C.hislav Isi^ledl*/-' 
1,'tie nils w*rrr pa.-.wrd a hraimp nal ennsisttiti^ (»f 30 twenty fnnt 

|eii|4lli'V. nf 4 iiieli |4jsi\ 1 lir lint ml riitrinl f4ie rml rd a 30- iiuli expansinu 
c7i;iiiil#a' Ijaifii mliidi i!a* “.4ip-*st jav^,rd pi a fleplitegmatnix .llere part 
was rniideirasd and rrtnined 1-^.^ the lap-afmi^ irnih and part passetl an In 
a 'ivater4.ai*drd I ntif|*nr.*'i’. 1 hr rr sehmm ttntu llitt expafixitiii ehatnla*r 
wsisiliawii nil I nnitnmae Ir. Hr | 7 dlM%%-in|| i.aluilated rlata are ppven : 
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was also <k‘Cf aiiposcd in a t'rafkiiii; unit o* a ufii 
HKuie ir(»in 4<S twenty- tota ien]4ths «»t in. fin: diainrUi' tU thi! 

expansion chamber in this instance vva.. to in. 1 he pn/hMire n.M’ii was 
135 Ills., running time to Imurs, per ieiu pie-.;aiir ilistillale 

Oj, per cent gasuiine 35 to .fo, per cent earltMii poKiiar.l, ir.3 i.i, 
and llie llaunie gravity ol tiie gasnliue. 5S.5.. helaile*! ilala me given 
ior four runs in Ihilletin No. lU alread) reieiierl fu. 

dlie J)uhhs prcH'ess ih alM» de.M-rihed in the repuri *>1 a o ut 
the Western Keliners As.sociationd’‘ 1 he plant *«! 10 iweiify- 

foot lengtlis ui ..|-in. extra -heavy pipe jomefi iiUm a eMiiiiiiiiMii:-, uti! uy 
return liends, hut ma«li‘ mio twi* i^ws wUli six hiigih:, ui llii! 4111. 
pipe in the lower nav and ibair in the* uppT i«hv. I he eiiliie 1. oil is 
heated in a lurnai'e held at a leinp<u'alure *i| 1540" In dhe lioi uil dis-» 
charges from the ce»il into an expairsion ehanihr'r eoiihi.^Umg * 4 ' lotir 
:ju-ft. lengths loin. comiiKui extra-hemy pipe in senes 

by retnrn bends. 1 best; lo m. pi|^’s aie :a*i luu i/oiilally in a «ii.aiiik‘r 
and are ncU heatecl Init are lagged to pi event rxM'sMve hrv-il loos. 

Tlie oil is pumped into the 4 incli |apf’-ios! wlieu: il is healed to 
about l\ and then dischargefl into the expansioiii tliamli-rr. I'fic 

lu-in. pipes are kept ahont one lialt lull ol eal. I he vapors piao* iipwarij 
through goime- necks to a mamndd ihencft ihimngli a spiral vajj^ir 
denser, and hnally. to a water os- »i,lrd < <.aairiisrr. A pressure ul 135 His. 
is inaintaiiied throughout the, a|.iparattis. M lie rf’udiiiiiii is eeiniiimiiirdy 
drawn from tlic io-in. «*xpausiuit chainber. 1 he rrsiilts ni an 
lest run were as follows: 


Cia?i oil iti’Utrd IrMlkais) 

Koir caiiulrfisihlr rse» hiine'd I mi. il.) ........... 

Wit’-4 rqiiivalrlil ts? S *¥7 K-dk-UO * 4 ' I -I Iks liei oil. 

Protliirlfi foriiir?! ian^n a» prr *4 ; 

C. 4 iMjlifir, So' Jks. .\-V* 

Krrii,»car, 40 tu 4*.” h*‘- 

di-atilkiie kMiUaieu 4 * t’-* iV. , 

liri-iiluiiiii, s j to 14 ' He 

l^-ss 
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Aliotlier imtrnt ** was i-ssiird to I. A. Dulihv m UdS. ^4ir in L, A. 
I>iibli» ill ami llirut: to a third iiieinhrr of liie lliilitit family 

wtwie iMiiiit! alone hrraliir^ of cracking C arlifiii Ih Ikilihs, 

The IJiiiverMil ^)i! I^rmhict.s C/onniaiiy imuix a iiiil wr!! 

e«|itili|icii cracking pkmt at Mnatrsidc, minors, ami itr Hoxaiia IVftviimiii 
Co. a iiiiiill piaiit al W«ir;id Kiver, Ulinoi^, Hit! }ir«,rrx% liax firm lirciisnl 


'^NaL Tfh Nftm, f^ept m* 

S. Halciil ij# 19* I. M iVirokiim. 

S. Vmmn Oct ii* 1919# 'd*r<Kr%% Trraiitig llyilrwcvilcai 


Jiiw Wf* ml IfmUtm iv-iiolruw aii 4 mlirr Ifyilr#-' 

cirl»iw/ CM. 4 tifitmmymnr 

01 , Apr, 4 mm* Tftaiifig iMk!' 
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tit flip Si 1 la ft'*'!' ^ hi rjipl liii*,.' t ’o,, thf MfHiri* !^’p{iiiinf( Cn., the 
AK-;nri:i!p«l 'i! ^ “t ^ ali h 4 liia , ai i»! thr ( ‘oft! iiiriital <^>!I Cn.^^ 

The “Tube-aiiih""r*iiik" Ih'oress fif the Stand.ard Oil Company of 
Mew Jer,sey. 

Tlif» **“‘f a! * Hi t Xpw h^rsp-v flcvpln|MaI a process 

railed tie" *‘Tnh»‘ ate! ‘f'atd*/* pr^^pv. . ft h fiarfd at l(‘;mt in ]->art on 
lafciif^ f-lh-d'-’ \ remif stnlcTuriif l»v iMTink A. 

1 1 award |e'r^riU^ fla’ praria! ffatore^ n| tie* prarr*-.,a. 

Tlir'*riil is lirair-v! i** la li%' pae-.aer llithinejs tRO.-pin. 

fiiltca, Hi’f ill n suifriJdt' fnrtes.ap ’| hr liilaailiM liarifp iiifa a pri'ssiire-still 
ft ft. in *!i:rin» 1 n’ ;eel -|e* ft !■’ *ne daaf ^ vi iti flip fnrfiacc above tll«f 
I'lie sfoel » »f iliri v-pr'-***! arr^ fi* in, thirk. A ]in*ssttr<* 
cif ;^5o In 35.0 lie, ^anair hrb! fill I hr pre ill nr react i(Hi 

rliainbrr. |.irc‘o.iifr rrhe! vah, r i-i h»rafrd at flie eiul f»f the rreaetiran* 

rhailihrr ripp'rpitr fli:it at wlsrh ihr lirafnl *4! cisli-rs. 

Ilir |■lrf■l«•’r■■v^v i-. r'lniiiirr! f^r iifitrr ilciM that of hnrfijM. 'The 
Staiidanl riil f 'V ,||]|imiiv ui Sf'"W for.rv 1% l»iii!r|inp t!ie '‘tube atuTlank’’ 
f*'!* if'H own tisr.atifl is lifririnp fhr jiis w l♦the^s. Xlit* equip” 

fiient is saifi hv !ilr. Ifmranl co'-a hriwmi and $t ! 0 ,ckk) per 

earli imrelcir le! rliarihiir »'a|s.icifv, llir in mst |)resnnia 1 )ly 

lirjM'iKliiii! on salvaip" »4 oinipneaif. A Ihirtoji plant is said 

In rosf per |«» larrrl iliarvine oapacitv. Nn| only is the 

initial iiivesttiieni fr’Ci, if ilir 'huh**’ anrl fniilT* pture^^s is userl, hnt the 
royalt'V is eiiilr fwr hMiird of «sil rharer'd. as criinpared to t!ie royalty 
ef jKT larrri cfiariT*! hv tlw ^ nil C Vp nf Indiana for the 

Biirlrm iirrnsr. 

The is t!ir of flu* in {ririi^einerif suit 

lirniiglit: tiy lilt* Siindarfi ^ tjj c V^,. t-J Srw Iti-srv anaiiiHf tlie Ihire Oil 
( Viftipatiy, wi ae«<*iiiif ni tlip le.r ru" the i 'foMo fiy the* latter. 

Till! aiiis%%'rr <4 f!r Ttifr t d! denies the alleged iiifririKie 

riieiit, arwl iirlisdrs iiiifiifa'oin of patrnfs and ferliinVa! rirtirks 

tri .slif'iw llrit flir' pat rut 1 »-4 I’Jli s ro-vrrv^d ji^iiijt..s itial fi#id lung bef!ii 
knriwfi.. 

The Ltwii Pr#cc»i. 

I'lie l 4 *wii prorrss h a jirr^iniirr'- *if ill in ti^^e hf the Athiuir 

Ifefininit If is i€»%Tm% hy tL !s, Ikilrin 1,364,413* n*r'eiif 

letter frrjiii lir. iJelhiidur %n l!»r Ih-lrntlrmn itidiciit.es that the 

c|iia!ifify ui |aso.|iii»T fiia*ie h %tiffteirril in warranl iiidiidiiig thin prrM*i«is 
among ilic iniiK^irluiil cracking 

.’Mil /VI .Veae, yi, tw* 7- 

K IVlrnts: f 4 iC.tiJ---,iiid iirodtdy iiflirr^ hsiietl 

f#i Kflh. 

IV f. Knt. »4 IW, 

Prl X> 4 I% tHriif, 14 
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The Emcffion Proa^sH, 

Tlie *11 |ir«H-e'SH *■ is th*’ ifUfiitiMii Mt Mr. \ . I iMiirrs^n, and 

referiTci to hy flit* S-S lliiladrlphia a^ thv “!in|at1 SystrinT 

Tlie apraratn*'" i"' shsiwii dnunaiiunati* ally in tdinu'f f jn, tak<*n Jrnin 
I* S rMteiit Ni». 1 4Mir'.i''4'^ «■*! a siiial! pr<"-v'airr still nt 
tlir '} hdiie-hoilrr tv|it* fi|irratt^d in M-»niiinftinn with tin* *‘iin|a«l”^ in 
jecti>rs, fiiftiilar farlial rMiahniMi's, and tnhular final rundniran*. Idin 
niw-iiiaterial thr "H" shown Irtniratlt iht- fiartial rundcntsnr. 

llie rrfliix r'liisdiiisalr ahn rnfi-rs iliis » hanihi’f. Ifnt vapnrs Irrati the 
pr«».Hsiirr-sti!! arr rxpiidrd thnaiidi \alvn, iitfo thv iii}|«ati devita*. 

llii^ caiiisisi^ o{ a iiair f»l r»|»|j<svi-d iiM/zlf i nm ai'rain^'tl that thev hnuiinri 
m iiiirch»ra. Tlie r^cjaiidrd lyis as wrll as nd drawn hv the itijeetfirs 

frniii tank aia* tliiiH r«^iiifiiiniTed a!id fht^ !i«|nid alyini/ed tn* hruken 

iiltn the filirst lartii'leH hy wliaf is milh^rl ^‘affntivr*’ idfeet nf tin* kinetir 
energy nf the ga'*^. It h cdaiinerl that the kinetir energv Itere mn ■ 
verted to oilier riirrgy, j»r»‘diat 4 v in part flrrtrk'aT that serves 

to cimmdate and tlrcsiiilfinsr liir laiy^' hvdfss^ arlnni !iM*!eenles. I lem'<* 

the ntiiie the ifii|art ... 1 • . a r • 1 

The mixliire id gas and hvdisj«'aii«ai fiira inmai into ilie^ ln|tn<l 

in tank **H*' io that hs heat i-Msiirni is n!ih/*’d in lieatiiir, and in dis^ 
lilliiig the lower hiiiliiig ini^-non *4 this liqind. 1 lie va|M»rs frmn tank 
“R** through llir jarlial is»iiflrnv.ri' where the lira%ier |♦MrtiMns aris 
criiicIeiiM!d» and the iiaplillia j»as\rs lu the iraidmser *^tH. liquid iioni 
tank **8^* {iiiiiil'^'d to tlie jire^vaire siitl where it is intr**diieed itimugh 
a mrim of jel.H flat arr. iiiinirtsrd in fhe liquid. 11ie ptujHise of this 
jircx!edttr€ in to **ilrli%Tr the i*il %%aili great vekii iiv tlioviuvardlv inlet 
the IwlWTrii l!ie id t}$e riar heatli.ua lltfurhy pio 

iliifing a rapid rirriibtion «d the *4! iiudrriiidng dr4ilhtli»ai/' 

For a disrts^'^loii rif ihr tlir«ay *»f the ridiU"«ui«*r shiiuld l»e 

fmdi! to llir }<itriil %|iri ifirathtirs arid .an artteie hv L. S. I’adflorly-^^'* 
Tlif Cftilf Frliiiiiig has insiallr*! lwad%-e h'.iiirr;sifti stills 

with the mTm^ofv rt|iii|*itiriit, I'he di utn and fnlies id a stilt li*»td 
alunil liSfffN of « 41 . Tlte lirrssiirr iiw! is 145 His., and flir tf*in 
jirralisri! /rin to 750" F. A tnti lasts abaii Intiiru hut eooling and 
rlraiiifig iiirrntws ilir liiw f**!' a r»»iii|4rir 1 i-elr to future, ^ One 
harrel of 5<ito $j" W% iia|iiiflia is |»N«!iirrfl ftio diiiitig itir hont 
itiitiiiiig ilir rapliilia Mridu 70 [irr leiif ot 

56** lir* gasriliiiin 

*11. S. Filrfilr. f^r I thiilhite.si.*] 

t,3^h7*W* J»lf K% llir ol tlydrni atn^ei ^ 

Jtify 1,1. Ivt llw* F«fivfrn»*ii m Ilydroratwai 

Sriit. 7, Mpm, hir C.hhSnlH and the |akr. n 

CIrt. so, ifM for fHiltlliilhui nt %h^ yrh H, njif, 

“Afipratiw for tlw C;#iiiwr#k#i of Ciih."* hek. H, oi^t, 

^TTiirrts fcir flic of (Hh.** MOf/w.i, M-'iy *% 

**Frncrii f«»f llte Oiiiitrilofi mi Olhd’ 

*IVh /fm, Man t» spf» m 
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I'he followini^ notes are (pioted fn»iii tlie artic'Ic* alrraflv rrfi^rrrfl 
to ill the Petroleum Atje, 

^'George F. lienholT, fonnerly of the Pierre Oil 1 'ur| jurat if »ii, savs: 
** *The I^mersoa im|mct jirm'ess wil! |iia>rlur«* as a riiiiiiriiiitii umi 
barrels of commercial gasoline jier noil per iiHfiitli, m’itli an initial 
l)oiIing [Kiint below 125® In and an end point brhav 437'' In 

“ ‘liie apparatus can lie ojHuaited if so dc‘sired to proijnrc* cinly 
enough residue to o|H*rate the plant. l*Vf»m iiuiiiitouh irKf-rriinriifa! 
runs it was derided that 65 jrr cent <'d the tola! r*il pfiteesmtil m I lie 
idea! quantity of commercial gasoline to run ff«r. 

*By allowing ten days each inontli for deaiiiiig; repairs aiiri any 
other delays you might incur in ojK*rating the stills, it ivmilrl allow 
twenty working days at 50 barrels |rr clay or irioo liarrek {M*r iiiofitli 
jx^r unit.' 


"Hie amt of a single unit is rstiiiiatecl as »»id tlial of tlie 

accessory tankage, pnmiB, fittings and so on as $i5,cicxi. 

In tlie same article E. A. Mcfaddeti of llic Pure ffil Co'iiii|iaiiy is 
quoted as follows: 

‘MVIy |Xir|iosc is to set liefore tlic* reader a filaiti stafriiirrit of farts 
dediicecl from the actual o|M’nitJoin coiidurted on a roiiiiiirrria! iinil of 
the Fmerson inijittet r*rcress, with siiftirient clefails to riiatilr atiyoitt! 
with a knowledge of refining ojx^ralFais and rrwfs tii iletrriiiiiic the 
value of the Fmerson I'^nx-ess their iiicii vicinal iirrds. 

**As condiiions vary in different kralilirs the writer d'rtiiii it, wiiwg 
to criiifiiM! his itatemeiit to the details of yiricis rd iiiarkrtalile nialcriaJi 
obtained from the steam still distillation of the ii»ajchl!ia distillate 
from the Imfuict Prex'ess together with the aiiiniiiif, of fuel cciiisiiiiied 
and estimated cost jxT barrel for lalxir. All oitier rliarges for the 
firiishirig of the iimferial into niarketalile iircxliirts rail liNrst'lie itipplietl 
by interested imrties. 

**The tiiiii! rcfjuired for operaibn from Tire siarletf in *fire driwrP 
wti 40 hoiiri and 35 niinwtei, ^ llirrc tiriiirs and 5 iiiiiiiiles were re- 
quired to bring tiie still over. Sixtreii Iwiiirs, after flic fires arc drawii, 
is aibweci for oxiliiig, el^nirig, eli% 

**Tlie matfriiii used for thin test was utiiiclairfl wliitc dlftilfetc of 
griviiy 44,1 III. 

Sitoiard white liiiiilbte ^js Ciillruii 

M'iplutit dlitliliitt produced Siofi 

rfl coftfiuutii ** 

**Ttm mtimmiml labor Gmt to pnicliict one larfti of diitiiMlt 

ii 24 cffiti. Tilt per diitillaic firodiircd was %4f# 

gravity §3.0, initial point 103 mni ■fnd polisi 51a A, st«iti iiitil- 
Iiliofi cif flit fttplilt* iiitifato' yMM 6| pr cent of pioiiir, gravity 
|S 4 isilitl pdm tiBt «id: pint 44*7* 
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"A summary of yields I»ascd on tlw run <ii siaiidaul wliilc di tiliati 
through the Impact i*r(»cess is as follnws : 


1 

i 

% 


57 - 0 ^ 

jrfo* 

igfilt 


sfm 

H.77 



Loss 


L l\ \ 

K, F. ; 

Ckav 

1 ir F. : 

417 '* ik i 



FLr.ly : 

|'i!r 

F. 1 

JJfi’ l\ \ 



(Fii.-I ..i!) I i 

CAll I 


**(>n re-nuiiiiui^ tlir strani still t!ir«sii|4!i tlif 

it has Ihth fldciiuiiirrl that th«* |H'r rc‘nt yic'li! <*f fn !«• iilrfai?iri| 

fniin them will fully t*t|ual flit* yvr wnt yirki iililaiiirt! ilir 

rhari^iug st<K*k uf sliiiulaial whitr dislillatr.* 

'The furl C(»UMUiipti«»ii uf 15HK i*) rnirkr 4 ni 

S. W* distillate* slu»ul<! hr partinilarly laanl. If !•» ^diijlilly 

over 27 |>t!r rent (d the raw uiat<*ria'l trratr«L ITiis is a very lirai-y 
fuel rousuiiijitiriii. 

The Jenkinn Proceis. 

llie jeiikiiB pren'ess is the iiivriitiou of riyssrn S. Jeiikiiis,, I ks- 
fiil or other Hiuiikir distillate in iutrofliieeil info tlte tiihtilar |irrsi%iirr"Stil! 
hIiowii ill Mgure tJt, A j.#ro|ieller used to hrtler file rirriilaliou of 
the oil that woithl iioriiially reHiiIf from heatiii|» itu^ *41 iii f!r im lined 
tiihes» VajMWs from the still ihrotiidi thr jirrs%tirr rrlirf ^alir 

*‘ 40 *’ iH^fori! entering the roiidenser. 

The filil! h fired a r>iite!i o^eii, and tfir hot iliirrlrd 

the hy haflle-walK, « hi is laiiiijril to the still aufl 

vuinifn are withdrawn et#iilimioudy throiielioiit the ojwuaiiiii* fn'Tiiwl* 
If, has hern fount! safe and jmietiral !*• jaiin|i a total uf oil to 

the Infill ef|iia! to fonrtreii the rhari^iir^ rajaiily of flir aIiII* Thr 
util! k hy tirawinit:: the fire anti rtruikifinii eliar|»iiiu~oii. I 1 ir 

following data covering the rrai'king of n jire^stirC' %till gasoil ifliis 
oil Iiiid hl«ii Ihrriiigli the j^rm^esH oniei air gi%‘rii liy Mr, 

The pttmim used mm 105 to no !hs.* and iriiijieratiire 7»ifi to 
7 IoM% ' 


Tr4ail rtti clrrtilalni . < , , , 

Cmcked-flittillalf pfr^liicrd $i/m 

Nitijral ga-i iiwl if fuel 0,mm ctr ft. 


■^ 11 , S, W-mrnmt May 11 , Ciyatiitrit 

iai Otitr lAlil C,lllf imm Mritfcr 0117 , 

0f Trtali« lltivitf Uy4mmfym%^ Cliiurd to % Hiltifrattil. 

Mm. it» If If, ^Appfitwi mf Ttmlliii fmmlmm 

Mil. pn 
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Products — calculated as per cents of oil charged : 



Per Cent 

(tt8 ° F. initial, 460 end-point) 

24 

29 

14 

27 

6 

TT 

Steam-still b^ttoni<? 

Pressure-still bottoms 

Loss 




Data covering another run are also given by Mr. Jenkins.*"^- 


Time required for heating-up and running 56^4 hours 

Total gas-oil of 334° Be. charged 444^7 gallons 

Natural gas used as fuel at 2^ pounds pressure (looo 
B.t. n. per cu. ft.) ^75,975 cu. ft. 


Products : 


Gasoline, 56 to 58“ Be., 130 initial 450 end-point 

Naphtha, 48® Be., 470 end-point 

Kerosene distillate 39.4® Be 


Per Cent 


29.2 

9.T 

32.0 


Gas-oil 35® Be 

Pressure-still bottoms 24* to 26° Be. 

Coke 

Gas and loss 


3.7 

20.7 


W. C. Black, President of the Jenkins Process Company of Chicago, 
states®® that the special feature of the Jenkins process is the rapid 
transfer of heat to the oil, and the consequent large charging capacity 
in a given time. According to Mr. Black, a batch charge of 250 barrels 
is run in 48 hours in an ordinary pressure-still, whereas the Jenkins 
still of 23s barrel batch charging capacity, when operated in the usual 
semi-continuous fashion, will handle 1000 barrels of gas-oil in 24 hours, 
and will continue to operate at this rate until it is necessarily cooled 
for cleaning. Ten Jenkins stills can l)e counted on to run at least 
5,000 barrels of gas-oil per day whereas it would require 50 ordinary 
pressure-stills to handle this quantity of oil. He also calls attention to 
the fact that the Jenkins still may be used for topping, in which event 
the daily capacity would be 3,000 barrels or more of crude-oil. 

The Jenkins Petroleum Process Company, on January 25, 1921, 
filed a bill of complaint in the United States Court, District of Maine, 
against the Sinclair Refining Company alleging that the Isom process 
of this company is the invention of U. S. Jenkins. The suit is not 
based on infringement of patent rights, but on a previously made 
contract.®^ 

^^Chem. Met, Eng., 23 (1920), 524. 

Mag., Feb., 80. 

^Nat. Pet. News, Feb. 9, 1921, 24. 
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11u* Icnkiiis prHt'cs-s is l»v f!i<‘ riHiifiiifiy fif 

Arkansas (n\\ ihv Allird rf,iii|aiiv ui i ikiiiiiii4rf% aiirl t!ii! 

Lakesulr Pctrnk'uiu ( Minjjaiiy uf Au|.;!iHt;i. 

The Isom Process, 

I'lm Isniii iiscal hv thv Sinrlair Refniiia:^ h llir 

invcntini} nf lAKvard \\ . ^ la^ simikir «listi||afi* 

[leafed under presMire in a ^lill 'ldt<* jsr»ti|isrl% ari* 

(aa3d«*ns(*d uiaRr 

All the iic'afine faki’s |)laer in veiiisal !iihe\ t!ir«?iii:li w!iii1i file nil 
is riirtilafc’d a^ a r<-aih ni the lieaiine and a!sn hv a |irnjrl!rr jilarni 
in the supply pipe «aifAde the fiirnarr. 1 he are 

eniitHHie*! niifsidc* flu* inrnaee hv ^anlahlr iiianif^dds. The fiof nil 
inp^ tlu* tul»es einulat*-. tu a nr rraetiMii rtiafiilirr tliat is |«irily 
Idled witli file h«»t li«|uid. d hr indifei hvdferarhnris vnlatili/i! lirrr iiiid 
pass tlirniiidi a tlephlei^nnali *1 n* the Maidriivrr, It in rlaiiiirtl tliai litlli! 
earlHiji depnsifs nn tlie heatiiia tiihr^ mii armuiii *4 ifii^ nipif! 
of the oil, aial hroiU’'^’ the liilirH air vrtiis'aL 

I rei^'rel to sav ihai I liavr no *lai#i r*nrriug tlir rrstilis nliiaiiiril 
hv till* o|«*rafioii of fhm pioee-s^. UfmTirr, m siaini in ||ir |sitriit, 
tli«- iin'riitioii ‘'rriales iiior«' partn iilaily tei thr iiir;ws fur liraliiig llie 
nil.** It is prohahlr that t!ie yield and tif llie arc rnin* 

parahle to those of other pri's*^yre =slili |iri»;r>ses, 

Bacon- Brcioks-C lark Proc«ti». 

|»rcre%s is fan-rred hy several Ih K. attigiird Iri flic 

Ciiilf lirfiiiing C'diiiipany. The oil m heitlr-fl firemirr^ tif tcni tii 

jw !!«,, aiel at teinjirraiiires kiwmi to |Of/' Ch* iii wrtiral ffijurii li 

to iH ill, ill diatneirr and •!o ft, ^o|%^ aim i% tfi liavr ii% large a ratki 

of heiitiiig siirfare lu le* iwis^ifilr, A Iiirge vr^vl i% roiiiirfinl |ci 

till* lioitoin of the vrrtiriil jiijic* It k iittaiilwl ttiai tlic rirlwi rfmi! 
cnliret in titk, ami dwll Im drawn off fmin tiitie tii tiiiit, Clil «tteri 
iiifl vij^ir leaves from tlie loji <4 ilr rrarkiiig liilirs, 

The foliowing yiMn of IliL ga^tiliiic arc riaiiiifij : 



Pff 


Olilalifinta C,P* 1^4 

Mcitoi imhult iiu* Il#4 
CMIfomla tmMt Cm* 114) 
CuMq fitaty cnitfe B44 


•'tA li» Ftltnl tfsS, *^Art Cficklng llflfucafluififd' 

“IJ. Paittilii: ^ IflCk ""trnmmmt tf 

mrkM$T Mar* % of Mif. 

Im ili« of 

#fwr, Apr. 14 Ck€m, Mil. Mm* *1 Ct^l# P** 




Mi 


in 


x.:ir 
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The Coast-Improved Process. 

The "‘Coast-Improved'’ process has recently been devised by Coast, 
and is now used by the Empire Refineries, Inc., at Okmulgee. The 
marketing of this process is in the hands of the F. W. Freeborn Engi- 
neering Corporation of Tulsa. The process is said to be capable of 
making 45 to 50 per cent of marketable gasoline, which is better than 
the results obtained by the Coast-Cosden process and other similar 
pressure-still methods. 

The Muehl Process. 

The Muehl process is a pressure-still process controlled by the 
recently organized Interstate Refineries, Inc. The oil, after passing 
through heat-exchangers and heater, enters the “primary reaction- 
chamber." This is a pressure-still fitted with a carbon-removing scraper 
that is di*awn along the bottom of the still from front to rear, picked 
up and carried forward, and then drawn to the rear again. The still- 
bottom is not heated directly. The pressure used is 100 pounds, and 
the temperature about 750° F. According to its sponsors, this process 
has been successfully used in Kansas City since 1920, and other plants 
are now being built. It is claimed that the process handles either dis- 
tillates or residuums. 

The Aluminum Chloride Processes. 

The aluminum chloride processes of George W. Gray and Aimer 
McDuffie McAfee®^ are those best known to the oil fraternity. The 
general theory of the use of AICI3 has been briefly reviewed in the 
preceding chapter. The modern processes are adaptations of that of 
Friedel and Crafts who took out an English patent in 1877. (B.P. 

47690 

Gray states in his first patent that the low boiling products formed 
when an heavy oil is treated with anhydrous aluminum chloride will 
be such as to have an end point approximately the same as the tem- 


Ref,, Dec. 7, 1922. 

S. Patents: (Gray.) 1,193,540, Aug. 8, 1916, “Method for Convert- 
ing Higher-boiling Petroleum Hydrocarbons into Lower-boiling Petrol. Hydro- 
carbons,” 1,193,540, Aug. 8, 1916, “Method for Converting Higher-boiling Pe- 
troleum Hydrocarbons into Lower-boiling Petrol. Hydrocarbons.” 

Ina, Eng, Chem., 7 (^15), 737-41, and U. S. Patents: 1,1:^, 465, Feb. 9, 
1915, “Process of Improving (5ils.” (McAfee.) 1,099,096, June 2, 1914, “Manu- 
facture of Aluminum Chloride.” 1,144,304, June 22, 1915, “Manufacture of 
Aluminum Chloride.” 1,202,081, Oct 24. 1916, “Recovery of Aluminum Chlo- 
ride.’^ 14506, 874, Dec. 5, 1916, “Utilization of Aluminum Chloride Residues.” 
1^35,523, July 31, 1917, “Process of Treating Oils.” 1,277,328, Aug. 27, 1918, 
“Process of Saturating Oils.” 1,^7,329, Aug. 27, 1918, “Purifying Oils.” 1,277,- 
092, Aug. 27, igtB, “Process of Purifying Paraffin.” 1,325,073, Dec. 23, 1919, 
“Manufacture of High-^ade X^w-boiling Petroleum Products.” 1,326,072, Dec. 
23, 1919, “Improving Oils.” 1,3264)73, i>&c, 23, 1919, “Manufacture of High- 
grade Low-boiling Petroleum Products.” 1,424,574, Aug. i, 1922, “Process of 
Converting Oils.’^ 
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|H'ratiir«‘ at fh^ h«iw«'rii ih*’ nil aii»l tlu* -Mils nnnirrrtL 

If illlC! fiJ n|>iaa!r lit li'inprraluit''-* nf 55iJ In l’\ H llr’|ih!r|4 ; 

iiiafor t«'' that iIh- !fniliii|^ livilrm arhnii-H will 

1h‘ ailtl I rlliriir*! !n llir .still. 

.\!rAft^«* riii|la"a/.r-. la--! ilw miiua-sinn nf Imiliiii^, liydro’ 

Hit*» !*rwi‘r1i»aliia: IvdinratlMUs, lilt al"»u ilir iiii|irnvriiirnt iii 
tilt! fjiiality n| fill' Ml!- n'si.ftir ni tln’ irm tum 
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The aluminum chloride processes have not been used in a large 
way as yet, though the Gulf Refining Company at Port Arthur is still 
carrying on development work along this line under Dr. McAfee’s 
direction, and the Texas Company is doing likewise with the Gray 
-process. 

Were it not for the cost of the aluminum chloride the McAfee and 
Gray processes would be widely used today because of the excellent 
quality of the product, and the avoidance of the use of pressure. On the 
basis of 6o lbs. of aluminum chloride for every loo gallons of heavy 
oil the production of each gallon of gasoline must be charged with the 
cost of i.o to lbs. of AICI3. 

A process recently patented®^ by Dr. C. M. Alexander may have 
a direct bearing on the future of the aluminum chloride processes. The 
alumina or other aluminum containing material is mixed with the fuel 
and finely powdered. The mixture is injected into a gas tight furnace 
along with air and chlorine. I am informed by Dr. Alexander that 
the cost of I pound of AICI3 is about 3^ if the operating unit is 
making 15,000 pounds per day. 

The process of C. O. Hoover has attracted some attention recently. 
A small plant has been operated at Fairmount, near Enid, Oklahoma. 

A novel method of using aluminum chloride or ferric chloride is 
disclosed in the patent of C. M. Alexander and G. H. Taber, Jr. The 
vapor of the heavy oil and of the anhydrous metal halide are mixed 
and passed through a heated reaction zone. The process may be styled 
a vapor-phase aluminum chloride process. 


Leslie-Tunison Process. 

Although I do not yet feel free to discuss the details of the crack- 
ing process that Mr. Tunison and I have jointly invented and developed, 
I cannot refrain from briefly mentioning several outstanding features 
or advantages. 

1. Principles are involved that have not been appreciated or utilized 
heretofor, and upon the use of which we hope to obtain basic patent 
protection. 

2. The heaviest fuel-oils and residuums are successfully handled 
with production of generous yields of gasoline. 

3. No pressure is used. This greatly simplifies both design and 
operation, and eliminates the danger element inherent in the operation 
of iressure-still plants. 

4. No chemicals are used. 

5. Our process is not a competitor of either pressure-still or vapor- 
phase processes, but is adjunct to, and can be used with profit in con- 
junction with, these processes. At the same time that we produce 


" U. S. Patent 1,366,626, Jan. 25, 1921, “Process of Making Metallic Halides.*' 
Pet. News, Apr. 26, 1922, 17, 20-21. 

®U. S. Patent i,38i,c^, Jime 14, 1921, “Process of Catalyzing Oil and Ap- 
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gasoline we make other distillates suitable for use as raw materials in 
i other processes. 

! 6. In many instances existent equipment can be utilized in practis- 

I ing our process if a very moderate expenditure is made for alterations 

and additions. 

7. Our process is so simple that the ordinary still-man can be 
easily taught to handle the operation. 

8. The cost of the required plant equipment is small, and the 

i depreciation no more rapid than tl^t of ordinary refinery equipment. 

No complicated high-temperature furnaces are required. 

9. The throughput per unit time is large. This results in goodly 
capacity for a moderate investment, and reduces operating costs per 
unit of product. 

10. The basic principles of our method can be applied to pressure- 
still plants with the result that operating-time is greatly reduced. 

‘ II. The product made by our process is highly satisfactory both 

as to boiling range and olefin content. It is easily refined by ordinary 
methods. 

We do not regard the process as a panacea for all the ills of crack- 
ing plant technology, but do claim it to be a simple and effective pro- 
cedure based on, new principles, and that it can be profitably applied 
* to the handling of the fuel-oils and residuums of the Mid-Continent, 

the Gulf Coast, California, and Mexico. A very large source of raw 
materials that have heretofore been unavailable for cracking is opened 
to the refiner. Some refiners are now running fuel-oils and residuums 
to coke, and cracking at least a part of the distillates thus produced. 
Our process accomplishes the production of these distillates more 
effectively than coking, and at the same time yields 20 per cent or more 
of gasoline. In addition to this, we find that by steam-reduction of the 
heavy distillates we can prepare lubricants of good quality from the 
heavy asphaltic oils, and that these oils do not require acid-treatment 
but simply filtration through fuller’s earth to render them suitable for 
the market. 


Other Cracking Processes. 

A few cracking processes by virtue of inherent merit have been 
used widely enough to become well known. Others through discussion 
in the technical press, through advertising, or through the manner of 
their promotion have received much attention. But many more, either 
because the interests controlling them have not desired publicity, or 
because the processes have proved to be of little value are not widely 
known. 

None of the processes claiming to bring about hydrogenation of the 
olefins have been successful. Likewise processes using fused baths 
such as molten Ipad, and the processes claiming the use of catalysts 
(with the exception of iron oxide, alumina, and aluminum chloride) 
have all been failures. 


I 
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To be familiar with the details and the actual meidt of all of the 
many processes that have been used would necessitate an acquaintance 
with what is going on behind a great many ten-foot board fences. The 
processes enumerated or commented on briefly in the following para- 
graphs are less widely known than those described in the foregoing 
pages. The list is doubtless incomplete. On the other hand many 
‘'processes’^ so-called are not .worthy of the name. And yet "dark- 
horses” may appear to take their place in the activities that are slowly 
but surely changing refinery practice. 

The Snelling Process. 

The Snelling process consists in heating the oil tinder pressure 
without removal of the products as formed. The volume of the cham- 
ber should be from two to ten times the volume of the oil treated. 
Pressures as high as 900 pounds are used. The Palmer process already 
referred to is somewhat similar. The difficulty with methods that do 
not remove the products continuously lies in the low yield per cycle, 
and the relatively long time required for cooling. 

The Wells Process. 

The first Wells plant was built at the refinery of the Avis Refin- 
ing Company of Jacksboro, Tennessee. The process has also been tried 
by Cosden and Company, and by the Constantin Refining Company of 
Tulsa. 

The Conerty Process. 

The Conerty pressure-still process is used by the Lincoln Refining 
Company of Robinson, Illinois, and the Independent Refining Company, 
and three other Pennsylvania refineries. 

The Brownlee Process. 

This process®® is covered by U. S. Patents Nos. 1,308,161 of 
July I, 1919, 1,320,376 of Nov. 4, 1919, and 1,325,927 of Dec. 23, 1919. 
It consists in heating a mixture of oil and gas in tubes that connect a 
series o£ drums. The process is controlled by the Benedum-Trees 
interests. 

Hubbard Process. 

The patent of Hubbard covers the heating of heavy hydrocarbons 
under pressure, cooling under pressure, followed by distillation. 

”*ButL Am. Inst. Min, Eng., 1915, 695-704. Am. Gas Lt. 102 (1915), 156. 
®®U. S. Patents: 1,232,454, July 3, 1917, “Process of Decomposing Oil.'" 
1,248,225, Nov. 27, 1917, “Process of and Apparatus for Decomposing ilyclro- 
carbons.'^ 

Nat Pet. News, ii (1919), 35“6, 38, 40. Pet. Age, 6 (1919), 470. 

■ S. Patent 1,326,054 Dec. 23, 1919, “Process of Producing Low-boiling 
Hydrocarbons.” 
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Cherry Process.®® 

This process is the invention of Dr. L. B. Cherry and consists in 
subjecting hydrocarbon vapors to the action of a temperature of 900° F., 
and at the same time to the influence of a high frequency, high voltage, 
oscillatory electric current, radiating from a fine wire held concentrically 
within the vertical cracking tube. So far as I am aware the process 
has never been successful commercially, although it attracted some 
attention. 

Other Processes. 

In addition to the foregoing the Hansen process has been used by 
the O. K. Refining Co., of Niotaze, Kansas ; the Blaisdell process by the 
Mutual Oil Co. of Chanute; the Goebel process by the Kansas City 
Refining Co., Kansas City, Kansas; the Corey process by the Wright 
Producing and Refining Company, Cherryvale, Kansas; the Ormonde 
process by the iEtna Refining Co. of Louisville, Ky. ; the Forward 
process by the Oil Refining and Development Company of Urbana, 
Ohio; the Landis process by the Augusta Refining Company of 
Augusta, Kansas, and the Duluth Refining Company of Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa; the Anderson process by the Great Western Refining Company 
of Erie, Kansas, and The LFncle Sam Oil Company of Cherryvale, 
Kansas, and Tulsa, Oklahoma; and the Wilkins process by the Sapulpa 
Refining Co. of Sapulpa, Oklahoma.®® 
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Chapter X. 

The Chemical Treatment of Gasoline. 


Gasoline as marketed today is usually refined by a treatment with 
sulfuric acid followed by neutralization with a solution of caustic soda. 
Much gasoline that is now refined could in all probability be used 
satisfactorily if it received no chemical treatment, but trade practice has 
established standards of color and odor that must be met, for business, 
if not for technical, reasons. On the other hand, the development and 
use of cracking processes has resulted in the production of '‘synthetic” 
gasolines that must be refined if they are to be satisfactorily utilized. 

Since color and odor, and upon occasion, sulfur content and acidity, 
are the criteria, other than distillation range and gravity, by which the 
j5urchaser judges the quality of the product, the refiner must make 
passable gasoline even though he may know that a product somewhat 
off color and odor could be used with entire satisfaction. The intelli- 
gent purchaser may also be entirely aware of this fact, but will argue 
with truth that present standards of color and odor prevent the market- 
ing of much carelessly refined gasoline. Prior to the advent of the 
cracking processes the chemical treatment of gasoline was regarded 
as a simple operation. Little difficulty was encountered in practice, 
except in refining distillates containing moderate to large amounts of 
sulfur, and as a consequence the chemistry of the process was not 
studied in detail. Our present limited knowledge of the fundamental 
chemistry of refining is adequate testimony of past neglect. 

The extensive use of cracking processes, and the difficulties en- 
countered in refining cracked products, has awakened interest in refin- 
ing methods. The odor of good gasoline is no longer a definite thing, 
for gasolines produced by pressure-still processes and vapor-phase 
processes are possessed of odors quite distinctive. The old-line refinery 
worker is inclined to the belief that this adjective should be spelled 
without the "di”-, and with a in place of the ‘‘c.’' Difficulty is 
found in some instances in so refining vapor-phase gasoline-stocks as 
to make a water-white product. The presence, in cracked gasolines, of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons of several types, introduces new difficulties 
in refining and in the subsequent steam-distillation. Gum deposition 
and oxidation have become factors to be taken into account. 

As a consequence of producing gasoline from a great variety of 
crude jpetroleums, and by many thermal processes, diverse refining 
methods are in use. Straight-run distillates from the best crude oils 
require no treatment except re-running with sfeam. Some are washed 
with caustic soda solution or sodium plumbite solution, while others, 
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including all gasoline stocks made by cracking prDQessgs^are necessarily : 
treated first with sulfuric acid and then with an alkaline 
frequently sodium plumbitCj followed by redistillation with steam. 

The Cause of Color and Odor. 

Little is known of . the cause of the color of petroleum oils. The 
few colored hydrocarbons that are known, as, for example, members 
of the fulvene series, contain conjugated double-bonds. It is possible 
that the characteristic yellow color of the distillates produced by vapor- 
phase cracking may be attributable in part to di-olefin compounds. This 
is pure conjecture, for it has never been demonstrated. The darken- 
ing of petroleum distillates on exposure to the air, or to air and light, 
is a familiar phenomenon that suggests a connection between color and 
the presence of oxidized compounds. Sulfur and nitrogen compounds 
may also be responsible for coloration, either directly or as oxygen 
carriers. 

The more volatil petroleum distillates often have pronounced and 
disagreeable odors. This is particularly true of the benzines produced 
by cracking processes. For the reason that these benzines are known 
to contain moderate to large proportions of olefin hydrocarbons the 
bad odor has frequently been attributed to the presence of the olefins. 
However, the odors of the pure mono-olefins are not more offensive 
than those of the paraffins or naphthenes. But the olefins with con- 
jugated double bonds, such as cyclohexadiene, are possessed of sharp 
disagreeable odors, and may contribute in some measure to the odor 
of cracked gasolines. Upon standing, gasoline distillates, particularly 
cracked distillates, are oxidized, and a sharp odor develops. Samples 
of an unrefined vapor-phase cracked product that stood in my laboratory 
for two years showed this marked change in odor. They were con- 
tained in 1000 cc. glass-stoppered graduated cylinders, and were not 
exposed to the sunlight. At the same time a brown resinous substance 
separated and collected at the bottom of the cylinders. The volume of 
this viscous resinous material was 1.2 per cent of the volume of the 
distillate from which it separated. 

The components, other than oxygen compounds, that are mainly 
responsible for the bad odor of gasoline stocks are sulfur compounds 
and nitrogen bases. Straight-run distillates contain nitrogen com- 
pounds in very small amount only, but distillates made by cracking 
processes contain larger quantities of nitrogen bases. When California 
residuum is cracked, ammonia is formed in moderate amount, though 
the predominant nitrogen compounds are derivatives of the tertiary 
bases pyridin and quinolin. 

Reaction of Sulfuric Acid with the Substances Composing 
Gasoline. 

Since sulfuric acid is so generally used to refine volatil distillates 
it is important to know as much as possible of its reactions with the 
impurities in, and the main components of, gasoline stocks. Present 
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knowledge of this subject is limited, both as a result of imperfect 
knowledge of the substances that compose light distillates as well as lack 
of information on the reaction of sulfuric acid with these compounds. 
Furthermore, physical as well as chemical changes, if one may draw a 
line here, may be of some importance. Also two types of chemical 
change that are not discussed in the text books may be iipolyed.^^ For 
example, a large number of chemical compounds of the “-onium ^ type 
are possible when substances that contain oxygen, sulfur, and nitrogen 
atoms in their molecules are brought together under suitable conditions. 
A vast but scattered chemical literature exists that treats of the reac- 
tions of substances containing atoms of several valencies, but, for lack 
of correlation and “boiled-down’" presentation, is not as yet available 
as a useful working tool. The book “Chemical Reactions” by Dr. 
Falk should be consulted as it is the most concise treatment of the 
subject now in print. Professor J. M. Nelson of Columbia University 
has presented a most illuminating course of lectures on this general 
subject for several years. It is to be hoped that these may in time 
be available in printed form. 

I. Reaction %mth the paraffins and naphthenes. 

If one consults the text books of organic chemistry the statement 
is found that the paraffins do not react with concentrated sulfuric acid 
at ordinary temperatures. Probably this is true. Brooks and Hum- 
phreys ^ found that pure normal heptane was unaffected by 48 hours 
shaking with 1.84 sp. gr. sulfuric acid at 25° C. The same was true 
of di-isopropyl. I have found that gasoline and kerosene from paraffin- 
base crude oil, when treated with successive portions of sulfuric acid 
of any strength less than 100 per cent HgSO^ by weight, showed no 
volumetric loss, but when treated with fuming sulfuric acid of 6 per 
cent or of 12 per cent excess SO3 showed a volumetric loss. A single 
treatment with a large excess of 12 per cent excess SO3 sulfuric acid 
occasioned a loss of 10 per cent by volume of a paraffin-base distillate, 
and over 35 per cent of a mixed-base distillate. 

■Brooks and Humphreys found that di-isopropyl lost 32.2 per cent of 
its volume to fuming sulfuric acid of 15 per cent excess SO3 when 
agitated with this reagent for 35 minutes at 22° C. Other observers 
have found that the higher paraffins in natural gas are removed, at 
least in part, by fuming sulfuric acid. Gurwitsch ^ found that paraffins 
and naphthenes are apparently absorbed by concentrated sulfuric acid 
when they are mixed with other substances that react with sulfuric 
add. The exact nature of the phenomenon is yet to be explained. 

However all this may be, it appears that since the impurities in 
crude benzines are so much more reactive toward sulfuric acid than 
the paraffins or naphthenes, since the sulfuric acid used in refining 
gasoline stocks is ordinary 66® Be. add, and since the acid is seldom 
used in amounts exceeding 3 lbs. per barrd of distillate treated, &e 

*/. Am. Chem. Soc., 40 (lOiS), 847-8. 

• WissenschaftHche Grundlagen der Erdol bearbeitaug* 
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probability is that the loss of paraffins and naphthenes is small 
indeed. 


2. Reaction mth aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Aromatic hydrocarbons are present in small quantities in the volatil 
distillates of asphalt- and mixed-base crude oils. The lower molecular 
weight aromatic hydrocarbons are not sulfonated by cold concentrated 
sulfuric acid. Brooks and Humphreys ^ state that the higher aromatic 
homologs ai-e readily sulfonated. If fuming sulfuric acid is used at 
ordinary temperatures the aromatic hydrocarbons are readily sulfonated. 


3. Reaction zmth the olefin hydrocarbons. 

The reaction of sulfuric acid of various strength with the olefin 
hydrocarbons is a subject of the greatest importance, for these sub- 
stances are present in moderate to large amount in all distillates pro- 
duced by cracking processes. It is not safe to base general statements on 
the reactions of a few olefins, as is shown by the work of Brooks and 
Humphreys.^ Olefins are not completely removed from distillates by 
polymerization to ''tars’’ or by formation of "sulpho-acids” as has been 
believed by some. The use of sulfuric acid as a reagent in determin- 
ing "unsaturation” has possibly contributed to the erroneous belief that 
olefins react in some quantitative manner with sulfuric acid. 

When the mono-olefins are treated with sulfuric acid at least four 
reactions are possible. The extent to w;hich each occurs depends upon 
the nature of the olefin, the strength of the sulfuric acid, the tempera- 
ture, the time allowed, and the manner in which hydrocarbon and acid 
are mixed. 


a. Formation of alkyl esters. 

The olefin may react with sulfuric acid to form mono- and di-alkyl 
esters. 

HO O 

R, — CH, O 

RiCH = CH — R^-f S 


HO 


/ 




R_CH — O- 


/ 


HO 

Mono-alkyl ester 




The mono-alkyl esters are soluble in water, but not soluble in petroleum 
distillates. They are not quickly hydrolyzed when mixed with water 
at ordinary temperature, but of course hydrolyze yielding secondary 
alcohol if the temperature of the aqueous reaction mixture is allowed 
to rise. 

The mono-alkyl esters will react with more olefin to form di-alkyl 
esters : 


*/. Am. Chem. Soc., 40 (1918), 848. 
*Ibid., 822-56. 
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R, — CH2 O Ri — CH 

I / II 

R CH — O — S +R2 — CH 

/\ 

HO O 


Ri 


R. 


R. 


R,- 


-CH^ 

I 

CH — O O 

\/ 

s 

/\ 

- CH — O O 

CH^ 

Di-alky] ester 


The di-alkyl esters unfoi'timately are soliil^le in petroleum distillates, 
and are not removed by the soda treatment. They introduce one of 
the difficulties in refining olefinic distillates. When the treated dis- 
tillate containing these substances is distilled they decompose with 
liberation of SOg. This decomposition can be minimized, and the 
difficulty eliminated, by lowering the temperature of distillation through 
the introduction of steam. Wet steam rather than superheated steam 
should of course be used. The esters will hydrolyze, at least in part, 
to form the acid mono-ester or sulfuric acid. This accounts for the 
corrosion that has been noted in fire-and-sfeam- or steam-stills used 
for re-running treated cracked-distillates. little caustic-soda solution 
introduced into the still is effective in preventing this corrosion. 


b. Formation of Alcohols. 

When some olefins are treated with sulfuric acid, and the reaction 
mixture then poured into cracked ice, a yellowish oil separates that is 
mainly composed of secondary or tertiary alcohols. It has been be- 
lieved by some that these are formed by hydrolysis of the alkyl-sulfuric 
acid esters, but the work of Brooks and Humphreys shows that this is 
not the case. The separation of the alcohol mixture is immediate, 
whereas the hydrolysis of the alkyl-sulfuric esters is inappreciable in 
10 minutes even at 90° C. The only measurement of the rate of 
hydrolysis of alkyl-sulfuric esters tliat has come to my attention is 
that of Linhart,® who showed that a dilute solution of ethyl sodium 
sulfate was only 16 per cent hydrolyzed when heated to 60® C for 
eight days. 

Brooks and Humphreys suggest that the alcohols may be formed by 
hydrolysis of the esters of ortho-sulfuric acid: 

HO OH 

\ / 
s = o 

HO OH 

Esters of this add would doubtless differ in stability and rate of 
hydrolysis from those of sulfuric acid. Esters of ortho-sulfuric acid 

* Am. L Sd, 35 (i9i3)f ^3- 
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O O 

have not been isolated, but basic sulfates such as Pb S — O 

\/\ \ 

O O— Pb 

have been regarded as derived from it. The exponents of the ''onium’’ 
compound theories would doubtless be able to offer an explanation of 
the formation of these alcohols. In any event it is certain that the 
free alcohol is not present in the olefin-acid reaction mixture, for none 
of it can be obtained by shaking this mixture with an immiscible solvent. 

The alcohols are not appreciably soluble in the hydrocarbon distil- 
lates. The characteristic odors of refined cracked distillates are prob- 
ably in some measure the result of the presence of alcohols. 

The formation of alcohols is dependent in large measure on the 
strength of the sulfuric acid used, as well as upon the nature of the 
olefin. Acids of 8o to 90 per cent strength favor alcohol formation. 
When acid of 100 per cent H2SO4, is used alcohol formation is nil. 

c. Formation of polymers. 

Contrary to common belief the mono-olefins are not polymerized to 
tars by sulfuric acid. Brooks and Humphreys have found that the 
formation of di-polymers predominates, but that tri-polymers and pos- 
sibly higher polymers are formed. These substances after distillation 
are water-white liquids. The di-polymer of p-methyl-( 3 -undecene was 
water-white even before distillation. The polymers formed from the 
mono-olefins are straight-chain compounds with one double bond. They 
are not of cyclic structure. Their reactivity with sulfuric acid is less 
than that of the olefin from which they were formed. They are soluble 
in the hydrocarbon distillates, and do not enter the sludge. The pres- 
ence of these compounds, along with the di-alkyl sulfuric acid esters, 
explains the increase in specific gravity and the broadening of the dis- 
tillation range of treated cracked-distillate as compared to that of the 
raw benzine. These effects are not marked in refinery practice where 
but 2 to 3 lbs. of acid is used to refine a barrel of benzine, but are very 
noticeable if the benzine is treated with an excess of acid in the 
laboratory. 

The tars that are formed when olefinic distillates are treated with 
sulfuric acid are polymerized di-olefins. The di-olefin hydrocarbons 
are the really objectionable hydrocarbon impurity in cracked-gasolines. 
They oxidize readily, thus causing the development of sharp odors. 
Presumably they are responsible for the formation of gummy and 
resinous substances that separate from raw or poorly refined cracked- 
gasolines on standing. Fortunately, on account of the reactivity of the 
di-olefins, they are effectively removed by treatment with sulfuric acid, 
and the refined products so made are entirely satisfactory. Distillates 
produced by vapor-phase cracking methods contain more di-olefins 
than those made by other processes. 
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d. Oxidation. 

The refining of cracked oils, particularly those distillates made by 
vapor-phase processes, is attended by the evolution of sulfur dioxide. 
This shows that the sulfuric acid is oxidizing some of the hydrocarbons, 
and is itself reduced. If the difficulty is serious it may be largely 
avoided by the use of 8o to 85 per cent sulfuric acid, at least for the 
“water-acid” and the next addition of acid. 

In connection with the foregoing discussion, as well as with that 
which follows, a review of Brooks and Humphreys’ experiments with 
individual olefins will be found of interest and importance. Table LX 
presents a summary of their work. 


TABLE LX 

Summary of Brooks and Humphreys’ Work 


Olefin 

3-methyl-a-butene, b. p. 
33-35° C. 

3-methyI-a-pentene, b. p. 
64-66° C. 


a-hexene, b. p. 60.S- 
61.5° C. 


Iso-a-heptene, b. p. 85- 
86° C 


Y-heptene, b. p. 93-95° C. 


Y-ethyl-p-pentene, b, p. 

97-98° C. 


Tetramethylethvlene, b.p. 
73-74° C. 


Hfexene mixture, b. p. 
58-70° C, made from 
the monochlor hexanes 
obtained by chlorinat- 
ing a hexane fraction 
from petrolemm. 


Treatment 

Dissolved in 2 vols. of 
85% sulfuric acid at 
10° C. 

Treated with 2 vols. 85% 
sulfuric acid at 10° C. 
Only 12 g, of the hex- 
ene available. 

52 g. slowly added to 
100 cc. 85% sulfuric 
acid at 15° C. during 
interval of 20 minutes. 


15 g. treated with 25 g. 
85% sulfuric acid. 

68 g. added during 30 
minutes to 200 g. 85% 
sulfuric acid at 15° C. 

To 102 g. of the olefin 
120 g. of 1.84 sp. gr. 
sulfuric acid were add- 
ed at 0° C. 

46.5 g. of the olefin were 
added to 150 g. of 85% 
sulfuric acid at 0° C. 
in one hour. 


70 g. of the hexene mix- 
ture slowly added at 
— 10° C to 100% sul- 
furic acid. 


{CmHnmd on next 


Result and Product 

Tertiary alcohol, 45% of 
theoretical yield. No 
polymers. 

55% dissolved. Tertiary 
alcohol formed. 


The hydrocarbon dis- 
solved completely. 
Hexyl sulfuric acii 
Secondary hexyl alco- 
hol. 

7.3 g. polymers — mostly 
dipolymer of b. p. 220- 
224° C. 

Olefin dissolved com- 
pletely. Yielded hep- 
tyl sulfuric acid and 
the alcohol. 

Formed and tertiary al- 
cohol and the alkyl sul- 
furic acid. 

Dissolved rapidly. 37.6 g. 
dipolymer, 1.6 g. of the 
alcohol, and alkyl ester 
corresponding to 7.1 g. 
of the olefm were 
formed. 

62 g. polymers formed. 
No alcohols. Small 
amount al*^l sulfuric 
add. Oxidation oc- 
curred, for SOa was 
evolved. 
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Olefin 

a-octene, b. p. 122-124 C. 


a-iso-octene, b. p. m- 
112 ^^ C. 


6-methyl-P-undecene,b. p. 

210-211.5° C. at 752 
mm. 


Hexadecene (from sper- 
maceti), b. p. 130-1 5 ^^ 
C 


Menthene, b. p. 169-170° 

C. 


Methyl Ai-qrclo-hexene, 
b. p. 105 - 6 ° C 


a-pinene, b. p. 


P-pinene. 


Limonene. 


Myrcen^ b. p. 165°- 167° 


TABLE LX — {Continued) 
Treatment 

To 52 cc. of the octene 
SO cc. of 85% H.SO4 
were added at 20° C. 


30 cc. octene treated with 
96% sulfuric acid. 

60 g. olefin slowly treated 
with 225 g. 85% sul- 
furic acid at 15° C. 


79 g. olefin treated slow- 
ly with 130 g. of 85% 
sulfuric acid at 20° C. 


Treated with 1.84 sp. gr. 
sulfuric acid. 


Treated with 85% sul- 
furic acid. 

Treated with r.84 sp. gr. 
sulfuric acid. 


1 19 cc. olefin treated with 
100 cc. 85% sulfuric 
acid. 


15.6 g. olefin treated with 
35 g. 85% sulfuric acid 
at 0° C. 

79 g. olefin treated with 
150 g. 85% sulfuric 
acid at 0° C. 

Treated with 85% sul- 
furic acid at 0° C 

Treated with 85% sul- 
furic acid at 0^ C 

Treated with 85% sul- 
furic acid at 0^ C 


Result and Product 

Little discoloration and 
little heat. 38 cc. of 
an oil layer formed 
that blackened and 
evolved SO2 with vio- 
lence when distilled. 

Yielded 74% polymers. 


9 g. secondary alcohol 
25 g. dipolymer 13.8 g. 
higher polymers some 
unchanged octene. 

Formed straw colored 
layer and 75.5 g. of a 
viscous water-white oil 
layer. The oil was al- 
most entirely di-poly- 
mer. 

Results practically the 
same as with 85% sul- 
furic acid. 

Olefin remains practical- 
ly unchanged. 

25% unchanged olefin, 
52.4% dipolymers. 
22.6% viscous higher 
polymers. 

10 1 cc. supernatant oil 
was composed of 35% 
unchanged menthene 
and 55% di-menthene. 
12.5 g. menthol sepa- 
rated from the acid 
layer. 

1 1. 5 g. polymers that 
were mostly di-poly- 
raers. 4.0 g. hexanof. 

Mainly di-polj[mer and 
the viscous tri-polymer. 


Mainly di-jpolymer and 
viscous trlpolymers. 

Mainly polymers. 


Reaction so vigorous that 
tar formation and car* 
bonization could not be 
prevented. 
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The experiments of. Brooks and Humphreys confirm the belief of 
Michael and Brunei that the tendency of straight-chain olefins to form 
alcohols and alkyl sulfuric acid esters decreases with increasing molec- 
ular weight. The amylenes and hexenes are most reactive in this 
respect. 

With regard to the effect of constitution of the olefins on reactivity 
•Brooks and Humphreys make the following statement: 

“The substitution for the hydrogen of ethylene groups, which 
impart a strongly electro-negative character, results in decreased reac- 
tivity to sulfuric acid. Thus we find that cinnamic and fumaric acids 
are not appreciably acted on by 95 per cent sulfuric acid at ordinary 
temperatures; and similarly dichloroethylene is acted upon only very 
slowly under the same conditions. Allyl bromide is also more stable 
toward concentrated sulfuric acid than is propylene. On the other 
hand we find that tetramethyl ethylene is more reactive toward the 
acid than its isomer, a-hexene, which finds an explanation in the fact 
that the unsaturated group > C = C < in a-hexene has three of its 
valences taken up by hydrogen, while in tetramethyl ethylene these are 
replaced by the more strongly electropositive methyl groups. From this 
standpoint the greater reactivity of amylene, butylene, and propylene as 
compared with ethylene is also readily explained. The behavior of the 
olefins of still greater molecular weight, however, is difficult to explain. 
Why they should be quite stable, as compared with the amylenes and 
hexenes, is not apparent, nor has any explanation suggested itself to 
us as to why y-ethyl-P-pentene should yield 72 per cent alcohol and 
12 per cent polymers, and a-methyl-p-undecene 97 per cent polymers 
and only a trace of alcohol, since their structures are quite similar."' 

Brooks and Humphreys observe that the tendency to polymerize 
increases with increasing molecular weight. 

4. Compounds Containing Oxygen. 

Naphthenic acids, if present, are effectively removed by treatment 
with sulfuric acid. This was first pointed out by Zaloziecki,® and 
confirmed by Gurwitsch ^ who showed that these substances were found 
in sludge in far greater proportion than would be expected if their 
removal was merely a question of solubility and partition between two 
immiscible solvents. E. Pyhala® also had isolated naphthenic acids 
from the acid sludges obtained when Russian kerosene distillates were 
treated with 94 per cent sulfuric acid. Mabery ® states that the naph- 
thenic acids such as CgHuCOOH are responsible for the ready forma- 
tion of emulsions in the washing of lubricating oils with caustic soda. 
He states further that the smallest excess of soda must be avoided in 
washingf the acid treated oils for the sodium salts of the naphthenic acids 

41 (1909), 118. 

5 (1892), 90s. 

87 (1914), 323. 
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have a marked emulsifying effect. J. Kendall and C. D. Carpenter 
have shown by cryoscopic methods that aliphatic and aromatic acids, 
ketones, aldehydes and phenols form oxonium addition compounds with 
sulfuric acid. 

Naphthenic acids are not present in American oils in as large 
amount as in Russian oils, nor are they all mal-odorous. Brooks and 
Humphreys isolated naphthenic acids from the gasoline fraction of a 
Mexican petroleum that smelled like the Russian acids, but obtained 
acids from a Texas oil that were viscous and nearly odorless. 

The lower boiling naphthenic acids are derivatives of cyclo-pen- 
tane/^ such as i-methyl-2-carboxy cyclo-pentane. 

5 . Nitrogen Compounds, 

The nitrogen compounds are present in the lighter straight-run 
petroleum distillates in very small amounts. However, distillates made 
by cracking heavy California or Mexican residuums contain sufficient 
quantities of nitrogen compounds to cause most disagreeable odors. 
So far as is known, the nitrogen containing substances are tertiary 
bases such as alkylated pyridines and quinolines. As would be expected 
they are effectively removed by treatment with sulfuric acid, presumably 
as “oniunf' compounds. Byhala*^ states that the nitrogen compoutids 
are the impurities that are act(?<l upon lirst l)y .sulfuric acid. 

6 . Sulfur Compounds, 

Sulfur present as H2S, or in compounds that readily dissociate or 
decompose to give H2S as one of the products, is readily removed by 
sulfuric acid. The reaction between concentrated sulfuric acid and 
H2S is an oxidation-reduction : 

II2S + H2SO, — SO2 + S + 2H2O 

The nature of the sulfur com^xjunds in petroleum oils has been 
studied in a few instances only. The papers of Mabery on American 
and Canadian oils, and the review of F. M. Perkin with the accom- 
panying discussion, are the most valuable contributions to the literature 
of this subject.^^ The effect of sulfuric add on the alkyl sulfides found 
by Mabery in Canadian oils, on the thiophenes found in small quantities 
in Russian and German oils, and on the thiophanes found by Mabery 
in Canadian petroleum, has not been studied in great detail, yet we 
are not without some pertinent information. Mabery, referring to the 
thiophanes, says,^® '‘Since the sulfur compounds described in this pa^jer, 

^/. Am. Chem. Soc.^ 36 (1914), 24^2517. 

^See Bushong, F. Fit, Mag., May (1921), 162. Markownikow, Ann,, 
307 (1899), 3^7- Aschan's '^Chemie <kr Alicyclischen Verbindungen" (1905), 
508. Also Ber., 24 (1891), 2710. 

9 (1914), 1506-7. 

^7. Insi, Fit Tech,, 3 (1917), 2^50. 

“ See Chap. II for a discussion of die sulfur compds. of petroleum. 

^Froc, Am, Ac, Arts & Sci, 41 (1905), 113. 
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as well as the alkyl sulfides, are also readily soluble in sulfuric acid, 
they should be removed as a part of the sludge in refining burning'-oil 

A. Anfilogoff states that the thiophanes are readily ''soluble” 
in suifuric acid, and are the most easily removed sulfur compounds. 
The alkyl hydrosulfides, thioalcohols, or mercaptans are more trouble- 
some to remove. They are found in large quantity, according to 
Anfilogoff, in Canadian, Mexican, Texari, Persian and Egyptian oils. 
These compounds react with metallic oxides such as mixed iron and 
cupric oxides. A third and more troublesome group are the thioethers 
or di-alkyl sulfides. These are not affected by sulfuric acid or metallic 
oxides. The most difficult to remove of all the sulfur compounds are 
the alkyl disulfides. They may be reduced to mercaptans, preferably 
by the action of zinc and NaOH, and the mercaptans afterward removed 
by the use of metallic oxides. 

While AnfilogofPs statements sound very well because they have the 
beauty of definiteness, it should be noted that they were presented 
in discussion only, and were not accompanied by the evidence of experi- 
mental results. His statements do not agree with the conclusions of 
Dr. Thole, mentioned below. 

Because of the fact that sulfur in combination is known to form 
sulfonium-addition compounds it is reasonable to expect that the sulfur 
compounds of the several known types would react readily with sulfuric 
acid. To what extent the presence of large quantities of olefinic hydro- * 
carbons of several types alters the reaction tendencies is yet to be 
determined. 

The effect of reagents on the sulfur compounds of a fraction up 
to 150® C. from Persian oil has been studied by Thole.^^ The total 
sulfur content was o.ii per cent. Shaking with caustic soda solution 
reduced the sulfur content to 0.09 per cent. The sulfur removed was 
largely in the form of mercaptans, as was shown by acidifying the 
caustic soda extract and noting the odor of the small amount of oily 
liquid obtained. The distillate was then treated with concentrated 
sulfuric acid, whereupon the sulfur content fell to 0.03 per cent. Part 
of the sulfur so removed was present in the form of alkyl sulfides. 
The action of 95 per cent sulfuric acid on methyl and ethyl sulfides 
was studied, and it was found that these substances dissolved readily 
in the acid. The sulfur compounds that composed the remaining 0.03 
per cent were not identified. Thole believes they may be thiophanes 
or more probably alkyl disulfides. The disulfides are not affected by 
strong sulfuric acid or by sodium plumbite. 

Note should be taken of the fact that it is possible, by treating 
olefinic distillates with sulfuric acid, to increase rather than diminish 
■"* T content. This is the result of the formation of di-alkyl 
^ esters that ffissolve in the treated oil. 

and large, howey^, it is true that the sulfur content 

3 m-s- 
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of the volatil distillates is reduced sufficiently by treatment with sulfuric 
acid and soda or sodium plumbite to produce satisfactory products. 
This was not true of distillates made years ago from Canadian and 
Lima oils, and a special technology that will be briefly referred to 
below was developed to remove the sulfur from these distillates. The 
fields from which these oils are obtained are of minor importance today. 


Strength and Quality of the Sulfuric Acid Used in Refining. 

The question of the proper strength of sulfuric acid for refining 
is of special importance in the treatment of the benzines produced by 
cracking processes, particularly vapor-phase cracking processes. Kach 
distillate, in some rneasure at least, presents an individual problem. 
So far as the impurities are concerned there is no special reason why 
the usual 66° Be. acid should not be satisfactory, but the presence of 
large quantities of_ olefins puts a different face on the matter. It is 
desired to remove impurities, but at the same time to avoid, ( i ) poly- 
merizing the mono-olefins, (2) formation of dialkyl sulfuric acid esters, 
(3) oxidation. 

•Brooks and Humphreys in discussing the refining of cracked 
gasolines state that “Sweet, stable gasolines may be made by treating 
with a small quantity, not over 6 per cent by weight of 85 to 90 per cent 
sulfuric acid, followed by washing with alkali in the usual manner and 
redistilling.” Six per cent of sulfuric acid is equivalent to about 16 
pounds per barrel and is much more acid than is required. Two to six 
pounds per barrel should be quite enough, even for highly unsaturated 
distillates. If difficulty is encountered with six pound.s of acid per 
barrel of oil it will be well to look into the operation of the cracking 
plant rather than to try to get around difficulties in treating. My 
experience with regard to acid strength led me, some years ago, to the 
same conclusion that Brooks and Humphreys have expressed in their 
paper. Acid of 85 to ^ per cent strength— preferably 87 to 88 per cent 
— causes less polymerization and oxidation than stronger acid, yet is 
strong enough to polymerize the diolefins and to react with the oxygen, 
nitrogen, and sulfur compounds. The formation of di-alkyl sulfuric 
acid esters cannot be entirely avoided. It is less with the acid of less 
■ strength. The remedy comes in properly conducting the subsequent 
steam distillation. The temperature of the treated oil should be kept 
as low as possible during distillation. This requires that wet and not 
superheated steam be us^.^® 

C. I. Robinson has patented®® a process for the refining of Lima 
burning oils that involves the use of 98 per cent sulfuric acid at tem- 
peratures below 60° F. The sulfur compounds are claimed to be 
effectively removed, 

Ank Chem. Soc., 40 (1018), 852. 

steam distillation in Chapter V. 

U. S. Patent 910,584, Jan. a6, 1909. 
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F. Schulz 21 states that N2O3, NgOg or SeOg when present in sul- 
furic acid cause a yellow color in the refined oils. Tests for these 
impurities in sulfuric acid are given. Refineries have rejected acid 
containing 0.02 to 0.04 per cent N2O3. 

Kharitchkoff 22 also states that 0.05 to 0.07 per cent of N2O3 is the 
maximum percentage permissible in sulfuric acid to be used for refining. 

On the other hand, Knotlenbelt uses oxides of nitrogen in refining 
benzines, and claims to obtain a good product. Also F. C. Ruff uses 
66^" Be. sulfuric acid containing 0.25 to 0.75 per cent nitric acid in refin- 
ing unsaturated distillates. The evidence as to the bad effects of 
nitrogen oxides is not conclusive enough to condemn the use of chamber 
acid in refining. 

Special Considerations in the Refining of Cracked Distillates. 

The refining of distillates produced by cracking processes has been 
referred to several times in the foregoing paragraphs, and the state- 
ments made need not be repeated here. However, several points of 
interest have not been mentioned. 

A not uncommon practice is to mix the cracked distillates with 
straight-run distillates, and to treat the blend with acid. This practice 
is regarded as a makeshift by some, but in my opinion it is commend- 
able. The rise in temperature resulting from the reaction of the 
sulfuric acid and olefins is greatly reduced and oxidation and poly- 
merization are minimized. 

One of the most important factors in the successful refining of 
olefinic distillates is the manner of bringing the distillate in contact 
with the sulfuric acid. It is desired to bring about reactions between 
the acid and the oxygen, nitrogen, sulfur, and diolefin compounds. 
This must be done in the presence of a large quantity of substances 
such as the mono-olefins that are reactive, but which must be affected 
to the least possible extent. Clearly the proper method is continuously 
to bring measured quantities of distillate and reagent into intimate 
contact for a brief period under carefully controlled conditions. The 
ordinary agitator is not a suitable apparatus for the accomplishing of 
this result. The process and apparatus patented by Dr. C. M. Alex- 
ander,2® and used by the Gulf Refining Company is a good example of 
the application of correct principles. The distillate and acid are 
mechanically agitated as they flow through a conduit, the temperature 
of which can be controlled. The method and apparatus patented 2® by 
me, and assigned to the General Petroleum Corporation of California, 
is intended to bring about intimate contact, and thus to allow of the 
use of a minimum quantity of acid. Other patented processes that 

it.-HarzMnd,, 20 (1913), 82-4. 

VeHsch,, 6 (190ST II9- 
^ jPet., 6 (1910), 196. 

Vpr. 16, 1918. 
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have the same end in view are those of A. B. Foster, Wilbur C. 
Laird and H. T. Maitland.^" 

The Addition of Sulfuric Acid in Several Portions. 

If the ordinary type of agitator is used in treating, the addition 
of the acid in three or more portions will be found advantageous. The 
drying of the distillate by the first portion of the acid, or “water-acid’’ 
as it is often called, is not so essential as when heavier oils are being 
refined. But the use of successive portions will better effect the desired 
result of removing small amounts of impurities, without at the same 
time reacting excessively with the mono-olefins, than if all the acid is 
added at once. The principle involved is much the sanie as that applied 
in washing precipitates in the laboratory. The sludge should be com- 
pletely drawn after each addition of acid. The method is a none too 
good substitute for the scheme of treatment just referred to in which 
measured quantities of acid and distillates are intimately contacted in 
a special apparatus. 

The Effect of Temperature and Time. 

The refining of distillates other than those that are highly olefinic 
is easily carried out at ordinary temperatures. On the other hand, 
olefinic distillates react with sulfuric acid with liberation of heat. If 
the temperature is allowed to rise, oxidation will be excessive and other 
undesirable changes occur. It is possible that artificial cooling might 
be justified in some instances, but I am of the opinion that should 
such measures prove to be necessary the cracking plant rather than 
the treating plant should receive the extra effort and attention. 

Dilution with straight-run distillate or the inclusion of kerosene 
distillate — even though this is a cracked distillate — is effective in pre- 
venting rise of temi>erature because of the heat capacity of the added 
distillate. The higher olefins contained in a cracked kerosene distillate 
are not so reactive as the lower molecular weight olefins in the cracked 
benzine. 

If a continuous treating method is practised, water cooling can be 
used as a cheap and effective means of controlling temperature. 

Time, as such, is really iiot a factor in treating operations in so far 
as the chemical changes per se are concerned. The reaction between 
acid and impurities is very rapid. But treating consists in bringing 
about a reaction between two immiscible liquids, and the time element 
is introduced as a result of this physical factor. The more intimate 
the mixing tiie shorter tihe time required. As has already been pointed 
out, the ideal scheme of reaction is one that gives the most intimate 
mixing. The time required is then a matter of seconds. 

*^U. S. Patent 1,394486, October 18, 1921. 

**U. S. Patent 1,320,30, Nov. 4, igig. 

*"17. S. Patent 1,272,97^ July 16, 1918. 
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The Alkaline and Water Wash. 

Following treatment with sulfuric acid the distillate is washed with 
water — usually by spraying the water from perforated pipes above the 
surface of the distillate — to remove the larger part of the sulfuric acid, 
acid alkyl sulfates, and sulfurous acids that remain in the distillate 
after the sludge has been allowed to settle. The use of water allows 
of the use of less alkali in the subsequent wash with sodium carbonate, 
caustic soda, or sodium plumbite. 

Those distillates that do not contain undue quantities of sulfur are 
then washed with a lo per cent solution of sodium carbonate or sodium 
hydroxide. Experience determines the quantity of this reagent that 
must be used. An excess of soda may cause the formation of emul- 
sions if the distillate treated is a highly olefinic one produced by a 
vapor-phase cracking process. Sodium hydroxide is more commonly 
used as a reagent than sodium carbonate. High grade caustic should 
be used, and purchased on the basis of actual content of NaOH. In 
grading commercial caustic the designations refer to content of NaaO 
regardless of whether the sodium is present as NaOH, NaCl, NaaSO^, 
or other sodium compound. 

If the distillate originally contained much sulfur it may advan- 
tageously be washed with '"doctor’" solution. This is prepared by dis- 
solving litharge in caustic soda solution of lo to 20° Be. strength. 

PbO + 2NaOH ±15 Na^ PbO^ + H,0 

An excess of litharge is frequently used along with the sodium plumbite. 
All litharges are not equally satisfactory for preparing plumbite solu- 
tions. The reason is probably to be found in the physical state of the 
oxide, and possibly in part in the varying content of lead oxides other 
than the monoxide. 

The combination of the sulfur compounds with the lead is aided 
by the addition of finely divided free sulfur. I have never heard a 
satisfactory explanation of the effect of free sulfur as used in this 
way. After a sufficient time of contact the plumbite reagent is drawn 
off and the treated solution washed with water. It is then ready for 
the steam-distillation. 

In recent years straight-run distillates that are of good color, and 
tirat do not contain large amounts of sulfur, are refined by agitating 
widi sodium plumbite followed by a water-wash and steam-distilla- 
tion. 

The doctor-solution does not react with all forms of sulfur. Hydro- 
gai sulfide is easily removed as lead sulfide. Mercaptans form lead 
mercaptids and are also sufficiently acidic to combine with caustic soda. 
The sodium salts of weak acids of this nature are hydrolyzed so largely 
that sodium hydroxide is not an effective reagent for removal of 
these compounds. The di-alkyl sulfides, the di-sulfides, the thiophenes, 
and the thiophanes are probably unaiffected by sodium plumbite. 

An article on tlie principles of the doctor treatmmt 1ms been written 
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by S. Schwartz and H/G. Nevitt.®<^ It is there stated that 30® Be. 
NaOH solution dissolves about 3 per cent PbO, and that theoretically 
0.6 gallons of this solution are required for every o.or per cent S in 
one barrel of oil. A refining treatment in which three times the 
theoretical requirement of doctor-solution is used is recommended. 

Special Methods for the Removal of Sulfur. 

The discovery of the Canadian and Lima oils that contained large 
quantities of sulfur in the burning-oil distillates led to the develop- 
ment of special methods for handling these oils. Numerous patents 
were issued, but a process said to have originated in Canada, hut usually 
attributed to Frash, was most widely used and became best known.*^^ 

This process consisted in heating the distillate over finely ground 
cupric oxide in a 1200 to 1500 barrel still of the cheesc-l)OK type, fitted 
with an agitator framed from a central vertical gear driven shaft and 
carrying drag chains. The inside of the still was perfectly smooth 
so that the copper oxide could be kept in motion at all points, thus 
avoiding burning it onto the plates of the still. The oil was pumped to 
the still along with the copper oxide in suspension in a small amount 
of heavy oil. Five to six pounds of copper oxide were ordinarily used 
per barrel of oil. In refining some oils as much as twelve pounds of 
the oxide were used per barrel of oil treated. When about 85 per 
cent of the oil had been distilled, a second charge, along with more 
copper oxide in the proportion of 5 to 6 pounds per barrel of oil, was 
pumped in and mixed with the hot residuum. The agitator ran con- 
stantly. Six or seven charges of oil and oxide were run in this manner 
and then the fire was drawn and the still cleaned. The copper oxide 
was then withdrawn, cooled, filtered and the press-cake revivified by 
roasting. The sweetened water-white distillate that might still con- 
tain over o.i per cent sulfur could then be finished by the usual acid 
and soda treatment. The sulfur content of the completely refined oil 
would be about 0.04 per cent. The oil adhering to the cake furnished 
most of the fuel required. In the preliminary roasting, the sulfur con- 
tent of tihe press-cake was reduced from ii per cent to 3 or 4 per cent. 
The lumps were then crushed and passed through a series of roasting 
furnaces in which the sulfur content was reduced to about 1.5 per cent. 
After being ground to a fine powder, the oxide was ready to be used 
again. 

Mixtures of copper oxide with lead monoxide and iron oxide have 
been used in methods similar to that of Frash, but in gaieral copper 
oxide was dieapest and most satisfactory. 

The Pitt pro<xss was also used to remove sulfur. It consisted in 
passing^ the oil vapor through a ''filter^' containing iron oxide heated 
tp a fairly high temperature. The sulfur was effectivdy removed by 
this process, but the gaieral schone was not as easily handled or as 
cheap as the Frash method, and passed into distise. 
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Another early method that was fairly successful was that of H. W. 
G. Kittredge, who operated a refinery near PetroHa, Ontario. In place 
of a plumbite solution, he used plumbite solution containing a large 
excess of litharge in suspension. After thorough agitation with this 
mixture, the oil was distilled. The condensate when treated with sul- 
furic acid and caustic soda, followed by a treatment with “doctor” 
solution, contained less than o.o6 per cent sulfur. The oil “broke” 
easily in the final treatment with “doctor” solution. The Kittredge 
method was quite successful in handling oils containing 0.4 to 0.5 per 
cent of sulfur, but was not so satisfactory in treating those of higher 
sulfur content. 

A. D. Smith cites the following data as typical of the operations 
of the Kittredge method : 


Sour Distillate, 45° Be. : 

First run 

Acid treated 

Neutralized and washed . 

Lead saturated 

Sweet Distillate, 47° Be.: 

80% re-run 

Acid treated and washed 
Finished water- white oil.. 


Per Cent Sulfur 


0.30 

0.25 

0.24 

0.24 

O.II 

0.045 

0.037 






Brooks calls attention to the fact 'that olefinic distillates that have 
been treated with alkaline plumbite, or thoroughly desulfurized by 
copper oxide, lose their strong unpleasant odor. He has found metallic 
sodium still more effective in producing a gasoline of good odor. 
Cracked gasolines treated with metallic sodium were found to retain 
their water-white color and good odor longer than straight-run products 
refined in the ordinary way with acid and soda. Brooks attributes 
this to the removal of sulfur compounds that, if allowed to remain in 
the gasoline, catalyze a process of auto-oxidation that is productive of 
compounds of sharp disagreeable odor such as formaldehyde, formic 
acid, fatty acids, and other oxygen compounds. 

A. E. Dunstan^^^ and B. T. Brooks state that the Frash process 
does not remove the sulfur compounds from Mexican petroleum prod- 
ucts, and also comment on the limited applicability of the alkaline 
plpnbite solutions. They state, however, that their method of refining 
with dilute hypochlorite solutions is successful in desulfurizing gasolines 
and kerosenes from all types of crudes. The refined products do not 
contain chlorine. If the sulfur compounds are to be completdy removed 
from a Persian gasoline, one pound of chlorine is required for 50 gallons 
of the gasoline. However, if it is only desired to refine to such an 

^l^at Pet News, Dec. 8, 1020, 89^3, 

/. Fr. Inst, 180 (1915), 658. 

Ind, Eng, Chem., 14 (1922), 1112-4. 
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extent that the gasoline will pass the copper corrosion test and the 
''doctor’' test, one pound of chlorine is sufficient to treat 333 to 500 
gallons of gasoline. 

The active agent in refining with chlorine is hypochlorous acid, an 
energetic oxidizing agent. Dunstan and Brooks recommend the use of 
liquid chlorine dissolved in water to make a solution containing 12 to 
15 grams of available chlorine per liter. The sulfur compounds in the 
oil are oxidized fairly rapidly, and part of the oxidation products are 
water soluble. For instance, in refining gasoline from Persian petro- 
leum, two hours was found to be a sufficient time. The hypochlorous 
acid solution and distillate were brought into contact by circulating the 
solution through centrifugal pumps that discharged the solution l.)elow 
the surface of the distillate. Pumps and agitators were iron or steel. 
It is claimed that these were not seriously corroded. According to 
Dunstan and Brooks, the best procedure is to refine a distillate com- 
posed of the gasoline and kerosene, and then to separate the gasoline 
by steam-distillation and filter the kerosene residue through dehydrated 
bauxite or other effective adsorbent to remove any slight coloration. 
The oxidized sulfur compounds are much more readily removed by 
bauxite than the original sulfur compounds. The loss in the entire 
operation is about 0.5 per cent when Persian distillate is treated in the 
manner just described. This compares to a loss of 3.0 per cent when 
this same distillate was refined with sulfuric acid. 

The spent aqueous reagent is a 1 per cent solution of sodium or 
calcium chloride, and can be easily disposed of without creating a 
nuisance. 

Treatment of Persian Distillate. 


Sp.gr 0.750 

Once run naphtha Sulfur 0.15 per cent 

Color P. W. 


Agitate with a hypochlorite solution 12 g. available chlorine per liter 

Scxla Wash 
Redistil 

I ^ 

Finished benzene Residue 

Sp. gr. 0.720 Filter through floridin or bauxite 

Sulfur <0.01 per cent J, 

Chlorine <0.01 per cent Finished kerosene 

Sulfur 0.06-0.10 per cent 

Chlorine .... <0.01 per cent 

Color W.w. 

Sp.gr 0.790 
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When gasoline only is to be treated, the filtering operation may, of 
course, be dispensed with. The purification treatment given above is 
so effective that with gasoline from Persian oil, containing the |)er- 
centage of sulfur indicated, the regular commercial output passed the 
following tests : 

(1) — 100 cc. gasoline -f I cc. KMnO^ (o.i N soln.) +2 cc. jo 
per cent sulfuric acid, and vigorously shaken, retains tlie permanganate 
color for lo min., usually much longer. 

(2) — When a sample of the gasoline is treated with sodium and 
alcohol, and, after the reaction is over, slightly acidified and tested witli 
lead acetate, no film of lead sulfide can be detected . 

(3) — The copper dish test is entirely negative. 

(4) — The Doctor test is negative. 
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the cylindrical lining of the outlet nozzle. The lining of the nozzle is 
flanged over the outlet fitting. 

The agitator is supported either by continuing the plate-steel of the 
sidewalls down to the reinforced concrete foundation, or by columns of 
steel, cast-iron, or reinforced concrete. The latter method is much to 
be preferred in my opinion, because it avoids the nearly closed space 
beneath the agitator, and because in case of fire the columns will not 
l)uckle as will a wall of steel-plate. The probable extent of the damage 
in the event of an agitator fire is far less if the supporting structure 
remains intact. 

The coned bottom of the larger sized agitators should be supported 
by columns or framing. The roof of the smaller agitators is often 



Courtesy of The Petroleum Iron Works, 

Fig. 123. — Agitators Supported by Columns. 

hemispherical. The larger sizes are provided with flatter, but .self- 
supporting roofs. The roof of the agitator, and in some typc,<? the 
upper portion of the vertical side wall, should be provided with explo- 
sion doors or hatdies of ample size. These are often made too small, 
although it is far better to err in the opposite direction. 

A p£ur of agitators of the skirted ty]^ is shown in Figure 122, and 
of the column-supported t]^ in Figure 123. The general nature of 
stairways, walkways, and piping can be seen in these cuts. 

Provision should be made for introducing the distillate, drawing 
die sludge and the washings, and drawing the treated distillate from 
the bottom of the cone. Add and alkali are usually moved by means 
of a blow-case, and introduced through pipes entering the agitator above 
die oil. Gimpressed air is introduced through a pipe that projects 
well down into the cone. Wash water is introduce by means of a 
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system of perforated pipes or sprays located above the level of the 
distillate -when the agitator is full. If the reagent is mixed with the 
oil, and circulated by means of a centrifugal pump, provision must be 
made for the necessary pipe-lines. 

In using the agitator it should be filled as completely as possible 
with distillate, for this leaves a minimum space above the distillate to 
contain inflamma ble or explosive mixtures of vapor and air. The 
extent of the probable damage from an explosion is thus lessened. This 
point should be kept in mind in designing an agitator. 

Each distillate, presents its individual problems in treatment, and 
definite rules cannot be laid down. In general, the less the time of 
blowing vrith air the better. Excessive use of air results in unneces- 
sary loss of the most volatil component and in treating some cracked 
distillates may cause oxidation. 

Agitator Fires. 

Ignition of the mixture of air and vapor above the distillate in the 
agitator may be caused by discharge of static electricity, by heat liber- 
ated in chemical action, or by sparks struck as a result of moving 
mechanism. Static charges may be caused by the movement of fluids 
in pumps or in pipes discharging into the agitator. They are most 
likely to be formed in dry cold weather. To avoid difficulty, all pipe- 
lines should be grounded to a water line, or to a plate several square 
feet in area, buried in moist earth. 

Chemical ignition is usually attributed to the formation of ferrous 
sulfide that is oxidized to ferrous and ferric sulfates with liberation of 
heat. Reactions of HjS and SOj with liberation of sulfur tha t may- 
combine with the iron of the agitator roof are possible. The actual 
cause of the difficulty is not well understood, but various preventive 
measures are taken. All surfaces may be covered with lead, which is 
not so reactive as iron. Protective paints are a none too certain remedy. 
Venting of the vapors above the oil, and the introduction of steani 
in the space above the distillate, are measures that may be employed 
with some benefit. Wooden roofs are not justified because of the 
fire risk. If used they should not be put together with iron nail.; 

Although the information may not be pertinent to the subject under 
discussion, it is of interest to note that Macadam found that paraffin 
oils attacked lead and zinc -with some readiness, but that tin and iron 
were not affected. Some oils were found to be worse than others. 
Engler“ repeated Macadam’s experiments and discovered tha t the 
metals were not attacked if air was excluded. It is possible that air 
used in agitation may be responsible for agitator fires, and that the 
use of an inert gas, such as washed flue-gas of low oxygen content 
would eliminate difficulties. ^ 

An agitator should always be provided with a foam mixing-head for 


Chem. Soc., 34 (18; 
•Ber, 12 (1879), 2- -" 
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agitator. The use of effective foam-.syslenis has, however, laigely 
obviated the necessity of fire-protection measures of this sort. 


Storage and Handling of Chemicals. 


Sulfunc aad 6f 60*’ or greater strength can be safely stored 
in tanks constructed of mild steel or wrought iron. An acid storage 
tank should be well made and calked inside and out In order to avoid 
even small leaks. The tank should be supiiorted by columns or other 
structural work in such a manner that all j^rts of the tank can be 
inspected easily. At least two manheads should be provided. All 


the introduction of carbon dioxide froth. Provision may also be made 
to draw the oil from the agitator rapidly. If the oil is lamipecl from 
the bottom the level of the burning liquid is lowered and the effect 
of the fire is not confined to the upper part of the agitator. To avoid 
this, a large pipe, open at the top and discharging to a tank, may he 
placed within the distillate when the agitator is full. Water may then 
be pumped into the agitator beneath the distillate, thus displacing llie 
latter and confining the damage from the fire to the upper part of the 


Courtesy of The Fetrokum Iron Works, 

Fig. 124.— a 2000“Ton Siilftiric Acifl Tank IJinler 
Construction, 
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flanges should be of pressed steel. Two acid-proof cocks of approved 
make should be used on the outlet line. These cocks should be turned 
at least once a day, whether acid is drawn from the tank or not, in 
order to prevent sticking. A very satisfactory cock is the Merril Com- 
pany’s lubricated Nordstrom plug valve. A 2000-ton acid tank, under 
construction, is shown in Figure 124. 

Caustic-soda or soda-ash should be stored in a dry place. At some 
points a solution of caustic soda can be purchased to advantage and 
is convenient because it avoids handling the solids in order to get them 
in solution. The alkaline solutions are stored and handled in apparatus 
made from mild steel or wrought iron. 

Continuous Treating Plants. 

In recent years may refineries have adopted methods of continuous 
or semi-continuous treatment for the lighter distillates. The methods 
of Alexander and of Leslie already referred to are of this type. The 
plant of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is described by 
A. D. Smith®® and need not be redescribed here. Important advan- 
tages, secured in some measure by most of these processes, are quicker 
and more intimate mixing of acid and distillate, better control of oper- 
ating conditions, less loss by volatilization as the agitation is usually 
obtained by mechanical means and not by the use of compressed air, 
and larger capacity for a given investment and expenditure for 
operation. 

Some distillates produced by cracking processes are not readily 
handled in a continuous treating plant, but results with most distillates 
are quite satisfactory. 


Miscellaneous Refining Methods. 

Liquid Sulfur Dioxide, 


Edeleanu has patented a process for refining burning oils in 
which the cooled oil is treated with liquid sulfur dioxide. The un- 
saturated and aromatic hydrocarbons, at temperatures below o® C., are 
dissolved by this reagent while the paraffins and naphthenes are un- 
affected. The use of sulfur dioxide- gas in refining is the basis of two 
patents issued to John C. Black.®^ According to Thole,®® carbon disul- 
fide, di-ethyl sulfide, mercaptans and ethyl disulfide all dissolve readily 
in liquid SOg. So far as I am aware this method of refining has not 
been applied to gasolines, nor is it apparent why it would be advan- 
tageous. It is not desired to remove unsaturated and aromatic hydro- 
carbons. Also the necessary apparatus is more complicated than that 



‘‘Handbook of the Petroleum Industry^’ — ^Edited by Day, Val. 3^-70. 
See also U. S. Patent 1,187,757, issued to D. M. Allan, Jr., June ao, 1916. 

, 1915. No. 1,164,1^, Dee. 14, 19x5. 
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used in treating with sulfuric acid. The writings of several other 
investigators may be referred to for fuller inforniatioii. 

Use of Silica-Gel, 

Silica-Gel, made by the coagulation of a colloidal solution of silicic 
acid, is a material possessed of remarkable adsorptive properties. The 
use of this product in refining distillates offers most interesting ix)s-* 
sibilities. It is claimed by its makers that it is capable of ijroducing 
a refined product that is water-white, and that has a sweeter odor and 
lower sulfur content than ordinary gasoline. It is claimed that the 
treatment with Silica-Gel is so effective that the product will remain 
water- white on exposure to sunlight for an indefinite period. It is 
further claimed that cracked gasolines can be refined with Silica-Gel 
without large volumetric loss. The process of refining witli Silica-Gel 
consists in agitating the distillate in successive stages with the powdered 
reagent, followed by decantation of the refined product, d'he si>ent 
Gel is treated with water to displace the adhering gasoline, and is 
re-activated by heating. I am of the opinion that the use of Silica-Gel 
and other adsorbents possesses interesting possibilities. 

Use of Aluminum Chloride. 

Gasolines of excellent quality can be prepared by the use of alumi- 
num chloride in refining. The anhydrous chloride, however, combines 
so readily with the olefins that it is difficult to see how it could be used 
with advantage in refining distillates containing large amounts of these 
substances. So far as I can see it is not possessed of a sufficient advan- 
tage over sulfuric acid to warrant its use as a refining reagent, however 
useful it may be in the production of Iiigh-grade gasoline from 
heavy oils. 

Use of Hypochlorous Acid or Hypochlorites. 

The use of hypochlorous acid in refining gasoline and removing 
sulfur has been discussed above. The use of hypochlorites in sweet- 
ening natural gasoline is described in Chapter XL 

Use of Saponaceous Material. 

C. K. Francis and D. C. Morgan Imve patented a process claimed 
to produce gasoline of first quality from olefmic distillates. The acid 
and alkali tr^ted distilkte are thoroughly mixed with a regent that 
may comist of lard 2 parts, NaOH 0.3 fmrt, and acxla-ash 3 parts, and 
then distilled. About one pound of this reagent should ^ used for 
each barrel of distillate. 

*®XJbl)elahde, Z. /. 177-81. Anon., Ckim Teek Ztg., 

71, Gad, E., Pet, 4 324. Rittman & Moore, MeL Ckim, Eng,, 13 <1915), 

713- 

^The Silica-Gel pateati are controlled by the I^vis^ Chemical Co. 

" U. S. Patent 1,313,^, Aug. 19, 1919. 
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In addition to the patents cited in the context of this chapter the following 
will be found of interest: 

Clark, E. M., 1,413,899, April 25, 1922. 

Cobb, E. B., 1, 315, <^23, Sept. 9, 1919; 1,357,225, Nov. 2, 1920; 1,413,005, Apr. 
18, 1922. 

Divine, R. E., 1,330,624, Feb. 10, 1920. 

Frasch, Herman, 378,246, Feb. 21, 1888; 487,119, Nov. 29, 1892; 500,252, June 
27, 1893; 543,619, July 30, 1895; 564,922, July 28, 1896; 564,923, July 28, 1896; 
564,924, July 28, 1896; 572,676, Dec. 8, 1896; 622, ygg, Apr. ii, 1899; 630,496, Aug. 
8, 1899,* 649,047, May 8, 1900; 951,729, March 8, 1910. 

Gray, John L., 923,427, June i, 1909; 923,428, June r, 1909; 923,429, June l, 

1909. 

Gray, T. T., 1,340,889, May 25, 1920. 

Hood, J. J., 1,404,293, Jan. 24, 1922. 


Chapter XL 
Natural-Gas Gasoline. 

The recovery of gasoline from natural gas is in every sense an 
industry based on true conservation. Starting in 1903-1904 with the 
efforts of A. Fasenmeyer near Titusville, Pa., of Tompsett Bros., at 
Tidioute, Pa., and of Sutton Bros., at Sisterville, W. Va., operations 
expanded to such an extent within less than two decades as to comprise 
an industry the value of whose products is over $75,000,000 annually. 

According to F. P. Peterson,^ who has been identified with the 
business since its inception, real commercial development started near 
Kinzua, Pa., where a small plant was built by John L. Gray in the 
years 1907-1910. Other commercial developments that followed closely 
were those at Sisterville, W. Va., and at Bolivar, N. Y. 

The first gases to be handled were those from the casingheads of 
the oil wells, that is, the gas flowing from between the tubing and the 
casing. The volume of this gas from a single well may be as low as 
two or three hundred cubic feet, or as high as forty to fifty thousand 
cubic feet per day. Were it not for the recovery of casing-head gaso- 
line, a large part of the gas would be wasted, since it would be un- 
profitable to collect it for sale as gas alone. But with the added incen- 
tive of profits from the sale of gasoline, gathering systems have been 
constructed, and gas and gasoline have been conserved. A single plant 
in Western Pennsylvania collects gas from 1500 oil-wells, the average 
gas yield per well being only 350 cu. ft. per day. Fifty-one miles of 
pipe, ranging in size from 2 to 8 feet, is required. Were it not for the 
gasoline recovered the collection of this gas would not be economically 
possible. 

Not only should the natural gas industry be commended for con- 
serving a valuable natural resource, but also for making available a 
product of the greatest value. Only a few years ago casinghead- 
gasoline, as it was then called, acquired a bad reputation through the 
marketing of casinghead-kerosene blended fuels. Inexperience, igno- 
rance, and in some cases lack of scruples were responsible for the sale 
of these highly unsatisfactory motor-fuels. Now the lesson has been 
learned, and gasoline from natural-gas is highly valued for blending 
with naphthas, and with cracked or straight-run gasolines that contain 
too little of &e more volatil components. There is no excuse for 
prejudice against the proper use of natural-gas gasoline. The hydro- 
carbons contained in this product are the most valuable and useful that 

* Trans, Am, Inst Min, Eng,, 1918, 2076. 
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it is possible to obtain. Tlie present tendency is toward the addition 
of smaller quantities— 10 to 15 per cent— to gasolines, and sotnewliat 
larger quantities to naphthas, in order to lower the initial boiling point 
and increase the pro|K)rtion boiling under 221" F., rather than to make 
motor fuels containing 40 to 60 per cent of natural-gas gasoline and 
60 to 40 per cent of some relatively heavy distillate. 

The methods now in use for the production of gasoline from natural 
gas are, (r) the compression method, (2) the absorption method, (3) 
the adsorption method, d'he compression method wUvS the first to be 
used, the absorption method was of little importance prior to 191 S» 
the processes involving adsorption of the gasoline by tdiarcual or silica- 
gel have been used for two or three years only. Statistical tables 
showing the growth of the industry as a whole, its extent in tlie several 
states, and the relative importance of the processes arc given at tlie end 
of the chapter. 

In the years 1916 and 1917 the expansion of the industry was very 
rapid. Production in 1916 was almost double that of 1915, and in 
1917 was more than double that of 1916. Since 1918 growth has been 
steady, but at a rate more nearly the same as that of the petroleum 
industry as a whole. In 1911 the volume of gas treated was only 0.5 
per cent of the total natural gas produced, in 1916 it was 27.7 per cent, 
and in 1919 39 per cent 

The natural-gas gasoline industry was prosi^ercms until the end of 
the year 1920. Put the rapid expansion of the industry, carelessness 
and lack of technical knowledge on the part of many ojieratorH, and an 
insistant and growing demand led to the marketing of highly volatile 
products that were dangerous to ship and difficult to handle without 
excessive loss. Bad conditions led to worse and contributed to the 
chaos of late 1920 and early 1921 that was precipitated by the credit™ 
deflation of this i>eriod. The industry as a whole had its first taste 
of business depression. Natural -gas gasoline became drug on the 
market, tanks were full by May of 1921, and prices dropped to 8"9 cents 
per gallon and even to 5-6 cents at some Texas points. The appear- 
ance of the highly volatile products led the Bureau of Explosives to 
draw rules for its shipment tliat caused many producers to operate 
at a loss. 

The necessity for better organi2:ation and for standardization was 
most apparent. The outcome was the organization of the Association 
of^ Natural ^soline Manufacturers. Specifications ^ were drawn by 
this Assodatlon that Imve done much to establish uniformity of procluci, 
and to steibilize the industry. The value of natural-gas gasoline to the 
refiner, also, is too grait long to permit a poor market for the carefully 
made product. -Bad^as the reputation ot casinghmd-kerosene tikndi 
may have been, intelligent refiner is quick to recognize the value 
of natural-gas gasoline when pro|xrly usedL The clouds of early 1921 
faded away, and in the latter part of that year good markets again 
prevailed. 

* See seefion m ipedficationm In Ais chapter. 
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Consideration of the history of the industry, and of the intrinsic 
value of the product, lead me to the conclusion that the demand for 
natural-gas gasoline will soon exceed the supply. The period of rapid 
expansion of the industry is over, for the simple reason that most of 
the gases that can be handled with profit are now being treated. The 
volume of natural-gas gasoline now made is 8 per cent of the total 
gasoline production in this country. At least another 4 cent of 
the present gasoline supply should in all fairness be credited to^ the 
natural-gasoline industry on account of the naphthas and other distil- 
lates that are rendered available as satisfactory fuels through blending 
with natural-gasoline. In all, therefore, the industry is responsible for 
approximately one-eighth of our present gasoline production. ^ It is 
clear that the natural-gasoline industry cannot furnish the additional 
motor-fuel that will be needed ere long, for, from this time on, the 
growth of the industry will be slower and commensurate with that of 
the petroleum industry as a whole. The trend will be toward consoli- 
dation, and standardization of product and technical methods. The fire- 
works is over. It is now a case of “sawing wood.” 

The Composition of Natural Gases. 

Natural gases are composed of hydrocarbons and small quantities 
of carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and sometimes hydrogen sulfide. Olefin 
hydrocarbons, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide have never been found 
in natural gases examined by the U. S. Bureau of Mines.^ The oxygen 
that is frequently reported in analyses probably becomes mixed with 
the gas as a result of faulty sampling or leaks^ in pipes or apparatus. 
Helium is found in the gases from a few districts, notably in Texas."* 
The hydrocarbons methane, propane, butane, pentane, hexane, and 
heptane are present in proportions that depend on whether the gas is 
produced from a gas-sand or an oil-sand, on the character of the 
petroleum, in the event of production from an oil-sand, and on the 
pressure. Methane, ethane, and propane are gases at ordinary tempera- 
tures and pressures. The boiling point of methane is — 164® C., of 
ethane — 89.3° C., and of propane — 44.1® C. N-Butane boils at 
i.o® C. at 760 mm. pressure. The pentanes, hexanes, and heptanes are 
liquids at ordinary temperatures ' and pressures. In a general way the 
vapor pressure of the hydrocarbons at any given temperature decreases 
with increase in molecular weight. This can be seen from an inspection 
of Table LXI that gives the vapor pressures of several of the lower 
molecular weight paraffin hydrocarbons. For instance at o® C. or 
32® F. the vapor pressures are approximately: n-propane 3775 mm., 
n-butane 780 mm., n-pentane 183 mm., n-hexane 45 mm., and n-hqptane 
12 mm. 

Gases that issue from the well under several hundred pounds pres- 
sure are composed largely of methane and ethane, while those from 

* U. S. Bur. of Mm., Tech. Faper 10, p. 8. 

* Rogers, G. S., “Hdium-bearing Natural Gas.’' U. S. Geot Suu 
Paper lai (1921). 
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TABLE LXI 

Vapor Pressure of Several Paraffin Hydrocarbons 


MILLIMETO^S OF MERCURY’*' 


Propane * 

N -Butane ** 

IsO“Butane ^ 

N- 

Pentane “ 

N- 

Hexane ^ 

I N- 

1 Heptane 

t.°C 

mm. 


mm. 

t."C 

mm. 


mm. 

t^C. 

mm. 

t^C. 

nini. 

— 124.2 

3 

— 113.1 

0.3 

— 114.8 

I.O 





i 


— 100.5 

30 

— 99-9 

I.O 

— 98-4 

7.0 







— 71.1 

200 

— 75-6 

15.0 

— 72.7 

50.0 







— 53.2 

500 

— 47.5 

100.0 

-- 41.1 

300.0 







— 44*1 

760 

— 34-6 

200,0 

— 34.1 

400.0 







— 19.0 

2052 

— 18. 1 

400.0 

— 19.1 

050.0 







-f- I.O 

3876 

— 0.3 

760.0 

— 13.4 

760.0 

0.0 

183.3 

0.0 

45-5 

0.0 

n.s 


ciofi 


i 



lO.O 

281.8 

lO.O 

75.0 

1 0.0 

20.5 

22.0 

OOV'^ 

6840 

30.0 

2550-0 

30.0 

3400,0 

20.0 

420.2 

20.0 

120.2' 

20.0 

35-5 

53.0 

12920 

50.0 

4300.0 

50.0 

5600.0 

37.0 

760.0 

30.0 

iBS4l 

30.0 

58.4 

85.0 

26600 

90.0 

10700.0 

90.0 

13000.0 



69.0 

760.0 


760.0 

102.0 

36860 

100.0 

12500.0 

100.0 

1 5400.0 




„J 

98.4 


^It should be noted that the data for the several hydrocarbons, althoiigli 
given on the same line, are not necessarily for the same temperature. 

“First five figures from Burrell ana Robertson, /* Am, Chem, Sac,, 37 
(1915)1 2188-93. Last five from Meyer, L., Ber,, 27 (1S94), 2768. Burrell and 
Robertson's work is more accurate than Meyer's. 

Burrell and Rol)ertson. /, Am, Chem, Soc,, 37 Om)p 32*^8-93, Seibert 
and Burrell, /. Am. Chem. Soc.^ 37 (X9I5)» 32691. 

® Burrell, Seibert and Oberfell, Bull. 88 , U. S. Bur. Miii,, 28. 

casingheads of wells under a vacuum contain large |)ercentages^ of 
propane, butane, pentane, hexane, and some lieptane and octane, "rhe 
principles that are discussed below in connection with tlie coniprcBsion 
process furnish a ready explanation of these facts. 

Natural gases are classed as “dry*' or depending on the con- 

tent of pentane, hexane, and heptane. The wet gases are those Ihiit 

TABLE LXII 


Typical Analyses ov Wry anb Dry Nayokal Gases* 



Wet Gag 

Dry Gm 

Methane * . , . 

36.8 

947 

Ethane 

32M 

94 

Propane 

3 l.t 

3*0 

Butane 

sH 


Pentane and Hexane 

3 * 5 1 

tnl 

Nitrc^en 

0.0 

t.6 


100.0 

100.0 


* These analyses were inadc M the method of fmetiona! clistillati0ii lit t 
vacuum. Th^ are reported Burrell and Oterfell, V. S. Bur. Min., $•% 

Tech. Paper 109. 
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Properties of Natural Gas Hydrocarbons 
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contain a sufficient quantity of these hydrocarbons to yield over one 
gallon of liquid condensate per 1000 cu. ft. Dry gases are those that 
contain a lesser proportion of these condensible hydrocarbons. 

Casinghead gases and natural gases that are produced under mod- 
erate pressures, and that have been in contact with petroleum contain- 
ing a large proportion of the volatil hydrocarbons, are wet gases. They 
yield one to six gallons of condensate per 1000 cu. ft. of gas. Dry 
gases are those that issue from the ground under pressure that has been 
sufficient to liquefy the larger part of the hydrocarbons of molecular 
weight higher than that of propane. In some districts gases are found 
that are composed almost entirely of methane, or of methane and small 
amounts of ethane. Possibly these might be designated as ‘'extra dry.'" 
Obviously no gasoline can be made from them. 

The composition of the natural gases of this country have been the 
subject of a number of government bulletins ® to which the reader is 
referred. 

For convenient reference Table LXIII is given showing the prop- 
erties of the substances of which natural gases are composed. The 
table was compiled by Dr. R. P. Anderson.^ 

The Compression Process for Making Natural-Gas Gasoline. 

Three quarters of the natural-gas gasoline produced today is made 
by the compression process. This method consists in treating the gas 
by a combination of compression and cooling, as a result of which a 
liquid mixture of hydrocarbons is formed. 

The early history of the manufacture of natural-gas gasoline has 
been briefly reviewed. Fasenmeyer made 4000 barrels of 80 to 90 BL 
gasoline during the first year of his operations. The gas was pumped 
under pressure into water-cooled coils, and the condensate collected in 
wooden barrels,® William Richards of Mayburg and Warren, Pa., 
claims to have been the first to use high-pressure compressors. In his 
experiments in 1905 he used pressures of about 400 lbs. per sq. in., but 
later came to the conclusion that 250 lb§. was sufficient. As I have 
already stated, Peterson considers tliat active commercial development 
started witli John L, Gray's plant built during the years 1907-1910 
near Kinzua, Pa. The following referring to Gray's plant is quoted 

•Alien and Burrell, 'Tiquefied Products from Natural Gas,'' U. S. Bur. Min., 
Tech. Paper 10, 1912. Burrell, ^‘The Suitability of Gasoline for Making Gasoline/' 
U. S. Bur. Min., Tech. Paper 57, 1913. Burrell and Oberfell, *The Composition 
of the Natural Gas Used in Twenty-five Cities," U. S. Bur. Min., Tech. Paper 
109, 1913. Burrell and Robertson, 'The Compressibility of Natural Gas and Its 
Constituents' with Analyses of Natural Gas from Thirty-one Cities in the U. S„" 
U, S. Bur. Min, Tech. Paper my. Clarke, F. W., "The Data of Geo- 
chemistry," U. S. Geol. Sur. (19a)), BuU, 695, Phillips, F. C., "Composition 
of Natural Gases," 8th Int Cong, App, Chem, 25 (Appetidix), 719. ■ Burrell 
and Seibert, "Composition of Natural Gases," Bth Ink Cong» App, Chom., 2 $ 
(Appendix), 637* 

V. Ind, Eng. Chem,, 12 (tgmjf 548. 

•H, Botsford, Fet Mag,p May, tgm, 29. 
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from an article ® by Peterson, 'In 1910 it was operating continuously 
and successfully, and in its operation were embodied every detail of 
development that has been worked out to this date, with the exception 
of increased pressure. The pressure maintained in that little operation 
was from 90 to iio lbs. per sq. in., gage, using a single-stage, belt-driven 
compressor. The details of equipment, including automatic liquid traps, 
were similar to those of modern installations. Refrigeration of the gas 
under pressure was effected by taking advantage of the latent heat of 
vaporization of the light cymogene or rhigolene vapors as the liquid 
condensate was relieved from under operating pressure of the gas. 
This installation even went so far as to saturate the incoming gas by 
bubbling it up through the crude oil produced from the lease, and, at 
the same time, raising the temperature of the crude to a degree that 
encouraged the throwing out of a light gasoline fraction from the oil. 
Attached to the crank shaft of the compressor by means of a small 
eccentric, was a tiny pump cylinder of %-in. bore by ^-in. stroke, as 
I recall it. This little pump forced a naphtha stream into the discharge 
pipe line directly after the connection on the compressor cylinder. The 
naphtha was atomized and probably partially vaporized and carried 
along with the stream of gas under pressure, combining the functions 
of operation into a fairly well worked out absorption plant. The 
blended product from this plant was as good as that from a most modern 
equipment operating oh the larger scales of the present day. It is only 
within the last two years that this method of blending has been more 
or less generally adopted as the best practice in the Oklahoma fields 
where a high degree of efficiency has been reached. Further history of 
the industry has little to add in the way of details of equipment and 
method of operation.” 

Thus speaks the man of whom John D. Northrop says in "Natural- 
Gas Gasoline in 1917” when referring to the growth of the natural 
gasoline industry, "Little headway was made until 1909 and 1910, when 
the researches of Peterson and his associates on the engineering staff 
of the Bessemer Gas Engine Company of Grove City, Pa., transformed 
the industry from an experimental basis to a commercial one/^ 

The gases used in making natural-gas gasoline by the compression 
process are casinghead-gases, or other "wet” gases. These may be 
collected from the casingheads of the wells as is done in Pennsylvania 
where the gas is drawn from the well under a vacuum of 20 to 26 in, of 
mercury, from flow-lines or flow-tanks as in some instances in Okla- 
homa, or from traps as in California. Traps are ordinarily designed 
and used for the purpose of scrubbing the gases with petroleum in order 
to absorb part of the pentane, hexane, and heptane, and thus increase 
the gasoline content and value of the oil. The operation of traps is 
now, in some instances, exactly the opposite. The trap is held under 
a vacuum while the oil and gas are brought into contact within. The 
more vohtil portion of the oil vaporizes and is recovered, along with 
the heavier hydrocarbons of the gas, when the gas is treated by com- 

• Tratts. Am, Inst, Min, Eng,, 191^ 2076-7. 
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pression and refrigeration. This procedure is most prorilaI)Ie when 
the crude is necessarily stored for some time before being refined. 

Gas from whatever source is led through pipes, usually 2-in., to a 
gas main through which it is conducted to the compression plant. If 
the gathering system is not too extensive the vacuum produced by the 
low-pressure cylinder of the compressor will be sufficient to move the 
gas through the line. If the gathering system is complicated and exten- 
sive, several sub-stations with gas-pumps are required to move the gas 
and to hold the wells under the desired vacuum. The design of the 
gathering system as to location of vacuum and booster stations, and as 
to pipe sizes and location of drips, should be carefully studied. Helpful 
information on the flow of gases in pipes will be found in Chapter IV. 

In locating the plant, important factors are transportation facilities, 
water-supply, and the length of gathering lines and dry-gas lines. In 
the Western districts a suitable supply of water may be difficult to find. 

Theoretical Basis of the Compression Process. 

The compression process for the recovery of gasoline from natural 
gas is based on a few simple physical principles. Consider that several 
hundred cubic centimeters of liquid n-hexane are placed in a vertical 
cylinder, closed at one end, and fitted at the other with a piston that 
is free to move. Assume that the mass of the piston is zero, that no 
force is required to move it along the cylinder, that weights can be 
placed on the piston as desired, that the entire apparatus is in a vacuum, 
and that the temperature of the system can be changed at will. Obser- 
vation of the system starts when the piston is in contact with the liquid 
at a temperature of o® C. The weights on the piston are then removed. 
At once the piston moves up the cylinder. Vapor is formed continu- 
ously as a result of the escape of the more rapidly moving molecules 
of hexane from the vicinity of the surface of the liquid. If weights 
are now placed on the piston until the force is equal to that exerted 
by a column of mercury 45.5 mm. high the piston comes to rest The 
force on the under side of the piston is that resulting from the irnfmct 
of the hexane molecules on the surface of the piston. This is exactly 
balanced by the weights. The system is in a condition of equilibrium. 
Molecules l^ve and enter the surface of the liquid in exactly the same 
number. The force on the piston, expressed usually in millimeters of 
mercury, is known as the vapor-pressure of the liquid at the tempera- 
ture of the system, and is a specific physical property of the substance 
n-hexane. 

If now another weight is added to those airmdy in place, the piston 
moves downward and the pressure within the cylinder increases mo- 
mentarily since the molecules in the vapor are padced into a smaller 
volume. The molecular concentration, that is, the number of molecules 
per unit volume, is greater. This results in incr«ising the number of 
molamles tihat impinge on ®ch unit area of the liquid surface. Since 
more molecules oiter. the IquM tfmn leave it, the immber in the vapor 
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space becomes less. Both the absolute number of molecules in the 
vapor and the molecular concentration of the vapor decrease, the piston 
drops, and the process ends only when all the molecules that formed the 
vapor have entered the liquid. 

If now the weights are removed from the piston, and the tempera- 
ture of the system raised to io° C., molecules again leave the liquid 
and form a vapor phase. The vapor-pressure can again be balanced 
by placing weights on the piston, but more weights are required than 
before. In fact, the weights that will just balance the vapor-pressure 
are found to be equivalent to a mercury column 75.0 mm. in height. 
The vapor-pressure of the liquid is greater at the higher temperature. 
But again the vapor can be completely condensed if the weight on the 
piston is slightly increased above that that balances the vapor-pressure 
of the liquid. 

If natural gas were composed entirely of hexane vapor, all that 
would be required to obtain liquid hexane at a temperature of 20® C. 
would be to maintain a pressure slightly greater than 120.2 mm. of 
mercury on the gas or vapor. But, as we have seen, natural gas is 
composed of a number of hydrocarbons from methane to octane. For 
simplicity assume that a gas from which it is desired to produce liquid 
hexane contains 90 per cent methane and 10 per cent hexane by volume. 
How can the hexane be obtained in liquid form if the temperature is 
20® C. and the total pressure 760 mm. of mercury ? Dalton^s law of 
partial pressures states that the total pressure of a gaseous mixture is 
equal to the sum of the partial pressures of the component gases. If 
the total pressure is doubled, by compressing the gas into one-half its 
original volume, the partial pressure of each component is also doubled, 
provided the gases are ^'perfect' ’ gases and follow Boyle^s law. This 
is not strictly true of the hydrocarbons, but for the moment hexane 
vapor will be considered a perfect gas. Since the gaseous mixture 
contains 10 per cent by volume of hexane, one molecule iti every ten 
is a hexane molecule, and the partial pressure of the hexane is 76 mm. 
of mercury. If the gaseous mixture is placed in the cylinder with the 
frictionless piston weighted to produce a total pressure of 760 mm., and 
then more weights are added, the volume becomes less, and the total 
pressure greater. The partial pressure of the hexane increases with 
no apparent effect until, at 120.2 mm. partial pressure of hexane 
liquid hexane starts to form. At this time the total pressure is 


760 mm. X 


120.2 


76 


1202 mm. A very minute quantity of the liquid 


will lorm, however, since the formation of the liquid decreases the 
number of molecules in the vapor^ that is, decreases the partial pressure. 
Hoice the total pressure must be further increased if more liquid 
hexane is to be formed. Whra the total pressure reaches 2404 mm. 
one-half of the hexane will be liquefied, and one-half will still he 
gaseous. Nine-tenths of the hexane will be liquid when the total pres- 
sure is 12,020 mm. of mercury or 232.4 lbs. per sq. in. absolute, and 
99 per cent when the pressure is 120,200 mm. or 2324 lbs. per sq. in. 
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Thus, while it is easy to obtain part of the hexane in liquid form, exces- 
sive pressures must be used to liquefy 95 per cent or more. 

The gaseous mixture considered in this example is comparable to 
a rich casinghead gas. From each 1000 cu. ft., over 3 gallons of liquid 
hexane would be produced. In order to avoid the use of excessive 
pressures, advantage is taken of physical relationships that have already 
been briefly mentioned. The vapor-pressure of a liquid substance 
increases with temperature. In order to form the liquid hydrocarbons 
from natural gases it is only necessary to compress the gas until the 
partial pressure of the components exceeds the respective vapor-pres- 
sures, This statement is not entirely rigorous, as will soon be shown, 



Fig. 125.— Compressibility of Gases. 


but may be kept in mind for the moment. In view of these facts the 
obvious procedfure is to cool the gas as well as to compress it. At the 
lower temperatures vapor pressures are less, and consequently partial 
pressures need not be so great in order to exceed the vapor pressures. 
Hence the commercial use of both compression and cooling in making 
natural-gas gasoline* 

Now timt the principles involved have been reviewed and illustrated 
by simple examples, it is time to consider to what extent and how 
rigorously they can be applied in practice. Natural gases are mixtures 
of several hydrocarbons, and when treated by compression and cooling 
form^ liquids that contain several hydrocarbons. The composition ol. 
the liquid hydrocarbon mixture or casinghead gasoline depends on that 
of tire gas from which it Is made. In Qiapter IV I have already dis- 
mssed the subject of the mmt proisure of mixtures of two or more 
liquids. Just as the vapor imt forms in the distilHatiion of binary or 
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more complex mixtures contains the several components, so liquids 
formed from vapor mixtures are mixtures whose composition is a 
function of that of the vapor. - One is not so much concerned with the 
partial pressures of the individual components as with the vapor-pres- 
sures of various hydrocarbon mixtures. The subject becomes entirely 
too complicated in actual practice to allow of mathematical calculation. 
In making gasoline, pure heptane does not first condense, followed by 
hexane and pentane, but that liquid mixture is formed whose vapor- 
pressure IS first exceeded. 

A further, complication is introduced through the fact that the 
vapors of heptane, hexane, pentane, butane, and propane do not l)elmve 
as perfect gases, that is, they do not follow the laws commonly known 
as those of Boyle and Charles. The compressibility of methane, ethane, 


Courtesy of The Bessemer Gas Engine Company. 

Fig. 126. — Bessemer Type 8, Direct Gas-Engine Driven Compressor. 

and propane has been investigated by Burrell and Robertson,'® and 
Burrell and Jones/^ and is shown in Figure 125. References to other 
work_ in this subject will 'be found in their publications. The com- 
pressibility of the hydrocarbons of higher molecular weight is greater, 
but has never been carefully investigated. Hence it is quite beyond 
possibility to calculate just what will happen to a given mixture of 
hydrocarbon gases when it is cooled and compressed to a given tem- 
perature and pressure. Our physical laws are a most valuable guide 
in a qualitative way, but cannot be quantitatively applied in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

Compression Plant Practice. 

The gas entering a compression plant is passed through a receiving 
tank or shale tank that is provided with baffles, and which serves to 
clean the gas from dirt and scale. It should be precooled to 60 to 70° F. 

. Zl-S- "The Compressibility of Natural Gas 

at High Pressures.” (i 9 l 4 ) U. S. Bur. Min., Tech. Paper 158, “Compressibil- 
ity of Natural Gas, etc,** 

T-., "Pressure-Volume Deviation of Methane, 

Ethane, Pre^as^ and Caitxm Dioidde at Elevated Pressures," (1921.) 
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before passing to the first stage of the compressor. The volume of the 
gas is thus reduced, and the compressor will handle a larger weight of 
gas in unit time. A trap or liquid separator should be placed between 
the precooling coils and the first stage of the compressor in order to 
avoid entry of liquid into the cylinder. 

The compressors commonly used in the manufacture of gasoline are 
specially designed two-stage machines. See Figures 126 and 127. 
Manufacturers’ catalogs should be consulted for description of this 
equipment. The gas enters the low-pressure cylinder at o to 3 lbs. abso- 


Couriesy of The Bessemer Gas Engine Company. 

Fig. 127. — Natural Gasoline Compression Plant of Wolverine Oil Company at 
Bartlesville, Showing Six 80-H.P. Type 8 Bessemer Compressors. 

lute, and is compressed to 40 to 60 lbs. gage or 55 to 75 lbs. absolute. 
The temperature of the gas from the low-pressure cylinder is 200 to 
250° F. The hot gas is passed through a lubricating-oil separator, and 
then to cooling coils that are an elaboration of the intercooler of the 
ordinary air compressor and in which the gas is cooled to 60 to 70® F. 
The subject of cooling coils is discussed in Chapter VII, and the theory 
of heat transfer in Chapter V. A common type of coil consists of 2-in. 
pipe connected by return bends or special fittings. Water is sprayed 
or trickled over the coil, or it is immersed in a tank of water. 0.5 to 0.7 
sq. ft. of external surface per 1000 cu. ft. of gas treated, or 2.5 to 4.0 
sq. ft. per h. p. used in compression is common practice in design. 
Where water is none too plentiful air-cooling coils are frequently used 
in conjunction with the wata:-W)led coils. 
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The flow of gas and condensate should be in the same direction 
through the coil. Otherwise the liquid film within the pips will be too 
thick, and the transfer of heat needlessly slow. The current idea that 


Cmff£syi of The Bernmner Qm Engine Company, 

Fig. 128. — Accumulator-Tank House, Pure Oil Company, Dawes, W. Va. 

it is best practice to Hmit the time of contact between gas and con- 
immte as far as possible is erroneous. The cooling-coil functions in 
essentially the same manner as a constant temperature reflux or partial 
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condenser.^^ The tendency is to bring a complex two-phase system into 
equilibrium at some temperature. The longer and more complete the 
contacting of liquid and gas phases the more nearly will this be accom- 
plished. In practice, of course, the coil does not function as a single 
temperature apparatus, but over a limited temperature range. This, 
however, does not invalidate the above reasoning. If the flow of gas 
is upwards, and the flow of liquid downwards, the liquid formed in the 
lower part of the coil will be composed of the relatively less volatil 
hydrocarbon components, and that in the upper lengths of the coil of 
somewhat more volatil components. As the condensate from the upper 
portion of the coil runs downward in contact with the gas, part of the 
more volatil substances will vaporize and be replaced by less volatil 
substances. The actual volume of condensate will not be changed as 
a result of this process, for the latent heats of the several hydrocarbons 
are not greatly different and the capacity of the coil for forming liquid 
is in the last analysis dependent on its efficiency as a means of trans- 
ferring heat. It is true that downward flow through the coil produces 
more condensate than upward flow, but this is because of the obviously 
better heat transfer conditions when the coil is operated in this manner. 

The gas and condensate from the cooling-coil is piped to an accumu- 
lator tank in which gas and liquid separate. These are pressure tanks, 
usually three to four feet in diameter and six to ten feet high. See 
Fig". 128. The gas inlet pipe enters near the top of the tank, turns 
downward and is discharged against a baffle plate so placed as to scrub 
out the liquid droplets and thus avoid their entrainment in the exiting 
gas. Accumulator tanks may be provided for each coil, or several coils 
may discharge into a single tank. Each tank is provided with pressure 
gage and gage glass. 

The condensate in the accutnulator tanks is removed by means of 
automatic traps that discharge to the ‘'make tanks” or temporary storage 
tanks. The use of automatic traps avoids the results of possible negli- 
gence in the older method of “blowing” the accumulator tanks. Traps 
should be in duplicate so that if one fails to function properly no 
interruption of operations is entailed. The proportion of the condensate 
collecting in the low-pressure accumulator tanks will vary from a few 
per cent up to 40 per cent of the entire unblended product, depending 
on the composition of the gas and method of operation. 

The gas from the low-pressure accumulator tanks, at a temperature 
of 60 to 70® F. is piped to the high-pressure cylinder of the compressor. 
Here it is compressed to about 250 lbs. per sq. in. gage or 265 Ibs'. 
absolute pressure. As a result of the work done on the gas the tem- 
perature again rises to 200 to 250® F. The gas entering tlie high-pres- 
sure cylinder should not contain droplets of condensate, for these will 
dissolve the lubricating oil in the cylinder and thus cause unnecessary 
wear. This difficulty may be overcome by placing a small scrubber, 
containing perfofated concentric cylindrical baffles, in the gas-line, so 
that the droplets will be precipitated by impingement 

^ See Chap. IV for a discussioa of the theory of this apparatus. 
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The gas from the high pressure cylinder is passed through an oil- 
separator to remove lubricating oil that would discolor the product, 
and then to cooling coils. The coils used in practice are similar to those 
used to cool the gases from the low-pressure cylinder. 0.6 to 0.8 sq. ft. 
of external area per thousand cubic feet of gas, or 3.5 to 5.0 sq. ft. per 
horsepower used in compression, are common allowances in design. 
After passing through the cooling coils the gas and condensate are 
piped to the high-pressure accumulator tanks. The gas temperature 
should be not over 60 to 70^ F. The liquid is trapped from the accumu- 
lator tanks as before. The condensate obtained at this point will be 
60 per cent to nearly 100 per cent of the total unblended product. 

In order to increase the yield of condensate various expedients have 
been used. The lower the temperature of the high-pressure gas the 
larger the yield of gasoline. In each instance there will be some limit 
beyond which it will not be profitable to go because the additional con- 
densate will be largely butane and propane. However, it is probable 
that the possibility of obtaining additional recovery through cooling to 
low temperatures is under-rated and the above-mentioned limit placed 
too high. It is true that a ^'wild^* product with an excessive vapor- 
pressure will be obtained, but this difficulty is easily overcome by proper 
‘ 'weathering.' ’ The erroneous impression lies in considering the process 
of liquid formation as consisting first in the formation of liquid hei> 
tane, then hexane, pentane, butane, and propane. The true manner of 
condensate formation has already been explained. The wild product 
formed when refrigeration of some sort is used contains worth-while 
proportions of pentane and hexane that need not be lost in the subse- 
quent weathering. 

In order to cool the gas leaving the higli-pressure accumulator 
tank it may be allowed to do work in an engine. Some operators ex- 
pand the gas through a valve, l)ut the cooling effect is very small, liy 
the use of an expansion-engine temperatures as low as ~ £>0'^ F. are 
obtained. The cold expanded gas is passed through an heat-exchanger 
counter-current to the compressed gas flowing to the expansion-engine. 
The yield of condensate may be increased 10 to 20 per cent by this 
means. 

In 1915 a California plant built a refrigeration plant in which 
ammonia was expanded to cool brine in the usual way, and the cold 
brine then circulated to cool the compressed gas from high-pressure 
accumulator tanks. A plant of this type is describal on ]^ge 66 of ffiie 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin No, 15X, and one using more extensive 
ammonia refrigeration on pages 63 to 66 of this bulletin. Circumstancei 
in individual plants will detennine whether the investment in equip- 
ment and additional costs of refrigeration are justified by the larger 
revenue. 


A simple mid satisfadory metihod of obtaining larger yields in a 
compression plant is to scrub the gas from the Mgh-pr«sure acxumu-^ 
lator tank with blending naphtha. The cost of suitable equipment is 
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small, and practically no attention is required to pump the naphtha 
through the absorber. 

A flow-sheet of a compression plant is shown in Figure 129. 
Character of Low-pressure and High-pressure Condensates. 

The distillation range of the condensate from the low-pressure 
accumulator tank of a California plant is shown in Table LXIV. This 



Fig. 129. — Flow-Sheet of Compression Plant, Using 2-Stage Compression and 
Single-Stage Expansion. 

sample is representative of California practice. Eastern or Mid-Con- 
tinent first-stage condensate of similar distillation range would have a 
Baume gravity 5 to 7 degrees higher, thus indicating the presence of 
cyclic hydrocarbons in the California product. 

TABLE LXIV“ 


Distillation Range of a 62® Bi;. First-Stage California Condensate 


Per Cent Distilled 

Temperature ® F. 

Baume Gravity of the Cut 

Initial b. p. 

. 106 


10 

174 

76.8 

20 

192 

7 I 3 

30 

206 

66.S 

40 

218 

63.1 

SO 

2^ 

. 6 o 3 

60 

241 

584 

70 


S6.S 

80 

272 

546 


312 

SX 4 

End Point, 93% 

352 



**U. S. Bur. Min., Bulk 151, 59. 
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Condensate from the high-pressure accumulator tanks is much more 
volatil than the low-pressure product. The Baume gravity will be 
between 65° and 100°, probably averaging 85° in the East, 78® in 
Oklahoma, and 72° in California. The dissolved gas and more volatil 
portion of this condensate are evolved at ordinary temperature and 
pressure. Expansion-coil condensate is similar to that from the high- 
pressure accumulator tanks, though usually somewhat “wilder.'' 

Effect of Air and Other Inert Gases on Gasoline Recovery. 

In discussing the theory of the compression process I have shown 
that the presence of methane makes it much more diflficult to condense 
hexane than if hexane vapor alone were treated. In the same manner 
other non-condensible gases such as the oxygen and nitrogen of the 
air, when mixed with the natural gas, render the recovery of the gaso- 
line more expensive and less complete. The difficulties caused by air 
in natural-gas are summarized by Dr. O. J. Sieplein as follows : 

(1) Explosive nature of the material 

(a) causes excessive wear on the engine because of pre- ignition 
and rapid burning; 

(b) may result in wrecking of pipelines and other equipment. 

(2) Inefficient production of gasoline 

(a) because of improper cooling after compression; 

(b) actual pressure in accumulators is lower; 

(c) gasoline vapor is carried out by air in the waste gas ; 

(d) increases quantity of material handled ; 

(e) effective pressure on the gasoline vapor is less. 

(3) Excessive wear on the compressors 

(a^ because of higher temperature of operation; 

(b) because the compressor cylinders are in contact with hot gas 
containing the oxygen of the air and are therefore corroded. 

Air may be detected during the regular course of operation : 

f By flames losing yellow color or blowing away from the burner. 

(2; By increased temperature of the compression cylinders. 

The presence of the inert hydrocarbon gases also is not always 
checked up closely enough by operators. Many cases are on record in 
which both the absolute yield of gasoline and the yield per unit volume 
of ps handled have been increased by cutting out the gas from various 
wells that were found upon test to be producing a lean gas. Analyses 
of tihe gases from various l^es, and even from individual wells, should 
be made frequently enough to be certain that the gas t^en therefrom 
is a source of profit rather than diffiailty. 

Water-vapor is an important componant of the gas in some in- 
stances, A California plant produced 5 per cent as much liquid water 
as condensate. Natural gases contain some water vapor, and more is 
Mag,, July, igai, 14a. 
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introduced as a component of air that may leak into the gathering* 
system. Carbon dioxide, too, is not uncommon as a component of 
natural gases. In California and in some districts of Oklahoma per- 
centages as high as lo are not infrequent, and as much as 30 cent 
has been found. 

Weathering Methods. 

Natural-gas gasoline as made by the compression process contains 
too much butane, pentane, and dissolved propane and ethane to be 
suitable for storage or shipment, even after blending with less volatil 
naphtha. In order to conform to shipping regulations and to make 
a stable product the raw condensate must be '^weathered/' 

A plant making 1,000 gallons of condensate per day should have 
three 10,000 gallon tanks for operating purposes. Naphtha for blend- 
ing is stored in tank No. r, raw condensate in tank No. 2 under about 
15 pounds pressure, and tank No. 3 is used for weathering. When 
about 9,000 gallons of condensate is collected in tank No. 2 it is pumped 
to tank No. 3 where the temperature is raised by means of a coil heated 
with live steam, exhaust steam, or warm water from the engine jacket. 
A pressure of about 15 |x>unds should be held on tank No. 3, and the 
temperature slowly raised. I'he exact procedure necessary to produce 
a stable product must be determined in each plant. During the weath- 
ering process a vapor composed of large proportions of the gaseous 
and more volatil hydrocarbons, and smaller quantities of pentane, hexane, 
and heptane will l>e formed. The gas from the weathering tank shoulcl 
be piped to the intake of the low-pressure cylinder of the conipres.sor in 
order that the valuable hydrocarbons may be condensed. In good prac- 
tice the loss in volume of the liquid will be 5 to 20 per cent, and the de- 
crease in gravity 2 to 3*" Be. Not infrequently weathering losses are as 
great as 40 to 50 j>er cent based on the volume of raw conden.sate. 

Either raw-condensate or condensate blended with naphtha may 
be weathered. The use of blending, as discussed below, is so general 
tlxat few plants weather raw condensate. Weathering is really notliing 
more or less than fractional distillation. The use of a tank or simple 
still is in truth the crudest way in which the desired result can be 
accomplished. A small continuous distillation plant, oi^erated under 
pressure if necessary, would be far more effective than the methods 
now in general use. The liquid flowing from the bottom of the column 
would be the product for the market The vapor from the reflux would 
be returned to the intake gas-line of the compression plant. A larger 
yield of a more uniform product would be made.*"*^ 

Blending. 

A limited quantity of natural-gas gasoline is sold as 80 to 86® Be. 
p.s-machine gasoline, or as 74 to 80® ex^rt psoline* The larger 

' Patent applications haw been filed covering a f rocesi and apparatus for 
withering condensate in an efficient manner. 
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part of the condensate is blended with light petroleum distillates of one 
kind and another. The blending is not always done at the compression 
plant. In some instances the raw-condensate is pumped under pressure 
through pipe-lines or shipped in other ways to petroleum refineries or 
to plants that make a business of blending and selling motor-fuels. 
Blending is used by compression plant operators because it is necessary 
in order that the product may be legitimately shipped under present 
regulations, and because it means money in their pockets. Weathering 
of unblended raw-condensate by the use of current methods, until the 
vapor-pressure is less than lo pounds at ioo° F., entails losses that may 
run as high as 75 per cent of the total liquid. If the condensate is first 
mixed with a suitable petroleum distillate the loss will be less than one- 
half these amounts. 

Blending at the compression plant may be accomplished by injecting 
the naphtha into the high-pressure gas. This is known as ‘‘hot-blend- 
ing’’ and is used when the natural-gas treated is rich in the more volatil 
hydrocarbons. Other plants blend in the accumulator tanks, or storage 
tanks. Blending is frequently done at the loading rack as this avoids 
transportation of the naphtha from the loading rack to the plant. Tank- 
cars are sometimes used as blending tanks. In blending in tanks the 
natural-gas condensate is pumped in at the bottom of the tank that 
already contains the naphtha. Stirring devices of a mechanical nature 
are not used. Frequently only a portion of the naphtha is added at 
the compression plant or loading rack. The partially blended product 
is further blended at the oil-refinery. 

In making blending calculations it should be recalled that these 
must be based on specific gravities and not on Baume degrees. Tem- 
perature corrections can be made by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
tables for petroleum oils. Blending charts have been published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, and by R. P. Anderson.^^ The chart of the 
Bureau of Mines is produced in Figure 130. For convenience the 
Bureau has expressed gravities as Baume degrees. 

The blending naphtha used in the Mid-Continent field is of 
50 to 52® Be. with an endpoint of about 450° F. or less. Eastern naph- 
thas run from 52 to 54° Be., and those of California 46 to 48° Be. 

The purpose of most blending today is not to produce a gasoline 
that is ready for the market, but as I have already stated, to make a 
product that refiners can add to their gasoline in amounts ranging from 
10 to 15 per cent in order to increase the proportion of volatil hydro- 
carbons. 

Miscellaneous Plant Details. 

Lack of space forbids the discussion here of numerous important 
features of plant equipn^ent and operation. The bulletins and books 


"/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 ( 1920), 1014. 
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referred to in the context and at the close of the chapter will be found 
to contain much valuable information, and reference should be made 
to them. 

Natural-gas compression plants have been profitable when intelli- 
gently located and operated. In some districts plants handling only 
one hundred thousand cubic feet of rich gas have made money. In 
Western districts it is usually considered that a plant should produce 
at least looo gallons , of marketable condensate per day if it is to be 
profitable. Depending on the size of the plant and on numerous other 
factors, tlie cost of a compression plant will range from $75 downward 
per 1000 cu. ft. of gas handled. The unit system should always be 
used in design so that the size of the plant can be increased or decreased 
without seriously interfering with the part in operation. Two or three 
compressors, tanks, or traps to do a given amount of work are better 
than one large one of equivalent capacity, provided the units are not 
so small as to be inefficient and uneconomic. 

•Buildings with steel framing covered with galvanized corrugated 
roofing are satisfactory. They should be well ventilated and there 
should be no low places in which the hydrocarbon vapors, which are 
heavier than air, can collect and form explosive mixtures. Doors should 
swing outward. 

The main building should house nothing except the compressors. 
Other buildings should be 40 to 50 ft. away at least. Electrical wiring 
should be designed and put in with great care. Switches should be 
externally operated and all wiring should be in conduits. Safety lamps 
wired in accordance with the Underwriter’s standard should be used. 
A well lighted plant looks better and is safer than one indifferently 
lighted. A small electrical generator should be part of the equipment 
of every plant, but neither the generator or any other small machine 
with rapidly moving parts should be housed in the compressor building. 


The Absorption Process for Recovering Gasoline from Natural 
Gas. 

The absorption process has been used in an extensive way only since 
1915. At the present time one-quarter of the natural-gas gasoline mar- 
keted is made by this process in its various forms. According to 
Peterson the method was first applied in the natural-gas industry at 
compressing stations on the gas lines transporting natural gas from 
the fields to centers of consumption. The use of an absorbent "'dried” 
the gas and eliminated the line drip that accumulated in the low places. 
The process has developed rapidly, and is used to treat gases containing 
the gasoline hydrocarbons in such quantity that less than one gallon of 
condensate per 1000 cu. ft. of gas is obtained by the compression process. 
Gases from which i.o to o.i gallon or even less of gasoline is obtained 
can be treated profitably by absorption methods. However, the process 

” Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., 1918, :2078-9. 
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is not limited in its application to the lean gases, but may be used to 
treat the richer gases. 

The absorption process consists in bringing the natural gas into con- 
tact with a distillate or oil at as low a temperature as is economically 
possible, and at pressures ranging from a few pounds to several hun- 
dred pounds gage. The hydrocarbons of the gas and of the distillate 
or oil are mutually soluble. The result is the formation of a liquid 
phase that is rich in the higher hydrocarbons of the gas, and a gaseous 
phase consisting mainly of methane, ethane and propane. If a heavy 
oil is used as an ^'absorbent,’’ it is distilled after having been in contact 
with the gas, and absorption gasoline is obtained as a valuable volatil 
product. 

The scientific principles on which the process in its various modi- 
fications is based have long been known, and have been' applied pre- 
viously to the recovery of by-products in coke-oven plants and in 
several other industries. From the theoretical standpoint the absorp- 
tion process consists in bringing a complex hydrocarbon gas into inti- 
mate contact with a liquid composed of substances that are soluble in 
hydrocarbons, and in which hydrocarbons are soluble. The time of 
contact must be sufficient to establish equilibrium or to allow a large 
part of the adjustment of phase compositions to occur. A liquid com- 
posed of high boiling hydrocarbons, yet not so viscous as to cause 
difficulty in handling, is frequently used as the “absorption medium.” 
Octane, heptane, hexane, pentane, butane, propane, ethane, and methane 
are all soluble in this heavy hydrocarbon liquid, but in proportion 
decreasing with decrease in molecular weight of the hydrocarbons. If 
natural gas and an hydrocarbon oil are brought into intimate contact 
for a sufficient ■ period of time, equilibrium, a condition independent of 
the further passage of time, will be established, and a new liquid-phase 
and gaseous-phase will be formed. Most of the octane, heptane, hexane, 
pentane and butane will be found in the liquid phase, and most of the 
methane, ethane and propane in the gas phase. The phase compositions 
will be found to vary with temperature and pressure. The lower the 
temperature and the higher the pressure the larger the proportion of 
all hydrocarbons in the liquid phase. The absorption process, there- 
fore, from a practical standpoint, resolves itself into the selection of a 
suitable absorption medium, and in bringing gas and liquid into intimate 
contact for a limited period of time at the lowest temperature and 
highest pressure that can be economically used. The various 
practical limitations are referred to in the discussion that follows 
shortly. 

The principle that the solubility of a gas or vapor varies with pres- 
sure is commonly known as Henry’s law. The statement of this law 
will be found in any of the reference books or texts of physics or 
theoretical chemistry. Smith states it, “The concentration of the 
saturated solution of any gas is proportional to tire pressure at which 
the gas is supplied.” The word ‘"gas,” of course, includes “vapor.” 

" Inorg, Chem,, 3d Ed., 188* * 
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Washburn states the law mathematically as Pa = KaXa in which Xa 
is the mol-fraction of the solute species, A, Ka a constant that is 
characteristic of the solute A and of the thermodynamic environment 
which surrounds it in solution, and Pa the partial vapor pressure of the 
solute A in a dilute solution. 

Henry’s law holds rigorously only for dilute solutions of perfect 
gases in non-associated solvents. The hydrocarbon system involved in 
the absorption process is not of this type, and the relationship between 
pressure and solubility for any single gaseous hydrocarbon is far from 
linear. Furthermore, the hydrocarbons cannot be considered individ- 
ually. The exact state of the system under any given set of conditions 
depends on the proportions of each substance in both phases. As in 
the compression process, mathematical calculation of the condition 
of the system is quite out of the question in the present state of our 
knowledge. The general scientific principles are useful only as qualita- 
tive guides. 

Absorption Media. 

The substance used as ati absorption medium should possess the 
following properties : 

1. Gasoline hydrocarbons shall be readily soluble in it. 

2. Distillation range preferably 450 to 650° F. If lower boiling than 
this, a portion of the oil will be found in the product causing it to be 
oflf-color and of high end-point. The high boiling oils are unstable 
and form decomposition products of bad odor. Hence it is better to 
avoid the presence of large proportions of oil boiling over 650® F. 
The viscosity of oils containing large quantities of the higher hydro- 
carbons is higher than is desirable because of extra power consumption 
in pumping, and of poor distribution in the absorption tower. 

3. The lower the viscosity the better, provided the distillation range 
is suitable. 

4. The oil must not emulsify readily with water if steam-distilla- 
tion is to be used in separating the gasoline. 

5. The oil must not be easily oxidized, for compounds will be 
formed that cause emulsification and bad odor. 

Various refiners make oils, cut between the heavy kerosene and 
ght lubricating oils, that will be found suitable for use as absorp- 

ddition to the use of heavy oils there are instances in which 
s will be used as absorption media. Obviously lean gases would 
brought into contact with relatively volatil naphthas, for this 
in saturating the large volume of gas with the valuable 
‘ of the na]^tha, wWle at the same time hydrocarbons 
^ from the gas. But rich residual ^es from weather- 
tail-houses, and some compression plants, may be 
with naphtha. 

wsical Chemistry/^ 2d Ed^ 181. 
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Plant Equipment and Operation. 

Plant equipment includes absorbers, cooling coils, heat iiiterchangers, 
steam-still, fire-still or pipe-still, condensers, and accessory apparatus. 
These several apparatus are discussed in Chapters IV, V, VI, and VII. 
The material of these chapters will be found directly applicable to the 
recovery of gasoline from natural-gas by absorption. Only a few 
special points will be mentioned in the paragraphs that follow. For 
data on current practice and numerous details the reader is referred to 
Bulletin 176 “Recent Developments in the Absorption Process for 
Recovering Gasoline from Natural Gas,” Technical Paper 263 “Design 
and Operation of a Low-pressure Absorption Plant,” and Technical 
Paper 232 “Absorption as Applied to Recovery of Gasoline Left in 
Residual Gas from Compression Plants,” all published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and obtainable at a very small cost. 

Temperature and Pressure. 

The temperature of the absorption medium should be as low as is 
economically possible, and surely not above 70° F. The vapor-pressure 
of the heavy-oil gasoline solution increases rapidly with increase in 
temperature, and for this reason provision should be made to cool the 
oil-gasoline mixture as it descends through the absorption column if the 
temperature increases more than 5 to 10° F. The temperature of the 
oil leaving the tower may be lower than that of the oil entering if the 
temperature of the gas entering the tower is lower than that of the oil. 
In this event every effort should be made to cool the absorption-oil 
more effectively in order fully to take advantage of the low gas tem- 
perature. 

If calculation is made to determine what the temperature of the 
oil leaving the absorption column should be, if perfect interchange of 
heat between oil and gas is assumed, it will be found that the observed 
temperature of the oil will be higher than the calculated. The addition 
of heat in the absorber is the result of the liberation of the latent heat 
of vaporization of the gasoline as it passes from the gas-phase to the 
liquid-phase. This increase may be as much as 25° F. By the use of 
cooling-coils within the absorber the heat can be removed, and the 
per cent of gasoline in the oil-gasoline mixture increased accordingly. 
An increase from 6 per cent to 8 per cent in the gasoline content of this 
mixture means that 25 per cent less oil need be pumped, distilled, and 
passed through the system of heat-exchangers. Offsetting the saving 
in power and fuel in some degree is the cost of pumping the water in 
the absorber cooling coils. 

The pressure under which the absorption medium and the gas are 
brought in contact should be the highest that can be economically used. 
In practice pressures varying from practically atmospheric to 500 lbs. 
per sq. in. are in use. The lean gases issue from the wells under high 
pressure, and advantage should be taken of this as far as possible. It 
is uneconomical to compress large volumes of lean gas to high pressures 
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nierely for the purpose of conducting absorption operations under the 
higher pressure. If the gas is not obtained from wells under high 
pressure it will ordinarily be treated under the pressure required to 
move it through the gathering and distribution systems. The design of 
absorption towers is determined by the working-pressure, for the 
volume of the gas depends on the pressure. . 

Absorption Apparatus. 

The gas coming to the plant is passed through some form of baffled 
trap or tower to remove dirt and scale, through water-cooled coils in 
which the temperature should be reduced below 70° Fv then into 
the absorber. 

The commonest form of absorber is a packed tower. Whatever 
the apparatus may be, it must provide intimate contact between the gas 
and liquid phases for an interval of time sufficient to obtain an economi- 
cal “saturation.” Mechanical agitation for bringing oil and gas into 
c'ontact has been tried, but no scheme of this nature can be satis- 
factory when a large volume of gas is to be intimately mixed with a 
relatively small volume of liquid. The success of any method depends 
on the creation of a large surface wetted with the liquid, and on the 
cf)untercurrent movement of gas and liquid. Unless the liquid is com- 
j)letely frothed the surface produced by agitation will not be com- 
parable in extent to that in a properly packed tower in which the liquid 
is well distributed. Counter-current flow is also more easily obtained 
in the packed tower. 

Absorption towers are usually 30 to 40 feet in height and i to 10 ft. 
in diameter. The thickness of the walls depends on the working pres- 
.sure, ancl it is not customary to build towers of diameter greater than 
30 inches if the working pressure is 200 pounds and upward. As in 
the compression plant, it is better to have several units of moderate size 
than one or two of large size. 

Wooden grids, broken bricks, stones, tiles, steel cuttings, and various 
other materials have been used as tower packings. This subject is dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII. A packing material should present a large 
.surface that can be wetted with liquid, and at the same time allow a 
itmximum "free-space.” Metal cylinders of about the same diameter 
m length are as good as any other easily obtained filling material, and 
far more effective than bricks, tiles, or wooden grids. The size of the 
tower, the quantity of solid matter suspended in the liquid- determine 
the diameter of the cylinders, or rinp as they are usually called. Rings 
of l-in. to l^-in. diameter are suitable for use in absorption towers. 
The tower should, be divided into sections, and each of these filled with 
rings. Otherwise the weight of the filling will crush the rings in die 
low-er part of the column. In some instances the iron may be attacked 
by the oil as a result of the presence of organic addic substances, but 
this can be avoided by properly selecting the absorption oil, or by die 
tise of special thin cast-iron jaddngs. 
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A tower packed with wooden grids is described by W. P. Dykema 
and A. A. Chenoweth.^® The grids are made from smooth wooden 
strips, ^ in. X 4 in. in cross section, set on edge and spaced ^ in. 
apart. The lower edge of each strip is notched by a saw kerf %6 
in. in order to prevent the oil from travelling to the ends of the strips 
and thence to the walls of the tower. Excellent distribution of the 
oil is reported. 

A tower packed with wooden grids of this sort can never be as 
effective, volume for volume, as one packed with rings, for the free 
space is only about 50 per cent as compared to about 95 per cent for 
the rings, and the surface is also very much less. 


Gas-velocity and Oil Circulation. 

The variable factors in tower operation are temperature, pressure, 
gas-velocity and rate of oil-circulation. With temperature and pressure 
determined, the problem resolves itself into adjusting the rates of 
gas and oil flow for efficient recovery of gasoline and economical 
operation. 

Dykema reports gas velocities ranging from 30 to 260 ft. per minute 
in the various plants inspected, hut in most instances the velocity was 
between 35 and 75 feet per minute. No general rule can be given for 
determining what gas-vdocity should be, for it depends on the other 
variable factors' in a manner not yet determined. But one should 
prefer to err on the side of safety, since the gasoline lost in a very 
short time would pay for the additional absorber capacity required. 
The lower the pressure under which the tower operates the slower the 
gas should travel. The gas-liquid system is farther from a condition 
of equilibrium when the pressure is high, and hence makes part of its 
adjustment toward equilibrium more rapidly than if the pressure 
were low. 

The rate of circulation of oil and the rate of gas flow are to some 
extent interdependent. The loss contingent upon too rapid gas-flow 
can be avoided in some measure by largely increasing the quantity of 
oil circulated in unit time, but this would be an expensive remedy. 

Sufficient oil must be circulated to thoroughly wet the surfaces of 
the tower filling, and to obtain a gasoline-oil solution from the bottom 
of the tower that contains at least 5 to 10 per cent of recoverable gaso- 
line. The actual results obtained with a given plant equipment depends 
on gas composition, as well as on the other factors mentioned. Hence, 
it is desirable to experiment with the plant in order to determine the best 
combination of gas-rate and oil-rate. Increased yields should always 
be compared with the increases in cost necessary to obtain them. On 
the one hand the less the quantity of oil that can be used the Jess the 
pumping and fuel costs, but on the other, the Ips the oil circulated 
the more likely the loss of valuable hydrocarbons in the gas, 

**XJ. S, Bur. Min., Terii. Paper 263, 6-7. 
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Distillation o£ the Oil-gasoline Solution. .. 

The oil-gasoline solution from the absorption column should be 
pumped directly to the still. If flexibility is desired at this point in the 
process the oil may be run to a tank and pumped from the tank to the 
still. The use of a weathering tank in which the oil-gasoline solution 
is held until much of the dissolved gas has been evolved is absurd. 
The still, if properly designed, is an excellent weathering device, for 
not only will the gases be evolved but they will be washed by, and 
nearly brought into equilibrium with, the gasoline. The sharpest sepa- 
ration of the gaseous and most volatil hydrocarbons from the salable 
gasoline will be effected. 

The gasoline may be separated from the heavy oil solution by steam- 
distillation, or by the use of continuous topping apparatus such as 
pipe-still and evaporating chamber. Emulsification of the heavy oil 
with water is avoided if steam is not used in the distillation, but emul- 
sification need not be a serious problem if the absorption oil is carefully 
chosen. The sweetening effect of the steam is desirable. Small 
amounts of hydrogen sulfide and other odoriferous impurities are dis- 
solved in the water formed as the steam is condensed. 

A continuous steam-still needs consist only of an efficiently packed 
column 30 to 40 ft. in height. The large tank or still often observed as 
part of ''steam-still’^ is unnecessary.^®^ Provision must be made for 
the continuous introduction of the gasoline-oil mixture, and the required 
amount of steam (largely exhaust steam if steam rather than power- 
pumps are used), should be introduced at the base of the column. Oil 
and water are continuously removed from the bottom of the column. 
The column should be provided with a suitable reflux and condenser. 

The hot effluent oil is separated from the water and passed into a 
heat exchanger in which it gives up heat to the gasoline solution on its 
way to the column. The "stripped” and somewhat cooled absorption 
oil is then pumped through pipe-coil coolers, and, with its temperature 
reduced to 60 to 70® F. or lower, is again ready to be pumped to the 
absorption tower. 

The Merriam process plants use no steam in distillation. This 
avoids emulsions and allows of the use of cheap oils for absorption. 
No boiler equipment is required. The claim is made that the method 
is very economical, and the only one that can profitably treat 50,000 to 
250,000 cu. ft. of gas that is not rich in gasoline. 

An absorption plant of novel appearance is the Bertsch process plant 
of the Skelly Oil Company near Slick, Oklahoma.^^ The physical 
principles are the same as in any absorption plant, but the apparatus 
used is of rather startlingly novel appearance. The claims to unusually 
economical operation are based on the fact that no boiler or pumps 
are used, and that the op^ting-pressure is low. 

See context of Chapter Vn. 

" See booklet published by The Superior Oil and Refining Company, Column 
bus, Ohio. 

" See Pet^ Nms, Mar. 29, 1922, 43. 
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Description o£ a Low-pressure Absorption Plant.*® 

The plant of the Plateau Oil Company at Breckenridge shown in 
Figures 131 and 132 is interesting as an example of what is being done 
in the way of low-pressure absorption. This plant was designed, 



Courtesy of Dr. C. M. Alexander. 


Fig. 132, — ^Absorption Plant of the Plateau Oil Company, Showing Absorbers, 
Steaming Column, Heat-Exchanger, Pipe-Coil Condenser, and Box-Condenser. 



ereeted, and put in operation by the Bostaph Engineering Company. 
The cost of plant and gathering lines was approximately $150,000.00 
(1920). Seven million cubic feet of gas are handled daily. 

Ten to fifteen pounds pressure is held on the wells by means of 

am indebted to Dr. C. M. Alexander for the detailed description of this 
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pressure control valves on the gas-separators. The gas reaches the 
plant at 5 to 10 lbs. gage pressure, and passes into the bottom of the 
absorbers. These are vertical cylindrical tanks 3 ft. in diameter, 40 ft. 
high, and filled with wooden grids. The oil is introduced at the top 
of the absorber, and leaves at the bottom as a hydrocarbon solution con- 
taining 6 to 7 per cent of gasoline. This mixture is pumped into the 
top of a continuous steaming column 4 ft. in diameter, 40 ft. high, and 
filled with ordinary house tile. The vapor from the steaming-column 
enters primary condenser coils that are sprayed with water and that 
are provided with back traps from which condensate is returned to the 
column as from the reflux of the conventional column-still. The vapor 
from the primary condenser coils enters the submerged coils of a box- 
condenser. The hot oil from the bottom of the steaming column is 
passed through an heat-exchanger so that a portion of the heat is trans- 
ferred to the oil-gasoline mixture entering the top of the column. The 
steam used for distillation is mainly that exhausted by the pumps. 

The gasoline obtained ranges from 65 to 70® Be., and is absolutely 
water white. No re-running is required. If more oil was circulated 
through the absorption column a 74 to 76° Be. product, such as is 
usually obtained in absorption plants, could be made ; but at present the 
lower gravity product, salable directly as a motor-fuel, is desired. The 
daily yield of 65 to 70° Be. gasoline is 5000 gallons, or 0.71 gallons per 
100 cu. ft. of gas. 

Boosters are to be added to the equipment of the plant so that the 
absorption will take place under 50 to 75 lbs. pressure. This is expected 
to result in obtaining a higher yield. 

The operation of the plant requires the services of a superintendent 
and four shift men, two on each 12-hour shift. 

Descriptions of several other plants will be found in the Bulletins 
and Technical Papers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Comparison of Compression and Absorption Processes. 

The quoted and tabulated sections that follow are those of Mr. F. P. 
Peterson, and, at the time they were written, in my opinion, a fair 
statement of the relative merits of the two processes. 

‘A comparison of the relative merits and details of the two systems 
of operation will be of interest. A clean-cut and exact comparison 
cannot be made of all the features to be considered, since, as stated, the 
absorption system is considerably behind the compression system in its 
present stage of development as against its anticipated possibilities. 
Enough can be seen, however, to indicate that the two systems operating 
in competition will be fairly evenly balanced with reference to operating 
cost, and when all refinements are applied in either case, it is the 
writer's judgment that the compression system will be found pref- 
erable.” 

^ Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., igiS, 2082-84 
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Compression System. 

'"(a) System is now well stand- 
ardized. Gas-engine power equip- 
ment and compressors designed 
especially for the work are avail- 
able. The range of operating 
pressure is also standardized and 
definite estimates and plans for 
development are a simple matter. 

'"(b) Condensing equipment, 
such as oil separators, condenser 
coils, accumulators and various de- 
tails are well standardized. 


"(c) Operation requires skilled 
attendants familiar with the han- 
dling of gas compressors operating 
to 250-lb. gage pressure. 


"(d) Skilled and experienced 
attendants are required to handle 
a very volatil product. Treat- 
ment known as 'weathering' in- 
volved. Use of steam required 
during cold weather. Storage of 
unweathered manufactured prod- 
uct requires especially constructed 
tankage. 


"(e^ Gas must be treated under 
artificial pressure. 

"(f) Additional machinery al- 
most invariably used for pranc- 
ing vacuum. 


Absorption System. 

" ( a) System not so well stand- 
ardized. In fact, is in process of 
development and evolution to 
working standards. 


"(b) In absorption systems 
corresponding details are not yet 
developed to approach acceptable 
standards. Absorbers of about 
three distinctive types are ex- 
ploited. Some details of refine- 
ment are to be worked out with 
reference to absorbent circulation 
that offer no apparent difficulty of 
solution. 

"(c) Practically the same limits 
obtain in absorption as in com- 
pression with exception that it 
appears likely that standards of 
operating pressure will be very 
materially lowered by comparison. 

"(d) Steam boilers and stills 
required to be maintained in con- 
tinuous operation. Product as 
afforded by methods developed to 
present date less volatil than in 
compression system. Storage tank- 
age of a cheaper class is being 
used. It is most likely, however, 
that improvements or further re- 
finements in absorption system will 
bring about condition parallel to 
compression system in nature and 
volatility of product. This devel- 
opment will follow because of pos- 
sible increase, by such devdop- 
ment, of sufficiently greater output 
to justify such refinement. 

"(e) Gras may be treated under 
natural wdl pressure. 

"(f) It h^ not yet been deter- 
mined that vacuum applied to gas 
weUs not produdng oil czn be 
profitable. 
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Compression System. 

‘‘(g) Compressor system ad- 
mirably adapted to rich casing- 
head or oil-well gases. 

“(h) Investment for plant 
equipment, required under most 
favorable conditions, basis of 
500M. cu. ft. unit capacity gas 
treatment, approximately $30,000. 
In terms of manufactured product 
per unit barrel of 50 gal., above 
figure will reduce to $428. 

“(i) Maintenance and upkeep, 
depreciation, insurance and taxes, 
classify about as oil refinery op- 
eration. 

“(j) Over-all extraction recov- 
ery efficiency admittedly short of 
possible recovery by margin 
amounting to from yi to % gal. 
per 1000 cu, ft. unless tail-gas 
refrigeration be used, adding about 
20 per cent to cost. 


“(k) Value of manufactured 
product 18^ per gallon in blended 
state. Operation of blending at 
plant adds 15 to 25 per cent to 
over-all efficiency as against opera- 
tion in which blending is carried 
on separately. 


Absorption System. 

“(g) Absorption system adapted 
to dry gas or oil-well gases of lean 
saturation. 

“(h) For comparison of most 
favorable conditions for 500M. cu. 
ft. unit capacity $15,000. In 
terms of manufactured product 
per unit barrel of 50 gal., above 
figure will reduce to $1000. 


“(i) Comparable to compres- 
sion. 


“(j) System should attain prac- 
tically ICO per cent recovery of 
extraction product, provided steam- 
stills are operated under pressure 
or small compressors be employed 
for liquefying light steam-still 
production. This application has 
not been generally made to date. 
It may be assumed that the loss 
due to escaping light products is 
greater than the admitted loss or 
inefficiency of the compressor sys- 
tem. Corrective measures can be 
applied at a cost within 10 per 
cent of total investment. 

“(k) Product usually sold un- 
blended. Value for comparison, 
20^. Direct comparison of values 
under this designation cannot be 
analyzed until more is known from 
practical results of operation 
wherein all refinements are em- 
bodied. 


“Costs of operation involving salaries of attendants, lubricants, 
waste, and plant supplies will be about equal. 

“In the case of the simple battery of abso^tion equipment with a 
recovery-still interposed in a pressure gas-main, the skill required on 
the part of the plant operatives may be less than in the case of a com- 
pression plant involving all its branches and details when developed to 
the full extent. It is also likely that a greater degree of skill on the 
part of attendants will be required for absorption operation in which 
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vacuum and compression are also used, for the reason that the details 
of operation are somewhat more extended. However, this difference 
will not be material. 

"'It will be understood in this connection that the absorption system 
is being exploited in competition with the compression system for the 
working of rich casing-head or oil-well gases, and when so applied 
practically all of the refinements and ramifications of the compression 
system are involved and the only material advantage to be gained is the 
possibility of operating on gases with a wide variance of saturation 
with one and the same system without results detrimental to the yield 
from the rich gases by presence of the lean gases in preponderance.’^ 

During the last four years the absorption process has been improved 
in an engineering way. More regard has been paid to fundamental 
physical principles, and to economy in operation. There has been a 
notable tendency to build absorption plants for handling the richer 
gases. Standardization and more intelligent design of equipment has 
led to lower plant investment and operating costs. As I have pointed 
out there is still much room for improvement. 

The product currently made in absorption plants is less volatil than 
that of the compression plants. The gravity of the usual absorption 
gasoline of today is 72 to 76° Be., while compression condensate runs 
80® Be. upwards. As Mr. Peterson suggests there is no inherent rea- 
son when the two methods should produce different products if the 
plants using each were correctly designed and efficiently operated. 

All in all, I am of the opinion that the absorption method at its 
best is to be preferred to compression. However, it is unwise to gen- 
eralize, for local or special conditions may be of the greatest importance 
in making a choice. The standardization of the compression process, 
and the expert technical guidance and service available to the purchaser 
of equipment for a compression plant should commend this method to 
the inexperienced operator. 

Treating Residual Gas by Absorption. 

The residual gas from compression plants can be very profitably 
treated by absorption for recovery of the gasoline not removed by com- 
pression and cooling. As I have already pointed out, the impression 
that residual gas from compression plants, and gases formed on weath- 
ering, contain only the volatil or ‘"wild” hydrocarbons is erroneous. 
The residual gases from compression plants, from weathering operations 
as ordinarily conducted, or from refineries, can be brought into intimate 
contact with naphtha, or with an heavy oil, for the recovery of their 
content of valuable gasoline. This subject is discussed by Dykema and 
Neal in Technical Paper 232 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and descrip- 
tions and photographs of several plants are given. A recent serial 
of the Ue S. Bureau of Mines by D. B. Dow treats of the recovery of 
gasoline from uncondensed still vapors. Gasoline recovered in this 
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way must be refined to remove H2S by washing with alkali. This is 
of special importance in gasoline recovered from cracking-plant gas. 

The Adsorption Processes for Recovering Gasoline from Natural 
Gas. 

The fact that the molecules of suitably prepared surfaces of solid 
substances possess the property of combining in some manner with the 
molecules of gaseous or liquid substances has long been recognized. 
The phenomenon is called adsorption to distinguish it from mechanical 
processes such as the taking up of water by a sponge, which process 
is referred to as absorption. 

A familiar example of adsorption is combination of the molecules 
of gases with the surface of an active charcoal. So energetic is the 
process that it has been used frequently in the laboratory for the pro- 
duction of vacua as high as 0.001 mm. of mercury. The removal of 
dyes from aqueous or alcoholic solutions by means of bone-black, and 
the lightening of the color of oils by percolation through fullers’ earth 
are familiar examples of selective adsorption. 

The subject of adsorption and surface phenomena in general is one 
on which much has been written, and in which great interest is shown 
at present. Many phenomena that, to preserve dignity and cover igno- 
rance, have been shelved in that category of profound, yet evasive name 
— catalysis — ^will be readily explained when we know more of surface 
energy. The reference works on theoretical chemistry should be con- 
sulted on the subject of adsorption and surface energy. Recent papers 
of Harkins, Langmuir, and others, for the most part published in 
recent volumes and numbers of the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, treat of the newer discoveries in this field of physical and 
chemical science. 

The Charcoal Adsorption Process. 

The gasoline hydrocarbons of natural gas, under proper conditions, 
can be selectively adsorbed by activated charcoal, and subsequently 
recovered from the charcoal by distillation with steam. This process 
in its commercial aspects is a development of the last five years. The 
patents are controlled by the Gasoline Recovery Corporation of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Drs. Burrell and Oberfell, formerly of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, are associated with this corporation and have pub- 
lished a preliminary description of the process. 

When natural gas containing gasoline hydrocarbons is passed through 
activated charcoal the hydrocarbons are adsorbed with liberation of 
heat. On account of the diemical similarity of the lower paraffin 
hydrocarbons it would hardly be expected that the adsorption would be 
highly selective, that is, that all of the pentane, hexane, and heptane 
would be adsorbed to the exclusion of the hydrocarbons of lower 
molecular weight. But the gasoline hydrocarbons are somewhat more 
readily adsorbed than those of lower molecular weight, and if the gas 

^Chem, Met. Eng., 24 (1921), 156-60. 
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is passed through the charcoal for some time after the period in which 
heat is rapidly evolved, the methane, ethane, propane, and butane are 
largely displaced by the higher hydrocarbons. 

The flow of gas is then stopped and the charcoal is heated with 
steam. It was formerly thought that superheated steam was required, 
but it has been found that saturated steam can be used. The gasoline 
is not completely removed from the charcoal, but the part remaining 
does not interfere with the further use of the charcoal. The process 
can be applied at any pressure. 

The charcoal-adsorption plant consists of adsorbers, steam-boilers, 
condensers, and storage tanks. The adsorbers are used in sets of 
three, of which one is treating gas, one being distilled with steam, and 
the other cooling. Each adsorber, in its turn in the operating cycle, 
is used to treat gas. 

The method is as yet in the developmental stage, although several 
commercial plants have been built. The advantages of the process as 
stated by Oberfell and Burrell are as follows : 

"'Cost of construction — fewer units and less expensive apparatus 
are required than in other processes. 

“Yield — the yield of gasoline is lOO per centum. Not a fraction 
of a pint of gasoline escapes. 

“Quality of product — the product obtained from the charcoal process 
is superior in gravity, vapor tension and odor to that. produced by other 
methods. 

“Pressure — the charcoal process operates efficiently at any pressure. 
The writers are at present operating a plant at one and one-half-pound 
pressure. 

“Size of installations — ^the charcoal process lends itself efficiently 
either to large or small installations on ‘dry' or casinghead gas. 

“Wastage — there is no wastage of charcoal in the operation of a 
plant as there is of oil in an oil absorption plant. One charge lasts 
indefinitely and actually becomes more efficient with use. 

‘"Moving parts — there are no moving parts in the charcoal process 
to become out of order except gasoline and water pumps. There is 
no high pressure apparatus (unless a high pressure gas is being 
treated) to get out of order." 

There is no doubt but that the product made by the charcoal process 
is excellent. A gasoline of 85° Be. will have a “vapor pressure" of 
about 5 lbs. per sq. in. Yet, as a result of the presence of a large 
proportion of pentane, some 15 per cent more of charcoal-process gaso- 
line than average absorption gasoline will distill under 100° F. The 
loss in distillation will be as low as 5 to 8 per cent. 

The process Has interesting future possibilities. For further details 
and also for discussion of the general theory the references given 
below may be consulted in addition to those cited above. 

^Fet Mag., June, 1920, 6a. 

"^Voress, C. L., Oil Age, 17, Sept., 1921, 38-40. Anderson, R. P., in DaVs 
“Handbook of the Petroleum ffidustry,” Volume I, 744 " 5 i* Harkins, W. P., 
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Numerous further references to the literature will be found in these 
articles and those cited in the context. 

The Silica-Gel Process. 

The silica-gel process depends on the adsorption of the gasoline 
hydrocarbons by a very porous form of silica. The name suggests 
that the material is used in the form of a colloid gel, but, in fact, it 
is hard and glassy and of the appearance of fine quartz sand. At one 
stage in the manufacture of the adsorbent the silica is in the form of 
a gel. The name is derived from this. The silica-gel process is con- 
trolled by the Silica Gel Corporation, a subsidiary of the Davison Chemi- 
cal Company of Baltimore. Descriptive bulletins can be obtained from 
the Silica Gel Corporation. The theory of the process is discussed by 
E. B. Miller.^® This process, like that in which charcoal is used as an 
adsorbent, presents great possibilities, and its commercial development 
will be followed with keen interest. 

Effect of Gasoline Removal on the Heating Value of Natural Gas. 

The supposed loss of heating value resulting from the removal of 
gasoline has caused many controversies to which public utility com- 
missions and legislative bodies have been parties. No argument is in 
truth involved, for the answer to the question is a matter of fact, 
determinable either by calculation alone, or by experimental investiga- 
tion, The U. S. Bureau of Mines has shown that the loss in heating 
value of the ‘'dry'' gas ordinarily supplied to the domestic consumer 
is about 2 per cent. Treatment of the very rich or “wet" gases results 
in losses of 5 to 25 per cent, but the residual gas in these instances 
will have heating values of 1200 to 1700 B.t.u. per cubic foot which is 
higher than the heating values of untreated dry gases. 

Gases of high heating values are not effectively utilized in the 
domestic appliances used to burn them. Heating values of 1000 to 1100 
B.t.u. are surely the maximum desirable. It is therefore clear that no 
argument is involved. In fact the treatment of the gases for the 
removal of gasoline is a benefit rather than a loss. The difficulty caused 
by condensation of hydrocarbon liquid and water at various points in 
the distribution system is avoided, and it is thus unnecessary to waste 
gas in blowing out traps or drips. Rubber gaskets in couplings are 
not attacked, and leakages are therefore less frequent, and pressure 
variations are less annoying. 

The reader should refer to Technical Paper 253 of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines (1920) for a detailed discussion of this subject, and for 
ntxmerous references to the technical Hterature dealing with various 
questions involved. 

and Ewing, D. T., /. Am. Chem. Soc., 43 (1921), 1787-1803. Liesegang, R. E., 
Chem. Ztg., 44 (1920), 89-90. A review of the literature from 1914- 1919 on 
carbon as an adsorbent. Berl, E, and Andress, K., Z. Angew. Chem., 34 (1921), 
369-71, 377-82. 

‘^Trms. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng., 13 (1920), 379 - 411 * 
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Sulfur in Natural-gas Gasoline. 

Natural-gas gasoline from a few districts contains hydrogen sul- 
fide and possibly other sulfur compounds that give it a bad odor. In 
the Lawrenceville district of Southern Illinois, and at a plant in the 
Santa Maria field and another in the Salt Lake field in California the 
natural gas was so corrosive that the pipes of the cooling coils were 
eaten through in 3 to 6 months. The corrosion was most rapid in the 
lower part of the coils. The compressor was not corroded. The con- 
densate produced in the Illinois plant contained sulfur, but that made 
in the California plants did not contain enough sulfur to cause trouble.^® 
From these facts it appears that carbon dioxide as well as HgS may 
have been responsible for the corrosion. 

Natural-gas gasoline that contains sulfur and will not pass the 
doctor test is somewhat difficult to market. The refiners’ finished gaso- 
line will contain 10 to 15 per cent of the natural-gas gasoline. If the 
refinery stock passes the doctor test, the addition of 10 to 15 per cent of 
a natural-gas product that does not contain much sulfur will not result 
in a final product showing a positive doctor test. However, it is much 
better to market a natural-gas gasoline that can be guaranteed to pass 
the doctor test. A gasoline of this nature rightly commands a premium 
of I cent or more in the market. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has investigated methods for produc- 
ing natural-gas gasoline that will pass the doctor test. The less volatil 
portion of the gasoline was found to contain more sulfur than the 
more volatil part. Washing the gasoline with a sodium plumbite solu- 
tion, made from a 20 per cent caustic soda solution by adding 7 per cent 
of litharge and 2 to 3 per cent of powdered sulfur, produced a sweet 
gasoline. One part of this solution was sufficient to sweeten 200 parts 
of very sour gasoline. After treatment with the plumbite solution it 
is necessary to wash the gasoline with water to remove the yellow color 
formed as a result of the plumbite treatment. The Bureau found that 
the refining was effectively done when the gasoline was introduced at 
the bottom of a tower-scrubber filled with a packing material and the 
plumbite solution. A similar procedure was effective in washing with 
water. The water must be changed about five times as often as the 
plumbite solution. No final recommendations are made by the Bureau, 
' ‘s quite apparent that a continuous scrubber or treating apparatus 
e easily designed. At one plant in California a water scrub- 
i«ed both to condense the hydrocarbons and refine the con- 

H*. W. Young and A. W. Peake of the Mid-West Refining Com- 
pany have described methods used by this company in sweetening 
natural gasoline blend. The natural gasoline is a compression plant 
product made in the Salt Creek field, and is blended 50:50 with a 

S* Bur. Min., Bull 151, 56-7. 

••Ser. 2191, Dec., X920, by D. B. Dow. 

®See U. S. Bur. Min., BulL i$x, 57-8. 

Met Eng., 27 (192a), 972-d. 
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naphtha topped from the crude in the refinery at Caspen Both the 
natural gasoline and the naphtha are sour. 

The use of sodium plumb ite and sulfur for sweetening is not 
regarded favorably at the Salt Creek gasoline plant because of the very 
large quantity of water required for washing to remove the color caused 
by treatment with the doctor solution. Steam distillation of the treated 
blend involves a heavy expenditure for equipment and would be a 
serious drain on the meager water supply. 

The objectionable sulfur compounds were believed to be mercaptans 
because the blend was rendered permanently sweet when treated with 
solutions containing silver or mercury complex ions. The treating 
process finally developed consisted in bringing the sour distillate into 
contact with a solution of bleaching powder containing 50 to 75 pounds 
of bleach in each 2000 gallons of solution. Bleach was used rather than 
liquid chlorine because of the cost of transporting the cylinders in 
which the chlorine is shipped. In experimental work, it was found that 

lb. of bleaching powder with 30 per cent available chlorine would 
sweeten 225 gallons of blend. 

The treating plant consists of five steel cylinders each 6^4 ft. in 
diameter and 20 ft. high. The vapor-pressure of the blend is reduced 
to 42 lbs. in the first cylinder. The blend then flows to the second 
cylinder through a ‘'knothole'’ mixer, and passes upward through about 
5 feet of bleach solution. The “knothole” mixer consists of a pair of 
companion flanges between which is a disc punched with a many- 
pointed star-shaped hole. The eddying flow caused by passage of the 
liquids through this irregularly shaped orifice effects so good a mixing 
that the treatment occurs largely during the brief interval of mixing. 

From the tank containing the treating solution the blend passes to 
the washing tank where it is washed with water, and then to a settling 
tank and to storage. The consumption of bleach is about 2.75 lbs. per 
1000 gallons of blend. This is a somewhat higher bleach requirement 
than was indicated in the preliminary tests, the increase probably result- 
ing from mechanical carrying of bleach solution from the treating tank 
to the wash tank. The plant is handling 75,000 to 85,000 gallons of 
blend daily, and probably could treat twice this quantity. A single 
shift-man runs the plant. 

Several other points of interest are discussed in the paper. The 
problem of suitable materials of construction is being studied, but the 
corrosion of the iron and steel equipment was not unusually serious. 
Experiments were made at the Casper refinery to test the usefulness 
of hypochlorite refining of various products. Some heavy naphthas 
were treated successfully and economically, while others could not be 
handled at all. Lighter naphthas were refined successfully, but with 
a somewhat higher consumption of bleach than was required for the 
blend at Salt Creek. Young and Peake conclude that the h)q)ochlorite 
treatment is not suitable for heavy naphthas, but that it is an economical 
and satisfactory method for refining and sweetoiing natural gasoline, 
or gasoline from steam- or fire-stills. 
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Specifications for Natural-gas Gasoline. 

The Association of Natural Gasoline Manufacturers deserves much 
credit for the work done by it in drawing specifications for several 
grades of natural-gas gasoline. Four grades of '^Natural” gasoline 
designated by letters A to D inclusive, and four grades of '"Motor 
Natural'^ gasoline designated by numbers i to 4 inclusive, are now 
recognized. 

The specifications adopted by the Association in 1921 recognized 
seven grades of natural gasoline. At the December, 1922, meeting, the 
number of grades was reduced to four. Grades A and B represent 
the products of absorption plants, and C and D those of compression 
plants. 

In drawing specifications, the gravity, initial boiling point, end 
point, color, and recovery have been considered. The committee be- 
lieves that the initial boiling point is too much affected by variations 
in temperature of the sample and room, and by manipulation, to be 
taken as the sole criterion of volatility. Hence, they include a speci- 
fication for "recovery,'' meaning by this the percentage of the sample 
distilled that has collected in the receiver when the distillation is com- 
plete. Also, although it is not included in the specification, the analyst 
will be guided by the character of the distillation curve. 

The Committee has eliminated the requirement for "vapor-ten- 
sion" that was included in the 1921 specifications. This was done 
because of lack of a dependable and accurate method of determining 
"vapor-tension." 

No requirements as regards sulfur content of natural gasolines are 
included in the specifications. This should receive consideration, as 
blended gasolines come on the market that are of bad odor as a result 
of H2S, and possibly other sulfur compounds, contained in the natural 
gasoline used in blending. 

. The specifications adopted by the Association in December, 1922, 
are shown in Table LXV. 

The color of all products must be water-white, plus 25 Saybolt 
chromometer. The distillation method of the American Society for 
Testing Materials shall be used, with the additional provision that the 
condenser water shall be at a temperature of 32 to 34° F. The receiv- 
ing cylinder shall be surrounded with ice-water if necessary. The 
temperature of the condensate in the receiver shall be 55 to 65® F. 

The terms "Natural Gasoline" and "Motor Natural Gasoline" cover 
the products formerly known as "Casinghead," "Absorption" and 
"Blends" which are now obsolete terms. 

Mr. D. E. Buchanan ^ states that the most consistent test for the 
"stability" of natural-gas gasolines is to determine the per cent that 
vaporizes up to 100° F. This m tihe sum of the per cent of distillate 
collected up to 100® F. and the loss during distillation. This should 
not exceed 50 per cent for compression gasoline, or 25 per cent for 
absorption gasoline. 


Pet hfews, Mar. 15, 1922, 32-C. 
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TABLE LXV 

SpEancATioNs for Natural Gasolines and Motor Natural Gasolines*^ 


Grade A: 

End point 
E.ecovery 

Grade B : 

End point 
Recovery 

Grade C: 

End point 
Recovery 

Grade D: 

End point 


Grade i: 

End point 
Recovery 

Grade 2 : 

End point 
Recovery 

Grade 3 : 

End point 
Recovery 

Grade 4: 

End point 
Recovery 


natural gasoline 

Gravity Not below 72 Be. 

Not above 78 Be. 

Not over 375 F. 

Not less than 90 per cent. 

Gravity Not below 76 Be. 

Not above 82 Be. 

Not over 375 F. 

Not less than 88 per cent. 

Gravity Not below 80 Be. 

Not above 88 Be. 

Not above 350 F. 

Not less than 78 per cent. 

Gravity Not below 88 Be. 

Not above 92 Be. 

Not above 350 F. 

MOTOR NATURAL GASOLINE— BLENDS 

Gravity Not below 58 Be. 

Not above 62 Be. 

Not above 437 F. 

Not less than 91 per cent. 

Gravity Not below 58 Be. 

Not above 62 Be. 

Not over 450 F. 

Not less than 90 per cent. 

Gravity Not below 64 Be. 

, Not above 66 Be. 

Not over 440 Be. 

Not less than 88 per cent. 

Gravity Not below 66 Be. 

Not above 70 Be. 

Not over 435 Be. 

Not less than 85 per cent. 


Storage, Handling, and Shipment of Natural Gasoline. 

The more quickly natural-gas gasoline can be marketed the better, 
for the less the loss. The storage capacity of the tanks at any plant 
will depend on the business relationships of the company operating the 
plant and on the general market situation. A plant making 1000 gallons 
of gasoline per day should provide storage for at least roo,ooo gallons 
unless the product has an assured outlet. 

®*The name ‘^Natural Gasoline” is used by the Association rather than 
“Natural-Gas Gasoline’^ and “Casinghead Gasoline.” This usage appears de- 
sirable, but at present is somewhat confusing because of the synonymous use 
of “natural gasoline” and ^‘straight run gasoline” by some writers. 

"A paper with many practical suggestions was written for the meeting of 
the Western Pet. Ref. Assw* at New Orleans, Mar. 8, 19^ See Nat Pet News, 
Mar. 15, 1922, 32C-32D, 
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Storage tanks should safely withstand 15 to 20 pounds pressure, 
should be located at least 75 to 100 feet from the plant and from the 
operating tanks, should be provided with pressure and vacuum relief 
valves connected to the residue gas line and with water-drain at the 
lowest point, and should be painted white or with a lacquer containing 
powdered aluminum pigment, or preferably should be insulated with a 
non-conducting material. 

If the gasoline is off-color as a result of contact with oil or grease 
in pipes it may be rendered suitable for shipment by filtration through 
fullers" earth. A portable filter of 50 to 75 gallons capacity can be set 
on the dome of the tank-car. The outlet from the filter should be fitted 
with a metal screen and several layers of fine cheese cloth in order to 
prevent fine particles of the earth from passing into the car. Several 
hours are required for natural-gasoline to completely 'Vet"" fullers" 

! earth, and the earth does not function properly until it is thoroughly 

J wetted. 

Natural-gas gasoline and blends made therefrom are transported in 
various ways. Some are pumped under pressure through 2-in. pipe 
I lines connecting the gasoline plant with a blending station or petroleum 

J refinery. Auto trucks with pressure tanks are used in some instances 

! for short hauls. In California and the Mid-Continent several large 

5 producers mix the gasoline with the crude oil on its way to the refinery 

j through pipe-lines. Not only is volatilization loss thus prevented, but 

I the viscosity of the oil in the pipe-line is somewhat reduced. The 

j larger proportion of gas that is formed when this petroleum is distilled 

is handled by compression or absorption at the refinery. 

The present regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the shipment in tank cars of inflammable (red label) petroleum 
products are as follows : 

''All inflammable liquids must be shipped in packages complying 
with specifications that apply as follows 

(j) In tank cars complying the Master Car Builders" specifications 
provided the vapor tension of the inflammable liquid corresponding to 
a temperature of 100° F. does not exceed 10 pounds per square inch. 
A tank car must not be used for shipping inflammable liquids with a 
flash point lower than 20® F., unless it has been tested with cold-water 
pressure of 60 lbs. per sq. in., and stenciled as required by Master Car 
Builders" specifications, and is equipped with safety valves set to operate 
at 25 lbs. per sq. in., and with mechanical arrangement for closing dome 
cover as specified in paragraph 1824 (k). 

^k) Liquid condensates from natural gas or from casinghead gas 
of oil wells, made either by the compression or absorption process, alone 
or blended with other petroleum products, must be described as Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas when the vapor pressure at 100® F. (90® F. 
November i to March i) exceeds 10 lbs. per sq. in. 

“Itetns from Sections 1824, 1825, and 1913, Bur. Exp., Pamphlet No. 0 as 
modified by Sup. i, obtainable from me Bur. &:p., 30 Vesey Stre^ New York 

” In measuring the vapor pressure the contauner may he vented momentarily 
at a temperature of 70® F. 
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When the liquid condensate alone or blended with other petroleum 
products has a vapor pressure not exceeding 10 pounds per square inch, 
it must be described and shipped as Gasoline or Casinghead Gasoline. 

Liquefied petroleum gas of vapor pressure exceeding 10 lbs. per 
sq. in. and not exceeding 15 lbs. per sq. in., from April i to October i, 
and 20 lbs. per sq. in. from October i to April i, must be shipped in 
metal drunis or barrels which comply with Shipping Container Speci- 
fication Number 5; or in special insulated tank cars approved for this 
service by the Master Car Builders’ Association. 

Liquefied petroleum gas of vapor exceeding 15 or 20 lbs. per sq. in. 
as provided herein, and not exceeding 25 lbs. per sq. in., must be shipped 
only in metal drums or barrels which comply with Shipping Container 
Specification No. 5. 

Liquefied petroleum gas of vapor pressure exceeding 25 lbs. per 
sq. in. must be shipped in cylinders as prescribed for compressed gases 
(see pars. 1861 to 1863, inclusive). 

When the liquid condensate, alone or blended with other petroleum 
products, has a vapor-pressure not exceeding 10 lbs. per sq. in. it must 
be described as Gasoline or Casinghead Gasoline, and must be shipped 
in metal drums or barrels complying with Specification No. 5; or in 
ordinary tank cars, 60 lbs. test class, equipped with mechanical arrange- 
ment for closing of dome covers as specified in Master Car Builders’ 
specifications for tank cars. 

Every tank car containing liquid condensates, either blended or 
unblended, including liquefied petroleum gas, as defined herein, must 
have safety valves set to operate at 25 lbs. per sq. in. with a tolerance 
of 3 lbs. above or below, and the mechanical arrangements for closing 
the dome covers for such cars must either be such as to make it prac- 
tically impossible to remove the dome cover while the interior of the 
car is subjected to pressure; or suitable vents that will be opened auto- 
matically by starting the operation of removing the dome cover must 
be provided. 

The shipper must attach securely and conspicuously to the dome 
and dome cover three special white dome placards measuring 4 x to in., 
bearing the following wording : 

10 Inches — - ^ 

I CAUTION 

j AVOID ACCIDENTS 

i DO NOT REMOVE THIS DOME COVER I 
i WHILE GAS PR ESSURE EX ISTS IN TANK f 

; Keep Lighted Lanterns Away j 


One placard must be attached to each side of the dome and one 
placard must be attached to the dome cover. The presence of these 
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special dome placards must be noted on the shipping order by the 
shipper and by the carrier on the billing accompanying the car. Plac- 
ards must conform to samples furnished by the Chief Inspector of the 
Bureau of Explosives. 

1825. (a) Packages containing inflammable liquids must not be 

entirely filled. Sufficient interior space must be left vacant to prevent 
leakage or distortion of containers, due to increase of temperature dur- 
ing transit. In all such packages this vacant space must not be less 
than 2 per cent of the total capacity of the container. In tank cars 
the vacant space must not be less than 2 per cent of the total capacity 
of the tank, i.e., the shell and dome capacity, combined. If the dome 
of tank cars does not provide this 2 per cent, sufficient vacant space must 
be left in the shell of the tank to make up the difference. 

Inflammable Placard. 

1913. A placard of diamond shape, printed on strong, thin, white 
paper for pasting on tank cars and on strong tag board for tacking to 
wooden cars or to wooden boards of suitable size attached for this 
purpose to metal box cars or tank cars, measuring 10^ in. on each side, 
and bearing in red and black letters the following inscription, must be 
securely attached to each outside end and to each side door of a box 
or stock car containing one or more packages protected by the red or 
the yellow diamond label, and to each side and end of a tank car con- 
taining an inflammable liquid (see p. 467). 

Note — Cars containing cylinders of compressed non-inflammable 
gases (green label) do not require placards. 

The method of making vapor-pressure tests is given in Chapter 
XVI, although this may soon be modified. For regulations on handling 
and unloading tank cars see B. E. Pamphlet No. 9. 

The regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission are now 
under discussion by all interested parties and the publications of the. 
Commission, the American Petroleum Institute, and the Association of 


**Aii outage of 2 per cent is frequently insufficient for light petroleum 
products, owing to the fact that they expand more than heavier petroleum prod- 
ucts when the temperature increases, and this rate of expansion varies with 
the specific gravity of the material. It is recommended that when tank cars are 
loaded with gasoline or casinghead gasoline (see Par. 1824 [k]) the outage in 
tank shall not be less than the following : 



Temperature of Product When 

Minimum Outage Required When Gravity is 

Loaded 

s6-6o' B. 

6(>7 o ° B. 

70-80® B. 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

0 to 60® F 

3.2 

3.5 

4.1 

61 70^ ¥ 

2.5 

2.8 

3*3 

71 80® F. 

2.0 

2.1 

24 

81 100® F. 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 
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Natural Gasoline Manufacturers should be consulted in regard to 
revisions and changes.^® 

Explosions, such as that at Ardmore on Sept 27, 1915, and that at 
MempWs on Jan. 24, 1921, in which serious loss of life and property 
occurred, have emphasized the importance of care in handling and 
transporting natural-gas gasoline, and have shown the necessity of 
intelligent regulation and standardized practice. Both of these explo- 
sions were caused by the removal of tank-car dome covers before the 
pressure in the car had been released. 



R. R. Co. 

INFLAMMABLE 

(Toberrinted rii ft«a) 

KEtP LIGHTS AND FIRES AWAY 

HANDLE CAREFULLY 
: station 

l— This car must not be next to a car containing Exploaives. 

2— Do not enter with exposed flames, nor with lighted 
lantern, until car has been ventilated and vapors 
allowed to escape. 

3— When lading requiring this placard is 
unloaded from box or stock ctfrs. the 
placards must be removed. Tank 
cars must retain placards until 
cleaned. (Par. 1903.) 



Methods for handling these volatil and inflammable petroleum prod- 
ucts are worthy of careful study, and regulations should be strictly 
enforced. The pressure within the tank-car should always be released 
before the dome-cover is removed. The Bureau of Explosives has 
approved the equipping of dome-covers with a two-inch nipple and 
stop-valve to winch a line may be attached through which the gas and 

* See “Hazards Involved in the Transportation Natural-Gas Gasoline,” pub- 
lished jointly by the Bureau of Mines and the Association of Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturers, January, 1922. Also see the report of the Association of Natu- 
ral Gasoline Manufacturers Committee in I. C. C. regulaflons, 1922. 
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vapor within the car can be piped to the refiner’s compression or absorp- 
tion plant. If such a connection cannot be made, the gas should be 
released by opening the safety valves with the ordinary tripod valve 
lifter, and a hooded arrangement provided that will fit over the valves 
as closely as possible. By applying suction a large part of the gas and 
vapor may thps be saved. When the pressure in the car is reduced to 
r pound the lines should be disconnected and the pressure reduced to 
zero before removing the dome-cover. 

When the dome-cover is removed the contents of the car may be 
gaged by the use of a wooden pole. Measure the outage rather than 
the actual contents of the car. Do not use metal rods, for in warm 
weather these get hot and when placed in contact with the volatil dis- 
tillate cause boiling and make accurate measurement impossible. The 
same precaution applies to the taking of samples. The container should 
be at least as cool as the liquid within the* car. 

The most desirable method of unloading natural gasoline is to allow 
it to flow by gravity to tanks underground or at a lower level. The 
use of compressed air introduces an unnecessary hazard. If a pump 
is used it should be located below the level of the car for otherwise, 
particularly in warm weather, the volatilization of the distillate and 
evolution of gas will break the pump-suction. A satisfactory scheme is 
to run an unloading line below ground along the entire length of the 
unloading-rack. Before opening the outlet valve of the car, naphtha 
should be circulated through the unloading line. In this manner the 
line and the pump are filled with liquid and difficulty is eliminated. 
Some refiners use a two-way suction-line and pull naphtha and the 
contents of the car through the pump together. Inasmuch as natural- 
gas gasoline, in order to avoid loss, should be blended as soon as it 
reaches the refinery, this procedure for avoiding pumping difficulty is 
justified. The mechanical mixing in the pump is an efficacious method 
of blending. 

If the natural-gas gasoline is to be pumped to a blending tank, the 
discharge line from the pump should terminate in a manifold con- 
nection to several perforated pipes near the bottom of the storage tank. 
Better mixing is thus accomplished than if the gasoline is introduced 
in a single stream. 



Rotary pumps are to be preferred to piston pumps for handling 
gasoline, but if piston pumps are used they will be found to work 
best if the clearance in the liquid end is reduced to a minimum. The 
liquid remaining in the cylinder at the end of the discharge stroke 
volatilizes in part in the interval between the discharge and suction 
stroke and during the early part of the suction stroke, and thus reduces 
the capacity of the pump. Pipe lines for handling natural-gas gasoline 
should be placed below grotmd as far as possible in order to keep 
them cool. 

Natural-gas gasoline can be handled at the refinery with losses as 
low as 3 per cent from the time the cars are opened until the finished 
motor-gasoline is loaded. But general results are not so good as this 
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as is indicated by a tabulation given by W. P. Dykema of losses in 
blending and shipping compression plant products in the Mid-Continent 
field. 



Loss Expressed as a Per Cent of 
Product Handled 



gf to loaHing sstation * 

0 

2- 7 

T- C 

L/Oading in Cfif 

^hinnincr in QtanHarH cars *... 

^ b 

2-10 


Total losses 

10-42 



California companies shipping raw condensate in trucks for distances 
of 2 to 40 miles report losses ranging from 2 to 7 per cent. Losses in 
pipe line shipments of i to 40 miles are reported as varying from i to 6 
per cent. The insulated tank-car has demonstrated its superiority over 
the ordinary car, as users report a maximum loss of only per cent 
for long shipments in hot weather, and no loss during short hauls in 
rainy or cold weather. 

Testing Natural Gas for Gasoline Content. 

Two matters of fundamental importance that must be settled before 
a gasoline plant is built are: (i) Is there a sufficient supply of gas 
available, and is the supply certain to be maintained in pa)dng quantity 
and quality in the future? (2) What is the chemical composition of 
the gas ? If the answers to these questions are favorable the operator 
may proceed in confidence. Most of the failures in the natural-gas 
gasoline business can be attributed to insufficient study of gas supply 
and gas quality. The investigation should not stop with a study of 
the mixed gases from various sources, but should be follow^ to the 
individual well, or, at least, to the mixtures from small groups of wells. 

The laboratory methods used to analyze coal-gas and similar gases 
are of little value in determining the composition of natural gases with 
which the analyst is not familiar. The numerous hydrocarbons of 
natural gas cannot be separated by the use of burette and various re- 
agents in pipettes, nor can they be determined by explosion an^ysis. 
The results of an explosion or combustion analysis may be calculated 
in terms of methane and pentane or methane and hexane, and in this 
manner an empirical correlation can be developed between the results 
of analyses calculated in this way and those of suitable, but time- 
consuming, analytical methods. As routine methods for plant control, 
the combustion analysis, or the determination of specific gravity of the 
gas by the effusion method, will be found useful. Results by these 
methods must be carefully correlated with plant operation over a period 
of time before they are to be relied upon as a dieck on plant results. 
For details of the usual methods of gas analysis reference should be 

"U. S..Bur. Mia, BulL 151, 95. 
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made to the standard work of Professor A. H. White or that of Pro- 
fessor L. M. Dennis. 

The usual methods of gas analysis will be used, of course, to deter- 
mine the oxygen content of casinghead gases and other gases collected 
under conditions that could result in air leakage. Occasionally natural 
gases contain carbon dioxide in such percentages as to make the deter- 
mination of this component desirable. 

The most desirable method of analysis would be one that would 
determine the actual percentages of the several hydrocarbons in natural 
gas. This is extremely difficult on account of the chemical similarity 
of these substances. The only resort is to a method that takes advan- 
tage of differences in the specific physical properties. Such a method is 
that of fractional distillation at low pressures as developed and used 
by Burrell, Seibert, and Robertson.^^ This procedure requires the 
services of an expert analyst, and also is exceedingly time consuming. 
It cannot be considered as a routine procedure. 

It is now customary to test gas that is to be treated by the com- 
pression process with a portable equipment that is capable of handling 
small volumes of gas in the same way that the plant would or does 
handle large volumes. The apparatus can be conveniently mounted on 
a motor-truck, and so moved about as required, or can be hauled from 
place to place. An apparatus of the latter type is built by the Bessemer 
Gas Engine Company and described in the Bessemer Manual of Gaso- 
line Recovery on pages 39 to 42. It is stated there that it is seldom ad- 
visable to make condensate of higher gravity than 90 to 92° Be., and 
that, as a safety factor, an allowance for a 20 per cent loss should be 
made in using the results of the test in estimating plant performance. 

Any apparatus of this nature should comprise a small pressure tank 
of 3 or 4 cu. ft. capacity, a two-stage compressor capable of compressing 
5 or 6 ft. of free-gas per minute to a pressure of 250 lbs., a gas-engine 
that can drive the compressor, a cooling-coil consisting of 25 to 30 ft. of 
^-in. or I -in. pipe immersed in a suitable tank, an accumulator tank, 
pressure gage, reducing valve and meter. The pressure of the gas is 
reduced nearly to that of the atmosphere before being passed through 
the meter. Provision must also be made to take the temperature of 
'.xiting gas. Also, a double coil may be used in which the corn- 
ed gas from the accumulator tank is expanded, and the gas, on its 
the pipe-coil to the accumulator, cooled, 
uent source of error in portable compressor tests is the use 
irate meter. If an ordinary domestic meter is used it should 
calibrated, and should not be used at pressures of more 
nches of water pressure. A manometer should be placed 
alongside the meter for the measurement of the pressure of the gas 
entering the meter. A small orifice meter is preferable, in my opinion, 
to any of the mechanical tj^es for the measurement of small gas flows. 

"U. S. Bur. Min., Tech. Paper 104, "Analysis of Natural Gas and Illunu- 
nating Gas by Fractional Distillation in a Vacuum at Low Temperatures and 
Pressures,” 1915, U. S. Bur. Min., Tech. Paper 54, "Errors in Gas Analysis Due 
to the Assumption That the Molecular Volumes of all Gases are Alike,” 1913. 
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Absorption Test. 

According to Dykema and Neal the only accurate method for 
determining the gasoline content of natural gas that contains less than 
I gallon of gasoline per 1,000 cu. ft. is the absorption test. In my 
opinion this test should also be used in analyzing ‘‘wet’" gases, as a 
check on the compression test. A suitable apparatus is described by 
Dykema and Neal as follows : 

“The apparatus shown in Figure 133 comprises a piece of 6-in. 
casing with five separate compartments, which can be connected in 
series. Each compartment has a ^-in. gas inlet, and a 2-in. gas dis- 
charge pipe or 
chamber, which ex- 
tends to a point near 
the bottom of the 
compartment. From 
an opening near the 
top of the compart- 
ment extends a 
^-in. pipe coiled 
around a 3-in. core 
with seven turns, 
through which the 
gas being treated 
bubbles and in which 
most of the absorp- 
tion takes place. A 
minor modification, 
optional in the de- 
sign and not shown 
in the sketch, is the 
use of needle valves 
at each extremity of 
the apparatus in or- 
der that gas may not be introduced too rapidly, or may be throttled to 
any desired pressure so as not to carry oil over from one compartment 
to the next. Also, the use of a needle valve on the discharge end 
enables one to regulate more easily the rate of flow through the meter, 
especially in tests at low pressures — that is, when the gas flows through 
the absorber very slowly. It is advantageous to use gate valves instead 
of drain cocks for drawing off treated absorption oil from the oil 
chambers, as such valves facilitate rapid work and eliminate the pos- 
sibility of volatilization losses that exists when oil is allowed to spray 
through a stopcock under pressure into the container for collecting 
treated oil. Also, time can be saved by using small bull-plugged nipples 
in place of standard plugs, as they can be more easily removed and more 
rigidly connected to prevent leaks. 




U. S. Bur. Min., Tech, Paper 232, 35. 
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Method of Using. 

'‘To make the test with this absorber, 2,700 cc. of ‘mineral seal oil/ 
or enough to bring the level of the oil, about 2 in. above the top of the 
6-in. casing and well above the coil inlet, is accurately measured and 
introduced into each compartment. The most important requisite for 
absorption media is high initial boiling point, in order that in the sub- 
sequent distillation a quantitative separation can be effected. The oil 
used in the tests described in this paper had the following physical 
properties : 

Properties of Oil Used in Tests 

Gravity 

Initial boiling point 

Viscosity 

Flash point (Pensky-Martens closed tester) 

Fire test (Pensky-Martens open tester) ... 

“In most tests only the first three absorbers are used, but it may be 
expedient to fill the fourth compartment when examining rich gas flow- 
ing at low pressures or when running a large volume of dry gas in 
paralleling a 12-hour or day's operation of an absorption plant to deter- 
mine the efficiency of recovery. The fifth compartment is not intended 
to be used as a container for oil, but to serve as a separator or oil trap 
in case any oil is carried over from the preceding compartment. A 
meter capable of accurately measuring i to 1,000 cu. ft. of gas is con- 
nected to the discharge of the absorber. 

“The gas to be tested is allowed slowly to enter the apparatus with 
the discharge valve closed. When pressure equilibrium with the gas 
to be examined is obtained, or when the desired pressure is attained 
the discharge valve is opened enough to permit the desired rate of flow 
through the meter. 

“The gas entering the absorber bubbles up through the oil, the 
latter absorbing the gasoline. The function of the pipe-coil is to pro- 
vide a long and intimate contact between the oil and the gas as the gas 
passes through the absorber. 

“After the desired quantity of gas has passed through the absorber 
the supply is shut off and the pressure is released, through the needle 
discharge valve, allowing all the gas to flow through the meter. After 
the pressure has decreased to atmospheric pressure the oil is withdrawn 
from each compartment and is accurately measured, 1,000 c.c. of treated 
oil from each compartment being kept for distillation. 


36.0'’ Be. 
450" F. 

SI Saybolt 
271° F. 
so;** F. 



Distillation of Saturated Oil. 


“Of the treated oil 400 c.c. is introduced into a soo-c.c. Engler dis- 



tilling flask connected to a condenser made of j4Tn. brass tubing and 
surrounded with cold (ice) water contained in a metal box."^® 

^Am. Soc. Test. Mat. Yr. Bk., 1915, 15, and Yr. Bk., 1916, 16, 

318-521. 
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flask is heated by direct fire, slowly at first, and the gasoline 
driven out of the oil is collected in a graduated cylinder. The flask is 
heated until the vapor reaches a temperature of 350° F., which usually 
requires 20 minutes. If the oil has a very high saturation, it is allowed 
to cool 20 to 30° and again raised to 350°. This procedure is followed 
until practically no more gasoline is driven over and collected from the 
condenser. 

“The recovery of gasoline will depend upon the rate of flow, gaso- 
line content of the gas, volurfie of gas treated, pressure, and the tem- 
perature of the absorbing oil. Optimum conditions as regards volumes 
of gas and rate of flow with gases at different pressures and gasoline 
content are given below. 

Controlling Factors in Operation of Test Absorber 


Maximum Rates of 
Flow of Gas (Cubic 
Feet per Hour) 

Pressure (Pounds 
per Square Inch) 

Maximum Gas Capacity 

Cubic Feet of Gas 
Treated 

Gasoline Gallons per 
1,000 Cubic Feet 

400 

300 

800 

0.125 

200 

ISO 

400 

.250 

100 

75 

200 

.50 

50 

40 

150 

.75 

20 

Atmospheric 

100 

1. 00 



66 

1.50 



50 

2.00 



35 

3-00 



25 

4.00 


“The following data were obtained from a representative test of 
intake gas at a compression plant in the Mid-Continent field. 

Results of Test of Intake Gas at a Compression Plant 

Temperature of oil, 94° F. 

Pressure of gas treated, 204 lbs. per sq. in. 

Rate of flow, I33 cu. ft. per hour. 

Volume of gas treated, 302 cubic feet. 


Item 


Compartments 


First 

Second 

Third 

Charge 

c.c. 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

Quantity recovered 

c.c. 

2,700 

2,600 

2,630 

Gravity of oil 


37-0 

364 

36.0 

Quantity distilled 

C.C. 

400 

400 

400 

Initial boiling point 

°F. 

170 

185 

308 

Gasoline in 400-c.c. sample 

C.C. 

19.5 

9-5 

3-5 

Gasoline recovered in each compartment. 

CC. 

I3I.5 

63.2 

23 

Proportion recovered in each compart- 
ment 

per cent 

60.5 

29.0 

10.5 
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^'Total quantity of gasoline recovered, 217.7 cubic centimeters (grav- 
ity, 78° Be.)- Gasoline content of gas treated, 0.190 gallon per 1,000 
cubic feet. The gasoline content is calculated by using the following 
formula : 


Q = 


1000 

G 



where Q is the gasoline content in gallons per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas, G is 
the volume in cubic feet of gas treated, and C is the total number of 
cubic centimeters of gasoline obtained from the treated absorption 
medium. 

‘‘Above certain limits the temperature of the absorbing oil has prob- 



Fig. 134. — Curve Showing Effect of Temperature on Absorption. 


ably more effect on the efSciency of recovery than any other factor. 
In a series of tests of “dry’’ natural gas with all conditions constant, 
except the variable factor of temperature, a difference of 42 per cent 
in the volumetric recovery of gasoline for a gradient of 30° F. was 
obtained, as is shown by the curve in Figure 134. These changes took 
place between 90® F. and 120° R, and are undoubtedly due to the rapid 
increase in the partial vapor pressure of the gasoline fractions in the 
gas as the boiling points are reached. Probably no two gases will show 
the same results with the same variation in temperature, inasmuch as 
the characteristics of the gasoline hydrocarbons are distinctly dissimilar. 

“The data from which this curve was plotted were obtained from 
a series of tests using a constant quantity of oil (2,600 c.c. in each of 
the first three compartments), a pressure of 130 lbs. per sq. in., and a 
total volume of 200 cu. ft. of gas which passed hrough the apparatus 
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at the rate of 2 cu. ft. per minute. The point should be emphasized 
that the data obtained in this test cannot be taken as a criterion by 
which to judge other natural gas. Samples of natural gas from dif- 
ferent wells may have the same gasoline content, but on account of 
differences in the characteristics of the various hydrocarbons present 
may require radically different treatment. 

“The test absorber and the method described in this paper are 
recommended in preference to the use of the scrubbers mentioned in 
other publications, because they give more significant results when 
evaluating a gas with the idea of determining the feasibility of install- 
ing an absorption plarit, or ascertaining the efficiency of recovery at 
absorption or compression plants.’’ 

Charcoal Absorption Method. 

The analytical method in which charcoal is used as an adsorbent 
is open to a number of objections. It is described by R. P. Anderson 
and C. E. Hinchley,^^ in Day’s Handbook,^^ by Hamor and Padgett,'*® 
and by Oberfell, Shinkle, and Meserve.^^ The method can be adapted 
for control purposes, but, on account of the cut and dried procedure 
required when a new gas is to be analyzed, it can scarcely be regarded 
as suitable for general use. 

The Patent Situation in the Natural-gas Gasoline Industry. 

Like most other new and developing industries the natural-gas 
gasoline industry has its patent problems. These are of a more urgent 
nature at present in the manufacture of gasoline by the absorption 
process than by the compression method. The company that sells by 
far the largest part of the equipment for the compression plants licenses 
each operator under U. S. Patent 933,976 issued to John L. Gray, Sep- 
tember 14, 1909. But the absorption plant operator cannot be entirely 
sure of his ground until the litigation of the Saybolt patent is concluded. 

In March, 1917, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and the 
Hope Natural Gas Company brought suit in equity against the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company for infringement of the Saybolt patent. 
This U. S. patent, numbered 987,927, dated April 18, 1921, and entitled 
“Obtaining Naphtha from Natural Gas,” was issued to CJeorge M. 
Saybolt, and assigned by him to the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. This corporation, on January 22, 1916, made formal grant 
(conforming with an earlier arrangement) of an exclusive license to the 
Hope Natural Gas Company. The licensee was thereby permitted to 
operate under the Saybolt patent, and to license others so to do. 

On April 22, 1919, the case was argued before Judge R. L. Wil- 
liams of the Federal Court of the Eastern District of Oklahoma at 
Muskogee. The testimony of both sides, including exhibits, covered 
1500 printed pages, the attorney’s briefs 500, and a “Fac Simile of Book 

Ind, Eng, Chem,, 12 (1920), 735 -S. 

" ‘"Handbook of the Petroleum Industry,” I, 763-4. 

^.“The Examination of Petroleum,” 273-6. 

Ind, Eng, Chem., ii (1919), 197-200. 
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References Showing Old and Wide Dissemination of Henry’s Law of 
Absorption of Gasoline” 200 more, or in all about 2,200 pages. In 
July, 1921, Judge Williams declared the Saybolt patent invalid, cUid 
dismissed the complainant’s bill. 

On August I, 1921, the complainants filed an appeal in the Federal 
Court of Appeals, and the case was set for a hearing May 17, 1922, 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. On October 3, 1922, the decision of Judge 
Williams was upheld by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 
Louis in an opinion rendered by Judge Carland. 

While Judge Carland’s decision has done much to clear the air, the 
situation is still one to be carefully considered by anyone wishing to 
manufacture gasoline by the absorption process. Appeal may yet be 
taken to the U. S. Supreme Court. The Hope Natural Gas Company’s 
contract calls for payment of a royalty of 10 per cent on the first 
10 cents of the price at which the gasoline is sold, and 20 per cent of 
current market price above 10 cents per gallon. Several adjunct and 
supporting patents issued to H. C. Cooper and J. B. Garner, and others 
pending may have some bearing on the situation as a whole. 

Statistics. : 

The statistical tables that follow will be found of interest: 

TABLE LXVI 

Natural-Gas Gasoline Produced in the United States" 



1911 .. 

1912 . . 

1913.. 

1914 . . 

1915 . . 

1916 . . 

1917 • . 

1918 . . 

1919.. 

1920 . . 
1921®.. 


Gasoline Produced 

Quantity 

(Gallons) 

Value 

Aver- 

age 

Price 

in 

Cents 

per 

Gallon 

7,425,839 

12,081,179 

24,060,817 

42,652,632 

65,364,665 

103.492,689 

217,884,104 

282,535,550 

351,535,026 

384,743,922 

473,658,500 

?S3I,704 

1,157,476 

2,458,443 

3,105,909 

5,150,823 

14,331,148 

40,188,956 

50,363,53s 

64,196,763 

71,788,122 

65,717,900 

7.2 
9.6 

10.2 

7.3 
7.9 

13.8 
18.4 . 

17.8 

18.3 
18.7 
14.0 


Gas Used (Estimated) 


ol Gaso< 
line per 
M. Cu. 
FtCGal- 
lans) 


2,475,697 

4,687,796 

9,889441 

16,894,557 

24,064,391 

208,705,023 


480,403,963 

496,430,952 

469,426,600 


$176,961 

331,98s 

566,224 

889,906 

1 ,202,555 

14,609,300 

34.343.000 

40.419.700 

41.314.700 

41.700.000 


‘"The value of the ps is based on sales to gasoline producers, not on sales 
for domestic or industrial purposes. 

**The figures for the number of operators in 1918, 1919, and 1920 are not 
comparable with those for earlier years, as the method of listing has been 
changed. 

* estimate of U. S. Geol. Survey. 
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TABLE LXVII 


Percentage of Natural-Gas Gasoline Produced by Each State — 1911-1920^ 


State 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191S 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Ohio 

23 

14 


9 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Oklahoma 

5 

13 


27 

40 

48 

47 

S3 

58 

54 

46 

Pennsylvania . . 

20 

17 


15 

II 

9 

9 

6 

6 

6 

5 

West Virginia . 

^ 49 

44 


32 

21 

17 

18 

15 

13 

15 

IS 

California 


, 9 


14 

18 

20 

17 

13 

II 

II 

13 

Illinois 

1 




, 3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Kentucky 

\ 3 






I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

New York 




3 

i , 


1 


1 

‘I 

‘I 

Colorado 

] 

J 





I 


I 



.... 







j 

• I 


2 


*(“) 

(‘) 

Louisiana 







) 

1 

-3 

J 

2 

It 

3 







J 

I 

0 

2 

3 

0 

-3 

9 

'Wy^^rning 







I 

0 

X 

2 








...... 





100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 ! 

100 

1 100 

100 

100 


‘New York and Kansas together, i per cent 


"From “Natural-Gas Gasoline in 1917,” “Natural-Gas Gasoline in 1920.” 
Both separates from “Mineral Resources” by the U. S. Geological Survey. 

" “Natural-Gas Gasoline in 1920,” U. S. Geological Survey. 
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TABLE LXIX 

Natural-Gas Gasoline Produced in the United States in 1920, by Principal 
Methods op Manufacture 

produced BY' COUPRESSIQIT AND W VACUUM PUMPS 


State 

l^umber 
of Plants 

Gasoline 

Produced 

Gas Used 

Quantity 

gallons) 

Value 

Average 
Price per 
G^Ion 
(Cents) 

Estimated 
Volume 
(M. Cubic 
Feet) 

Average 
Yield per 
M. Cubic 
Feet 

(Gallons) 

Oklahoma ‘ .... 

268 

163.913,791 

?28, 433,1 05 

■a 

48,671,472 

3.37 

California ^ .... 

44 

35,347,691 

6.619,893 

■a 

27,856,279 

1.27 

Texas 

35 

30, 144,880 

5,272,276 


10,098,420 

2.99 

West Virginia 

163 

15,972,833 


19.8 

11,605,174 

1.38 

Pennsylvania . , . 

279 

10,981,461 

2,128,774 

19.4 

5,391,467 

2.04 

Wyoming 

4 

8,175,825 

1,600,762 

19.7 

2,345,048 

349 

Louisiana 

18 

6,077,093 


13.7 

1,917,159 

3-17 

Illinois 

92 

6,054,916 

1,307,9^ 

21.6 

2,889,334 

2.10 

Ohio 

47 

2,294,996 

466.747 

20.3 

916,075 

2.51 

Kansas 

7 

1,574,482 


20. T 

780,820 

2.02 

New York 

4 

411,078 

75,576 

18.4 

162,463 

2.53 

Kentucky 

6 

182,927 

41,997 

23.0 


.72 


967 

281,131,973 

50,272,961 

17.9 

1 12,887,802 

249 

Total, 1919 . . . 

1, 02s 

261,157,587 

45,563,458 

17.4 

117,669,332 

2.22 


PRODUCED BY ABSORPTION ^ 


West Virginia *• 

48 

42,968,65s 

$9,879,6^1 

23.0 

162,714,884 

0.26 

Oklahoma * .... 

47 

14,943,138 

2,901,388 

19.4 

36,496,046 

.41 

California* .... 

26 

12,860,285 

1703.9^6 

13.2 

15,916,116 

.81 

Pennsylvania ... 

27 

10,169,674 

2,253,606 

22.2 

55,560,230 

.18 

Ohio 

12 

7,720,642 

1,727,811 

22.4 

39,299.254 

.20 

Louisiana* 

13 

4,332,536 

881,527 

19.4 

35,836,884 

.13 

Kentucky 

3 

4,314,393 

1,029,631 

23.9 

18,685,194 

.23 

Texas 

7 

2,811,148 

498,533 

17-7 

5 , 753,793 

49 

Kansas 

3 

2,756,266 

512,981 

18.6 

10,816,520 

.25 

Wyoming 

I 

535,212 

126,066 

23.6 

2,464,229 

.22 


187 

103,611,949 

21,515,161 

! 20.8 

383,543,150’* 

.27 

Total, 1919 ... 

166 


18,633,305 

20-6 

374,928,966 

.24 


‘Includes two combination comp^ression and absorption plants. 

** Includes three combination compression and absorption plants, 

* Includes six combination compression and absorption plants. 

** Includes drip gasoline. 

* Includes five combination compression and absorption plants. 

* Includes seven combination compression and absorption plants. 

* Includes four combination compression and absorption plants. 

^ Includes 12,194335 M. cubic feet of gas that was first treated at combina- 
tion plants by compression and that is included in the total volume of gas treated 
at the compression plants hut not duplicated in the total for the United States. 
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SELECTED AND ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 

Although numerous references have been given in the context of this chap- 
ter the list that follows will be found useful. Sorne of the titles have already 
been given and are repeated here because of the importance of the work re- 
ferred to. Several of the bulletins and more comprehensive reference works 
will be found to contain citations of numerous further sources of information 
on the history and technology of the natural-gas gasoline industry. 
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Chapter XII. 
Alcohol. 


A Motor Fuel of the Future. 

The present importance of alcohol as a motor fuel can scarcely 
justify the inclusion in this book of even the very limited discussion 
given in the paragraphs that follow. The only fuel containing alcohol 
that has been or is now marketed in this country in quantity sufficient 
to merit comment is "‘Alcogas/’ a blended fuel made by the U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Company. Alcohol, as such, is not used as a motor fuel 
at the present time. 

The future development of the alcohol industry may easily extend 
beyond the bounds of the imagination of those most sanguine, not 
because growth will be easily accomplished, but because an insistent 
demand for motor fuel at good j^rices will provide the incentive for 
overcoming obstacles. Who can predict when this growth will come? 
It may be ten years, it may be twenty, but it is significant that it has 
already been started by a corporation some of whose substantial stock- 
holders are not without exact knowledge of the petroleum industry. 

Much impractical nonsense has been written about alcohol, such, 
for example, as statements to the effect that the denatured alcohol law 
would make every farmer a manufacturer of industrial alcohol from 
apple-parings, corn-cobs, or other by-products of the activities of the 
farm. Alcohol produced in this way today would possibly require a 
new definition of ''industriaV' in Webster. Argument of this nature is 
not likely to be used as political capital again, for were the farmer sub- 
jected, as a result of existent legislation, to the exasperations of the 
current supervision of alcohol plants there would speedily be a new 
group of office holders in Washington. I shall speak presently of the 
legal phase of alcohol production. My purpose in the following para- 
graphs is to present a brief summary of the possibilities of future 
alcohol production, and to include such other matter as demands com- 
ment I recognize full well that a complete discussion of the present 
and future alcohol industry would require an entire volume, and I 
therefore include reference to more complete sources of information. 

Alcohol as a Motor Fudi. 

Ethyl alcohol, as such, is not a satisfactory fuel for use in motors 
designed to use gasoline. On account of the fact that the TOpor pres- 
" 48 a 
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sure of ethyl alcohol is only about % that of gasoline at ordinary 
temperatures, and the latent heat of vaporization is about 3.2 times that 
of gasoline, difficulty is encountered in starting the engine. Air bubbled 
through alcohol at ordinary temperatures does not form explosive 
mixtures, whereas if bubbled through gasoline, mixtures too rich to 
explode can be formed. Difficult starting can be overcome by addition 
of ether to the alcohol, by priming the cylinders, or by the use of a 
special fuel for starting. 

But there are further inherent difficulties. The net heat of com- 
bustion of alcohol is only 10,800 B.t.u. per pound as compared to about 
19,000 for gasoline. However, alcohol can be burned under two or 
three times the maximum pressure under which gasoline can be used 
with avoidance of the fuel-knock. The greater efficiency resulting 
from the increased compression almost makes up for the lower avail- 
able energy of the alcohol. It can therefore be said that if automobiles 
were equipped with engines suitable for handling air-alcohol mixtures 
the use of alcohol-ether fuel mixtures would be possible. For the 
present the use of such mixtures is precluded. Cars are not equipped 
with engines designed to burn alcohol, and they will not be so equipped 
until the owner of an alcohol-burning car will not be handicapped be- 
cause of lack of distributive facilities for alcohol. The large invest- 
ment required to maintain such facilities makes it improbable that 
they will soon be available. The obvious conclusion is that if alcohol 
is to be of importance as a fuel it will be as a component of a mixed 
fuel that can be used in engines and- carburetor equipment of the type 
currently in use. Blended fuels will in all probability be distributed 
through the same channels as gasoline, as this will involve the minimum 
additional investment in facilities for conducting business. A recent 
contract of this nature between a large alcohol producer and a large 
gasoline marketing organization is a straw that shows the direction of 
the wind. 

The acidic or aldehydic characteristics of the products of combus- 
tion of alcohol are sometimes cited as an objection to the use of this 
substance as a fuel. I am somewhat skeptical of the real seriousness 
of this difficulty, and doubt if it exists at all when composite fuels 
containing 35 to 40 per cent of alcohol are burned. M. J. P. Foster ^ 
states that 0.14 per cent by weight of ammonia is required to neutralize 
the corrosive gases formed when a fuel containing 55.5 per cent alcohol, 
42,8 per cent ether, i.i per cent kerosene, and 0.56 per cent pyridine is 
burned.* The pyridine forms 0.155 per cent NH3 ammonia, which is 
more than enough to avoid the difficulty. 

A point in alcohoFs favor that should not be forgotten is its dean 
combustion. Carbon formation is nil. Not only ala>hoI, but mixtures 
containing 35 to 40 per cent of alcohol bum widi practic^y negligible 
formation of carbon. 

Alcohol is safer to handle and transport th^ gasoline because of 
its lesser volatihty^ and be<^use it is misdble with water. A gasoline 

^Sugwr, June 20, 1920, 337 - 
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fire is spread by the use of water in any attempt to extinguish it, but 
alcohol fires are readily extinguished with water. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the utilization of fuels in this volume. 
The reader is referred to several ^ sources of information on the use 
of alcohol. 


Alcohol and the Law. 

The properties of ethyl alcohol are such that only a few of the 
many who have made its acquaintance have evinced any special interest 
in its industrial uses and importance. This applies not only to those 
who have found in alcohol a social lubricant, but also to those who 
believe that society is sufficiently convivial when its bearings run in 
water. In fact the lack of appreciation of the industrial importance of 
alcohol has threatened several times to make it impossible or very 
difficult for manufacturers and individuals to obtain alcohol for use 
in any of the thousand and one essential ways. Alcohol is a substance 
comparable to sulfuric acid in its fundamental industrial importance, 
and widespread use. It is unfortunate that this is not appreciated by 
the public. 

The insistent desire of a large proportion of the citizens of this and 
other countries to avail themselves of the ' 'lubricating” properties of 
alcohol led to the taxing of the commodity. In 1791 a tax was levied 
on distilled liquors, but Thomas Jefferson engineered the repeal of this 
law in 1802. The expense incident to the war of 1812 again led to 
the levying of a tax on spirits in 1813, but this law was repealed in 1817. 
No tax was then in force until the expense of the Civil War brought 
about the imposition of a tax of 20 cents per gallon. This was in- 
creased to 50 cents in 1868, to 70 cents in 1872, to 90 cents in 1875, 
$1.10 in 1894. This rate continued in force until 1917 when it was 
increased to $3.20 per proof gallon for beverage spirits, and to $2.20 
for non-beverage spirits. Thus 95 per cent ethyl alcohol for use in 

legitimate manufacturing enterprises was taxed at the rate of ^ X $2,20 

= $4.18 per gallon. A 40-cent commodity selling for over $4.00! It 
is difficult indeed to conjure up any reason why alcohol for manufac- 
turing purposes should be taxed at all, let alone to the extent of 1000 
per cent. 

In 1906 the Denatured Alcohol Act was passed. This provided that 
ethyl alcohol could be mixed with methyl alcohol, or various other 

" Judge, “High Speed Internal Combustion Engines.” Pub. I. Pitman & 
Sons, 1918. Strong, R. M., Stone, L., “Comparative Fuel Values of Gasoline and 
Dmatured Alcohol in Internal Combustion Engines.” U. S. Bur. Min., Bull. 43, 
1st Ed. 1913. Rep. 1918. Dixon, H. B,, “Researches on Alcohol as a Fuel for 
Internal Combustion Engines ” Auto. M., Feb. 3, 1921, 211-15. Strong, R. M., 
“Commercial Deductions from Comparisons of Gasoline and Alcohol Tests on 
Internal-Combustion Engines.” U. S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 392, 1909. Anon., J . qc. 
Auto. Eng., S (19x9), 207, Scarratt, A. W., “The Carburetion of Alcohol,” 
/. Soc. Auto. Eng., 8 (1921), 328-30. 
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denaturants, and was then not taxed. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under approval of the Secretary of the Treasury was made 
sponsor for carrying out the provisions of the act. This law has had a 
beneficial effect, though the red-tape has handicapped both user and 
manufacturer, and increased the cost of production of alcohol. If all 
laws were enforced with the fervor that animates those charged with 
the enforcement of revenue acts, this country might become a safe 
place in which all might enjoy those inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is to be hoped that the agitation leading up to and resulting 
in the passage of the National Prohibition Act has not so warped 
public opinion that the broad usefulness of alcohol will be unseen 
and forgotten in the darkness of its supposed iniquity. The devel- 
opment of the industry is handicapped, and the broad use of alco- 
hol as a motor fuel endangered, by misinformation and by ignorant 
or fanatic over-enthusiasm in the enforcement of the Prohibition 
Act. 

The National Prohibition Act purports to be: *'An Act to prohibit 
intoxicating beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, production, 
use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes 
and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scien- 
tific research, and in the development of fuel, dye, aftd other lawful 
industries!' The act comprised three principal titles, I. A provision 
for enforcement, 11 . Prohibition of Intoxicating Beverages, III. Indus- 
trial Alcohol. Title L was automatically replaced by Title II. on Jan. 
16, 1920, when the i8th Amendment came into effect. 

The prohibition section of the law provides that it is unlawful to 
advertise, manufacture, sell, or possess for sale, any utensil, contrivance, 
machine, preparation, compound, tablet, substance, formula, direction 
or recipe, advertised, designed, or intended for use in the manufacture 
of alcohol, or it is unlawful to solicit or receive, or knowingly permit 
an employee to solicit or receive from any person an order for alcohol, 
or give any information as to how alcohol may be obtained, subject 
to certain exceptions. 

On the other hand in the Industrial Alcohol Title, Section 13, it is 
provided, 'That the Commissioner shall from time to time issue reguk- 
tions respecting the establishment, bonding, and operation of industrial 
alcohol plants, denaturing plants, and bonded warehouses auAorized 
herein, and the distribution, sale, export, and use of alcohol which may 
be necessary, advisable, or proper to secure the revenue, to prevent 
diversion of the alcohol to illegal uses, and to place the non-beverage 
alcohol industry and other industries using such alcohol as a chemical 
raw material, or for other lawful purpose, upon the highest possible 
plane of scientific and commercial efficiency consistent with the interests 
of the Government, and which shall insure an ample supply of sudi 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and the development 
of fuels, dyes, and other lawful products. All rqgtalations so issued 
shall have the force and effect of law.’’ 
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As is pointed out by Dr. M. C. Whitaker,® who of all men in this 
country is probably most familiar with the actual practical effect of 
the alcohol law and its enforcement, on the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol, "‘Under one section of the law you are forbidden to whisper 
the terrible word, because of its booze associations, while under another 
section you are required to proclaim alcohol from the housetops as a 
national necessity. In the administration of this law, when there is an 
apparent conflict of language, the prohibition officers appear to work 
under the injunction usually given to beginners learning to drive an 
automobile : ‘When in doubt, push both feet.’ Prohibition is regarded 
by them as their first duty, and when in doubt, stop everything — engine 
and all.” 

The ignorance of some of the agents to whom is entrusted the 
enforcement of the prohibition law, or the ridiculous interpretations of 
the law as written, is illustrated by several examples cited by Dr. 
Whitaker. These are too lengthy to be repeated here, but include such 
incidents as the following: 

1. The general counsels of the telephone companies of Boston 
and Baltimore advised their clients that it would be illegal to list the 
name “U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company” in the phone book. 

2. The U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company was advised by the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner that it would be illegal to use the words “Cologne 
Spirits and Alcohol, Pure and Denatured” on their letterhead. 

3. E. B. Badger and Sons of Boston, manufacturers of distillation 
equipment, were advised by a clerk in a local bookstore that it would 
be illegal to sell them a copy of Young’s “Fractional Distillation.” 

4. The agents of a steamship line at Baltimore refused to receive 
an export shipment of isobutyl alcohol. It was necessary to relabel the 
drums iso-butyl solvent, which camouflage was explained to the pur- 
chaser abroad with some difficulty. 

After expending much time and effort these and other similar diffi- 
culties were usually adjusted. The danger does not lie so much in 
passing difficulties of this nature, but they are illustrative of the state 
of mind of those who are supposed to know enough to enforce the law 
intelligently. If some among these are so ignorant, what can be ex- 
pected of the public at large, which, because of its almost entire 
unfamiliarity with the necessary uses and the tremendous future pos- 
sibilities of alcohol, may be led to pass unwise and extreme measures 
by the sentimentality of some proponents of prohibition, by the mis- 
guided though sincere utterances from some pulpits, and by the fanatic 
speeches of some of those who guide the activities of such organizations 
as the Anti-saloon League. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not presenting a brief 
for tihe saloon and liquor interests. A chemical engineer, or chemist, 
among all men, should be glad to see strong drink go, for he should 
be aware that alcohol is not a stimulant, as is popularly supposed, but is 


•/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 13 (1921), 647-50. The reader should refer to this 
article for important information on this general subject. 
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a depressant to be classed with the narcotic drugs. The merits of pro- 
hibition can be decided for the technical man without sentimentalitv. 

But, though I may favor prohibition, my sense of fairness is aroused 
by the utterances of such men as Mr. C. B.. O'Connor, for a time Fed- 
eral Prohibition Director of New York, who is reported to have said, 
in answer to a protest by manufacturers regarding the reluctance of his 
office to approve ^ permits to secure alcohol for use in their legitimate 
industrial operations, "Industrial alcohol be damned; you know it’s 
all booze.’’ 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
stated before the Judiciary Committee on May 20, 1921, “Tf it comes to 
a point where it must be a choice between medicaments for medical 
preparations and the enforcement of the law, I think we must choose 
law enforcement." Dr. Whitaker quite rightly brands this "do-or-die 
fanaticism." 

Had it not been for the then Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Daniel C. Roper, the prohibition act would not have contained Title III 
relative to industrial alcohol. The bill for enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth. Amendment as presented to the Judiciary Committee by Mr, 
Wheeler, consisted only of Titles I and II. Such prejudice and igno- 
rance or both is frequently typical of the leadership of reform move- 
ments, and makes thinking men slow to approve social experiments 
much of the impulse of which is sentimental or emotional. The need 
for education is clear, in order that public opinion shall be molded on a 
basis of fact. 

Alcohol Production in the United States. 

Detailed statistics of the production of alcohol in the United States 
are to be found in the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The essential figures are presented in Tables LXX and 
LXXI. 

TABLE LXX 

PRODUcnaN" OF Denatuhed Alcohol iit the United States 

* 

(Quantities are given in U S. Gallons) 


Fiscal Years ^ 

Denaturing 

W arehouses 

Completely 

Denatured 

Specially 

Denatured 

Total 

1907 

8 

1.397,861 

38241s 

1,780,276 

1908 

12 

1,812,122 

1,509429 

3,321,451 

1909 

12 

2,370,839 

2,185,579 

4,556418 

1910 

12 

3,076,924 

3,002,102 

6,079,027 

1911 

14 

3»374 ,oi 9 

3,507,109 

6,881,129 

1912 

14 

4, 161,268 

3.933446 

8,094.51s 

1913 '•••• 

21 

5,233,240 

4,608417 

9,831,65s 

1914 

25 

5,213,129 

5,191,846 

10,404,97s 

1915 

23 

5,386,646 

8,599321 

13.976,468 

1916 ..... 

33 

7,871,952 

38,8 c^,iS 3 

46,679,106 

1917 

44 

10,508,919 

• 45.170,678 

55,679.597 

1918 

49 

10,328,454 

39,834.561 

50,163,016 

1919 

45 

9,976.721 

28,294419 

38,270,940 

1920 

52 

13,528,402 

15,307,947 

27,836450 


♦^Fiscal years end June ^oth. 
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Steady growth is shown from 1907 to 1916 when the war demands 
caused a tremendous but temporary increase. 

TABLE LXXI 


Production of Taxable Alcohol in the United States 


Fiscal Years Ending June 30th 

Production 

U. S. Gallons of 95% Alcohol 

1910 

82,100,000 

1915 

69,600,000 

1916 

131,000,000 

1917 

146,000,000 

1918 

91,400,000 

1919 

52,100,000 

1920 

52,500,000 


The largest quantity of 95 per cent alcohol produced in this country 
was 202,000,000 gallons in 1917. The total production in the years 
ending June 30, 1920, was 81,000,000 gallons. Nearly all of the 1920 
alcohol was made from molasses. The Commissioner reports that 
1,374,428 bushels of grains were used in 1920, and 132,460,019 gallons 
of molasses. Louisiana leads in alcohol production, Illinois is second, 
and Maryland third. 

The 202,000,000 gallons of alcohol produced in 1917 is not quite 
4.5 per cent of the gasoline consumed in this country in 1921. The 
1920 production of alcohol is only 1.8 per cent of the 1921 gasoline 
consumption. These figures serve to give one the necessary perspective 
for a discussion of alcohol as a motor fuel. The present production of 
alcohol is a drop in the bucket, sufficient, it is true, to make a very 
good business for a few corporations, but as the source of important 
quantities of motor fuel it is scarcely worthy of mention. 

Can alcohol be produced in. quantities sufficient to supply 10, 15, 20, 
or 30 per cent of this country’s present motor-fuel requirements? 
This is the real question. The answer lies in a consideration of the 
availability of raw materials from which alcohol can be made. Tech- 
nology is a small factor, except in the production of alcohol from wood. 
Here there is a real opportunity for chemical engineering development. 

'**niinology in the Alcohol Industry. 

•-verier of the literature on alcohol, who is unfamiliar with its 
juage, may err through a misunderstanding of terms. It is 
high time that the industry and the Revenue Department discard the 
boozc busincss and start to talk language that is definite 
B’lr all. Let gallons be U. S. gallons, and not "'proof” 
nd let strength be expressed in per cent by volume 
s so much "over-proof.” Let the manufacturing 
lied "plants” and not "distilleries.” The effect 
.ry. However, terms appear in the literature and 
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U. S. Proof Spirit ^ is a mixture of ethyl alcohol and water that 
contains 50 per cent by volume of alcohol of a specific gravity of 
0.7939 at 60° F. referred to the maximum density of water as unity. 
Hence, twice the volume percentage of alcohol in any mixture with 
water gives the proof. Thus 95 per cent alcohol by' volume is 190 
proof. 

The U. S. Wine gallon is the same as the U. S. Standard gallon 
of 231 cu. in. 

The U. S. Taxable gallon is the proof gallon, or the wine gallon 
when the spirit is under proof. 

The barrel referred to in writings on the alcohol industry is one of 
SO gallons, each of 231 cu. in., in place of the 42 gallon barrel of the 
petroleum industry. 

British proof spirit is defined by law as spirit that at 51® F. weighs 


The temperature of the water is not 

F. 


12 

— as much as distilled water. 

given. Presumably it is assumed to be 51° F. The specific gravity 

r;i°F. 60*" F 

of British proof spirit at ^ - o p is 0.92308, and at |^ ■ 0.91976. 

It contains 49.28 per cent alcohol by weight or 57.1 per cent by volume. 
It should also be recalled that the British gallon is 277.418 cu. in., or 
1.20094 U. S. gallons. 

In the United States, Great Britain, and France it is customary to 
talk about the strength of alcohol in terms of per cent by volume. In 
Germany strength is expressed in per cent by weight. 


The Production o£ Alcohol by Fermentation. 

The alcohol of commerce is nearly all produced by the fermentation 
of sugars with the aid of the enzymes of yeast. The sugar may be 
present in the raw material, as when molasses or beet juice is used, 
or it may be formed by hydrolysis, as when starchy or cellulosic 
materials are used. It is out of the question for me to attempt to 
go into the subject of alcoholic fermentation in detail. The larger 
works on alcohol and on fermentation must be consulted by the 
reader. 

Enzymes are nitrogenous substances of high molecular weight that 
act as specific catalysts. The amylolytic or diastatic enzymes catalyze 
the hydrolysis of starches, the lipolytic the hydrolysis of fats, and the 
proteol3dic the hydrolysis of proteins. Invertase and maltase hydrolyze 
sucrose and maltose re^ectively. Among the oxidases, zymase, the 
enzyme that aids the conversion of the hexose su^rs glucose and 
fructose into alcohol and carbon dioxide, is the most important. 

Enzymes in general are colloid substances. When dry they may be 
heated to temperatures of 100 to 125"* C. without destroying their cata- 
lytic properties, but in aqueous solutions temperature of & to 90 C. 
only are required to destroy their activity, lire enzymes, as might be 

‘Revised Statutes, Sec. 3249. 
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expected, function to best advantage at temperatures near those 
of their normal environment. Temperatures between 25 and 30° C. 
are those used in the manufacture of alcohol. The reactions of 
fermentation are oxidations, and evolve heati For this reason cooling 
means must be provided in fermenting tanks in order that the desired 
temperature can be maintained. 

The most unfortunate thing about fermentation is the waste of 
almost one-half of the raw material through conversion into carbon 
dioxide. The equation representing the alcoholic fermentation of a 
hexose sugar may be written. 


Fermentation 

: > 2C2H,0H + 2 CO 2 

180 92 88 

The theoretical yield from a hexose sugar is 51.1 per cent, from cane 
sugar or maltose 53.8 per cent, and from starch 56.8 per cent. The 
J yield in practice should be over 85 per cent of theory, 

t The change of the sugars into alcohol and carbon dioxide is, unfor- 

I tunately, only one of several reactions that occur during fermentation. 

I Glycerol, fusel oil composed of higher alcohols, and succinic and pyruvic 

j acids are produced in moderate quantity. Smaller amounts of formic, 

I acetic, propionic, butyric, and lactic acids, aldehydes, and esters are also 

[ formed. The fusel oil comes from the decomposition of amino-acids, 

j The yeasts are uni-cellular vegetable organisms belonging to the 

i genus Saccharomyces. They contain no chlorophyll and therefore, like 

other fungi, cannot live on the carbon in carbon dioxide as the plants 
do. In fact they manufacture this gas at the same time that they 
absorb oxygen. The yeasts that are cultivated are varieties of the 
species Saccharomyces ceverisiae. Each fermentologist and plant 
manager cultivates a pet yeast of his own. This is always the best 
yeast in the world if one may believe the enthusiastic stories told 
about it. 

Since yeast cannot assimilate carbon dioxide it must be provided 
with suitable nutrients in order that it shall grow and reproduce. Malt 
wort containing carbohydrates, phosphates, assimilable nitrogen com- 
pounds, and salts of potassium, calcium and magnesium has been found 
to be a satisfactory food for yeast. 

To avoid the loss of sugar attendant upon the growth and catalytic 
effect of wild yeasts, molds, and bacteria, it is a common practice to 
make the saccharine liquid slightly acid sulfuric acid before : 

fermentation. The concentration of sugar is adjusted by dilution to 
such a point that the concentration of the alcohol formed during the 
earlier stages of the fermentation will not become great enough to stop 1; 

the fermentation. The concentration of alcohol in the ‘1)eer” from the 
fermenters is 9 to 12 per cent by volume. 

Fermenter rooms should be well ventilated, supplied with filtered or 
washed air, and lighted by w^ak diffused light. Cleanliness is essential 
to obtaining the best restdts. 
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The Manufacture of Alcohol from Cane-molasses. 

The cheapest and most easily handled raw material for the manu- 
facture of alcohol in the United States is cane-molasses. The sugar 
content of cane-molasses varies from 52 to 58 per cent when calculated 
as dextrose, and averages about 53 per cent for Cuban molasses. Each 
gallon of this molasses yields about 0.425 gallons of 05 per cent 
alcohol. 

Cuban and Porto Rican molasses is shipped to deep-water points 
by rail or by ligliter, and is then conveyed to the United States by 
tank-ship. The important alcohol plants, except those in Illinois, are 
located at Gulf or Eastern ports. The cost of a gallon of cane-molasses 
laid down at New York or Baltimore was normally 4 J 4 - 5/4 cents. 
Five cents is probably an average figure. The cost of the raw material 
for one gallon of 95 per cent alcohol is thus 11.75 cents. To this must 
be added the cost of yeast, malt, sulfuric acid, steam, water, labor, 
superintendence, plant overhead, revenue, red-tape, interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation, and obsolescence. Before the war the cost of a 
gallon of 95 per cent alcohol was between 18 cents and 20 cents. At 
this time, on account of the higher price level for labor and commodities 
other than raw materials, it is probably 24 to 26 cents in a favorably 
situated and well managed plant. 

Molasses from which alcohol is to be made requires no special 
treatment other than dilution in the proportion of i volume of molasses 
to 4 volumes of water, and slight acidification with sulfuric acid. The 
yeast, and yeast food in the shape of a malt infusion, are added, and 
the fermentation starts. Prior to the war the law specified that the 
fermentation vats could be charged only once in 72 hours. This led 
to the erroneous impression that this length of time was required. 
The rate of fermentation is independent of the concentration of sugar, 
but dependent on the concentration of yeast or the enzymes therefrom, 
and on the temperature. Temperatures of 75 to 80° F. are most favor- 
able. During the war the restrictions on the use of the fermenting 
vats were removed, and the new regulations do not include any restric- 
tion. The time required is 30 to 40 hours. 

The fermented mixture is pumped to the "‘beer’* stills. If the 
“beer” is neutral these may be steel stills similar to those known to 
the Eastern oil-refiner as "'cheese-box” stills. The largest stills of this 
type with which I am familiar are of 60,000 gallons capacity. “Beer” 
stills are usually operated intermittently. The vapors pass up through 
a dephlegmator or partial condenser, and then to a condenser. The 
“beer”-still serves to separate the alcohol from most of the water and 
organic matter whether dissolved or suspended. The product of the 
beer-still contains 45 to 50 per cent of alcohol by volume along with 
aldehydes, fusel oil, and smaller amounts of other volatil organic im- 
purities. It is referred to as “low-wine.” The residue from the 
"beer”-still is known as ""slop,” and its disposal constitutes one of the 
real problems that the alcohol manufacturer faces. The material may 
be evaporated, calcined, and the potash recovered. Other methods, 
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such as that of M. C. Whitaker ® in which hydrofluosilicic acid is added, 
have been used. Decolorizing carbons are also produced from the 
slop. It is probably true at present that the alcohol manufacturer 
should feel well satisfied if any revenue derived from the slop is suf- 
ficient to pay the expense of disposal of the material. Further research 
work may quite change the story. 

The ''low- wines’" are rectified to produce 95 per cent alcohol. Both 
batch and continuous stills are used to separate the alcohol from the 
water and impurities. The principles of the separation are essentially 
those of the separation of a binary liquid system showing a maximum 
on the vapor pressure curve. Reference should be made to Chapter V 
in this connection. 

The first runnings from a batch-still contain volatil aldehydic and 
acidic impurities, and the last portion of the distillate contains the 
higher alcohols that compose the fusel-oil. Alcohol as thus made still 
contains small amounts of many impurities, that for some purix)ses 
should be, but seldom are, removed. Fuel alcohol is sufficiently pure 
when rectified in the ordinary manner. 

References to several articles of interest in connection with the 
manufacture of alcohol from molasses are given herewith, and in the 
bibliography at the end of the chapter. 


Sources of Fuel Alcohol. 

I have already pointed out that the real problem in the production 
of alcohol for use as a motor-fuel lies not in technology, but in finding 
a sufficient quantity of suitable raw material. In considering each ma- 
terial it is essential to keep in mind that it must be available in quantity 
at all times. Fruit of several kinds, for example, might be considered 
a suitable material from which to make alcohol. But it would be avail- 
able for only a few weeks in years of crop abundance. A profitable 
business could not be built with so uncertain a source of raw material. 

In passing it is interesting to note the materials currently used in 
the imjxirtant alcohol producing countries. The United States uses 
molasses almost entirely, although some corn is used in the Middle- 
West. Prior to the war Germany produced 100^000,000 gallons of 
alcohol annually, of which more tlmn two-thirds was made from pota- 
toes, one-sixth from grains, and the balance from molasses, fruits, and 
miscellaneous materials. F'rance produced 70,000,000 gallons of alcohol 

®U. S. Patent 1,376,662, May 3, 1921, ‘Trocess of Obtaining Alcohol and 
I*otassium Compounds,” 

•Owen, W. L., ”YieId of Alcohol from Molasses from Different Sources.” 
(Costs are also given.) Sugar, 16 (I9i4)» 2^-2. Herriot, T. IL P., ^Molasses 
as a Source of Alcohol.” J, Soc, Chem, Ind., 34 ( 1915 ), 336-40. Foster, J. P., 
‘‘Industrial Alcohol from Molasses.” Int Sugar J., 2r (1919), 75. Little, A. 
D. Inc., “Molasses.” A bibliography of several hundred titles. (1920.) Anon., 
“Motor Fuel from Waste Molasses.” Sugar, June, 1920, 335-7. Child, J. F,, 
“Motor Alcohol from Molasses.” Louisiana Flanter, 64 (192a), 3B1-2. I>eni- 
ing, E. W., “Production of Alcohol on Sugar Estates.” Lcmisiana Planter, 66 
(l^), «i. 
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in 1913 of which two-thirds, approximately, was made from sugar 
beets, and the rest from molasses, grains, and fruits. In the British 
Isles grain and molasses are largely used, in Russia potatoes and rye. 

In the following paragraphs I shall briefly discuss the several raw 
materials that have been suggested from time to time as possible sources 
of fuel alcohol. 

Cane-molasses. 

The world’s production of sugar has in late years approximated 
40,000,000,000 lbs. Of this total cane sugar approximately is con- 
sumed in the United States. 

It will never be possible for the alcohol manufacturers in this coun- 
try to control the molasses from all of this sugar. In fact, it would 
take very energetic management to control the molasses from Yz of the 
total cane sugar, but for the sake of the calculation let us assume that 
the molasses from 8,000,000,000 pounds of cane sugar would be avail- 
able for use. The average yield of sugar from cane is 10 per cent. 
Hence to obtain 8 billion pounds of sugar it would be necessary to 
handle 80 billion pounds or 40,000,000 tons of cane. The yield of 
molasses varies from four to six gallons per ton of cane crushed. 
Assuming an average yield of five gallons molasses per ton of cane the 
total available quantity of molasses would be 200,000,000 gallons. 
From this molasses 85,000,000 gallons of 95 per cent alcohol would be 
made. This is less than 4.5 per cent of the present motor fuel require- 
ment of the country, and is roughly equal to the largest quantity of 
alcohol produced in any year in this country from all raw materials. 
The inevitable conclusion is that cane-molasses will not be available in 
sufficient quantity to greatly increase the supply of motor fuel. 

Beet-molasses. 

Beet-molasses contains from 48 to 53 per cent of sucrose, averaging 
about 50 per cent. The theoretical yield of 95 per cent alcohol is o.5c^ 
gallons per gallon of molasses. The yield in practice is about 0.4 
gallon of 95 per cent alcohol per gallon of molasses. 

Normally the molasses obtained in beet-sugar manufacture is treated 
by the Steffens process for recovery of 80 to 90 per cent of the sucrose 
contained therein. However, some plants sell or use the molasses as a 
stock-feed. The Steffens -plant is looked on as a necessary evil by the 
beet-mill manager, and it is entirely probable that some manufacturers 
would be willing to sell the molasses at a price that might not equal the 
return from the Steffens plant. At 5 cents per gallon the beet sugar 
manufacturer would be netting a dear profit of i cmt per pound for 
each pound of sugar that he could recover by running the Steffens 
plant. However, it is probable that buyers for fading purposes will 
be able to outbid the alcohol manufacturer and that between this com- 
petition and the Steffens process there will be Ettle beet-molasses used 
in making fuel-alcohol. The Western Industrie Comi^ny of Agnew, 
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California, is the only concern, to my knowledge, that makes alcohol 
from beet-molasses in the United States. 

Corn, 

Corn contains an average of 63 to 65 per cent of starch, 2.0 per cent 
sugars, and 5.0 per cent pentosans. However, the better grades of 
corn cannot be used for alcohol manufacture because of their greater 
value for feed and food. The poorer grades contain not over 65 per 
cent of total carbohydrate substances. The yield of alcohol in practice 
is 95 gallons of 95 per cent alcohol per 2000 lbs. of corn. This is 
equivalent to 2.65 gallons per bushel, and is about 90 per cent of the 
theoretical yield. 

The price of corn f .o.b. works at Peoria, Illinois, was 40 to 45 cents 
per bushel over a period of years before the war. The present price 
level of raw materials in general is 25 to 30 per cent above that of 1913. 
However, economists tell us that we have entered a new economic cycle 
in which falling prices may be expected for twenty or thirty years, 
although the broad tendency will be influenced by the periodic shorter 
cycles of prosperity and depression. Therefore, prices of 40 to 50 cents 
per bushel may perhaps be considered reasonable, and used as the basis 
of calculations. The raw material cost for the production of one gallon 
of 95 per cent alcohol from corn at 50 cents per .bushel is 18.9 cents. 
This compares to 12.2 cents from cane-molasses at 5 cents per gallon 
f.o.b. alcohol plant. 

If any of the grains are to be used for alcohol manufacture in this 
country corn will be the one. It is, therefore, of interest to inquire 
as to how much corn would be required and how much land necessarily 
devoted to the culture of enough of this grain to add substantially to 
the supply of motor-fuel. Assume that 1,500,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
could be made from 567,000,000 bushels of corn. If thirty bushels is 
taken as an average yield per acre it would require 18,900,000 acres 
to grow the corn necessary to produce this quantity of alcohol. This 
in only about 3 per cent of the total improved farm land in this country, 
and it may appear, therefore, that the production of corn for the 
manufacture of alcohol in large quantities is entirely possible. How- 
ever, this conclusion must not be too hastily reached. A price of 
50 cents per bushel for corn can hardly be regarded as attractive to the 
farmer, and yet the price must be such as to interest him if the grain 
is to be produced. This may be remedied in part by higher prices for 
motor- fuel, thus allowing of the payment of a better price for corn. 
It is quite out of the question to consider corn grown for food and 
feed, and that grown for alcohol manufacture, separately. Hot only 
is the demand for food- and feed-stuff s of the United States to be 
reckoned with, but that of the entire world must be considered. The 
balancing of the economic forces might be favorable to the alcohol 
manufacturer for several years, when suddenly conditions would be 
reversed through crop failure. It is very difficult, indeed, to |Hcture a 
stable alcohol industry based on a raw material for which there is sure 
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to be a prior demand at times. A further factor must also be taken 
into account Corn grows to best advantage in this country in a fairly 
restricted area known as the corn-belt. Here climatic conditions are 
most favorable. While 3 per cent of the improved acreage of the 
country may seem a reasonable area to devote to increasing the com 
crop, the 3 per cent must in truth be mainly within the corn-belt. The 
farm land of Illinois, Iowa, and Eastern Kansas is the most valuable 
that is devoted to the growing of cereals. So, although on superficial 
inquiry it may seem entirely possible to grow the necessary com, further 
study of the problems suggests complicating factors. The balancing 
of the forces is not easy to foresee, but in my opinion only a gradual 
increase in alcohol production from corn can be expected. Possibly 
200,000,000 gallons may be so made annually, ten to twenty years hence. 

Potatoes. 

Although potatoes have been the source of the larger part of the 
fuel-alcohol made in Germany, there appears to be little chance that 
they will be an important raw material in this country. Potatoes aver- 
age about 19 per cent starch. The theoretical yield is 1.72 gallons of 
95 per cent alcohol per 100 pounds of potatoes, but the average 3deld 
in practice is only 1.3 gallons. This is equivalent to 26 gallons of 
95 per cent alcohol per ton, or 0.78 gallons per bushel. With potatoes 
at 25 cents per bushel the cost of the raw material for i gallon of 
alcohol is 32 cents. Even with potato culls at 15 ceiits per bushel the 
cost of the raw material is 19.2 cents. Potato alcohol, therefore, seems 
quite out of the question in this country. The use of potatoes in Ger- 
many is in part the result of Governmental aid in the form of pre- 
miums paid on potato alcohol, and in part of the peculiar industrial 
organization of the alcohol- industry in that country. The average 
yield of potatoes per acre in Germany in 1913 was 235 bushels as com- 
pared to 90.4 in the United States in the same year. 

Sweet Potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes contain an average of 22 per cent starch and 6 per 
cent sugars, and will yield about 35 gallons of 95 per cent alcohol per 
ton. The use of sweet potatoes as a raw material for alcohol manu- 
facture in this country appears improbable. 

Sugar BeetsJ 

The average sucrose content of sugar beets is 15 per cent. The 
theoretical yidd of 95 per cent yield is 25.7 ^lons of 95 per cent 
alcohol per ton. The average yield in practice is 18.5 gallons per ton 
of beets. Under pre-war conchtion $5.50 per ton was a fair average 

Moorhouse, L. A., and Nuckols, "Cost of Produdng Sugar Beets in Utah 
and Idaho, 1918-1919.” U. S. Dept A^., BulL 963, Sqpt, 1921. Townsend, 
C. O., "Sugar Beet Growing Under Hnnud Conditions.” 11 . S. Dept Agr., Far, 
Bull. $68, 1920. Beet Crop Estimate, U. S. Dept Agr., 1919. 
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price for beets. The raw material cost on this bases for i gallon of 
95 per cent alcohol is 29.8 cents. The use of beets in alcohol manu- 
facture would be unsatisfactory on account of the short season in which 
the crop would needs be handled. The “campaign’’ in the average 
beet-sugar mill is three months — October, November, and December. 
If the beets become soft the extraction of the sugar by diffusion is 
difficult and expensive. All things considered I am of the opinion 
that alcohol will not soon be produced in large quantity from beets. 

Artichokes. 

The Jerusalem artichoke tuber contains 16 to 18 per cent of ferment- 
able carbohydrates mainly in the form of levulose and inulin. The inulin 
is readily converted into levulose by boiling under pressure. The yield 

95 cent alcohol per ton of tubers is about 22 gallons. The 
Department of Agriculture states that artichokes keep well and deserve 
attention as a possible source of alcohol.® 

Cassava. 

The cassava is a semi-woody shrub that grows to a height of 5 to 8 
ft., and that develops tubers a foot or two long that weigh 8 to 10 lbs. 
The tubers are of a brownish yellow color, and contain a poisonous juice. 
Upon heating, the juice evolves hydrocyanic acid. There are two species 
of cassava, the bitter (Manihot utilissima) and the sweet (M. aipi). 
The former is cultivated in South America and the West Indies for 
the production of cassava flour and the tapioca of commerce. If 28 per 
cent of the root is assumed to be fermentable, a ton of roots should 
produce 39 gallons of 95 per cent alcohol.® At $9.75 per ton of tubers 
the cost of the raw material for a gallon of alcohol would be about 
25 cents. The cassava may be worthy of study. 

A number of tropical or sub-tropical materials have been suggestfsd 
as possible sources of alcohol. Among these may be mentioned the 
Zamia Palm (Macruzamia) of Australia, New South Wales, and 
Queensland, and the Grass-tree (Genus Xanthorrhoea) of Australia. 
For a, discussion of these reference should be made to Bull. 20 of the 
Institute of Science and Industry of Australia, pp. 32-6. The Nipa- 
palm grows abundantly over large tracts in the Philippine Archipelago. 
It has been estimated that 50 million gallons of alcohol could be pro- 
duced annually from this source. The flowers of th# Mahua tree 
(Bassia Latifolia) are available in large quantities in Hyderabad accord- 
ing to the Nizam of Hyderabad.^® The sun-dried flowers contain 60 
per omt of fermentable sugars, and can be collected and^ baled for 
$7.25 per ton. The theoretical yield of 95 per cent alcohol is about 93 
gallons per ton of flowers. If the practical yitld were 80 per cent of 
this raw material cost would be roughly 10 cents per gallon. 

*U. S. Dept Agr., Bull 429, 18. 

* Bull 20, Inst. Sci. & Ind. of Australia, 30-1. 

"B. Redwood, Chem, Age, i 
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Trade wastes may be available in some localities. An example of 
this is corn-cannery waste, that may amount to 40 per cent of the weight 
of corn brought to the cannery (not counting the husks that are nearly 
one-third of the weight of the corn). Ten gallons of alcohol can be 
made from this waste for every ton of corn brought to the cannery. 
This is equivalent to about 27 gallons of alcohol per ton of waste 
excluding husks. 

Most of these miscellaneous sources of alcohol should be disregarded 
in considering large scale alcohol production over the next decade or 
two. It is entirely possible that the tropical regions with their abun- 
dant sunshine, warmth, and moisture are the proper place for the 
growth of vegetation to yield carbohydrates or celluloses in quantity. 
This matter should be carefully studied, as in it may lie the solution of 
the fuel problem. 

Sulfite Liquor as a Source of Alcohol.^^ 

In the manufacture of sulfite paper-pulp a waste liquor tliat contains 
sugars is obtained from the digesters. These are fermentable, and 
alcohol can be produced therefrom. There are two pulp mills in this 
country making alcohol in this way, although it is problematical whether 
this is an economical procedure. 

According to R. H. McKee the usual procedure is to heat the 
sulfite liquor with lime sludge, filter off the precipitate of calcium sulfate 
and sulfite, and ferment the neutral liquor. The alcohol so produced 
contains up to 3 per cent of methyl alcohol and is purified with diffi-* 
culty. 

A process has been developed by Dr. McKee in which air is bubbled 
through the liquor to counteract the reducing action of the sulfur 
dioxide. The process is in use at the plant of the Hammermill Paper 
Company at Erie, Pa. The hot sulfite liquor (1400 to 2000 gallons per 
ton of pulp) is boiled in a preliminary treatment tank for about 5 hours, 
during which time air is bubbled through the liquor. The material is 
then cooled to 29° C., when it is run to the fermentation tanks. Yeast 
and yeast foods such as ammonium sulfate and calcium acid phosphate 
are added, and the liquor fermented. The cost of one gallon of 95 per 
cent alcohol varies from 18 to 30 cents depending on the glucose content 
of the waste liquor. The yield of alcohol averages 18 gallons p^r ton 
of paper-pulp. There are 95 mills in the United States producing a 
total of 1,500,000 tons of sulfite pulp annually. If all of these should 
make alcohol the quantity produced each year would be 27,(XX),ooo 
gallons. 

Miscellaneous Materials Yielding Carbohydrates. 

Wheat, barley, rye, and other grains can hardly be considered as 
sources of fuel-alcohol in the United States. Their value for food and 
feed' is too great. 

See Bibliography by A. D. Little, Inc. (1919)* Shenard & Blanco, Paper, 
July 2, 1919* 
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Apples, peaches, apricots, pears, grapes and other fruits may be 
available in such abundance in occasional instances that no market is 
to be found. In such event they could be used in the manufacture of 
alcohol. These occurrences are so rare that it is unthinkable that an 
industry could ever be dependent on raw material of this nature and 
still succeed. 

According to information in Farmers Bulletin 42(^ of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture the sugar content of the common fruits is 
as follows : 


j 

Kind of Fruit 

Average Per Cent of Total Sugars 
Calculated as Dextrose 

Apple 

12.2 

Banana . 

13.8 

15.0 

5.4 

7.6 

10.0 

Grape 

Orange 

Peach 

Pear 

Pineapple 

1 1.7 

2.0 

TT omatn 

V^ater melon .- 

2.S 


Ethylene as a Source of Alcohol. 


Ethylene and propylene are olefins that are always present in gases 
formed when hydrocarbons are thermally decomposed. Pressure-still 
gas, vapor-phase cracking plant gas, coal gas, and coke-oven gas, all 
contain ethylene and propylene. The knowledge that ethyl and propyl 
alcohols could be made from these gases is very old, indeed. In 1827 
Henry Hennell communicated to the Royal Society that he had identified 
''sulphovinic’^ acid in sulfuric acid that absorbed 5 per cent its weight 
of ethylene and had been given to him by Faraday. Berthelot in 1854 
made ethyl alcohol from ethyl sulfuric acid. These observations and 
others that followed them have not been utilized commercially until 
recently because the demand for alcohol was not sufficiently urgent. 
The development of pressure-still cracking and vapor-phase cracking 
has resulted in the production of large quantities of by-product gas 
containing ethylene and propylene. Pressure-still gas contains about 
10 per cent of olefins. Vapor-phase cracking plant gas may contain as 
much as 40 to 45 per cent of these gases. 

A small plant was built by C. Ellis near the Bayway plant of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and in wh^ch pressure-still 
gases were treated for the production of isopropyl alcohol. Ellis has 
described the operations and the information given here is taken from 
his article.^® 

The gas from the Burton stills is available at 90 pounds pressure, 
and has the following composition : 

^Chem. Met Eng., 23 (1920), 1230. Pet Mag., Jan., 1921, 40-41, i 5 < 5 - 8 . 
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Kthylene 

TTyrlrngpii 



The hydrogen sulfide must be removed since it reacts with the sulfuric 
acid causing dilution of the acid, precipitation of sulfur, and formation 
of SO2, and because bad-odored compounds are formed that make the 
alcohol hard to refine. Ellis does not state how the hydrogen sulfide 
is removed. The process used at Skinningrove in Great Britain con- 
sists in passing the gas through washers containing SOo in solution. 
The SO2 is washed from the purified gas by water.^^ The purified gas 
is then brought into contact with sulfuric acid of 1.8 sp. gr. (about 
87 per cent H2SO4) in batch absorbers or in towers. If the tem- 
^ perature rises above 20^ C. polymerization of the olefins occurs. Hence 

i , a refrigeration plant is required to control the temperature in the 

i absorbers. The specific gravity of the acid containing the alkyl esters 

I is about 1.4, and the increase in volume resulting from the formation 

I of esters, alcohols, and polymers, is about 80 per cent. Several hours 

I are required to saturate the acid with olefins in a batch absorber. The 

J product, a brown syrupy mixture, is mixed with several volumes of 

I water. Oils and alcohols not soluble in water are separated, and the 

I diluted acid solution is distilled in a lead-lined still. A crude 20 per 

I cent isopropyl alcohol is then made, which is concentrated by distilla- 

I tion. The dilute sulfuric acid is concentrated and used again. The 

I plant at Bayway has been taken over and enlarged by the Standard Oil 

I Company of New Jersey. The isopropyl alcohol is sold under the 

name of ''petrohoL” 

Ellis comments unfavorably on the manufacture of ethyl alcohol 
from ethylene. Strong sulfuric acid and high temperatures are required. 
Under these conditions polymerization, carbonization, and other diffi- 
culties are encountered. 

C. F. Tidman, in the article already referred to, describes the manu- 
facture of ethyl alcohol from coke-oven gas containing less than 2 per 
cent of ethylene. Temperatures between 60° C. and 80° C. are found 
to be the best. Sulfuric acid of 95.4 per cent strength is us^. The 
absorption product contains free ethyl alcohol, sulfuric acid, ethyl 
hydrogen sulfate, and diethylsulfate. The free alcohol is sometimes as 
much as 50 per cent the total yield. Before distillation the acid is 
reduced to 64 per cent H2SO4 content. A vacuum of 26 j 4 in. is used 
during the distillation. The initial temperature is about 94° C. and 
1 the final only 146® C., no frothing occurs, and the acid, freed from 

I alcohol, contains 80 per cent H2SO4. The distillate produced contains 

I about 15 per cent alcohol. About 1.6 gallons of 95 per cent alcohol 

is made per ton of coal carbonized. 

Tidman, C. F., “The Manufacture of Alcohol from Coke Oven Gas.*' 
L Soc. Chem. Ind., 40 (1921), 86 T-^T. 
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As the situation stands today it appears that the production of iso- 
propyl alcohol is a feasible commercial operation, while that of ethyl 
alcohol is problematical. The broader use of cracking processes may 
ultimately lead to the manufacture of both alcohols, but even so, the 
quantity of alcohol that could be so made would be no more than a 
substantial addition to the fuel supply. One hundred million gallons 
might be produced if the matter were energetically pushed. Further 
references to articles on this subject are given herewith.^^ 

Acetylene as a Source o£ Alcohol. 

A process has been developed in Switzerland for the making of 
alcohol from lime and coke. Calcium carbide is first produced and this 
is hydrolyzed with water to produce acetylene. From acetylene it is 
possible to make alcohol in either of two ways. The acetylene may be 
catalytically reduced with hydrogen to make ethylene, and this in turn 
converted into alcohol ; or the acetylene may be hydrolyzed to acetalde- 
hyde and this catalytically reduced to ethyl alcohol. The latter method 
is the one that is followed. With calcium carbide costing $30 per ton, 
as it does at Niagara Falls where power costs $16 per horse power 
year, the cost of the raw material (calcium carbide) for alcohol would 
approximate 15 cents per gallon of 95 per cent alcohol. 

There is apparently little advantage over grain in so far as cost 
of raw material is concerned. The main interest in the method lies 
in the fact that the raw materials consumed are well nigh inexhaustible, 
and that, given reasonably cheap power, this method can compete with 
other methods. Power is not to be had in unlimited quantity, but there 
are localities in this country where large developments of reasonably 
cheap power are possible. 

One concern in Canada, The Canadian Electro Products Company 
of Shawinigan Falls, is in a position to make alcohol in this way. 
They produce carbide and acetaldehyde. So far as I am aware they 
have been making all of their acetaldehyde into acetic acid, but at any 
time that it should seem wise to do so they are in a position to make 
alcohol. 

An extensive development of this method of producing alcohol I 
regard as unlikely so far as the immediate future is concerned in this 
country. But it is easily within the range of future possibility. 

Alcohol from Wood, 

The manufacture of ethyl alcohol from wood and other cellulosic 
and lignocellulosic materials has engaged the attention of chemists for 
more Sian a century. Yet, today, only two plants are considered com- 

**Curme, Jr., Geo. O., Chem, Met Eng., 25 907-a 957-59, 999-iooo, 

1049-50. Am (U)nd.), 4 (1921), 440-3- Plant and Sidgwick, 

/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 40 092%), 14-18T. deLoisy, E., C. r., 170 (1920), 50-3. 
Bury, E., Ollander, O., Gas /.. 14S (1919), 71^21. Chem. Tr. 66 (1919), 36-7* 
Bttry, E., Gas WM., 75 (1920), 23-5- Gas 151 449-50. 

"Kent, W. P., Commerce Keports, 1917, 102, 426. 
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mercially successful, and the success of these in the competitive market 
of the moment is questionable. One of these plants, with a capacity 
of 2500 gallons of alcohol daily, is operated by the duPont Company at 
Georgetown, South Carolina, the other with a daily capacity of 2000 
gallons is located’ at Fullerton, Louisiana. 

The manufacture of alcohol from wood depends on the hydrolysis 
of part of the cellulose, by means of dilute acid under about 60 lbs. 
steam pressure, to a mixture of pentose and hexose sugars. The latter 
are then fermented to alcohol. In practice 12 to 20 gallons of 95 per 
cent alcohol are obtained per ton of wood, although in the laboratory 
yields of 35 to 40 gallons per ton of wood have been obtained. Some 
woods yield much more alcohol than others. 

Were it not for the fact that the manufacture of alcohol from wood 
has been made the subject of a recent Government Bulletin, written 
by Dr. Kressmann, I should feel constrained to review the subject in 
some detail. The importance of developing an industry that produces 
alcohol from wood cannot be overestimated. 

Dr. Kressmann compares the several methods that have been tried, 
discusses the availability of the raw-material, the costs, investigational 
work, fermentation, and by-products, and gives a list of the important 
patents and technical articles dealing with the subject. The reader is 
referred to this valuable one-hundred page bulletin. 

I have long been of the opinion that the development of an alcohol 
industry, on a scale comparable in any sense with Ae petroleum indus- 
try, was contingent upon the use of. wood as a raw material. The 
yield of alcohol in practice is so far from the theoretically possible 
yield that it must surely be difficult for anyone of scientific bent to 
believe that great improvement cannot be made. A recent article by 
R. C. Hawley entitled “The Forests of the United States as a Source 
of Liquid Fuel Supply’' has interested me and dee^^ned my conviction 
that within a decade or two alcohol from wood will be a reality in a 
large way. Some of the salient facts of this article are reproduced in 
the accompanying tables and notes on page 502. 

Of tlus total, 4,800,000,000 cu. ft. cut for lumber are lost through 
waste in the woods and at the mills. The possible annual growth as 
shown in Table LXXII exceeds the total cut as shown in Table LXXIII 
by 1,750,000,000 cu. ft. 

If a cubic foot of wood is taken as weighing 30 lbs. and the assump- 
tion is made that each ton of wood will yield 15 gallons of 95 per cent 
ethyl alcohol, the annual output of fuel from the 11,030,000,000 cu. ft. 
of wood would be 2,482,000,000 gallons. 

' The possibilities of growing forest crops for the production of fuel- 
alcohol are shown in the following three examples. 

I. Hardwood in Connecticut.— The forests of Connecticut are of 
mixed hardwood character, the principal species bring oak, hickory, 

"XJ. S. Dept, of Agr., Bull 983, “The Manufacture of Ethyl Alcohol from 
Wood Waste.” Apr. 6, 1922. 

^J, Ind. Eng, Chenu, 13 (1921), 1059-60. 
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TABLE LXXII 


Area and Growth of Forests in the United States * 


Area Forested 

Character 

Present Annual 

Possible Annual 

Acres 

Growth, Cu. Ft. 

Growth, Cu. Ft. 

245,000,000 

8 1,000,000 

Second growth Forests. 
Waste Land on which 

5,995,000,000 

14,700,000,000 

nothing is growing or 
is likely to grow with- 
out reforestation. 

None 

4,860,000,000 



137,000,000 

Virgin Forests. 

None 

8,220,000,000 


*A 11 figures are from ‘‘Timber Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lumber Exports, 
and Concentration of Timber Ownership/’ Forest Service Report on Senate 
Resolution 31 x. 


TABLE LXXIII 


Amount of Wood Removed Annually raoM the Forests ok the U, S. 


Cut 

Cu. Ft. 


8,913)300,000 

1 0,450,000,000 

4 , 955,6 LS, 000 
1,730,000,000 


Other Pr^’^diicts 

De.stroyed by I'ire, Insects and h'ungi 

Total 4,. 

26,048,9 15, (MW) 


TABLE LXXIV 

Wood Available for Manufacture of Alcohol Without Encroaching on 
THE Supply of Other Forest Products 


Source 

Cu. Ft. 

Waste in Woods and at Milks 

Losses from Fire, Insects and Fungi (taken 

4,^0,000,000 

out in thinnings) 

Excess of Possible Growth Over Current Re- 

1,730,000,000 

quirements (taken out in thinnings) 

Intensive Growth Resulting from Better Man- 

1,750,000,000 

agement ’(taken out in thinnings) 

2,750,000,000 

Total 

11,030,000^000 


birth, maple, and ash. They cover an area of 1,500,000 acres, and are 

csipabte of producing not less ttein 67,500,000 cu. ft. per year. Onc- 
tibird of the growth could be removed each year in thinninp and con- 
verted into alcohol. At present this class of material is not utilized. 
Connecticut hardwoods are estimated to average 40 pounds to the cubic 
foot, and to yield 10 gallons of alcohol per ton of wood. On tliis iMtsis 
the 22,500,000 cu. ft. would yield 4,500,000 gallons of alcohol annually. 
TTie cost of the raw wood laid down at the plant is e.stimated at 28 cents 
per gallon of alcohol. 
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II. Short Leaf Pine in Virginia. — Short leaf pine is one of the 
Southern pines and has a commercial range of more than 150,000,000 
acres within the Southern States. It would be an excellent" tree to 
grow as a. crop for conversion entirely into liquid fuel A 25-year 
rotation shows a wood production of 208 cu. ft. per acre per vear. 
Allowing a weight of 30 pounds per cubic foot of wood, and 20 gallons 
of alcohol per ton of wood, the annual yield per acre would be over 
62 gallons. The cost of the raw wood laid down at the plant should 
not exceed 7 cents per gallon of alcohol For an annual production of 

I, 000,000 gallons of alcohol, to be maintained indefinitely, 16,129 acres 
of land would be required. Approximately, 645 acres would be cut 
clear each year. Each acre when cut clear w^ould yield 5,220 cu, ft. of 
wood, or 1,566 gallons of alcohol 

III. Douglas Fir in Western Oregon or Washington. 

West of the Cascade Mountains, in Oregon and Washington, Doug- 
las Fir is the chief commercial species and is used largely for lumber. 
Approximately r 5,400,000 acres west of the Cascades are non-agricul- 
tural lands suitable for growing Douglas Fir. 

On an 80-year rotation for lumber as the chief product, the annual 
production of these lands is estimated at over 2,000,000,000 cu. ft, of 
which 800,000,000 cu. ft. could be removed annually in thinnings. 
Allowing 30 lbs. per cu. ft. of wood, and 20 gallons of alcohol per ton 
of wood, the annual production of alcohol from wood taken out as 
thinnings would total 240,000,000 gallons. 

If it is desired to grow Douglas Fir as a crop for complete utiliza- 
tion in the manufacture of fuel-alcohol a 40-year rotation should he 
used. On the better-grade lands 275 cu. ft. of wood could be pro- 
duced per acre each year, or 82.5 gallons of alcohol. The cost of the 
wood laid down at the plant should not exceed 9 cents per gallon of 
alcohol An annual production of 1,000,000 gallons of alcohol could 
be maintained indefinitely from 12,121 acres of land. Approximately, 
303 acres would be cut clear each year, and each acre would yield 

II, 000 cu. ft. of wood or 3,300 gallons of alcohol 

While these are large operations they are not of such magnitude as 
to be impossible. 

Summary of the Future Possibilities of Fuel Alcohol. 

The value of alcohol as a fuel has been amply demonstrated. It is 
probable that it will be consumed as a component of mixed fuels. 

Alcohol can he made from a great variety of materials- At present 
and in the near future it will be produced mainly from cane-molasses. 
Corn is the next most likely starchy or sugary material Other grains 
are scarcely to be considered as sources of fuel alcohol Moderate 
quantities of propyl and ethyl alcohols may be made from the olefinic 
gases that are by-products of cracking operations. All told it is im- 
probable that more than 500,000,000 gallons of alcohol can be produced 
from all of these sources. The raw materials of , the tropi^ are not 
well enough known to enable one to judge their future possibilities with 
any accuracy. 
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Wood appears to be the most likely future raw material, and with 
the technical developments that may be confidently expected, large quan- 
tities of alcohol will be produced from this material. 
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Chapter XIII. 

Composite and Miscellaneous Motor Fuels. 

The production and distribution of composite fuels, although as yet 
a small industry, is assuming a position of increasing importance. 
War-time demands for benzene and toluene led to great expansion of 
facilities for the production of the lower-boiling aromatic hydrocarbon 
distillates, and it is only natural that a part at least of these facilities 
should now be utilized in making aromatic distillates for use as motor 
fuels. Leaders in the alcohol industry have long been cognizant of 
the probable future use of alcohol as a motor fuel. However, the 
automobile of today is equipped with carburetion devices and power- 
plant designed to use gasoline and not benzene, toluene, or alcohol as 
fuel. The logical outcome of the situation has been the development 
of composite fuels that can be used satisfactorily in present automotive 
equipment, and thus furnish an outlet for the benzene, alcohol, or other 
combustible liquid now available. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the utilization of the composite 
fuels, except in passing, but I do wish briefly to call attention to the 
general lines of development. Also, for want of a better place, I shall 
include a brief discussion of such miscellaneous materials as may be of 
some future importance as motor fuels. 

The most important group of composite fuels are those containing 
alcohol. At the moment more fuels containing benzene and other aro- 
matic distillates may be marketed, but these mixtures, while of some 
commercial importance, will never be of great importance because of 
the limited quantity of these materials available. 

Fuels composed of gasoline blended with alcohol, with aromatic 
hydrocarbons or with both possess one important advantage over gaso- 
line that might not be anticipated^ namely, their combustion is not 
attended by the fuel-knock. This subject has been studied by the 
Research Division of the General Motors Company. Some of the pre- 
liminary results are reported by T. Midgley, Jr., and T. A. Boyd.^ 
Reference should be made to the original paper for details, but a few 
of their findings can be given here. Alcohol was more effective than 
benzene, toluene, or xylene in suppressing the fuel-knock. For exam- 
ple 35 per cent by volume of alcohol was equivalent for this purpose 
to 55 per cent by volume of benzene when each was blended with 
kerosene. When the composition of the component fuels was expressed 
in terms of molecules, rather than volumetric per cents, alcohol still 
showed superiority over benzene. Xylene is more effective than toluene, 
and toluene more effective than benzene in suppressing the fuel-knock. 

Pet News, July S, 1922, 59-60, 63-64, 67-6S. 
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Composite Fuels and Patents. 


Numerous patents have been issued covering motor-fuel composi- 
tions, in this and in foreign countries. The subject has recently been dis- 
cussed by W. R. Ormandy ^ in a paper before the Institution of Petro- 
leum Technologists. To put it briefly Dr. Ormandy is of the opinion 
that many of the currently issued patents are not worth the paper they 
are printed on because the supposed disclosures have long been common 
knowledge. Patents have been granted for the admixture of sub- 
stances that every chemist knows will mix, and that every engineer 
knows will burn. He states that between the years 1900 to 1910 he tried 
all sorts of mixtures of fuels containing gasolines, kerosenes, benzene 
and other aromatic distillates, alcohol and ether, though, in his own 
words, ‘T never contemplated the possibility of taking out a patent for 
admixtures which it was perfectly obvious to anyone with an elementary 
chemical knowledge could be employed if the ingredients thereof were 
obtainable in sufficient quantity at a reasonable price. Many of the 
patents which have been referred to are certainly not inventions or 
discoveries. I assume that if one applied for a patent for the utiliza-’ 
tion of the chemical substance HgO, either alone, or in conjunction with 
small quantities of alcohol, as a beverage, that it would be rejected on 
the grounds that it was public knowledge at the time the application was 
made. It is equally public knowledge to anyone skilled in the art in 
question that such liquids as paraffin, petrol, benzol, alcohol, ether, 
acetone, will either mix in any proportion, or in restricted proportions, 
and that by admixture, for example of petrol with benzol, a certain 
amount of alcohol can be caused to dissolve in the mixture which would 
not dissolve in petrol alone. It is equally common knowledge to chem- 
ists and engineers that any admixture of two or more volatil fuel 
bodies will result in a third substance also capable of being used as 
a fuel.'* 

Possibly the ext)erience and opinions of others are similar to those 
of Dr. Ormandy. Doubtless, others still will not agree. It is not my 
purpose to enter into a discussion of the patents on composite fuels, 
for these are numerous and their value is not to be judged on technical 
grounds alone. Ormandy's views refer to British patents, although 
possibly they are just as applicable to United States patents. The 
matter is one that should be given careful study before the production 
of composite fuels is undertaken by any organization, lest valid patents 
be infringed or production deterred by patents whose validity could not 
be sustained. 


Composite Fuels Containing Ethyl Alcohol.* 

The most important composite fuels from a commercial standpoint 
that eontain alcohol are Alcogas and Natalite, the former manufactured 

»/. Jmi. Fet Tech., 6 (19^20), 229-4S. 

* On this general subject see— Ormandy, W. R., Motor Fuels, with Special 
Reference to Alcohol." /. Roy. Soc. Feb. 6, 1914 234. Lewes, V. B., 

*^Motor Fuels." J. Roy. Soc. Arts., July 9, 16, 23, 1915* 757> 773, 792. 
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by the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Companv of New York and Fkiltiniiire. 
the latter deriving its name from the fact that it has been made frtini 
molasses at Natal, South Africa. 

Alcogas. 

Two types of Alcogas have been marketed, one for use in airplanes, 
and the other for use in motor vehicles. The Aviation Alcogas tested 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards had the following approximate com- 
position : 



Per Cent 

Alcohol 

40 

35 

17 

8 

Gasoline 

Benzol i 

Other 



Among the '"other” components was a few per cent of ether. 

Alcogas for automobile use has the following approximate com- 
position : 



Per Cent 

Alcohol ■ 

31 

Gasoline 

35 

Benzol 

25 

Ether 

7 




The composition of these mixtures has not been blindly chosen, 
but is the result of careful study of limiting economic and technical 
factors. The primary motive of the manufacturers of Alcogas is to 
furnish an outlet for all alcohol that cannot be sold at prices higher 
than that obtainable for fuel. If fuel is to be made and sold, it should 
therefore contain as much alcohol as is possible without so cliangiiig 
the characteristics of the product as to make it diflFicult to use it inter- 
changeably with gasoline of current market grade. Alcohol alone can- 
not be so used. Hence the necessity for a blended product. Tlie logical 
procedure is to mix alcohol and gasoline, but unfortunately these liquids 
are not completely miscible. The less the water content of the alcohol, 
the larger the proportion of it that can be blended with gasoline. But 
alcohol stronger than 95 per cent is too expensive to produce for use 
as fuel, hence the necessity of a blending agent. Aromatic distillates 
and ether are both suitable. Cost, again, is the main factor determining 
choice. If benzol, toluol, or xylol are obtainable at prices that adow 
of lowerir]^ the cost per unit volume of fuel they will be used, for in 
addition to being cheap they are good fuels and tend to r^uce the 
tendency to knodc. This is of special importance in making Alecks 
for automobile use since in the warmer season of the y^r |art of the 
gasoline can be replaced with kerosene, tkm lowering die unit cost of 
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the fuel-mixture. Kerosene alone knocks badly, but when blended with 
alcohol and benzol, in amounts such as are used in making motor 
Alcogas, the difficulty is eliminated. Ether is a much more effective 
blending agent than the lower-boiling aromatic hydrocarbons, but is 
somewhat more expensive, and is of itself a knock-producer.^ With 
alcohol costing the manufacturer of ether 20 to 25 cents per gallon it 
should not cost more than 50 to 60 cents per gallon to produce crude 
ether. The small amount of ether that is necessarily used in blending 95 
per cent alcohol and gasoline will not cause difficulty on account of its 
own tendency to knock when burned as a motor fuel. The presence of 
a few per cent of ether is desirable, as the starting properties of such a 
mixture are much better than those of a similar mixture not containing 
ether. It is worthy of note that if alcohol becomes an important motor 
fuel the use of aromatic distillates as blending agents will be quite out 
of the question, since they will not be available in sufficient quantity. 
Ether will then be used. The cost situation will also be different then 


because it is difficult to see how a large alcohol industry can be estab- 
lished until the price of gasoline is over 35 cents per gallon. The com- 
position of Alcogas as given above must not be interpreted as being 
exact. Rather, Alcogas should be considered as containing the given 
components in proportions that will be governed to a large extent by 
price. The analyses given are representative of the products marketed 
currently. 

Tests conducted by the Bureau of Standards ® showed that the 
thermal efficiency of an airplane engine was 15 per cent higher when 
using Airplane- Alcogas than when using airplane-gasoline. The den- 
sity of the Alcogas was 12 per cent greater than that of the gasoline, 
and the gross heat of combustion of the Alcogas 106,000 B.t.u. per 
gallon as compared to 120,000 B.t.u. per gallon for the gasoline. The 
higher heating value of the gasoline is offset by the more efficient 
utilization of the Alcogas, so that volume for volume the effective or 
useful work obtainable is the same for both fuels. However, it was 
the opinion of the operating engineers that the engine ran more smoothly 


*Baum6 and others (CMm. et Ind., 3 (1920), 761-68) show that the mini- 
mum temperature at which a homogeneous mixture of hydrocarbon, alcohol, and 
benzene (or ether) can exist, rises rapidly with increase in the water content of 
the alcohol. The solubility of alcohol in hydrocarbons of a given series decreases 
with increase of molecular weight of the hydrocarbons. At o® C. heptane and 
absolute alcohol are miscible in all proportions, 95 per cent alcohol dissolves 
in heptane to the extent of 30 per cent, and 90 per cent alcohol to the extent 
of 17 per cent. All mixtures of alcohol and benzene containing more than 50 per 
cent of the latter solidify above 0^ C The volume of benzene necessarily added 
to mixtures of hydrocarbon and alcohol to cause complete miscibility increases 
with increase in molecular weight of the hydrocarbon. A mixture of^ 33 
cent of ordinary gasoline with 67 per cent of 95 per cent alcohol requires the 
addition of 1$ per cent of benzene (at —5® C.), whereas if the gasoline is 
replaced by a yeiy light petroleum distillate only 1.5 per cent benzene is required. 

The solubility relationships of the ^stem alcohol-water-ether has been inves- 
tigated by Routin and Sanfourche {Bulk Soc. Chim., 25 (1919), 458-63), at 
IS*' by Iforiba (/. Tokyo Chem. Soc,, 31, 944) at 25® C., and by Bonner 

(see C, S, 817) at 10® C ■ 

V. Soc. Auto, Eng,, 6 ( 1920 ), 395^-40i. 
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on Alcogas. The main advantage of Alcogas was the freedom from 
knocking at ground-level even w’hen the compression-ratio was 7.2 and 
the throttle wide-open. 

An important advantage of Alcogas over gasoline, noted in tests 
made by the U. S. Air Mail Service, was the 40 per cent lower con- 
sumption of lubricating oil, and the less dilution of the lubricating oil 
by Alcogas. In five hours of running, the oil used to lubricate a 
Hispano-Suiza engine was diluted only 0.97 per cent when Alcogas was 
used as fuel, but 6.3 per cent wdien gasoline w^as the fuel used.® 

All tests with which I am familiar have sliowni that much less 
carbon is formed when airplane- or motor-Alcogas is used than when 
gasoline is used. The carbon formed when the composite fuel is used 
is softer and flaky. So far as I am aware no instance of corrosion by 
the combustion products from Alcogas has been observed. 

Natalite. 


Natalite is a fuel-blend of alcohol and ether, that was first produced 
in Natal, South Africa, in 1914. The proportions of the several com- 
ponents are variously stated to be within the following limits : 



Per Cent 


54--60 


45 - 8-39 

jEitYitnonis 01* • ••••••••••••••••••♦•••• 

0.1 5-1 

\Ji LA •ic*^***'*'*'*^ • ••••••••••• •••• 

T^^n^afiirQtnf t iJfCiPriinilQ iinO i 

0.5 

XJcnaltircLliL v^cLl oCAAXVJUo 


So far as I am aware Natalite has not been sold as a motor fuel 
in the United States, nor is it probable that it will be used here in 
place of blended fuels such as Alcogas. In localities where the hydro- 
carbon fuels are not available Natalite or some similar mixture should 
be commercially important. It is stated that Natalite can be used as a 
fuel with carburetors and engines designed to bum gasoline, that it dc^s 
not cause corrosion, that it will not freeze at any temperature encoun- 
tered in using fuels, that its use allows of easily starting the engine, 
and that it is generally satisfactory. , , . . , ^ 

For more detailed information on Natalite the reader is referred to 

the references given in the footnote/ 

'For further details see an article by B. R. Tunison, Pet. Affe, July, ip^t. 


'Greene H Potvrr 27, 328. “A New Fuel for Internal Combustion Motors. 
Ossa SrS-’“Bo7."or. Mo faMi, 35 . 4 ^ 

Fuel.” Hempel, W., Z. Angew. Chem., 27 (1914), 521-2. W^son, W., 
A^torrwb. Em-. Dec., 1914. “Benzene, Alcohol, and Mizt^ of 
Liquids with Petrol as Fuels for Intenial .Cojni’«stjon E^e^ 

Z Angew. Chem., 27 (1014). 343 - 4 - “Be^ne and ^ub^tutes 
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Mixtures of Alcohol and Benzene. 

Fuels composed of alcohol and '^benzoF’ have been used to a small 
extent in Europe. As noted by H. B. Dixon® it is remarkable that 
although the vapor-pressure of pentane, hexane, and ether are lowered 
by admixture with alcohol, the vapor-pressure of alcohol-benzol mix- 
tures is above that of either component alone. The vapor-pressures of 
the substances and of some mixtures as given by Dixon are shown in 
Table LXXV. 


TABLE LXXV 
Vapor Piusssure of Fuels 


Given in Millimeters of Mercury. 


Temp. 

C. 

Temp. 

° F. 

Ether 

Natalite 
Ether45 
Ale. 5S 

Ether 

20% 

Alcohol 

80% 

Ale. 

Flexane 

20% 

Alcohol 

80% 

Bexane 

Benzene 

'20% 

Alcohol 

80% 

Benzene 

0 

32 

180 

i6s 

73 

14 

30 

44 

37 

28 

TO 

so 

280 

250 

105 

22 

46 

76 

56 

45 

20 

68 

433 

380 

162 

42 

80 

121 

90 

75 

30 

86 

637 

547 

247 

79 

141 

184 

142 

120 

40 

1 04 


. . . 

350 

135 

219 

276 

215 

180 

50 

122 


... 

500 

217 

328 

400 

325 

263 


No difiSculty is encountered in starting a cold engine on a mixture 
of 20 per cent benzol to 8o per cent alcohol. Fuels composed of these 
liquids in various proportions have been proposed, studied, and used. 
G. J. Shave ® states that after a month of use of a 50 to 50 mixture of 
alcohol and benzol the fuel tanks of London busses became porous. 
A tar-like deposit in the inlet-valve pockets was also observed. En- 
gines using this type of blended fuel do not knock on the hills. By 
using lead-coated fuel tanks, and by providing for the cleaning of the 
engine periodically, satisfactory results were obtained. 

The corrosive effect of alcohol-benzol mixtures is probably caused 
l)y the presence of acidic and aldehydic components, and suggests that 
alcohol might in some cases need refining with an alkali. This applies 
to alcohol used as a non- freeze also. While it is usually claimed that 
alcohol non-freeze is entirely non-corrosive this statement is not based 
on fact. A simple alkaline treatment will remedy the difficulty. 

The gum-formation noted by the London Omnibus Company was 
probably caused by the presence of di-olefin compounds in the benzol. 

uSplkafth 2 (1920), 191. ^^Employment of Alcohol in Explosion Motors.’’ 
*^heraof,” Anon., Bng^^ 109 (1920), 150. '‘Fuel for Internal-Combustion En- 
gines.” Child, J. F., La Planter & Sugar Mfgr., June 12, 1920, 381-2. '‘Motor 
Alcohol from Molasses.” Olmer, L. H., Bull. Soc. Chim., 29 (r 92 p, 382-5. 
"Vapor Pressure of Mixtures of 95 Fer Cent Alcohol and Ether.” Anon., 
La. Plantar & Sugar Mfgr., 66 (1921), May 14, 316-18. '‘Natalite and the 
World’s Motor Fuel Position.” 
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lar difficulty has been encountered in some instances in this country, 
ling with sulfuric acid will avoid the trouble. 

'he system benzene-alcohol-water has been investigated l^etweeii 
C. and — 5° C. by N. V. Sidgwick and W. T. Spurrelld^ and 
)revious literature on this and the three possible binary-systems 
wed. The freezing point of mixtures of alcohol and benzene rises 
mzene is added. For example, a mixture of 45 per cent benzene 
weight) and 55 per cent of 95 per cent alcohol is in equilibriiioi 
the solid phase at — 5° C., while a mixture of 80 per cent henzmt 
veight) and 20 per cent of 95 per cent alcohol is in equilibrium at 
:\y less than 2° C. 

urther information on the use of alcohol-benzol mixtures will !>e 
i in the accompanying references.^^ 

line-Benzene Fuels. 

enzene, and other aromatic distillates not required for making 
osite fuels containing alcohol, should be marketed by blending with 
ine. A fuel of this type known as Signal Core Mixture has been 
I in the U. S. Bureau of Standards altitude laboratory. It con- 
[ of 20 per cent by volume of ‘'90 per cent benzol,” and 80 per 
3f gasoline.^^ The fuel was found satisfactory although possessed 
marked advantage over gasoline. The following specification for 
or Benzol” is given by Wm. Rile of the Barrett Company: 


ic Gravity 

0.878 

0.25 per cent 
Neutral 



ation * Tst drop 

79~8o° C. or I7S®F. 
ICO® C. 

) per cent below 

> per cent below 

121® C 

ry below 

135" c. 



0 appreciable residue. Must pass doctor and gumming test. 


be British Engineering Standards Association issues the following 
ication for ''Benzol.” 

efinition. — ^The term "benzole” shall denote a liquid consisting 
bally of a mixt. of benzene, and not more than 30 per cent by vol. 
uene and xylenes. Description, — The liquid shall be a clear “water- 
” liquid, free from undissolved water and other visible impurities. 

T. Chem. Soc., 117 (1920), 1397-1404. ^ 4 

Drmandy, W. R., Froc, Inst Auto. Engrs., 1913-4. Dixon, H. B., Aui, 
Peb. 3, 1921, 211-5. Mohr, O., Z, Angew, Chem,, 27 (1914)* 55 ^- 9 - 

idy, W. R., /. Inst, Pet, Tech., July, 1920, 238-9. ^ ^ , 

\ mixture, 90 per cent of which distills -below 100 C., and that contains 
per cent benzene, along with toluene and small amounts of the xylenes. 
See “Power Characteristics of 20 Per Cent Benzol Mixture.” /. Sec. 
Eng,, 5 (1919), 272-4. 

^et Mag,, 10, Mar., 1921, 129-31. Powers 52 (1^)1 I 034 . 

4 uto. J., 26 (1921), 131. — ^ 
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Specific gravity. — The specific gravity at 15.5° C. shall be not less 
than 0.870, and not more than 0.885. Distillation range. — When roo cc, 
of the material are distd. in the standard distn. app. (B.S. Specification, 
No. 2, D. 15), at a rate of 7 cc. per min. there shall distill at 760 mm. 
pressure: Not less than 60 cc. at or below 90®, not less than 75 cc. at or 
below 100°, not less than 90 cc. at or below 120°. The flask shall be 
dry at a temp, not exceeding 125® (257° F.). The temp, recorded by 
the thermometer shall be corrected for emergent stem and barometric 
pressure, by means of the formulas given in the appendix. Residue . — 
The amt. of non-volatil residue remaining, when 20 cc. of the material 
are evapd., and subsequently heated for 2 hrs. on a water-bath at 100°, 
shall not exceed o.oi per cent by wt. Coloration with sulfuric acid . — 
The coloration imparted to pure H2SO4 (90 per cent H2SO4), free 
from HNOg, when 90* cc. of the material are shaken with 10 cc. of the 
acid for 5 min., at ordinary temps., shall be not more than a light brown. 
Sulfur content. — The total sulfur content shall not exceed 0.4 per cent 
by wt. A convenient method for estn. of S. is given in the appendix. 
Freedom from acid and alkali. — ^The material shall give no reaction for 
free acid or free alkali, when tested by the method described in the 
appendix. Freedom from hydrogen sulfide. — The material shall give 
no reaction for H2S when tested by the method described in the appen- 
dix. Freezing point. — ^The f.p. shall not be higher than 14° (7° F.) 
when detd. by the method described in the appendix. The appendices 
•give details of: Method of testing for color; teinp. corrections for 
emergent stem and barometric pressures ,* methods of testing for S. free 
acid or free alkali, HgS, f.p.; and details of the standard distn. 
apparatus. 

Benzol mixtures have been regarded as unsatisfactory by some, 
and as better than gasoline by others. Difficulties have been ascribed 
to sulfur, to gumming, and to carbon — probably with much truth in 
many instances. The truth is that benzol burns well in an engine under 
full load, but forms carbon under light load.^® The carbon is not 
gummy like that formed when kerosene is burned, but is fluffy and 
more easily blown out by the exhaust gas. Benzol alone does carbonize 
the spark-plugs badly. However, a composite fuel containing 20 to 40 
per cent of properly refined benzol and 80 to 60 per cent of gasoline is a 
satisfactory fuel that will show less tendency to knock than gasoline. 

A mixture of 20 per cent benzol and 80 per cent cyclohexane has 
been patented by the General Motors Company and called ''Hecter.^' 
The freezing points of benzene and cyclohexane are between 42 to 
43'* F., but that of ''Hecter,'' the approximate eutectic mixture, is about 
— • 40® F. 

Reference may be made to several articles other than those already 
cited on benzol and on fuel-mixtures containing benzol.^^ 

Kettering, J. Soc. Auto. Eng., 4 (1919), 263-9. ^ 

”Grebel, A., Le Genie Civil, 53, ns-b; thru Pet 3, HSI* Spilker, A., Chem.- 
Ztg., 34, 47S. Anon., Gas JVld., 5^, Anon., Chem. Eng., 18, 215-6. Fox- 

well G. E,, J. Gas. Lt, 125, 292-3. Viala, F., Bull. Soc. chim., 15, 5-ii- Helfen- 
berg, K Pharm. Post, 47 (1914)1 183-9. Terres, E., A Am. Soc. M. E., 37 
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erosene-benzol Fuel-mixtures. 

A mixture of kerosene and benzol called “Liberty" fuel has been 
nvented’' by E. C. Weisgerber, and sponsored by the General Engi- 
ier Depot of the U. S. Army. Wherein lies the invention is dhticult 

see, for such mixtures are '"old as the hills.” Various mixtures of 
irosene and benzol are called '‘liberty” fuel. The chief difficulties 
icountered in using kerosene as a motor-fuel are carburetion and fiiel- 
lock. By mixing 20 per cent or more to benzol with kerosene these 
fficulties are avoided in some measure. The use of benzol in such a 
ixture is logical and justified so long as the benzol is not required 
»r the more valuable purpose of blending alcohol and gasoline. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards tested “Liberty” fuel, and found 
.at it could be used successfully in a Hispanu-Suiza engine at a com- 
■ession ratio of 5.3:i.o. The power developed was equal to tliat 
iveloped when gasoline waS used. The weight of fuel consumed per 
•ake-horsepower-hour was about 3 per cent greater when “liberty” 
lel rather than gasoline was used. As would be expected, because 
)th kerosene and benzol are heavier than gasoline, about 5 per cent 
3S by volume of “liberty” fuel than gasoline was required per brake- 
)rsepower-hour. The engine developed 3 per cent more horsepower 
hen consuming 10 per cent greater weight of fuel per horsepower- 
)ur when the “liberty” fuel was used in place of gasoline. 


hale-OiL 


I have briefly discussed the possibilities of shale-oil in Chapter I, 
id shall add but little here. Crude shale-oil contains a small per cent 
■ low-boiling hydrocarbons of poor quality. The heavier |mrts of the 
1 are quite different in character from the petroleums as is indicated 
r the work of Botkin. 

Reams have been written on shale-oil, — so much, in fact, that one 
els that shale-oil is mostly talk and very little oil. Optimism has ran 
Dt. While I am sure that shales will eventually be important sources 
: fuel-oils, I am equally sure that these developments are several 
icades ahead. The job is too hard and too big, and the present need 
sufficiently urgent. 

The reader should refer to Dr. Ralph H. McKee’s recently pub- 
;hed book on this subject. Dr. Victor C Alderson gives an optimistic 
cture of the present and future of the industry in his recent book on 
lale-oil. 


QiS), 46-8. Whitehead, S. R, Gas 144 (iQiS), 6 i 5 - 6 i 4 Anon, Gas Age, 
(1018), 548-50. Wattleworth, D. R., Gas Wld., 6g 34^ de Norman- 

(1919), 164. Pet Age, 6 (1919), 36i. L S. 

. Mackie, I. C, Can. Chem. I., 3 (1919)-, Norcross J. A, 
av 24 1919, 433. Battle, J. R., Nat Pet News, Sept. 14, 1921, ^thbim, 
B.^%t Mag., Jan., 1920. iSO, 152, 154- Wehrm^ F., Z. 

92b, 397-8. Rile, W. M., Pet. Mag. 10 (1921), i^i3i. Ellis & M^s, 
bliography on Benzol as a Motor Fuel in Gasoline ^922), 541. Anon., 
TFetNe^, July 26. 1922, 23. Halbert, W. K., Nat. Pet News, Apr. 26, 
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T etrahydronaphthalene,^* 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, or ^'tetraline’’ for short, is produced in Ger- 
many and used as a motor fuel, — usually in admixture with an equal 
volume of gasoline or benzol. ''Tetraline’' boils at 205° C., fuses at 
— 30"^ C, has a specific gravity of 0.9751, and a flash point of 78° C. 
It is made from naphthalene. So far as I can see there is little prob- 
ability that tetraline will be of any consequence as a motor fuel in this 
country. 

Naphthalene.^® 

Naphthalene is not suitable for use as a motor fuel because of its 
high melting point, and difficulty encountered in controlling the com- 
position of the air- fuel mixture. However, the hydrocarbon may be 
dissolved in benzol or gasoline, and thus utilized. It is of small con- 
sequence in this country, but is used to some extent in Germany. 
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Chapter XIV. 

Gasoline Specifications and Quality. 

The value of standards of quality has long been recognized in com- 
merce. A definiteness is introduced into business relationships that 
lessens the number of disputes, and renders easier the settlement of 
differences that may and do arise. When agreements are made between 
two parties, the drawing of specifications that shall govern in the trans- 
actions is not ordinarily a matter of great difficulty. But the prepara- 
tion of specifications that shall be used as a guide in the manufacturing 
and marketing activities of an industry of nation-wide scope is a 
problem of real difficulty. The petroleum industry in particular has 
always been reluctant to adopt hard and fast standards. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that the raw materials that form the basis of 
all operations are of great diversity. This is thoroughly appreciated 
and need not be discussed here. 

Specifications must be so drawn that: 

1. They result in the production of a better and more uniform 
product. 

2. They do not discriminate against one manufacturer, or unduly 
favor another. 

3. They do not restrict production and distribution unless such 
restriction is generally conceded to be desirable. 

4. Simple and certain tests can be made to determine whether the 
product meets the specifications. 

If the specifications are to stand scrutiny in the light of these con- 
ditions it is apparent that an exact analysis of the industry from an 
economic and technical standpoint must be made. The really essential 
facts must be known. 

The outstanding economic fact of the oil industry of today is that 
(here is a demand for every drop of gasoline th^t can be made. The 
outstanding technical fact is that the nature of the raw material and 
refinery tedmology both vary widely. Both of these facts indicate that 
in so far as the productive industry is concerned, latitude in specifica- 
tions is not only desirable but necessary. But the consumer is entitled 
to equal consideration with the producer. From his standpoint several 
Hmitations are at least temporarily necessary. 

What does the consumer require? Viewed solely from a technical 
standpoint he requires a fuel that will bum efficiently within the 
cylinders of an engine, that will not form troublesome gummy deposits 
in the carburetor, manifold pipes, or valve pockets, and that upon use 
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does not form products that will harm the engine either by direct con- 
tact in the cylinders or when dissolved in or mixed with the lubricating 
oil. Established marketing practices that may have little justitication 
from a technical standpoint, but that are based on popular belief, are 
important in their elFect on specifications. The public is not quickly 
educated to use products that do not conform to the standards to which 
it has been accustomed. 

The factors that will or do require, or that have required^ considera- 
tion in framing gasoline specifications, are briefly discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Color. 

The inclusion of a standard for color of gasoline is justified for 
two reasons. The more important of these is that it is easier to sell 
a gasoline of good color at retail. The layman has little or no knowl- 
edge of the properties that truly determine the value of a gasoline, and 
therefore turns to those properties that appear to him to be a reasonable 
basis for discrimination. Color and odor are the most obvious. In 
the second place a color standard demands care in refining, and in 
some measure prevents sloppy practices on the part of a careless or 
knowingly negligent refiner. Color as such cannot be regarded seri- 
ously from a purely technical standpoint, for a minute quantity of a 
dark colored oil mixed with a large quantity of gasoline will throw the 
product off-color. A tank or a tank-car that is not perfectly clean will 
easily discolor the gasoline therein, but it is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that the gasoline is thereby rendered a poorer fuel. 

The specification for color may discriminate against the refiner of 
some types of benzines produced by cracking processes. It^has been 
my experience, however, that these products can be treated in such a 
manner as to meet reasonable color requirements, and this without 
undue expense. 

Odor. 

There is less justification for the indtision. of a standard for odor 
in gasoline specifications than for one of color. Who shall say what 
the odor of gasoline shall be; and, of equal importance, how s^ll odor 
be measured? Odors become matters of habit. The sweetish odor 
of a properly refined cracked gasoline is offensive to some, but is pleas- 
ing to me. Recent specifications wisely say nothing of odor. The per- 
spicacious refiner, however, will not fail to recognize tot it is unwi^ 
to offend the esthetic sense of the buyer at retail, and will strive to make 
a product of at least reaso^bly good odor. 

Water, Sediment, Foreign Matter. 

Gasoline should not contain water, sediment, or foragn mate^. 
Ordinary one in. production and distribution is all that is reqiured to 
meet a specification to this effect. 
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Specific Gravity. 

A few years ago the specific gravity of a gasoline was regarded as 
an important criterion of quality. The discovery of petroleums of new 
type, the use of cracking processes, and the manufacture of various 
blends introduced so many complicating factors that the gravity test 
has been dethroned and exiled. And rightly so, for a gasoline distilled 
from California petroleums with gravity of 53 to 54° Be. may have a 
distillation range practically identical with that of a gasoline of 58 to 59^^ 
Be. gravity made from Eastern crudes. The California gasoline is the 
better of the two on account of its chemical 'nature, but on the basis 
of a gravity test would be ranked much lower. Another class of gaso- 
lines that would be unjustly discriminated against if gravity tests were 
the basis of judgment are the cracked products, particularly those made 
by vapor-phase processes. The gravity of these may be 47 to 49° Be., 
and yet the distillation range will be entirely satisfactory. The futility 
of gravity tests, and the injustices that attend their use, is now generally 
recognized. 

Volatility. 

The volatility of gasoline is the most important single characteristic. 
But the word volatility is somewhat misleading as it suggests that ease 
of vaporization, per se, is the only desirable and necessary property of 
a fuel that may be judged from measurement of volatility. On one 
hand it makes little difference if the fuel-air mixture enters the cylinders 
as a dry gas, or if part of it is in the form of minute droplets.^ The 
combustion phenomena are not greatly different in the two cases. But 
combustion is only one part of the problem of utilization. Before the 
mixture can be burned it must be distributed through a manifold to the 
several cylinders. The difficulties of proper distribution are greater 
than is commonly supposed. Kettering and his collaborators have 
shown that a single cylinder engine can be operated economically when 
the air entering the carburetor is at a temperature of — 10° F. The 
engine operated satisfactorily at 15 pounds per sq. in. higher com- 
pression when the air entered at — 10° F. than when it entered at 
room temperature. These results are quite in contrast to those ob- 
tained with a multi-cylindered engine, and show the importance of 
uniform distribution of the fuel-air mixture to the several cylinders. 
A mixture containing droplets cannot be so uniformly distributed as a 
dry mixture because of force required to move the droplets, and because 
of the scrubbing action of the walls of the manifold. 

. The formation of the mixture is obviously dependent on the vola- 
tility of the fuel. Volatility in turn depends on the nature and relative 
amount of the substances contained in the heterogeneous mixture of 
hydrocarbons that is called gasoline. The nature of the hydrocarbons 
is now recognized as a matter of importance, for it is found that the 
troublesome and destructive knock that is now so common is charac- 


^ See Kettering, /. Soc^ A. Eng,, 9 (1921), 296. 
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teristic of the combustion of some substances and not of others. Sev- 
eral papers - by Kettering and his coworkers should be consulted on 
this general subject. For example, kerosene, heavier oils, and ether 
knock badly when used as fuels in an automobile engine, but gasoline, 
ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, cyclo hexane, benzene, and carbon disulhde 
do not knock when used under similar conditions. Knocking is nut 
dependent on preignition, for carbon disulfide when used as a fuel 
preignites but does not knock. Abnormal combustion, the occurrence 
of which is possibly the result of thermal dissociation of the fuel sub- 
stances, is responsible for the knock. In the paraffin series the tendency 
to knock appears when the molecular weight of the fuel is above some 
point not yet definitely determined.^ Since volatility and molecular 
weight are closely related in any particular series of hydrocarbons, the 
measurement of volatility will serve in some measure as a guide to the 
combustion characteristics of a hydrocarbon fuel of known source. 

The commonly accepted test for volatility is the determination of 
the distillation range in accordance with the standard method of the 
Interdepartmental Petroleum S^ifications Committee. The speci- 
fication as written by this committee is the result of compromise be- 
tween the conflicting opinions of many interested parties. The use of 
the distillation method for determining volatility has not gone unchal- 
lenged. For example R. E. Wilson ‘ states that the distillation test is 
not a satisfactory criterion of volatility as related to ease of starting 
or to efficient distribution and combustion. His argument is based 
on the fact that vaporization in the distillation test does not simulate 
that in the carbureter. The former is progressive while the latter ap- 
proaches a flash vaporization. I feel ffiat there is much justification 
for Wilson’s viewpoint. The entire matter must be studied with much 
care. It will first be necessary to show that the distillation test, and 
any other test that may be devised to supplant the distillation test, 
does in fact place different values on the fuels examined ; and further, 
that the order of merit of the fuels is more truthfully shown by the 
new method of test than by the distillation test. In other words an 
analytical method that has served as long and as faithfully as the dis- 
tillation test will not quickly give way to new methods. The burden 
of proof as to merit is with the newcomer. 

Wilson has proposed a method for the determination of volatility 
that is correct in principle and deserves consideration. Howard ® dis- 
cusses the subject of volatility, and shows a cut of an apparatus designed 
by C. I. Robinson for the measurement of vapor pressure of gasoline. 
This apparatus, if used as stated in Howard’s article, is open to the 
criticism that equilibrium is not established between the gaseous and 

’C. F. Kettering, /. S. A. £., 9 (1921), 291-6. Motor Age, Sq>t. ii, 1919. 
20-1. Nat. Pet. News, Nov. 24, 1920, 53. T. Midgfcy, Nat. Pet. News, Jan. 12, 
1921, 33. Nat. Pet. News, July 5, 1922, 59. /. £-, to (1922), 7. 

® A study of these phenomena is being earned out under my direction in 
the Chemical Engineering Laboratories of the University of Michigan. 

^BulL 203, Am. Pet. Inst., Dec. 30, 1921. iS-2r. 

6-. A. £.,8 (1921), 145-8. 
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liquid phases. In general, dynamic methods of measuring the vapor 
pressure of gasoline vrill give incorrect results unless provision is made 
to establish equilibrium. Simple dynamic methods, such as Smith’s 
‘"bubbly-bulblet,” that are most satisfactory for measuring the vapor- 
pressure of pure liquids, are not at all applicable to gasoline because 
as vapor forms the composition of the liquid changes. 

The vapor-pressure of various substances unless properly inter- 
preted may lead to erroneous conclusions regarding the ease with which 
the substance could be used as a motor fuel. For instance, pentane is 
much more volatil than decane, ])ut the ease with which satisfactory 
fuel mixtures could be prepared from these substances is more nearly 
represented by the products of vapor-pressure and the respective 
molecular weights. The chemical reactions of combustion are expressed 
in terms of weights, and it requires fewer molecules of decane than 
pentane to compose a gram or a pound of the substance. The lower 
vapor-pressure of decane is thus offset in some measure by its higher 
molecular weight. 

The distillation test is now the standard method of gauging vola- 
tility. The choice of the temperatures at which 90 per cent of a gaso- 
line shall distill, and that at which the flask shall be dry is often 
criticised. The discrepancy that exists is fully recognized by those who, 
in conference, were responsible for selecting these temperatures. The 
; 90 per cent point is regarded as. of more importance than the end-point 

; since it is determined with more certainty. Any properly made gaso- 

:: line that passes the 90 per cent specification is certain to pass the 

I end-point specification. The converse is not true. A large number 

V of gasolines that are now marketed will pass the end-point specification, 

but will fail to* pass the 90 per cent specification. Within the last few 
I years some refiners have greatly improved distillation technique. The 

i result is that the upper part of the distillation curve of gasoline pro- 

t duced by them is more nearly a straight line. The average jobber or 

retailer pays more attention to end-point, than he does to the 90 per cent 
point, and as a consequence he buys kerosene in his gasoline. 


:i 


Olefin Content. 

Ten years ago the amount of gasoline produced by cracking proc- 
esses was so small that the olefin content of gasoline did not need to 
be considered. Straight-run gasolines contain negligible quantities of 
olefins. The widespread use of cracking processes demands that the 
olefin content of gasolines receive more careful consideration. The 
vapor-phase processes in particular give products that may be most 
undesirable. 

So far as current knowledge of the properties of olefinic gasolines 
may be relied upon in forming judgment, it can be said that the mono- 
olefins are not so undesirable as components of g^olines as to preclude 
the use of ^oUnes containing them. The reactions of these substances 
discussed in gr^iter detail in Chapter X on tr^ting. Gasolines that 
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contain mono-olefins in amounts not greater than 10 to 15 per cent are 
apparently entirely satisfactory in use. Possibly a gasoline coiiip^ised 
of 100 per cent mono-olefins would be satisfactory, but it has been n* 
that those gasolines that contain over 20 per cent of olefins are fre- 
quently found to cause trouhle by the formation of gummy depo>itN on 
the valve-stems, valve -pockets, and sometimes in the carburetor. These 
difficulties are probably caused not by the mono-olefins, but by easily 
oxidized and polymerized di-olefins. A benzine that caused the fornia- 
tion of extensive gummy deposits within four hours time in a ^ fax well 
engine was used with entire satisfaction after it bad been refined with 
a few pounds of sulfuric acid per barrel, washed with dilute caustic 
soda solution, and steam-distilled. 

One difficulty in framing specifications to cover the olefin content 
of gasolines lies in the lack of suitable analytical methods for determin- 
ing the percentage of these compounds in the product. At present 
there is no quantitative method for determining olefins. Possibly such 
a method is not required, but one is needed that will measure the con- 
tent of undesirable olefin components. 

Until our knowledge of the chemistry of the olefins and of their 
value as engine fuels is much more extensive than at present it will 
be unwise to draw rigid specifications covering the allowable content of 
these compounds in gasoline. 


Gum Forming Components. 

The formation of gummy deposits has already been referred to in 
the previous section. The tests now used can hardly be considered a 
satisfactory basis for the establishment of definite specifications. Before 
these can be drawn, the nature and cause of gummy deposits must be 

carefully studied. . .-l i* 4 

Some engineers consider that gum formation outside the cyluiders 
and carbon formation within the cylinders are attributable to the^^mc 
components of the gasoline. Others believe that carbon formation is 
the result of imperfect combustion, of decomposition of the lubricatifig 
oil or both. I am inclined to the latter view as I believe the oxidative 
nhenomena of combustion to be concurrent with therrml disscciation 
nf the hvdrocarbons. In. processes of thermal dissociation at teni- 
neratures^such as those within the cyKnder there must be at least 
Moderate formation of di-olefin compounds. I see no reason, there- 
fore to condemn gasolines that contain small quantises of the dr-olehm 
if such cSemnaLn is based on the formation of carbon withm the 

®*Ser. No. 2394. bF* S. Min., Sept., 1922, 
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oxidation is the most important factor involved in the formation of 
these substances, but that the water and light both aid in the process, 
although they are not essential to it. No direct relationship between 
unsaturation and gum formation was found, and the analytical method 
for unsaturation is not an index of gum formation. The experiments 
of Smith and Cooke indicate that gums are produced by a process of 
oxidation of olefins to aldehydes, followed by polymerization of the 
aldehydes. The method used by these investigators to determine ‘"gum’’ 
in gasoline is given in Chapter XVI. The serial publication describing 


their experiments is easily obtainable and should be consulted for a 
detailed description of their work. 


Sulfur Compounds. 

The notorious reputation of sulfur as an impurity in steels, as a 
poisoner of catalysts, as a cause of bad odors, and in many other con- 
nections has led many to the unquestioned belief that it is harmful as 
a component of fuel for explosion engines. Unless the sulfur is in 
combination in such a form that it will combine with the metals from 
which the carburetor is constructed it is difficult to see how small to 
moderate amounts of sulfur can do harm in a motor fuel. Sulfur 
dioxide and possibly small amounts of sulfur trioxide are formed when 
sulfur burns. These gases are harmful to metals when dissolved in 
water to form sulfurous and sulfuric acids. But the formation of 
liquid water is out of the question in the cylinder or exhaust manifold. 
If the pistons are leaky, water vapor along with small amounts of these 
gases might escape into the crank case. Even so, it is difficult to 
believe that serious harm would be done to the oil covered metal parts, 
although the possibility of harm must be admitted. 

Another possibility is that of direct action of metals on the SO2 or 
SO3 present in the products of combustion. This has been the subject 
of study by E. B. Tucker and S, E. Ullman working under my direc- 
tion at the University of Michigan. Their experiments showed that 
when the proportion of SO2 was no greater than 0.000085 per cent by 
volume in flue gases at 500° C. combination of the sulfur of the SO2 
with iron to form a sulfide occurred. Carbon steel was more affected 
than nickel steel, and gray cast-iron was scarcely affected at all. The 
extent of the reaction was judged by taking sulfur prints. None of 
the metal specimens used showed sulfur prints after being heated in 
blank tests. A gasoline containing 0.035 sulfur (equivalent 

to 0.00171 per cent SO2 in the combustion gases) caused a marked 
formation of sulfides. While these experiments demonstrate that sulfur 
dioxide is reduced by iron at 500 C., they do not prove that serious 
damage would be done by a fuel containing a few hundredths of i per 
cent of sulfur. It seems hardly reasonable to me that the relatively 
heavy cast-iron walls of the flinders or exhaust manifold would be 
seriously affected within the life of the average motor-car. The pos- 
sibility of damage, however, cannot be denied. 
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C. K. Francis ® in an article on ^‘Sulfur in Gasoline*’ states that 
properly refined gasoline should contain less than o.oi per cent sulfur 
but that gasolines containing up to 0.04 ^r cent sulfur might be accejjt- 
able. The harmful effect is evidenced in the corrosion of copper and 
brass tubing and connections, and of the cylinder surfaces. Sulfur is 
contained in the deposits commonly called ‘‘Carbon.” According to 
Francis the deleterious effect of sulfur is noticed when 0.008 per-cent 
is present, and a serious corrosive action is observed when 0.018 |X‘T 
cent is present. The sulfur content of Mid-Continent gasolines is 
ordinarily between 0.0 1 per cent and 0.05 per cent. 

It is ray opinion that the evidence at hand is insufficient to allow of 
the drawing of definite conclusions as to the effect of sulfur. Until 
such evidence is available it will be wise to include the copper corrosion 
test, now a part of the Motor Gasoline specification written by the 
Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications Committee. 


Acidity. 

The acidity of gasoline may be caused by inorganic or organic acids. 
There is no excuse for refining gasoline in such a manner that in- 
organic acids are contained in the product. Some difficulty may l>e 
encountered in avoiding the formation of SO2 in the steam-distillkion 
of treated gasoline made by vapor-phase cracking. 

Little attention is paid to organic acidity. It is apparently assumed 
that the quantity of organic acids present in gasolines is too small to 
be harmful. Probably this is true, but it is by no means proved. 


‘^Vapor-pressure.*^ 

The pressure exerted by gasoline when a definite volume is confined 
in a definite space at a specified temperature is referred to as the “vapor- 
pressure.*’ I use the quotation marks since the property measured in 
this way is not the vapor-pressure. The determination of die pressure 
is of value in judging- whether the product can be shipped with safety 
in a tank-car. The determination of the “vapor-pressure’** as specified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’^ is given in Chapter XV L 
The method is not satisfactory, and will undoubtedly be revised soon.® 

Gasoline shall not he shipped in tank-cars if the “vapor-pressure” 
at 100° F. is greater than 10 lbs. per sq. in. If the “vapor-pressure” 
i^ between 10 and 15 lbs. per sq. in. (between April i and Oct. i) or 
between 10 and 20 lbs. per sq. in. (Oct. i to April i) the product must 
be shipped in metal drums complying with Shipping Container Sp^i- 
fications No. 5, or in special insulated tank-cars approved for this 
service by the Master Car Builders* Association. 

^ C. B. F. Fampfo. 9, and supolemetits 

thereto.^ ^^Hazards Involved in the Transportation of llatoal-Gas 

by B. B. Dow. Pub. XJ. S. Bur. Min, in cooperation with die Assoc. Nat Gas. 

Mfrs., Jan., 1922. 
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If the ‘Vapor pressure” is above 15 or 20 lbs. as provided above, 
and not in excess of 25 lbs., the product must be shipped in metal drums 
complying with Shipping Container Specification No. 5. 

If the “vapor-pressure” exceeds 25 pounds metal cylinders must be 
used as containers. 

While these clauses are not ordinarily written into specifications for 
gasoline the shipment of the product must conform to these rules and 
regulations. 

Specifications of the Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications 
Committee. 

The specifications of this committee have been officially adopted 
by the Federal Specifications Board for the use of the various depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government. They super- 
sede the specifications published in Bulletins 1-5 inclusive, of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Petroleum Specifications. For details of 
authority, personnel, and specifications on petroleum products other 
than gasolines, reference should be made to Technical Paper 305, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, published in 1922. The methods to which reference 
is made are those given in Tech. Paper 298 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

Specifications for Gasoline. 

Aviation Gasoline, Fighting Grade, 

General Statement. 

1. * This specification covers the grade of gasoline used by the 
United States Government and its agencies, as a fuel for fighting planes 
where the highest efficiency is required. 

2. The gasoline shall be free from undissolved water and suspended 
matter. 

Properties and Tests. 


I 



3. Color. -^M&thod lo.i. The color shall not be darker than No. 
25 Saybolt. 

4. Doctor Test . — Method 520.3. The doctor test shall be nega- 
tive. 

5. Corrosion Test . — Method 530.1. One hundred cc. of the gaso- 
line shall cause no gray or black corrosion and no weighable amount 
of d^osit when evaporated in a polished copper dish, 

6. Unsaturated Hydrocarbons . — ^Method Not more than i 

per cent of the gasoline shall be soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

7. Distillation Range . — ^Method loo.i. The temperature limits for 
the distillation are as follovirs : 

When 5 per cent of the sample has been recovered in the graduated 
receiver, the thermometer shall not read more tiian 65° C. (l 49 ° F-) 
or less than 50° C, (122° F-). 
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When so per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 95° C (203® F.). 

When 90 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 125° C (257® F.). 

When 96 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 150° C. (302® F.). 

The end point shall not be higher than 165° C. (329® F.). 

At least 96 per cent shall be recovered as distiiiate in the receiver 
from the distillation. 

The distillation loss shall not exceed 2 per cent when the residue 
in the flask is cooled and added to the distillate in the receiver. 

8. Acidity . — Method 510.2. The residue remaining in the flask 
after the distillation is completed shall not show an acid reaction. 

9. The United States War Department required the fighting grade 
to be colored red after inspection and acceptance. 

10. All tests shall be made according to the methods for testing 
petroleum products adopted by the Interdepartmental Petroleum Speci- 
fications Committee. (See Technical Paper 298, Bureau of Mines.) 


Aviation Gasoline, Domestic Grade. 


General Statement. 


1. This specification covers the grade of ^soline used by the United 
States Government and its agencies for aviation fuel where the fighting 
grade is not required. 

2. The gasoline shall be free from undissolved water and suspended 
matter. 


Properties and Tests. 

3. Color . — Method lo.i. The color shall not be darker than No. 
25 Saybolt. 

4. Doctor Test . — Method 520.3. The doctor test shall he negative. 

5. Corrosion Test . — Method 530.1. (Specification modified (>t 
31, 1922, to read as here given.) One hundred cc. of the gasoline 
shall cause no gray or black corrosion, and the weighable amount of 
deposit when evaporated in a polished dish shall not exceed 3 milligrams. 

6. Unsaturated Hydrocarbons . — ^Method 55 ^*^* (Specification 
modified Oct. 31, 1922, to read as here given.) If the gasoline is to 
be stored for more than 90 days from the date of delivery, not more 
than 2 per cent of the gasoline shall be soluble in concentrated sm- 


-Method loo.i. The temperature limits are 


furic add. 

7. Distillation Range.- 
as follows : , . j ^ 

When 5 per cent of the sample has been recovered in the 

receiver, the thermometer shall not read more than 75® C. (167® F.), 
or less than 50® C. (122° F.). ^ ^ 

When 50 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the thermom- 
eter shall not read more than 105® C. (221® F.), 
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When 90 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 155° C. (311° F.). 

When g6 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 175° C. (347° F.). 

The end point shall not be higher than 190° C. (374° F.). 

At least 96 per cent shall be recovered as distillate in the receiver 
from the distillation. 

The distillation loss shall not exceed 2 per cent when the residue 
in the flask is cooled and added to the distillate in the receiver. 

8. Acidity . — Method 510.2. The residue remaining in the flask 
after the distillation is completed shall not show an acid reaction. 

9. All tests shall be made according to the methods for testing 
petroleum products adopted by the Interdepartmental Petroleum Speci- 
fications Committee. (See Technical Paper 298, Bureau of Mines.) 


Aviation Gasoline^ Benzol Blended. 

This specification has been withdrawn, as further work on it is 
contemplated. 


Motor Gasolinc.^^ 

General Statement. 

1. This specification covers the grade of gasoline used by the 
United States Government and its agencies as a fuel for automobile, 
motor boat, and similar engines. 

Properties and Tests. 

2. Color . — Method 10. i. The color shall not be darker than No. 
16 Saybolt. 

3. Corrosion Test . — Method 530.2. A clean copper strip shall not 
be discolored when submerged in the gasoline for 3 hours at 122° F. 

4. Distillation Range . — Method 100. i. When the first drop has 
been recovered in the graduated receiver, the thermometer shall not 
read more than 55° C. (131° F.). 

When 20 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 105° C. (221° F.). 

When 50 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 140® C. (284*" F.). 

When 90 per cent has been recovered in the receiver, the ther- 
mometer shall not read more than 200° C. (392° R). 

The end point shall not be higher than 225° C. ( 437 ° F.). 

At least 95 per cent shall be recovered as distillate in the receiver 
from the distillation. 

5. All tests shall be made according to the methods for testing 


The specification here given includes the revision adopted by the Inter- 
departmental Petroleum Specifications Committee on October 31, 1922. 
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petroleum products adopted by the Interdepartmental Petrokuni Speci- 
fications Committee. (See Technical Paper 298, Bureau of Mines,) 

Other Grades of Gasoline. 

In addition to the several grades of gasoline covered by the official 
specifications given above, several other products are marketed. Among 
these may be mentioned : 

Cymogene. This is the lightest distillate obtained from petroleum. 
It consists largely of butane, boils about 32° F. and has a Baume 
gravity of 90 to no. Its use is very limited. 

Rhigolene, This consists largely of pentane, boils about 65" F. 
and ranges in gravity from 90 to 100° Be. 

Solvent Gasoline. If made from Pennsylvania crude, this ranges 
in gravity from 72 to 76° Be. and if made from Mid-Continent crude, 
68 to 70° Be. It may have an initial boiling point of 100 to 120° F. and 
an end point of 275 to 300° F. This product has a limited use as a very 
volatil fuel, but is mainly used as a solvent in extraction processes or 
for dissolving rubber, resins, and gums. 

Cleaners' Gasoline. This is somewhat heavier than solvent gaso- 
line and in general is similar to the product that was formerly sold so 
widely as standard automobile gasoline. In general it approaches to 
the government specifications for aviation gasoline. It finds use as a 
fuel in air-gas machines, safety lamps, soldering torches, and as 
cleaner's naphtha. 

Motor Gasoline. The standard specification for motor gasoline 
has been given. It is not true, however, that all motor gasolines mar- 
keted in this country conform to this specification. Numepus grades 
are sold ranging in volatility from that of aviation gasoline, usually 
sold under some such designation as ‘"high test/' to a product with an 
end point of 450-460° F. 

State Specifications. 

The desirability of uniformity in State Specifications for gasoline 
needs no argument. It would app^r that the several States could 
do no better than to adopt the specifications of the Interdepartmental 
Petroleum Specifications Committee. The present laws of^ the States 
show great diversity, and in some cases are obviously ill-advised. They 
are given below for convenient reference. 

State Gasoline Inspection and Tax Laws. 

Alabama. • o -o 

The distillation test shall show an initial boiling point of F., 

18 per cent at 250° F. or below, and an end-point below 437 F. lax 
on gasoline is gallon. 

Arizona. 

No specification, but levies a road tax of i cent per gallon. 
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Arkansas. 

The gravity shall be taken at 6o° F. and marked on the container. 
Road tax of i cent per gallon, and inspection tax of % cent per gallon. 

California, 

No law and no tax. Los Angeles has adopted a motor transport 
specification. 

Colorado, 

Gravity shall be taken. No gasoline shall be offered for sale that 
contains over 5 per cent of solid matter. Road tax of i cent per gallon. 

Connecticut, 

No law. Road tax of i cent per gallon. 

Delazvare, 

No law and no tax. 


Florida. 

Gravity shall be placed on label. Road tax of i cent per gallon and 
inspection tax of % cent per gallon. 


Georgia. 

Gravity shall be taken and no product known as gasoline, benzine 
or naphtha shall be offered for sale unless casks, barrels, or packages 
containing such products are labeled with figures denoting gravity and 
the words "'gasoline,’' "Benzine” or "naphtha,” in large red letters. 
Road tax of i cent per gallon. General tax of cent per gallon for 
inspection. 

Idaho, 

The standard adopted by the U. S. Bureau of Mines shall be stand- 
ard. Must be labeled and sold under true name. 

Illinois. 

Must be labeled "Condemned for illuniinating purposes.’^ No tax. 


Indiana. 

Gravity shall not be less than 56° Be. The correction of gravity 
for temperature shall be Be. for each 10° F. 


Iowa. 

Gravity shall be between 80° Be. and 70° Be. Boiling point shall 
not be below 150° F. and not above 210° F. All other products shall 
be branded ""Substitute for gasoline,’" and these substitutes shall be 
sold under label, which label shall be printed in large, legible type, etc., 
defined as follows : 
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Bills of lading and the labels of such substitutes shall call attention 
to the danger of such low boiling point. No tax. 

Kansas. 

Shall be water-white, sweet by the doctor test, and shall contain no 
acid. Gravity test is required. 20 per cent shall distill below 230' P 
50 per cent below 325° F., and end-point shall not be above 4.to° f’ 
Tax is levied. 

Kentucky. 

No laws. Road tax of i cent is levied. 

Lcuisiana. 

No law. Road tax of r cent is levied. 

Maine, 

Must be labeled ''unsafe for illuminating purposes.’" 

Maryland, 

No law. 

Massachusetts, 

No law. 

Michigan. 

Gasoline must be correctly labeled. Grand Rapids, 20 cent shall 
distill o'ver, at, or below 320° F. 50 per cent shall distill over, at, or 
below 300° F. End-point not above 450® F. If product does not 
meet this test, it shall be known as a mixed gasoline-kerosene ; I>etroit, 
same law as Grand Rapids, but method of distillation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Gasoline passing Grand Rapids specification by their method 
of distillation, might he rejected by Detroit. 

Minnesota. 

Initial b.p. not over 140'’ F., 20 per cent over at 221® F., 50 per 
cent at 315® F., 90 per cent at 420° F., and end-point not over 450® F. 
The residue shall not be over 3 per cent in the distillation and ptr 
cent at least shall be recovered. Gasoline must be labeled ''Unmfe for 
illuminating purposes.’" The results of test shall be placed on. label. 
Any gasoline marked "high-test” shall be a superior product. 

Mississippi. 

No laws. 

Missouri, 

Products sold as gasoline must be over 58® Be. Products of 
50 to 58® Be. gravity shall be sold as mixed gasoline or naphtha. 

Montana. 

.Must be free from water, acid, and foreign matter, and shall 
de-odorized. Initial b.p. not over 140® F., 20 per cent between 158® 
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and 221'' F., 50 per cent below 275° F., 90 per cent below 390 F., 
and end-point below 460° F. The product is acceptable if sum of 
20 per cent and 90 per cent temperatures is less than 61 1. 

Nebraska. 

New Navy specification. Shall contain no water, or impurities, and 
shall be water-white. 

Nevada. 

No laws. 

New Hampshire. 

No law. 

Nezv Jersey. 

The product shall be properly labeled. 

New Mexico. 

The gravity shall be over 46° Be. Road tax of i cent per gallon. 

Nezv York. 

No law. 

North Carolina. 

New Navy distillation range. Loss in distillation to be not over 
5 per cent. Notice of shipment with full information must be sent by 
the manufacturer to the Commissioner of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 
Road tax of i cent, and inspection fax of cent per gallon. 

North Dakota. 

Class 1 . or household gasoline shall not show less than 3 per cent 
distilled at 158® F,, and not over 6 per cent residue at 284"* F. Class I. 
product is not taxed. Class II. gasoline shall show 3 to 15 per cent 
distilled below 158^" F., not over 36 per cent residue in flask at 284° F., 
and end-point not over 428° F. At least 96 per cent shall be recovered 
in the distillation. A tax of J 4 cent per gallon is levied on this gaso- 
line. Class III. comprises all other gasolines and is taxed i cent per 
gallon. 

Ohio. 

Gasoline shall be labeled '^Dangerous.” 

Oklahoma. 

High-grade or aero gasoline shall be water-white and free from 
acid. 5 per cent shall distill below 122*" F. and 97 per cent below 
350® F. AH other gasoline shall be labeled “Motor fuel oil” and the 
quality stated. 

Oregon. 

Gravity shall not be less than 56° Be. Road tax of 2 cents per 
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Pennsylvania. 

Road tax of i cent per gallon. 
Rhode Island. 

No law. 


South Carolina^ 

New Navy Specifications. Inspection tax of % cent gallon. 

South Dakota. 

Gas machine gasoline, light gasoline, power gasoline, when made 
from Mid-Continent crude shall be as follows: Gas machine gasoline, 
not less than 64° Be. ; residue not more than 4 per cent, at 300° F. ; 
all off below 350° F. Light gasoline, gravity not less than 60® Be. ; 
residue not over 10 per cent above 300"^ F. and not more than 25 per 
cent above 350'' F. Power gasoline, gravity not less- than 57® Be.; 
residue not more than 25 per cent at 300® F. and not more tMn 3 per 
cerit at 400° F. Below is a table giving gravities depending upon what 
crude the products are made from: 


Gravity in degrees. 
Be. 


Gasoline for use in automobile engines and in other gasoline 

engines should have a gravity of not less than. 

Gasoline for household use in stoves, flatirons, gasoline 
lamps, dry cleaning, etc., should have a gravity of not 

less than • * * ; ; ' * V 

Gasoline for use in gas machines for the production of gaso- 
line gas, should have a gravity of not less than 

Naphtha for use in engines, and for other purposes should 
have a gravity of not less than 


Mid- 

Continent 

Field 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Field 

57 

62 

62 

6s 

70 

80 

55 

•• 


In describing kerosene or gasoline by its gravity it is n^essary to 
indicate the State or Territory producing the crude petroleum from 
which the finished product was distilled b^ause crude P^t^mn diff 
in different regions and its products differ likewise. In stoting the 
cmde netroleum fields above, the Mid-Western is taken to include 

Okl*o»u. Kansas, Wyoming Illinois and otor ojkpr^rang 

states in the W^est-central portion of the United States. JT > 

vanfa field includes Pennsylvania, West Virginia and neighbonng 

states. 


T ewnessee. 

The container shall he branded ‘^Gravity not less than — 
unsafe for illuminating purposes ; for power pirposes only. 


Be., 
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Initial 140° F., 20 per cent shall distill below 221° F., 45 per c 
below 275'^ F., 90 per cent below 356°* F., and end-point shall be 4: 
F. or less. 95 per cent shall be recovered in the distillation. Va 
pressure shall be less than 10 pounds at 100° F. 

Utah. 

Must be properly labeled. U. S. Bureau of Mines Specifical 
shall be the Standard in Salt Lake City. 

Vermont. 

No law. 

. Virginia. 

No law. 

Washington. 

Containers shall be labeled with the gravity. Road tax i cent 
gallon. 

West Virginia. 

No law. 

Wisconsin. 

Containers shall be labeled with the gravity. Inspection tax 5 a 
per barrel. 

Wyoming. 

New Navy Specification. Not over 2 per cent unsaturated hyc 
carbons. 

The Quality of Gasoline Marketed in the United States. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has taken upon itself the task of nr 
ing semi-annual reports on the quality of gasoline marketed in 
United States. This is a most creditable and useful service, and i 
hoped that the Bureau will be able to continue the good work. ' 
first report of this character was written by Rittman, Jacobs, and D*( 
and entitled the ‘Thysical and Chemical Properties of Gasolines £ 
Throt^hout the United States During the Calendar Year 
1920, Bulletin ipi of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, written by H. H. ! 
and E. W. Dean, and entitled ‘^Quality of Gasoline Marketed in 
United States, was published. This bulletin contains the results 
the gasoline quality surveys of 1917 and 1919 along with much 01 
useful information on the production and consumption of gasol 
Since January of 1920 semi-^annual surveys of the quality of nm: 
gasoline have been made.^^ 

•U. S. Bur, Min., Tech. Taper 163, 1916. 

*^^.2220, ^Third Semi-Annual Motor Gasoline Survey,*’ Feb., tmt. 

Semi-Annual Motor Gasoline Survey/’ ■ Aug., 1931. Sen s 
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^Samples of gasoline from New York City, Washington, Pittsburgli, 
Chicago, fslew Orleans, St. Louis, Denver, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco are collected and analyzed. In the surv^ey of July, 1922, a 
total of r 32 samples were examined. 

In each two-year interval between 1915-1917, and 1917-1919, a 
marked decrease in volatility of gasoline occurred. The changes since 
January, 1920, have not been great, as can be seen from an inspection 
of Table LXXVL A somewhat closer study of the data than is pos- 
sible from a summarized table shows that quality was lower in July, 
1920, than in January of that year, hut that an improvement was shown 
between July, 1920, and January, 1921. 


TABLE LXXVI 


Average Results of U. S. Bureau of Mixes Motor Gasouke Surveys 



Federal 

Specification 

Jan., 

1920 

July, 

1920 

Jan., 

1921 

July, 

1921 

Jan., 

1922 

July. 

1922 

Spec. Gray 

Baume or A. P. I. 


0.746 

0.747 

0.745 

0.747 

0.745 

0.752 

Dipgree * 


57.8 

1 13 

57.S 

124 

58.0 

57*5 

58.0 

S6.8 

Initial B. P.. ..... 

140 

(131" F. 
after Oct. 
3L 1922) 

102 

125 

102 

121 

20% 

221 

196 

2(K) 

199 

202 

200 


50^0 - . 

284 

260 

260 1 

266 

262 

267 ' 

270 

90% 

374 

(392" F. 
after Oct. 
31, 1922) 

377 i 

375 

377 

377 

377 

375 

Final B. P 

437 

429 

430 

430 

433 

430- 

429 

Average B. P. ... 


2^3 

268 

267 

270 

268 

273 

% Recovered . . . . 

95.0 

95.8 

96.7 

95.9 

96.7 

96.0 

96B 


*The figures for July, 1920, to Jan., 1922, inclusive, are Baume degrees, 
but* for July, 1922, A. P. L degrees. 


A comparison of the motor gasoline survey of July, 1921, and 
July, 1922, in the several cities is given in Table LXXVII. 

“Fifth Semi-Annual Motor Gasoline Surrey,” Feb., 1922. See also 
“Survey of Pacific Coast Petroleum Products, April, 1^2. Ser. 23^ Sixth 
Semi-Annual Motor Gasoline Survey,” August, 192a 
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TABLE LXXVII 

Comparison of Motor Gasoline Surveys in Several Cities 


JULY, 1921 AND JULY, ig 22 


District 

Date 

First 

Drop 

20% 

So 9 o 

90% 

End- 

Point 

Average 
B. P. 

New York 

i July, 1921 
ijuly, 1922 

125 

208 

265 

268 

263 

258 

— 5 

36s 

362 
— 3 

422 

268 

269 

4* I 

274 

266 
— 8 

Difference 

120 
— e 

208 

Same 

420 
— 2 

Washington 

Difference 

IJuly, 1921 
iJtily, 1922 

130 

I2I 

— 0 

204 

200 

— 4 

387 
370 
— 17 

382 

442 
426 
— 16 

Pittsburgh 

i July, 1921 
ljuly, 1922 

II2 

181 
189 
+ 8 
202 

247 

256 

+ 9 
261 

435 

259 

263 
+ 4 

273 

276 
+ 3 

279 

279 

Same 

Difference 

II7 

+ 5 
125 

375 
— 7 

429 
— 6 

Chicago 

1 July, 1921 
iJuly, 1922 

389 
386 
— 3 

444 
436 
— 8 

Difference 

120 

— 5 

207 

“F 5 
214 
219 

•+•5 

205 

206 
4-1 
213 

272 
+ II 

279 

275 

— 4 

New Orleans 

Difference 

5 July, 1921 
iJuly, 1922 

13 1 
141 
-P 10 
128 
116 
— 12 

376 

373 

— 3 

427 

427 

Same 

St. Louis 

ijuly, 1921 
iJuly, 1922 

268 
278 
+ 10 

275 

288 

+ 13 
256 
262 

258 
268 
-j- 10 
262 
270 
+ 8 

284 

383 

441 

276 

4* 4 

286 

285 

— I 

Difference 

392 

4~ 9 
399 

38s 
— 14 
353 
361 
4-8 
356 
370 
4-14 

377 

443 

4-2 

458 

Denver 

(July, 1921 
(July, 1922 

133 

1 118 

— 15 

126 

113 

--13 

129 

123 

— 6 

Difference 

224 
-f- II 

200 

200 

Same 

437 
— 21 

Salt Lake City . . 
Difference 

(July, 1921 
iJuly, 1922 

401 

412 

+ 11 

421 

430 

4- 9 

259 

263 

4-4 

26s 

273 

4-8 

San Francisco . . . 
Difference 

(July, 1921 
iJuly, 1922 

206 
214 
+ 8 
202 
208 
+ 6 

221 

9 Districts 

(July, 1921 
(July, 1922 

125 

433 

270 

273 

+ 3 

Difference 

121 

— 4 

375 
— 2 

429 

~4 

Federal specifica- 
tions 1 

Mov. 25, 1919 

140 

374 

437 
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Chapter XV. 

■ Distillation in the Laboratory. 

The extensive use of distillation as a laboratory procedure renders 
essential a brief discussion of laboratory’ distillation apparatus. Ana- 
lytical procedures are not to be considered here, but are presented in 
Chapter XVI. 

Distillation in the laboratory may be conducted either to separate 
mixtures of substances into their components as nearly as is possible, 
or it may be conducted for purposes that do not require separation of 
the mixture. An example of the latter operation is the separation of 
water from either heavy oils or tars. The distillation operation is really 
one of dehydration. The liquid phase is an emulsion and not a solution. 
An apparatus that can be used for the second type of distillation is that 
of Allen and Jacobs.^ 

Distillations conducted for the purpose of effecting separations may 
be either of two limiting types: (i) distillation in which a moderate 
degree of separation is required, (2) distillation in which the separation 
should be as complete as possible. The standard laboratory distillation 
of gasoline is an example of the first type. This distillation is there- 
fore conducted in an Engler type flask. This apparatus, because it 
offers only a limited cooling surface, because it tends to function at a 
temperature controlled by the temperature of the air surrounding the 
flask rather than by the composition of liquid and vapor, and because 
the vapor in its short passage from the flask to the delivery tube is not 
brought into intimate contact with liquid returning to the flask, is an 
ineffective means for effecting separation. If no condensation occurred 
in the flask or in /the neck, the Engler flask would produce essentially 
the separation effected by one '"perfect column-section.'’ The subject 
matter of Chapter IV should be recalled in this connection. 

The chemist in the petroleum laboratory has not frequently been 
concerned with methods and apparatus that would produce effective 
separations of substances by distiflation. The stills used in the refinery 
did not effect dean separations, and it therefore seemed unnecessary 
greatly to better plant results in the laboratory. However, the develop- 
ment of refinery methods that allow effective separation has necessitated 
the use of better apparatus in the laboratory. 

Other industries, in which the distillation of liquid mixtures is an 
important part of manufacturing operations, have long used better 

*U. S. Bur. Min., Bull. 19, "'Physical and Chemical Properties of the Pe- 
troleums of the San Joaquin Valley in California.” 
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methods, both in the plant and in the laboratory, than the oil industry 

In the paragraphs that follow, I. shall describe a niimber of appi^ 
ratus that have been used for laboratory distillation. I wish to make 
it perfectly clear, however, that I do not subscribe to the proposition 
that these apparatus are necessarily effective in operation. It ■would 
be a waste of time and space to give a detailed description of each 
apparatus. The^ reason for this lies in the fact that our present know!™ 
edge of the subject of distillation is so far bevond that existent wheti 
most of these apparatus were designed, that thev are interesting mainly 
from an historical standpoint. The principles 'that should govern the 
design of laboratory distillation apparatus are exactlv the same as those 
outlined in Chapter IV. The most effective and most efficient apparatus 
will be the one that brings the countercurrently flowing liquid and vapor 
phases into intimate contact, and that condenses and returns to the 
top^of the contacting column the proper amount of reflux at all times 
during the distillation. A casual examination of many of the older 
types of laboratory^ distillation apparatus is sufficient^ to show how 
imperfectly these objectives are accomplished. 

At this point it should also be recalled from Chapter IV that dif- 
ferential dephlepiation Js a process that can be made the basis of 
effective and fairly efficient separations of liquid solutions. Differen- 
tial dephlegmation is never as efficient as distillation through a contact- 
ing column. It will be recalled that in order to have true differential 
dephlegmation, the liquid condensed in the still-head should be removed 
as soon as it forms. This operation, therefore, requires a distinctly 
different typje of apparatus than a column. It is interesting to note that 
this distinction has not been made in the design of many laboratory 
still-heads. A number of these apparatus are peculiar combinations of 
apparent attempts to attain differential dephlegmatioii and counter- 
current contacting at the same time. As I have already stated, I dO' not 
care to enter into a detailed discussion of each apparatus in the light 
of these principles. At the conclusion of my description of the various 
types of apparatus, I shall present an apfmratus which is designed cor- 
rectly, and which has been found to be very effective in laboratory work. 
Quantitative separations of binary mixtures of many liquids are effected 
by a single distillation in this apparatus. 

A Review of Laboratory Distillation Apparatus. 

Probably the earliest comimrison of laboratory still-haids was made 
by Kreis ^ who concluded that the Linnemann and Honpel heads were 
superior to the Wurtz bulb for the fractionation of volatil liquids. 

Young® studied and compared the plain tube, the Rod and Disc, 
the Wurtz, the Pear, the ^'Evaporator,” the the Linnemann, 

the Glinsky, the LeBd-Henninger, and the Young and Thomas still- 
heads, or "dephl^mators” as he pleases to caH seme of them. These 

^Ann., 224 (i^), 259-^. 

® ‘Eracdonai Distillation,” 158-79. Thorpe's Diet App. Chem., 271-3. 
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as well as other heads are shown in Figures 135 and 136. Comparative 
data are shown in Table LXXVIII.^ 

TABLE LXXVIII 

Young’s Comparative Data on Still-heads * 


Nature of Still 
head or Dephleg 
mator 

Plain vertical, 5.1 
mm. diameter 

Plain vertical, 14.0 
mm. diameter 

Plain vertical, 25.7 
mm. diameter 

‘ ‘Rod and disc*” 14 
mm. diameter 

“Pear” 

"b 

0 

« 

u 

0 

d 

t>- 

w 

* ‘Evaporator” 

* ‘Evaporator” 

“Hempel" with 

200 beads 

Glinsky 

Le Bel-Hennjnger 

Young and Thomas 

Young and Thomas 

Number of 1 
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3.0 

12.80 

26.00 

35-85 

20.6 

I.I 

0.5 

0.6 

38.8 

86.2 

0.5 

O.T 

0.2 

18. 1 

26.2 

21.1$ 

12.35 

6.50 

154 

II.7 

17.8 

21.8 

4.1 

89.2 

22.2 

12.8 

20.0 

15.8 

II.O 

7.S0 

S.60 

2.90 

7.2 

17.3 

15.9 

14.3 

1.9 

92.3 

16.S 

21.5 

18.8 

9-7 

S.8 

4.80 

3.25 

2.15 

34 

1 1.9 

8.8 

7.8 

1.8 

95.4 

9.2 

II.O 

9.2 

6.1 

5-2 

3-35 

I-9S 

1.40 

3-2 

7-5 

7.2 

5-0 

1-3 

98.5 

7.2 

8.9 

7.2 

4.2 

2.4 

2.70 

1.30 

I.I5 

2.2 

5-6 

4.3 

4.7 

1.2 

IOI.6 

S-8 

74 

4.7 

3.8 

24 

2.30 

1.80 

1.05 

1.8 

5.7 

4.8 

4.0 

0.9 

104.6 

5.5 

6.2 

5.9 

4.2 

2.8 

2.50 

1.50 

I.IS 

2.9 

5-6 

4.6 

3.6 

1.2 

107.6 

5.9 

7.3 

6.4 

4.3 

3.6 

3.50 

2.45 

1.60 

3.2 

8.9 

5.5 

S -2 

2.0 

iro.o 

7.1 

8.4 

lO.O 

8.0 

S-O 

6.50 

4.20 

3.95 

6.8 

13.7 

9.8 

7.3 

4-0 

1 1 0.6 

8.9 

9.0 

7.2 

6.6 

II.O 

10.50 

11.40 

9.60 

8.4 

2-5 

6.8 

9-8 

8.1 . 
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* From Thorpe^s Dictionary, Vol. IL 


The data of Table LXXVIII were obtained by distilling 50 cc. of a 
mixture of benzene and toluene at a rate of one drop per second. 
Young speaks of the '^efficiency” of the various still-heads although his 
distillation procedure would in no way indicate efficiency. Hence in 
reviewing his results, the word "effectiveness” will be used in the sense 

^Thorpe’s Dictionary, Vol. II, 
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and lesser diameters. But a 5 mm. diameter was more effective than a 
26 mm. tube. The “rod and disc” still-head is more effective than the 
plain-tube. The downward flow of the liquid on the central rod is 
slower, greater surface of liquid is exposed to the vapor, and the liquid 
on the disc-rod is not cooled externally. 

Young's Pear, a modification of the Wurtz-bulb, is more effective 
than the Wurtz-bulb, the “rod and disc,” the plain-tube, the Glinsky, 
and the Le Bel-Henninger. The “Evaporator” and the “Young and 
Thomas” heads are clearly the most effective, as judged by Young’s 
data, though the Hempel column 
is not far behind, and is better 
dhan the Pear. 

The work of Young may be 
criticised on the ground that he 
compared the several still-heads 
without regard to their optimum 
capacity for distillation. Prob- 
ably it would be fairer to make 
the comparison on the basis of 
a distillation rate that would be 
best for the particular head, 
without losing sight entirely of 
the practical value of time. 

Golodetz ® has designed a 
laboratory distillation-head of 
the types shown in Figure 137. 

These he compared with several 
other heads and found them to 
be superior to all of the others. 

Rittman and Dean® investi- 
gated various still-heads with 
reference to their use in distill- 
ing mixtures of petroleum hy- 
drocarbons. Their results are 
shown in Table LXXIX and 
Figure 138. They concluded 
that the Qinsky, Le Bel-Hen- 
ninger, “Young and Thomas,” 

Golodetz, “Hempel column,” “-Rod and Disc,” and the “Evaporator” 
were so nearly of the same effectiveness that the- choice among them 
could be made on the basis of practical factors. They considered that 
the Le Bel-Henninger, Pear, and “Rod and Disc” were eliminated be- 
cause they flooded and failed to pass tl\e vapors as moderate tanper- 
atures were reached. The Golodetz gave erratic results in their hands. 
The Young and Thomas and the “Evaporator” are too fragile and com- 
plicated. The Glinsky is less effective, and also fragile. So the con- 

Chem. Ind., 3S (1912), m2-8, 141-5- . *1 tt c -o'. 

V. Ind. Eng, Chem., 7 (i9i5)» 1B5-195, 7SA-7^ Bur. Mm., 

Bull 12$, 



Fig. 137. — Golodetz Still-Heads. 
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TABLE LXXIX 

Rittman and Dean’s Data on Effectiveness of Still-heads 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF DISTILLING PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE OIL IN VARIOUS TYPES 
OF APPARATUS, SHOWING AVERAGE PERCENTAGE DISTILLED AT TEMPERATURES 

OF 100 ® TO 325® C. 


Series No. 

Type of Apparatus 

Average Percentage Distilled 

U 

0 

8 

U 

0 

m 

t-i 

U 

0 

0 

(—1 

0 

0 

IT) 

rs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

u 

0 

10 

CV< 

01 

u 

0 

0 

10 

CV| 

d 

0 

10 

5 ^ 

d 

0 

8 

fo 

d 

0 

to 

w 

CO 

d 

0 

0 

to 

w 

0 

■ 4 -> 

ID * 

I 

Allen-Jacobs 

0.0 

I.O 

5.0 

7.6 

7.8 

7.5 

7.0 

6.7 

6.2 

6.6 

6.0 

2 

Retort (B) 

0-5 

2-5 

8.7 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

6.8 

6.5 

74 


II. 7 

3 

Lunge 

I.o 

4-0 

7.4 

8.4 

7.6 

7.0 

6.5 

6.3 

7.4 


12.4 

4 

Engler-Ubbelohde . 

2.8 

5.4 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 



15-9 

5 

Plain distilling tube 

3.1 

4 .S 

7.4 

8.1 

7.5 

6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

... 


15.3 

6 

Two-bulb Wurtz . 

4.4 

5.3 

7.0 

... 


... 


... 



16.7 

7 

Four-bulb pear . . . 

4.4 

5.5 

8-5 

7.1 

6.5 

6.1 

6.7 

7.0 



18.4 

8 

Norton-Otto 

4*9 

5.7 

6-7 

6.8 

7.2 

... 





17-3 

9 

De Konink 

4.8 

5.6 

6.9 

6.7 

7.0 

6.6 

&6 

7.0 



17.3 

10 

Twelve-bulb pear . 

5.7 

6.7 

' 6.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.1 

. . . 




18.S 

II 

Glinsky 

5.6 

5.8 

7.6 

7.1 

6.2 

6.8 

6.6 

d8 



19.0 

12 

LeBel-Henninger. . 

5-9 

5.8 

7-0 

6.1 

6.7 

. . . 


• * * 



18.7 

13 

Young-Thomas . . . 

5.7 

5.8 

6.2 

6.7 

6.7 

64. 

6.2 

6.9 



17.7 

14 

Golodetz 

6.2 

5.7 

6.4 

8.0 

7.9 

8.5 

8.0 




18.3 

15 

Six-inch Hempel . 

6.3 

6.3 

6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

64 

6.5 

7.0 



18.6 

16 

Rod and disc 

6.5 

5.9 

64 

7.0 

6.3 

6.5 

7.1 


... 


18.8 

17 

Evaporator 

6.6 

6.0 

6.7 

7.1 

6.3 

6.1 

6.7 

6.9 



19.3 


elusion was reached that the Hempel column was the simplest and best 
of the several still-heads. A column 6 inches long and of i inch 
diameter filled with 5 inches of aluminium beads was favored. The 
flask used by Rittman and Dean is shown in Figure 139. Aluminum 
beads were found to give only slightly better results than glass beads as 
a filling material. 

H. F. Taylor^ has designed a laboratory head called the ‘Tlate and 
Bulb’’ that simulates the construction of the sectional column used in 
plant practice. This is shown in Figure 140. The column consists of 
a glass tube 14 in. long, and i%6 diameter, containing nine lead 
discs, i%6 in. in diameter, supported by the copper wire spacers. The 
glass bulbs are so blown as to fit the holes in the lead plates. The 
bottom of the bulb is flared as shown so that the flare cannot be pulled 
through the hole in the plate. 

The vapor from the distilling flask condenses in part, and collects 
on the lead plates. The liquid does not run through the holes in the 
plates, since the vapor is passing up through these, but when it accumu- 
lates sufficiently to float the glass bulb an opportunity is given for return 
flow. Taylor claims that this apparatus has the practical advantage 
over many others that it will effectively distill liquids with as low a 

^ 7 . Soc. Chm. Ind., 37 (1918), 238-pR. 
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bcaling point as 46 C. or as high as 200° C., whereas, as is well known, 
other apppatus, as, for example, the LeBel-Henninger, floods as the 
boiling point of the liquid increases. 

Taylor compared several forms of laboratory still-heads bv distilling 
three mixtures : 

I. Carbon Disulfide and Benzene. 100 cc. of a mixture of equal 
volumes was distilled at a rate of cc. per minute. The per cent 
of CS2 was determined in the first 45 cc. distilled. 

_ 2. Denatured alcohol (94.7 per cent) and Water. 200 cc. of a 
mixture of equal volumes of these liquids was distilled at a rate of 


l^of stQl 
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Fig. 138. — Graphical Showing of Rittman and Dean’s Comparison of Still-heads. 

cc: per minute. The per cent of alcohol in the first 95 cc. collected 
was determined in each case. 

3. Toluene and Pyridin. 100 cc. of a mixture of equal volumes 
was distilled at a rate of 3 cc. per minute. The percentage of toluene 
in the first 45 cc. of distillate was determined. 

The results are shown in Table LXXX. 

A still-head that is particularly useful, for distilling very small 
quantities of liquid has been designed by S. F. Dufton.® This type is 
shown in Figure 141. The working-space of the column consists of 
an annular spiral, made by winding copper wire around a glass tube held 
concentrically within the outer glass tube. These heads can be large 
or small. A successful one used by Dufton. was 150 cm. long, outer 

*/, Soc. Chswk Ind., 38 (1919), 45-^T. 






Fia I39-— Rittman and Dean Digtilling Flask. Fig. 140. — Taylor’s '‘Plate and Bulb” Head. 
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TABLE LXXX 


Taylor’s Data on Effectiveness of Still-heads 


Fractionating Column Used 

Total Length 
in Inches 

Mixture i 
Per Cent CSa 
in 1st 45 cc. 
Distilled 

Mixture 2 
per Cent Al- 
cohol in 1st 
95 cc. Dis- 
tilled 

Mixture 3 
Per Cent 
Toluene in 
1st 45 cc. 

■ Distilled 

Retort 

Flask without column 


69.9 

70.0 

.... 

5*5 5 

Glinsky 

isH 

74.2 



Young’s “Rod and Disc” ... 
Young’s “Pear”— 12 bulbs . . 

20 

78.6 



23 

79.4 

884 

70 0 

Young’s “Evaporator” — 3 sec- 
tions 

20H 

88.0 


LeBel-Henninger — 4 bulbs . . 

20 


88.1 

71.S 

Hempel Column — yVA x 


1 1/16" of K" — 3/16" 





beads : 

Hempel Column — 12" x 

21 

86.1 

.... 

73.0 

I 1/16" of — 3/16" 





beads 

21 

89.7 



Two LeBel-Henninger heads. 
8 bulbs altogether 

36 

91.1 



Taylor’s “Plate and Bulb” 



column 

20 

90.6 

91.0 

75.6 


tube 17 mm. LD., inner tube 13 mm. O.D., and closed at each end, 
wire I mm. diameter and wound with a pitch of 18 mm. at the top and 
22 mm. at the bottom. The column was protected by a 2-in. layer of 
cotton wadding covered with asbestos yam. During the operation of 
the column the liquid seals the small spaces between the wire and the 
glass tubes so that vapor and liquid contact thoroughly, but flow easily, 
in the spiral annulus. This column was found to be far more effective 
than Young^s ‘Tear."’ From 100 cc. of a mixture of equal volumes 
of benzene and toluene it was found possible to distill 45 cc. of pure 
benzene at constant temperature. The initial distillation rate was 4 cc. 
per minute. During the collection of the 46th cc. the temperature rose 
0.1® C. and the distillation rate decreased. On increasing the size of 
the flame, the temperature rose rapadly to the boiling point of toluene, 
and remained constant beginning with the 55th cc. 

Another still-head of the same general type was built by Du f ton, 
in the use of which 4.6 cc. of benzene, 9.4 cc. of toluene, 0.7 cc. of 
intermediate cut, and 0.3 cc. loss, were the products obtain^ upon dis- 
tilling a mixture of 5 cc. of benzene and 10 cc. of toluene. This head 
was 120 cm. long, and consisted of four spiral sections varying from a 
1.4 mm. tube wound with 0.7 mm. wire in the top section to a 1.4 mm. 
tube wound with 1.4 mm. wire in the bottom. The pitch of tihe spiral 
winding increased from 6 mm. at the top to 12 mm. at tire bottom. 

An investigation of the merits of various stiH-h^ds that pr^«its 
some interesting features has been carried out by J. Friedrichs.® He 

•Z. f, Angew, Chem,, ^ (ipip), 340-4 
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points out the difficulty of making fair comparisons, and mentions the 
importance of rate of distillation. His apparatus is shown in Figure 
142. The delivery tube is of capillary size at C, so that the pressure 
rises if the distillation rate is too fast. The pressure cuts off a portion 
of the gas supply in regulator D. The jacket G 
was not used in all experiments, but served, with its 
auxiliaries H, F, K, and L, to control the tem- 
perature about the column. Friedrichs’ results are 
too voluminous to be reproduced in detail, but 
Figure 143 shows part of them in graphic form. 

The regulator worked well, as an inspection of 
the distillation data shows a constant distillation- 
rate. In each experiment 150 cc. of a mixture of 
equal volumes of benzene and toluene was distilled. 
The key to the curves of Figure 143 is as follows : 

1. Ordinary flask with side-tube. 

2. Wurtz with two 4 cm. diam. bulbs. 

3. Glinsky with three 3 cm. diam. bulbs, and 
balls for sealing each tube. 

4. Hempel with 2.8 cm. of glass ball filling. 
Diameter of tube 1.5 cm. 

5. Hempel with 35 cm. of glass ball filling. 
Diameter of tube 3 cm. 

6. Tin coil in boiling benzene (dimension ?). 

7. Plucker^® head — This is a Hempel column 
modified so as to be heated externally by a 
warm stream of air. Contained 17 cm. of 
glass beads in an annular space 3 to 2 cm. 
in diameter. 

8. Simplified Flucker with the Hempel column 
in boiling benzene. 29 cm. of glass beads. 
Diameter of tube 1.5 cm. 

9. Hempel-Winssinger with water temper- 
ature-control. 28 cm. column of glass beads. 
Diameter of tube 15 cm. 

10. Same as 9, but temperature held constant at 
70 to 71° C. where water entered, and 76 to 
77° C. where it left. 

II. Hempel with 58 cm. of glass filling. Diameter 3 cm. Tube 
surrounded by boiling toluene or its vapor. 

, The most interesting feature of Friedrichs’ results lies in a com- 
parison of the operation of the Hempel column at room temperature 
and at other temperatures controlled by the various heating media in 
the jackets. Still-head No. 8 gave a much better result than No. 4. 

Ztg., 37 (1913), i44r. 

'^ Chem* Ztg., 10 (1886), 371. 



Fig. 141. — ^Dufton’s 
Spiral Still-Head. 
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Number 9 was better than No. 8 as far as the distillation was carried. 
Number 9 was nearly the same as No. 10, and No. H was the best 
of all. Casual interpretation of these results might lead to the con- 
clusion that a regulated-temperature still-head was better than one 
without regulation. This would be contrary to the theoretical develop- 
ment of the subject of distillation. The joker lies in the fact that all 
laboiatory still-heads, as ordinarily used, function in some degree as 


Fig. 142. — Friedrichs’ Apparatus. 




regulated-temperature heads. The lower the temperature of the medium 
surrounding the head the poorer the results of the distillation. This is 
shown in Friedrichs’ experiments with still-heads Nos. 8, 9, 10 and ii. 
Had head No. ii functioned in such a manner that the temperature 
inside the still-head was 110.6° C. at 760 mm. (the b.p. of toluene), no 
fractionation would have taken place. The. entire vapor would have 
passed through the head unchanged in composition. As a matter of 
fact, condensed and cooled toluene was running back from the jacket- 
reflux. Heat was taken up to some extent by the distilling column. 
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“but not in a degree sufficient to influence unfavorably the adjustment of 
pliase'Composition and temperature. Heads Nos. 8, 9, and 10 are 
simply milder editions of No. ii as used in Friedrichs’ experiments. 
The danger of using theory in design, without taking into account other 
theoretical considerations such as heat transfer in this instance, is clearly 
illustrated. Oversights of this nature often lead to condemnation of 



Fig. 143. — Graphical Showing of Friedrichs’ Comparison of Still-Heads. 

''theory,’^ when actually the difficulty lies in the narrowness of view 
and knowledge of the designer. More often than not the necessary 
fundamental data are lacking, and it is then that intelligent experimenta- 
tion may somewhat empirically point the way to correct design or 
operation. 

A further point of interest in Friedrichs’ experiments lies in the fact 
that he used a constant distillation rate. This was done to make the 
r^ults comparable, but is done at the sacrifice of effective separation. 
The curves would present a far more favorable appearance if he had 
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Fig. 144. Distillation Curve of Crude Benzol. Lessing Head "Used. 

used a constant flame, and then allowed the distillation rate to be 
greatest at first and almost nil just before the change of receiver for 
collection of the middle fraction. 

R. Lessing reports the results of distillations made by using a 
laboratory still-head packed with 34 x 34 aluminum rings of tlie 
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Fig. 145. — Distillation Curves of a 50:50 Benzene-Toluene Mixture. Various 

Still-Heads Used. 

Soc. Chem, T%d., 40 (1921), 115T-119T. 
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Raschig type as modified by Lessing. The still-head was 4 cm. wide, 
and 140 cm. high. The distillation rate was r drop per second. Rigure 
144 gives the distillation curve obtained in distilling a crude benzol. 
Sharp fractionation is clearly indicated. Figure 145 shows the distil- 
lation curves obtained on fractionating a i ; i mixture of benzene and 
toluene. The plain tube filled with Lessing rings is shown to be an 
effective still-head. 
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Fig. 146. — ^Distillation Curves of Coal-Tar Light Oil. 


Lessing advocates the use of cooling in a reflux, rather than depend- 
ing on condensation within the column. This begins to sound like 
business. He also suggests the use of electrical heating of the coliiinn 
to rmnimize heat loss therefrom by conduction and radiation. 

F. M. Washburn describes the design dnd use of an Hempel- 
colunm combined with a constant-temperature still-head. His column 

^U. S. Bur. St., Tech. Paper 140, Oct. 18, igip. /. Ind. Eng. Chew., 12 
(1920), 73-77« 
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was not effective as Lessing’s as can be seen from Figure 146. Wash- 
burn showed that' he could accurately analyze yarions mixtures of 
aromatic hydrocarbons. 

N". R Moore has discussed the subject of fractional distillation 
in a (jualitative W 3 .y, and has made distillation studies with a specially 
constiucted metallic still-head. As is so frequently done^ he has con- 
fused effectiyeness with efficiency, but the article in general will he 
found of interest, and numerous references to the literature are given. 


Leslie-Geniesse Distillation Apparatus. 

All apparatus that is based on fundamental principles, and that has 
lieeii found both effective and efficient in practice, is shown in Figure 
147* The features of this apparatus may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Countercurrent flow and intimate contact of liquid and vapor 
phases are utilized. The apparatus is therefore based on the most 
efficient process for producing changes in compositions of vapor and 
liquid. Intimacy of contact of vapor and liquid is assured by filling 
the inner tube of the column with %G-in. or J^-in, thin sbek-metal 
cylinders of the Raschig, Lessing, or other type. Other eflfective pack- 
ings made from thin sheet-metal can also be used. These types of 
packing offer large surface without sacrifice of free-space. They are 
far superior to glass beads, aluminum beads, metal balls, or any other 
packing of this type. 

2. The tube containing the column-packing is surrounded by a glass 
jacket. The annular space between these tubes is highly evacuated in 
order that the transfer of heat from the inner tube outwards shall be as 
poor as possible; The apparatus is also well lagged, although this is 
not shown in the figure. The tubes should be made of glass rather 
than metal because glass is a poorer conductor of heat than metal. The 
ideal condition would be to have no heat loss whatsoever from the 
inner tube containing the packing. Two bulges or bulbs are blown 
on the jacket tube in order to take up the strains that result on account 
of the difference in temperature, and hence in expansion, of the inner 
and outer glass" tubes. 

3. The heat is supplied by passing an electric current through a 
submerged resistance coil. This coil should be placed in a bulb blown 
on the bottom of the flask containing the liquid. This allows vaporiza- 
tion of all, except a few cc., of the liquid in the flask. The resistance 
coil must offer enough surface so that the heat produced as a result of 
the passage of the electric current is transferred to the liquid without 
overheating the coil and thus causing decomposition of the liquid. 
Electric heating is preferable to gas heating because of the ease of 

Fhys. Chem., 25 (1921), 273-303. 

An apparatus of this general type was suggested by me to Mr. John Dion 
who nnade preliminary studies of its effectiveness and efficiency in the Chemical 
Engineering Laboratories at the University of Michigan. Mr. John C. Genies se 
has continued these studies, and is using the apparatus in connection with ex- 
perimental studies of distillation phenomena. 
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control and the accuracy with which eiierg’v input can be measured if 
desired. 

4. The refluxd^ or weight of liquid returned to the coltiinn, can be 

controlled in a number of 



Fig. 147. — Leslie-Geniesse Distillation 
Apparatus. 


ways. The type of reflux, 
or partial-condenser, shown 
in Figure 147 may be op- 
erated by passing a regu- 
lated volume of gas or 
liquid, whose temperature 
is thermostatically con- 
trolled, through the jacket 
of the reflux. The tem- 
perature of the fluid in the 
reflux jacket may be held 
constant if desired, or may 
he automatically varied in 
a continuous and progres- 
sive manner suitable to the 
particular case. The tem- 
perature change of the 
fluid in the reflux jacket 
may be measured as indi- 
cated by use of a differen- 
tial thermometer if so de- 
sired. 

Another type of reflux 
is shown diagrammatically 
in Figure 148. The liquid 
in the jacket may be a 
single substance or a mix- 
ture. The heat-loss from 
the reflux depends largely 
on the surface of the inner 
tube in contact with the 
boiling liquid in the jacket, 
and on the temperature dif- 
ference between the vapor 
from the column and the 
boiling point of the liquid 
in the jacket. The rate of 


heat removal from the reflux can be controlled by varying the nature 
and composition of the liquid in the jacket, by varying the depth of 
liniiid ir» tViP jacket, or both. This type of reflux is of particular value 
' distillation. 


•ations covering novel features of reflux design and operation 
hese processes and apparatus are applicable in plant as well 
ctice. 
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111 Figure 148 the liquid is indicated at (i), a connection 
to a regulated overflow, if desired, or to drain liquid from the 
reflux is shown at (2) , and a connection to a trap and filling tube 

at (3). 

It will be recalled that the weight of liquid returned to the column 
from the reflux is a function of the composition of the liquid in the 
still. Various automatic means can he used to vary the heat-loss in 
the reflux, and thus vary the weight of liquid returned to the column 
as a function of the composition of the liquid 
in the still. By choice of proper means and 
method of refluxing the apparatus -shown in 
Figure 147 can be adapted to the quantitative 
separation of binary mixtures, or to the sepa- 
ration, to a remarkable but not quantitative 
degree, of complex mixtures such as petroleum 
or petroleum distillates. xA. single distillation 
of petroleum will of course effect a quantita- 
tive measurement of the ‘'gasoline/^ or other 
distillate of arbitrarily chosen distillation range, 

I from petroleum. The limit to which plant 

practice should approach is easily and definitely 
established. 

A more detailed description of this distil- 
lation apparatus and its application will be 
published shortly. As an example of the ef- 
fectiveness of the separation possible, the dis- 
tillation curve of a mixture of equal parts 
by weight of chloroform and toluene is shown 
: in Figure 149. The size of the intermediate 

; cut collected as the temperature rises from the 

boiling point of chloroform to that of toluene 
is a function of the weight of liquid distilled 
as well as of the effectiveness of the apparatus. 

I As the last small weight of chloroform is sepa- 

j rated from the toluene in the flask, the vapor | 

is pushed up the column by va]X)r containing i4a-lLeslie-Baker 

more and more toluene until finally pure toluene “Latent-Heat”' Reflux, 
is being vaporized in the flask. ITot only is 

the separation most difficult at this stage, but the length of the column 
' operating on mixed vapor becomes less and less. If it is desired to 

I reduce the intermediate fraction as far as is reasonably possible, a rela- 

? tively large weight of liquid must be distilled through a column of small 

! volume, and the rate of distillation must be very slow when the inter- 

f mediate cut is approached and separated. A long cokrrm of small 

I diameter and filled with a ys-in. packing that drains liquid freely ^is 

desirable. However, it is unnecessary to go beyond reasonable limits 
i in these regards for quantitative separations can be made without using 

i freakish apparatus. In all cases the weight of liquid refluxed should 
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he based on a "Lr’”' or ‘Vefliix” curve detenxiined by a series ol points 
calculated by methods apparent from the context of Chapter IV. 

Distillation Technique. 

• The following notes on several phases of laboratory distillation 
technique are by no means complete treatments of the subjects, but 
may be found helpful. 

Source o£ Heat for Distillations. 

The gas burner is an unsatisfactory source of heat in many ways 
because of variability in the flow of gas, effects of draughts, and diffi- 



49. — Distillation Curves Illustrating the Effectiveness of Leshe-Geniesse 
Apparatus. 

*^ate adjustment. Adequately sized supply pipes, and pro- 
erning the gas pressure will partly remedy the first of 
A burner such as the Tirrell may be adjusted far more 
lew needle-valve spindle is provided with fine thread 
•^pering point. An accurately dimensioned hole of 
isual should be drilled ‘into a threaded plug that may 
ping the regular needle-valve seat. 

wt.wv.ctx gao Learners have been devised. Probably the most satis- 
factoi^ of these is the one used by the Atlantic Refining Company.^® 
This is shown in Figure 1 50. 

**/. Ini, £n^. Chem., 10 (1918), 823. 
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heaters have been used to a limited extent in 
the distillation of oils. Their advantages are thought to be ease of 
regulation, arid constant heat supply. These are in fact the advantages 
o e ectrical heaters so constructed that the heat capacity of the heater 
IS small. If the heat capacity is large, ease of regulation, and flexibility 
are lost. In general, the sub- 
merged resistance coil will be 
found more satisfactory than an 
external electrical heater. 

An electrical heater is de- 
scribed by Dean^^ and is said to 
hare proved satisfactory in use in 
the laboratories of the U. S. 

Bureau of Mines. Commercial 
modifications of this heater can 
be purchased from dealers in 
laboratory supplies. 

T- W. Richards and J. H. 

Mathews^® described an electrical 
heater that is immersed inj the 
liquid to be distilled. They ob- 
served that the liquid boiled at a 
much more constant tempierature 
when, heated by the passage of an 
electric current through the im- 
mersed coil than when heated in 
the ordinary way with a gas 
flame. This difference they 
ascribed to the difference in the 
extent of superheating in the two 
cases. The apparatus used is 
shown in Figure 151. The value 
of the method of heating was 
shown by two experiments alike 
in, all respects except in the man- 
ner of heating. Six ordinary dis- 
tillations were required to obtain 
75 cc. of butyl alcohol (b.p. 117,0 
to ir8° C. at 759 mm.) from 100 cc. of a specimen of the dry-alcohol. 
Only two distillations were required to. obtain 75 cc. of a better 
product (b.p. 117.310 117,9® C.) when the immersed heater was used. 

The coil shown in Figure 151 consisted of 40 cm, of platinum wire 
with a resistance of 0.7 ohm. A current of 10 to 15 amperes was led 
to the coil by copper leads (2.5 to 3.0 mm. diameter, so tl^t vapor will 
not be superheated) encased in glass tubes into the ends of wWch the 
platinum wire was sealed. Contact between the platinum and copper 

^"^L Iftd, Eng, Chem., 10 (1918), 823-26. 

Am, Chem, Soc,, 30 (1908), 1282-84. 



Fig. 150- — A.tlantic Refining Co. Gas 
Burner. 
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wires was made by means of a drop of mercury. The coil must be 
completely immersed at all times. The ebullition takes place without 
bumping. High boiling liquids are distilled as successfully as very 
volatil liquids. 

A distillation apparatus, useful for the exact measurement of boil- 
ing points of liquids and for the preparation of moderate quantities of 
pure liquids, has been described by Richards and Barry.’-^ Precise 
thermometric measurements can be made in this apparatus. Their 

technicjiie should prove of value in 
laboratory work involving prepara- 
tion and study of the properties of 
many hydrocarbon substances. 

The Regulation of Pressure 
During Distillation. 

The regulation of pressure dur- 
ing a distillation is necessary in pre- 
cise work. John Wade and R. W. 
Merriman describe an apparatus 
and procedure suital)le for pressure 
regulation during distillation. The 
detailed description of this and 
other apparatus for this purpose is 
too lengthy to be included here. 
The appended list of references 
covers the field in part : 

IIOLTERMANN, J. W., ChCfU. Ztg,, 22 
(1908), 8. 

Rieff, II. J., Z. f. Angew. Chem,, 22 
(1909), 1360. 

WiLi.sTATTER, Maykr, IIune, Amt., 378 
(1910), 149. 

Villip:rs, a., Chem. Abs., 5 (1912), 
806-7, 3639. 

Bkc:kmann, E., Zeit. Phvsik, Chem., 79 
(1912), 565 “ 76 . 

Anon., Lum. Elec., 25 (1915), 124. 
Beckmann and Liesche, ZeiL Fhysik, 
Chem., 88 (1914), 13-21. 

(hiKORfanu, V., Chem. Abs., 10 (1916), 
1709. 

Anon., Chem. Ztg., 43 (tgig), 811. 
Smith, /. FrakL Chem., 102 (1921), 

295-304. 

Fractional di.stillation is so widely used in the laboratory that a 
volume could be written on special technique and apparatus. Much 
useful information is contained in Young's "'Fractional Distillation/' 

*®/. Am. Chem. Sac., 36 (1914), I787-9I. 

Chem. Sac., 99 (19^^)^ 9^-97. 
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and m books on laboratory methods. More will be found in the origi- 
nal literature. _ A recent article by P. Gross and A. H. Waight pre- 
sents a description of several interesting apparatus. The following 
quotations are taken from their article. 


“PEOrECTION OF CoRKS. 

“It is very often necessary to fractionate liquids, 
the vapors of which either attack or exert a solvent 
action on cork or rubber stoppers. The usual 
methods of wrapping the stopper with tin or silver 
foil are only occasionally successful, and sometimes 
(as with high-boiling corrosive liquids like chloro- 
acetic acid) fail utterly, necessitating recourse to 
expensive all-glass stills. 

“The device shown in Fig. 152 overcomes this 
difficulty. It consists of a small ball condenser 
which condenses the hot vapor and keeps it from 
reaching the stopper. If the bulb is blown from 
Pyrex tubing or other good grade of glass no fear 
need be entertained of its cracking on account of the 
temperature extremes to which it is subjected. 

“Micro-distilling Flask. 



Fig. 152. — Device 

for Protecting 
Stoppers. 


^ ‘"Occasion often arises to distill and determine the 
boiling point of as little as from 0.5 to 2 cc. of liquid. 

If the liquid is pure the -value can readily be deter- 
mined by the submerged bulblet method.^^ In most 
cases, however, the liquid is a mixture, and it is 

necessary to separate the constituents and 
to learn the boiling points of the frac- 
tions to aid in their identification. The 
apparatus shown in Fig. 153 consists of 
a small bulb, A, about i cm. in diameter, 
with a side tube, B, sealed to it, -which 
is the inner tube of the Condenser C, 
In the top of A is a narrow well, about 
0.5 cm. deep, made by softening the top 
of the bulb and pushing in with a charred 
wood sli-ver. In this well is put a drop 
of mercury about i mm. deep, into 
which dips the tip of a copper-constantin 
thermo-couple.^® The couple is best 
calibrated in the still by means of liquids 
of known boiling points. 



Ind. Eng, Chem,, 13 (1921), 70I-3. 

Smith and Menzies, J. Am. Chem. Soc.^ 32 (1910), 897. 

Constructed as recommended ly White, /. Ant. Chem. Soc.^ 36 (1914) > 
1868, 2011, 2292, and Adams, Ibid., 36 (1914), 72. Instead of using aa elaborate 
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“Receives for A'acuum Fsactioivatiois’S. 

*%'Ianj attempts liave been made to solve the problem of changing 
receivers in a vacuum distillation without altering the pressure of the 
system. These are of two types: the first employing a by-pass con- 
trolled by stopcochs.^^ In the second 
type (Bnihl, Bredt, Gautier) the receiv- 
ers are rotated (by means of a lubricated 
joint or connection) beneath the common 
spout delivering the distillate. Those of 
the first type have the disadvantage that 
the new receiver must be exhausted to 
the same pressure as the system, and 
they involve all the troubles attendant on 
the use of a number of stopcocks blown 
ill a closed glass ring which is easily 
fractured. 

^'The second type is more convenient, 
but at low pressures it is exceedingly 
difficult to keep the complicated moving 
joint or connection airtight and in proper 
alignment In the receiver shown in Fig. 
154 these objections are eliminated. In 
the desiccator, A, the revolving funnel, 
F, receives the distillate from G and is 
turned to the appropriate receiver from 
without by the strong magnet, M/ acting on the iron wire armature, H. 
Tube C governs the vacuum. 



Fig. 154. — Receiver for Vac- 
uum Fractionations. 


^'Vacuum Gage. 

“Since for some substances the increase of vapor pressure with 
temperature is so slow, in a vacuum distillation a change of as much 
as a degree in boiling temperature may (especially at low pressures) 
result from a millimeter change in pressure. If the definition of the 
temperature is to be made to 0.1°, as is sometimes necessary in a frac- 
tional vacuum distillation, the pressure must be measured to o.i imn. 
The ordinary absolute manometer is not capable of this accuracy unless 
great pains are taken with its construction and filling, and special 
adjuncts (such as a vernier) are provided to aid the eye in estimating 
the tenths of a millimeter. The gage illustrated in Fig. 155 is a 
modified McLeod gage, but has several advantages (for the purpose 

potentiometer, if great accuracy is not desired, there may be used a millivolt- 
meter, or better, one of the numerous compact, portable instruments now avail- 
able wliidi utilize the potentiometer principle. 

** Since writing this our attention has been called by Professor A. B. Lamb 
to a similar piece of apparatus described by Paloniaa, Chem. Ztg., 1902, 337. 
This method seems, however, to be generally unknown, although the only one 
which wiE accomplish the desired purpose simply and efficiently. 
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in hand) over the usual forms of the latter. It is quick operating, 
direct reading, and simple in construction. The lo-cc. pipet A (closed 
at C) is calibrated so that volume v bet-vveen C and H is one-eleventh 
of the volume V between C and K. At D a leveling tube F at least 
90 cm. long is connected. The side tube B is 30 to 40 cm. long, and 
has a millimeter scale back of it whose o lies at H. The leveling tube F 
is filled with sufficient mercury to keep a seal when the mercury stands 
at the top of B. The system whose pressure 
is to be measured is attached to B. On rais- 
ing F till the mercury stands at H in CH, the 
height HI in cm. is equal to the pressure in 
millimeters. By reading HI to 0.5 mm., the 
pressure is given to 0.05 mm. 

'The principle of the gage and its calibra- 
tion is as follows ; Let P be the pressure in the 
system to be measured. Before raising F this 
will also be the pressure in A. On raising F 
a volume of gas Y is trapped in A, and its 
compression to volume ^ forces the mercury 
up in B to 1 . Let the pressure in v be />. 

This is greater than that in the system by the 
height HI cm. of mercury. Then by the 
gas laws: 

pv = PV and 
p z= PV/t 
Also HI=i:p— P 
Therefore HI = P(Y/v — i) 

By the calibration Y/y = ij 

Therefore HI = P( ir — i) 
and P = HI/io 

Therefore the height HI, in centimeters, is equal to the pressure in 
millimeters. It is obvious that by changing the ratio V/v the sensitivity 
of the gage can be changed. Also in a given instrument two or more 
marks on CH with the accompanying knowledge of the volume ratios 
will increase the range of the gage. The one described will, however, 
be found the most convenient for general use, reading to o.i mm. or 
better up to 30.0 mm., thus covering the range for most vacuum dis- 
tillation.'' 

A frequent problem encountered in distillation procedures^ is joint 
leakage. Collodion is sometimes used with success for making tight 
joints, but a glue such as LePage’s is more effective. 

When a flask is used over and over for the distillation of hydro- 
carbon liquids a black deposit is formed on the bottom. This is diffi- 
cult to remove by the means usually tried, but is easily loosened by 
application of a caustic soda solution of moderate strength. 
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References. 

The references cited in this chapter 'will be found to 
abundance of further references to the original literature, 
fact to serve as the nucleus of a complete bibliography on 
matter covered in the foregoing discussion. 
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Chapter XVI. 
Methods of Analysis. 


Specific Gravity. 

The specific gravity of motor fuel and distillates may be determined 
by the use of the hydrometer, the specific gravity balance, or the pic- 
nometer. These are mentioned in the order of increasing accuracy. 

The true specific gravity of a substance is the ratio of the weight 
(in vacuo) of unit volume of the substance at 6o® F. to the weight 
(in vacuo) of unit volume of water at 6o° F. The weighings are made 
with brass weights and corrected for the weight of the air displaced 
by the weights. 

Specific gravities as measured by the several types of instruments 
are not true, but apparent, specific gravities. Apparent specific gravity 
is sometimes defined as the ratio of the weights in air (50 per cent 
humidity, at 60° F. and at 760 mm. pressure) of unit volume of the 
substance and of water, when the weighings are made with brass 
weights of 8.4 density. The corrections are so small that it is neces- 
sary to apply them only to picnometer measurements, since these only 
are of an order of accuracy such as to warrant the correction. 

The Hydrometer. 

This is the simplest of all the instruments used to determine specific 
gravities, and, if calibrated and used properly and carefully, measure- 
ments of very fair accuracy can be obtained. 

An hydrometer consists of a weighted elongated glass bulb attached 
at one end to a slender graduated glass tube. When placed in a liquid 
it sinks until the weight of the volume of the liquid displaced is equal 
to the weight of the hydrometer. Obviously the instrument will dis- 
place a smaller volume of a heavy liquid than lighter liquid. The volume 
of liquid displaced by an hydrometer varies inversely as the specific 
gravity of the liquid. Since the hydrometer is graduated so that the 
figures on the stem indicate equal increments in specific gravity it is 
evident that the graduations are not spaced the same distance apart. 
As the specific gravity increases the distance between graduations on the 
hydrometer stem decreases. 

The Baume hydrometer, which is so commonly used in oil work, 
is so made that the scale reads in arbitrary degrees. These are not 
ratios as are specific gravities. It is important to know the formula or 
'"modulus'" that expresses the relationship for the particular scale that 
one is using. Two formulas are in use for liquids lighter than water. 
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The U. S. Petroleum Association in 1864 adopted a set o£ instru- 
ments graduated in accordance with the relationship 

BeT°= i,i e 

^ Sp. Gr. 60“ F./6o° F. ^ 

This formula has been widely used by the petroleum fraternity. 

Another formula has been extensively used in other industries as 
well as by the petroleum industry, and has been used by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards since 1904. 

Be L° = — I -^o 

Sp. Gr. 60° F./6o° F. ^ 

This formula is the basis of the conversion tables given in the “United 
States Standard Tables for Petroleum Oils.’’ 

Much confusion has arisen as a result of the use of these two 
scales. On January 23, 1922, the American Petroleum Institute sent 
a questionnaire to the industry which, in substance, was as follows : 

1. Do you approve of the modulus 141.5 as applied to the oil industry? 

2. Do you approve that the scale be known as the “American Petroleum 
Institute Scale’'? 

The replies to this inquiry were almost unanimously affirmative. 
The Institute, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards have considered the matter and agreed that in the interest 
of uniformity of practice the modulus 141.5 be used exclusively by the 
petroleum industry, and be known as the “American Petroleum Institute 
Scale.” Data are to be expressed as “Degrees A. P. 1 .” to avoid con- 
fusion with the 140 modulus Baume scale. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards requests that the designation “Degrees Baume,” when re- 
ferring to liquids lighter than water, be used only when the modulus 
140 is the basis of calculations.^ 

For liquids heavier than water, Baume degrees and specific gravity 
are related by the equation 

Be.H° = ^45 — 5p_ 6 o°^F./6o° F. 


How to Read an Hydrometer. 

The liquid should be placed in a clear glass cylinder and the hydrom- 
eter carefully immersed in it, to a point slightly above that to which 
it will sink, and then allowed to float freely. Wetting the stem slightly 
above the point of immersion avoids abnormal effects of surface tension. 
The hydrometer should be free from air-bubbles. 

As soon as the instrument floats freely at rest the reading can be 
taken. The eye should be placed slightly below the plane of the sur- 
face of the oil and slowly raised until this surface, seen at first as an 
ellipse, becomes a straight line. The point at which this line cut the 
scale of the instrument should be taken as the reading. 

In case the oil is too dark in color to allow of this method of read- 
26 (1922), 1120. 
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ing it is necessary to read from above the surface of the oil. Correction 
must then be made for the distance that the oil has crept 'up the stem 
of the hydrometer. This distance may be estimated by making read- 
ings from above and below on a clear oil of characteristics similar to 
the dark oil. A specific gravity hydrometer reads too low, and a 
Baume hydrometer too high, when read at the upper edge of the 
meniscus. The correction must be applied accordingly. 

A valuable and interesting paper on the Baume hydrometer has 
been written by George H. Taber.^ In addition to discussing the fun- 
damental principles on which hydrometers are based, he points out some 
of the frequently misunderstood features of the Baume hydrometer. 

The divisions representing Baume degrees are spaced equal distances 
apart on the stem of the hydrometer. This is the result of the fact that 
Baume degree numbers are the reciprocals of a harmonic series of 
specific gravities, modified only by being multiplied by a constant and 
added to another constant. They form an arithmetic progression. The 
hydrometer is divided to indicate equal increments of immersion so 
that the corresponding specific gravity numbers form the harmonic 
series just referred to. 

The Baume scale is neither inaccurate nor unscientific. In fact, 
because of its equispaced divisions, it is more likely to be correctly 
graduated than the specific gravity hydrometer. The correctness of 
its divisions can be readily checked. Also it is easy to make accurate 
interpolations when readings are being made. 

The disadvantage of Baume readings is that, for some purposes, 
they must be converted to specific gravities before they can be used. 
If two liquids that show no volume change on mixing are to be blended 
to make a mixture of some chosen weight per unit volume it is neces- 
sary to know the specific gravities. An error, not uncommonly made, 
is to blend on the basis of degrees Baume. This cannot be done, as a 
few simple calculations will show. For example a mixture of equal 
volumes of liquids of 10° Be. and 70 Be., if Baume degrees are used 
as the basis of blending, should give a mixture of 40° Be. However, 
the “gravity’’ is found to be 34.7° Be., which is equivalent to 0.850 
sp. gr., or the mean of the specific gravities i.ooo and 0.700 of the 
liquids. 

On the other hand if weights are used in place of volumes blending 
calculations can be made in terms of degrees Baume. Thus specific 
gravities and weights per unit volume are closely related; and Baume 
degrees, light or heavy, are related, although more remotely, to volumes 
per unit weight. For further details reference should be made to 
Mr. Taber’s paper. 

The Specific Gravity Balance. 

The specific gravity balance of the Westphal type is a most con- 
venient instrument for taking specific gravities. A good instrument 
properly used to determine the gravity of non-viscous distillates should 

V. Ind, Eng. Chem., 12 (1920), 593. 
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give readings that are not more in error than zh 2 in the fourth decimal 
place. 

A balance of the ordinary type is shown in Figure 156. A beam, 
with pointer on one end and hook on the other, swings on a knife edge. 
A plummet, the weight of which is such as to exactly balance the beam 
in air, is suspended from the hook. The beam arm, between the ful- 
crum and the hook suspension, is divided into ten equal divisions. The 
weights are four in number. The mass of the largest is such that when 



Fig. 156. — Specific Gravity Balance, Westphal Type. 


hung on the hook its weight will bring the beam to equilibrium when 
the plummet is immersed in pure water at 60° F. The mass of the 
largest weight is thus equal to that of the water displaced by the 
plummet at 60° F. The second weight is the third %oo» and the 
smallest %ooo ^^.ss of the largest weight. 

The balance should be set up, shielded from drafts, and adjusted, 
by means of the levelling screw, so that the end of the pointer comes 
to rest at, or swings evenly past, the fixed point, when the plummet is 
immersed in pure water at 60° F. The plummet should then be care- 
fully dried and immersed in the liquid whose specific gravity is to be 
determined. The weights are placed on the beam, and the equilibrium 
of the beam restored. The position of the weights is then noted. 
That of the largest indicates the numeral to be written in the first 
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decimal place, and the others, in order of mass, the numerals to be 
written in the second, third, and fourth decimal places. The temper- 
ature of the liquid should also be recorded so that the specific gravity 
at 60° F. can be calculated. 



Picnometer Method. 

The picnometer method of determining specific gravities consists 
in determining the weight of a known volume of liquid. ]Maiiy forms 
of picnometers and specific gravity 
bottles can be purchased from any 
dealer in laboratory supplies. For 
ordinary work the Sprengel picnometer 
shown in Figure 157 is probably the 
most satisfactory. The bulb-caps 
should be ground into the ends of the 
capillary tubes. 

The picnometer must first be cali- 
brated. .To do this it must be thor- 
oughly cleaned by the use of some 
suitable oxidizing ckaning mixture 
such as sodium dichromate and sul- 
furic acid, followed by washing with 
water, alcohol, and ether. Clean, dry 
air should be sucked through to re- 
move the ether vapor. The weight of 
the picnometer is then taken on a good 
analytical balance. The instrument is 
then filled with distilled water that has 
been boiled for five minutes in a plati- 
num or silver dish and cooled quickly 
to 55 to 60° F. The filled picnometer, 
without the caps, is then placed in a 
thermostat held at 60° F. While ^ 
still in the thermostat a piece of filter paper is applied to the end 01 one 
of the capillary tubes. By this means water is absorbed until the 
meniscus in the other capillary exactly coincides with the mark. The 
clean dry caps are now placed on the ends of the capillary tubes, the 
picnometer is removed from the thermostat, dried, and carefully 
weighed. Should the liquid expand somewhat, because the room tem- 
perature is above 60° F., the caps will prevent loss of liquid. They 
also prevent evaporation. This is important when the picnometer is 
to be used for determining the gravity of volatil liquids. ^ 

The volume of the picnometer can now be calculated, for the weight 
of the water is known, and the weight of water per cubic centimeter 
at 60° F. can be found in any of the handbooks. 

The picnometer is now dried in the same manner as be wre, and 
filled with the liquid whose gravity is to-be determined. The pro- 
cedure is the same as just given. The specific gravity is the ratio of 




Fig. 157. — Sprengel Picnometer. 
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the weight of the liquid to that of the water, both of which filled the 
picnometer at 6o° F. 

For greater detail with regard to finesse in picnometer methods 
reference should be made to the standard works, on physical and chemi- 
cal measurements, listed at the end of this chapter. Technologic Paper 
No. 77 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, “Density and Thermal Ex- 
pansion of American Petroleum Oils,’^ also contains much valuable 
information on picnometric methods. 

Correction of Specific Gravities for Temperature. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards ^ has shown that the change of 
specific gravity with change of temperature is the same for all distil- 
lates and oils of the same specific gravity. It had been believed that 
the coefficient of expansion of California oils was much higher than that 
of the Mid-Continent and Eastern oils, but the difference was found 
to be very small. The Bureau of Standards has therefore published 
the “United States Standard Tables for Petroleum Oils’' as Circular 
No. 57. The tables in this document should be used to correct specific 
gravities at one temperature to the standard temperature of 60° F. 

If the reading is expressed in “Degrees A. P. I." it should be 
converted to specific gravity, and then corrected for temperature. If 
an absolutely accurate correction is not required it may be made by 
reference to Table II. in Circular No. 57. For example, a distillate 
of 60 gravity A. P. L at 80° F. is found in Table II. to have a gravity 
of 57.8° A. P. 1 . at 60° F. 60 gravity A. P. I. corresponds to 0.7389 
sp. gr. This at 80° F. is equivalent to 0.7469 sp. gr. at 60° F., which 
expressed in degrees A. P. I. is 57.9. An error of 0.1° A. P. I. is thus 
involved in using the Baume, i.e., 140-modulus, temperature correction 
table in connection with readings in A. P. I. or 141.5-modulus degrees. 

Conversion Tables. 

On account of the voluminousness of the tables of Circular No. 57 
they are not included in full in this book. Abbreviated tables showing 
corresponding specific gravities and degrees A. P. L, and also showing 
corresponding specific gravities and degrees Baume are given in Chap- 
ter XVII. 

The coefficient of expansion of distillates and oils can be deter- 
mined by the use of some form of dilatometer, but is more accurately 
measured by determining the density of the liquid at several tempera- 
tures. Reference should be made to Technologic Paper No. 77 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards for a discussion of this method. 

Index of Refraction. 

bbe refractometer is best adapted to the determination of the 
■^taction of distillates and oils. This instrument and the 
ing it are described in several of the standard analytical 
it the conclusion of this chapter. 

"'--‘dards, Tech. Paper 77. 
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Care must be taken in working with gasoline, or similar mixtures 
containing volatil components, that none of the most voiatil portion 
vaporizes. The sample should be brought to 60^ F. and a small portion 
of It flowed between the prisms from a small pipette. The refractive 
indices as thus determined should not diifer by more than 2 in the 
fourth decimal place. The instrument should be operated at or near 
60° F. A correction of 0.00021 should be added to the index for each 
1° F. that the temperature of measurement was above 60 F., or sub- 
tracted for each i*" F. below 60° F. The standard temperature \'or 
the measurement of index of refraction is 60° F., and correction to 
this temperature should always be made. 

Distillation Range, 

Methods of distillation in the laboratory are discussed in Chapter 
XV, and it is the intention here to present only standard routine pro- 
cedures. 

The following is the method for the distillation of gasoline as 
given by the Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications Committee,^ 

The Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications Committee has 
published ‘'Methods of Testing Petroleum Products” as Technical 
Paper No. 298 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, dated April, 1922. The 
methods in this manual supersede those of Bulletins i to 5 of the 
Committee on Standardization of Petroleum Specifications. 

Distillation of Gasoline. 

(Method loo.i Interdept. Pet. Spec. Comm.) 

(A. S. T. M. Method D86-21T. 

APPARATUS 

I. Flask . — The standard loo-cc. Engler flask is shown in Figure 
158, the dimensions and allowable tolerance being as follows: 


Dimensions of Engler Flash 


Description 

Centimeters 

i Inches 

1 

Tolerances 

(cm.) 

Diameter of bulb, outside ..... 

6.5 

2.56 

0.2 

Diameter of neck, inside 

1.6 

.63 

.1 

Length of neck 

15.0 

S.91 

4 

Length of vapor tube 

1 0.0 

3-94 

.3 

Diameter of vapor tube, outside. 

.6 

.24 

.05 

Diameter of vapor tube, inside. . 

.4 

.16 

.05 

Thickness of vapor tube wall... 

.1 

.04 

.05 


*The Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications Committee was forn^d 
under authority of Circular 42 of the Bureau of the Budget, dated October 10, 
1921, and Executive Order 3578, dated November 1921. It replaced the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Standardization of Petroleum ^ Specifications, 
which in turn superceded the war-time Committee on Stodardization of Pe- 
troleum Specifications. The work of the several committees has been con- 
tinuous. 
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The position of the vapor tube shall be 9 cm. (3.55 inches) zh 3 mm. 
above the surface of the liquid when the flask contains its charge of 
100 cc. The tube is approximately in the middle of the neck and 
set at an angle of 75° (tolerance ±3°) with the vertical. 

2. Condenser . — The condenser (Fig. 159) consists of a %6 
OD No. 20 Stubbs gage seamless brass tube 22 inches long. ^ It is set at 

an angle of 75° from the perpendicular 
and is surrounded with a cooling bath 
15 inches long, approximately 4 inches 
wide by 6 inches high. The lower end 
of the condenser tube is cut off at an 
acute angle, and curved downward for 
a length of 3 inches and slightly back- 
ward so as to insure contact with the 
wall of the graduate at a point 1 to 1%. 
inches below the top of the graduate 
when it is in position to receive the 
distillate. 

3. Shield . — The shield (Fig. 159) 
is made of approximately 22-gage 
sheet metal and is 19 inches high, ii 
inches long, and 8 inches wide, with 
a door on one narrow side, with two 
openings, i inch in diameter, equally 
spaced, in each of the two narrow 
sides, and with a slot cut in one side 
for the vapor tube. The centers of 
these four openings are 8^4 inches 
below the top of the shield. There 
are also three ^-inch holes in each 
of the four sides, with their centers i inch above the base of the 
shield. 

4. Ring support and hard asbestos hoards . — The ring support is of 
the ordinary laboratory type, 4 inches or larger in diameter, and is 
supported on a stand inside the shield. There are two hard asbestos 
boards, one 6 by 6 by iiich, with a hole inches in diameter in its 
center, the sides of which shall be perpendicular to the surface; the 
other, an asbestos board to fit tightly inside the shield, with an open- 
ing 4 inches in diameter concentric with the ring support. These 
are arranged as follows: The second asbestos board is placed on the 
ring and the first or smaller asbestos board on top so that it may be 
moved in accordance with the directions for placing the distilling flask. 
Direct heat is applied to the flask only through the ij^-inch opening 
in the first asbestos board. 

5. Gas burner or electric heater. — (a) Gas burner . — The burner is 
so constructed that sufficient heat can be obtained to distill the product 
at the uniform rate specified below. The flame should never be so 
large that it spreads over a circle of diameter greater than 3J4 inches 





Fig. 158. — Standard 100 c.c. Eng- 
ler Flask for Use in Making 
Distillation Tests of Gasoline 
and Kerosene. 
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on the under surface of the asbestos board. A sensitive rankl- 
ing ^ valve is a necessary adjunct, as it gives complete control of 
heating, 

(b) Electric heater . — The electric heater, which may be used in 
place of the gas flame, shall be capable of bringing over the first drop 
within the^time specified below when started col^ and of continuing 
the distillation at the uniform rate. The electric heater shall be fitted 
with an asbestos board, top yi to ii^ch thick, having a hole inches 





in diameter in the center. When an electric heater is employed the 
portion of the shield above the asbestos board shall be the same as with 
the gas burner, but the part below may be omitted. 

6. Thermometer, — A. S. T. M. low-distillation thermometer shall 
conform to the following specifications: 

Type: Etched stem glass. 

Total length: 381 mm. 

Stem: Plain front, enamel back, suitable thermometer tubing; diam- 
eter 6 to 7 mm. 

Bulb: Corning normal, Jena 16 III, or equally suitable thermometric 
glass; length, 10 to 15 mm. ; diameter, 5 to 6 mm. 

Actuating liquid: Mercury. 

Range: 30® F. to 580*^ F., or 0° C. to 300® C, 

Immersion: Total. 
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Distance io ^ 0 ° F. or o® C, mark, from bottom of bulb: loo to 
no mm. 

Distance to jSo® F. o?' C, markj from top of stem: 30 to 45 mm. 

Filled: Nitrogen gas. 

Top finish: Glass ring. 

Gradnaiion: All lines, figures, and letters clear cut and distinct; 
scale graduated in 2° F,, or C. divisions and numbered every 20'^ P., 
or IO® C., the first and each succeeding 10® F. (5^ C) line to be longer 
than the others. 

Special markings: "'A, S. T. M. low distillation,” Serial Number, and 
maimfacturer^s trade-mark etched on the stem. 

Accuracy: Error at any point 011 scale shall not e:xceed one-half 
smallest scale division. 

Test for permaiiency of range: After being subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 560° F., or 290° C., for 24 hours the accuracy shall be within 
the limit specified. 

Pohits to be tested for certification : 32°, 212®, 400®, 57 ^^ F., or 
0°, 100®, 200°, 300° C. 

Note. Until January i, 1924, the thermometer specified on page 6 
of Bulletin 5 of the Committee on Standardization of Petroleum Speci- 
fications may be used in place of the above thermometer. 

7. Graduate , — The graduate shall be of the cylindrical type, of 
uniform diameter, with a pressed or molded base and a lipped top. 
The cylinder shall be graduated to contain 100 cc. and the graduated 
portion shall be not less than 7 inches nor more than 8 inches long ; it 
shall be graduated in single cubic centimeters, and each fifth mark 
shall, be distinguished by a longer line. It shall be numbered from 
the bottom up at intervals of 10 cc. The distance from the i(X)-cc. 
mark to the rim shall be not less than lyi inches nor more than r 
inches. The graduations shall not be in error by more than i cc. 
at any point on the scale. 


PROCEDURE. 

8. {a) The condenser bath shall be filled with cracked ice ® and 
enough water added to cover the condenser tube. The temperature 
shall maintained between 32® and 40° F. (o® and 4.45® C.). 

{h) The condenser tube shall be swabbed to remove any liquid 
remaining from the previous test. A piece of soft cloth attached to a 
cord or copper wire may be used for this purpose. 

(c) The bulb of the distillation thermometer shall be covered uni- 
fonnly with a long-fiber absorbent cotton weighing not less than 3 
nor more than 5 mg. A fresh portion of clean cotton shall be used 
for each distillation. 

(d) One hundred cubic centimeters of the product shall be meas- 
ured in the loocc. graduated cylinder at 55° to 65® F. (12.78® to 

"Arur other convenient cooling medium may be used. 
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J8-33° C.) and transferred directly to the Eiigler dasK. None of tlie 
liquid shall be permitted to flow into the vapoV tube. 

(e) The thermometer provided with a cork shall be fitted tiglitiv 
into the flask so that it will be in the middle of the neck and so" that 
the lower end of the capillary tube is on a level with the inside of the 
bottom of the vapor outlet tube at its junction with the neck of tlie 
flask. 

(/) The charged flask shall be placed in the iJl-inch opening in 
the 6 by 6 inch asbestos board wnth the vapor outlet tube inserted 
into the condenser tube. A tight connection may be made by means 
of a cork through which the vapor tube passes. ’ The position of the 
flask shall be so adjusted that the vapor tube extends into the con- 
denser tube not less than i inch nor more than 2 inches. 

(g) The graduated cylinder used in measuring the charge shall be 
placed, without drying, at the outlet of the condenser tube in such a 
position that the condenser tube shall extend into the graduate at 
least I inch but not below the loo-cc. mark. Unless the temperature 
is between 55® and 65® F. (12,78° and 18.33® C.) the receiving gradu- 
ate shall be immersed up to the loo-cc. mark in a transparent bath 
maintained between these temperatures. The top of the graduate 
shall be covered closely during the distillation with a piece of blotting 
paper or its equivalent cut so as to fit the condenser tube tightly. 

g. When everything is in readiness, heat shall be applied at a 
uniform rate, so regulated that the first drop of condensate falls from 
the condenser in not less than 5 nor more than 10 minutes. When 
the first drop falls from the end of the condenser the reading of the 
distillation thermometer shall be recorded as the initial boilmg point. 
The receiving cylinder shall then be moved so that the end of the 
condenser tube shall touch the side of the cylinder. The heat shall 
then be so regulated that the distillation will proceed at a uniform rate 
of not less than 4 nor more than 5 cc. per minute. The reading of 
the distillation thermometer shall be recorded when the level of the 
distillate reaches each lo-co. mark on the graduate. 

After the 90 per cent point has been recorded, the heat may be 
increased because of the presence of the heavy ends which have high 
boiling points. However, no further increase of heat should be ap- 
plied after this adjustment. The 4 to 5 cc. rate can rarely be main- 
tained from the 90 per cent point to the end of the distillation, but 
in no case should the period between the 90 per cent and the end point 
be more than five minutes. 

The heating shall be continued until the mercury reaches a maxi- 
mum, and starts to fall consistently. The highest temperature ob- 
served on the distillation thermometer shall be recorded as the mmxi- 
mum temperature or end point. Usually this point will be reached 
after the bottom of the flask has become dry. 

The total volume of the distillate collected in the receiving graduate 
shall be recorded as the recovery. 

The cooled residue shall be poured from the flask into a smal 
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cylinder graduated in o.i cc., measured when cool, and the volume 
recorded as residue. 

The difference between loo cc. and the sum of the recovery and 
the residue shall be calculated and recorded as distillation loss. 


ACCURACY. 

10 . With proper care and attention to detail, duplicate results 
obtained for initial boiling point and maximum temperature, respectively, 
should not differ from each other by more than 6 ° F. (3.33° C.). 

A. S. T. M. Committee D-2 at the meeting June 26 to 30, 1922, 
recommended that Section 8 (c) of the above be omitted. This also 
applies to the distillation of kerosene given below. 


Distillation o£ Kerosene. 

(Method 100.2 Interdept. Pet Spec. Comm.) 

APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE. 

The apparatus and procedure are the same as given in method for 
gasoline, with the following exceptions : 

Paragraph 4: The hard asbestos board 6 by 6 by inches shall 
have a hole inches in diameter in its center. 

Paragraph 6: The A. S. T. M. high-distillation thermometer shall 
conform to the following specifications : 

Type: Etched stem glass. 

Total length: 381 mm. 

Stem: Plain front, enamel back, suitable thermometer tubing; diam- 
eter, 6 to 7 mm. 

Bulb: Corning normal, Jena 16 III, or equally suitable thermometric 
glass; length, 10 to 15 mm.; diameter, S to 6 mm. 

Actuating liquid: Mercury. 

Range: 30° F. to 760 F., or o'" C. to 400° C. 

Immersion: Total. 

Distance to jo° F., or 0® C. mark from bottom of bulb: 25 to 35 mm. 

Distance to 760"" F., or 400"^ C, mark from top of tube: 30 to 45 mm. 

Filled: Nitrogen gas. 

Top finish: Glass ring. 

Graduation: All lines, figures, and letters clear cut and distinct; scale, 
graduated in 2° F. or 1° C. divisions and numbered every 20° F. or 
10® C., the first and each succeeding 10° F. (5° C.) to be longer than 
the others. 

Special markings: A. S. T. M. High Distillation, serial number, and 
manufacturer’s name or trade-mark etched on the stem. 

Accuracy: Error at any point on scale shall not exceed one smallest 
scale division up to 700° F. or 370® C. 

Tests for permanency of range: After being subjected to a tempera- 
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ture of^ 700® F. or 370® C. for 24 hours the accuracy shall be within 
the limit specified. 

Points to be tested for certification: 32°, 212®, 400®, 700® F. or 
o®, 100®, 200®, 370® C 

Volatility. 

The commonly accepted criterion of the vola- 
tility of gasoline is the distillation curve obtained 
by plotting the data obtained by the standard dis- 
tillation method. An interesting paper on vola- 
tility was recently presented before the American 
Petroleum Institute by R. E. Wilson.® 

Color. 

The color of light distillates is frequently 
judged by inspection of a 4-ounce sample bottle 
filled with the liquid. Though inexact, this ex- 
amination is sufficient for many purposes. Com- 
parison should be made to a sample bottle filled 
with pure water. 

The Saybolt chromometer is in general use 
for determination of the color of naphthas and 
other light distillates. The Lovibond Tintometer 
is also occasionally used. 

The Saybolt chromometer is shown in Figure 
160. The Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifi- 
cations Committee describes the instrument and 
gives a general method (No. lo.i) for its use 
as follows: 

APPARATUS. 

The Saybolt chromometer consists of two 
similar glass tubes 20 inches long and about 5^ 
inch in internal diameter. One tube is open at 
both ends, the other (the oil tube) is permanently 
closed at the bottom with a colorless glass disk, mometer. 
and is provided with a petcock on one side at 
the bottom. The tubes are supported in a vertical position above a 
mirror arranged to reflect light upward through the tubes. Above the 
tubes is an eyepiece so designed that the field of vision is equally divided 
between the two tubes. A standard yellow glass disk is placed at the 
bottom of the open tube. 

PROCEDURE. 

Place the apparatus at a north window so that only dirc^ light from 
the sky is reflected upward through the tubes from flie mirror. Qean 

• Pfdl. 20^, Am. Pet. Inst.^ Dec. 30, 1921, 13-21. 
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the oil tube by running’ through it some of the sample to be tested. 
Fill the oil tube with the sample to be tested and compare the color 
of the 20-inch column of liquid with that of the standard yellow disk. 
If it is lighter than the standard, report it as + 25 Saybolt. If it is 
equal to the standard, report it as 25 Saybolt. If it is darker than the 
standard, draw off 2 inches of liquid and compare the color of the 
18-inch column with the standard. If equal to standard, report as 
24 Saybolt. If darker than standard, again draw off liquid in accord- 
ance with the following table : 


Saybolt Universal Chromometer Table for Determination of Color Shades 

OF Refined Oil 


1 

{ 

Oil in 
Tube 

Color 

Shade 


Oil in 
Tube 

Color 

Shade 

One disk 

Do 

Inches 

20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

Number 

25 

24 

23 

22 

“21 

One disk 

Do 

Inches 

10% 

9 % 

8% 

7 % 

6 % 

Number 

20 

19 

18 

"16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 




®No, 21 color on the Saybolt chromometer is equal to the color of an aque- 
ous solution of potassium bichromate containing 0.0048 gram per liter. 

‘’No. 16 color on the Saybolt chromometer is equal to the color of an aque- 
ous solution of potassium bichromate containing 0.0120 gram per liter.. 

As a check, draw off liquid in accordance with the table to lighten 
the color of the column one shade after it matches the standard. 

By using two disks and a table furnished by the manufacturer the 
instrument may be used to measure the color of darker oils. Keep 
the instrument covered when not in use. 

Subcommittee VI. of A. S. T. M. Committee D-2, which is engaged 
in a general study of the instruments used in the petroleum industry 
for the determination of color, in their report at the June, 1922, meeting 
of the Society, comment as follows on the Saybolt Chromometer : 

“A thorough investigation of the Saybolt Chromometer shows many 
points which require consideration and action before the instrument 
can be put into satisfactory shape for use in a standard method. Some 
of the. points under discussion are as follows: 

“i. Head . — Several members of the sub-committee suggested that 
the head be improved by introducing refinement in the manufacture 
such as (i) a positive position for the prisms and (2) diaphragms to 
eliminate the shadows and make the reading more positive and accurate. 

“2. Position of Tubes . — In the present instrument the position of 
tubes is not sufficiently fixed, and it is possible for tubes to be mis- 
aligned with openings in the h^d. Construction should be changed so 
as to make the position positive in all cases. 

‘‘3. Diameter of Tubes . — ^At the present time no limits exist for 
the internal diameter of tubes. Experimental work has shown definitely 


♦ 
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that the internal diameter of the tube will affect the readings con- 
siderably. 

'"4. Mirror . — Question has been raised as to suitability of the 
mirror as a light reflector, due to the fact that the mirror reflects color 
as well as light. It has been suggested that this difficulty be overcome 
by use of suitable means to obtain diffused light. 

“5. Source of Light . — ^The original directions with the Saybolt 
Chromometer call for use with northern daylight exposure. In view 
of the wide variations existing in daylight, the sub-committee is con- 
sidering the use of an artificial daylight lamp.” 

The fundamental laws of color measurement are discussed, and a 
method that is claimed to be a rapid and accurate procedure for deter- 
mining the true color of any and all petroleum distillates and oils is 
described by L. W. Parsons and R. E. Wilson.*^ They consider the 
method of the National Petroleum Association, and the Saybolt Chro- 
mometer as probably adequate for many commercial purposes, but of 
very little value for the accurate measurements required in research 
work. The Lovibond Tintometer is considered by them as superior to 
either of the foregoing instruments, but insufficiently accurate for 
scientific work. Parsons and Wilson use the Duboscq Colorimeter, and 
determine the depth of standard color solution necessary to match a 
layer of the oil of unknown color. The oil layer varies in thickness 
from a very thin film for the darkest oils to a 10 cm. layer when light 
oils are examined. The details of the method are too voluminous for 
reproduction here. 

Reference should also be made to articles by C. E. K. Mees ® and 
C. K. Francis," and Paul D. Barton.^® 

Acidity. 

The following test for acidity in gasoline is given by the Inter- 
departmental Petroleum Specifications Committee. It should be made 
immediately after the standard distillation test. 

''Collect in a; test-tube the cooled residue from the distillation flask, 
add 3 volumes of distilled water, and shake the tube thoroughly. Allow 
the mixture to separate and remove the aqueous layer to a clean test-tube 
by means of a pipette. Add i drop of a i per cent solution of methyl 
orange. No pink or red color shall be formed.” 

The method would obviously not detect weak organic acids, both 
because these acids are volatil and would distill, and because methyl 
orange is relatively insensitive to hydrogen ion. The color change of 
this indicator occurs when the H-ion concentration is about io“^. A 
method similar to that used for determining the acidity of heavier oils 
should be used when it is desired to determine organic, as well as strong 
acid, acidity. 

V. Ind. Eng. Chem., 14 (1922), 269. 

*/. Ind. Eng. Chem., 13 (1921), 729-31. 

» Nat. Pet. News, 13, June 10, 1921, 34-5. 

^ Nat. Pet. News, May Zh 1922, 53-4* 
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To 10 per cent of the distillate in an Erlenmeyer flask add 50 cc. of 
neutral 90 per cent ethyl alcohol. Shake thoroughly, and titrate with 
^0 Normal NaOH free from sodium carbonate. Two drops of i per 
cent phenolphthalein solution should be used as indicator. The result 
may be calculated in terms of H2SO4, or as the acid number, which is 
expressed as the number of milligrams of KOH required to neutralize 
the acids contained in i gram of the sample. 

Corrosion. 

The corrosion tests as given by the Interdepartmental Petroleum 
Specifications Committee are as follows : 

Corrosion Test (Copper Dish). Method 530.1. 

APPARATUS. 

A freshly polished hemispherical dish of spun copper approximately 
3^2 inches in diameter. 


MAKING A TEST. 

Place 100 cc. of the gasoline to be examined in the dish and place 
the dish in an opening of an actively boiling steam bath, so that the 
steam comes in contact with the outer surface of the dish up to the 
level of the gasoline. Leave the dish on the steam-bath until all volatil 
material has disappeared. 

INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS. 

If the gasoline contains dissolved elementary sulphur or corrosive 
sulfur compounds, the bottom of the dish will be colored gray or black. 

If the gasoline contains undesirable gum-forming constituents, there 
will be a weighable amount of gum deposited on the dish. Acid residues 
will show as gum in this test. 

Corrosion Test at 122 "^ F. Method 530.2. 

(Copper Strip.) 

Place a clean strip of mechanically polished pure sheet copper, about 
in. wide and 3 in. long, and 10 cc. of the sample, in a clean test tube. 
Close the tube with a vented stopper, and hold in a thermostat for three 
hours at 122® F. Rinse the copper strip with sulfur-free acetone, and 
compare it with a similar strip of freshly polished copper. Discolora- 
tion or pitting indicate corrosion. 

Corrosion Test at 210 ® F. Method 530.3. 

(Copper Strip.) 

This is the same as method 530.2 except that the tube is held at 
F. instead of at 122 ® F. 
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Five-day Corrosion Test. Method 530.4. 

Place clean strips of mechanically polished sheet brass, sheet steel, 
and sheet aluminum, about in. wide and 3 in. long, in clean test tubes 
and add 10 cc. of the sample to be tested to each tube. Close the tubes 
with vented stoppers, and hold in a thermostat for five days at 210° F. 
At the end of this time rinse each strip with sulfur-free acetone, and 
compare it with a similar strip of the same metal freshly polished. 
Discoloration or pitting indicates corrosion. 

Sub-committee XVII of Committee D-2 of the A. S. T. M. pro- 
pose the following tentative method for the Detection of Free Sulfur 
and Corrosive Sulfur Compounds in Gasoline: 

''A clean strip of mechanically polished pure sheet copper, about 
34 inch in width and 3 inches in length, shall be placed in a suitable 
clean tube or sample bottle. Gasoline under test shall be added so that 
the copper strip is completely immersed. The test tube or sample 
bottle shall be closed with a loosely fitting cork, and held in a suitable 
bath at 122° F. (50"* C.). 

“At the end of three hours the gasoline exposed strip sliall be 
removed and shall be compared with a similar strip of freshly polished 
copper. 

“The presence of sulfur or corrosive sulfur compounds is indicated 
by the corrosion or discoloration of the gasoline exposed strip when 
compared with the fresh copper strip. 

“Gasoline shall be reported as passing the test when on examination 
the exposed strip shows no discoloration as compared with the fresh 
copper strip. 

“Gasoline shall be reported as not passing the test when on exam- 
ination the exposed strip shows discoloration as compared with the 
fresh copper strip.” 

It is interesting to note in the report of this committee that of 36 
variously designated samples of gasoline, examined by the foregoing 
“strip” test, all passed, whereas only 4 of these samples were given a 
clear “bill of health” by the “dish” test of the Interdept. Pet. Spec. 
Comm. 

Gumming. 

Sub-Committee XVII of Committee D-2 of the A. S. T. M. in their 
report at the June, 1922, meeting say, “No recommendation for a satis- 
factory gumming test can be. offered at the present time, as results 
indicate that considerable work will be necessary to determine the con- 
trolling factors.” 

The determination of “gum” has been studied by N. A. C. Smith 
and M. B. Cooke.^®^ As I have already stated in Chapter XIV they 
found that gum formation depended on oxidation of olefins to alde- 

Report of Committee at June, 1922, meeting. 

"'*Ser. 2394, U. S. Bur. Min., Sept., 1922. 
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hydes, which substances polymerize, or in some other manner, form 
gums. These facts must be taken into account in any method for 
determining ‘‘gum” in gasoline. 

Evaporation of the gasoline out of contact with air is essential to 
the best accuracy, but is rather too time-consuming for routine work. 
The method adopted by Smith and Cooke consists in evaporating a 
20-cc. sample of gasoline in a 30-cc. glass evaporating dish on a live 
steam-bath for four hours. The drying is completed by heating the 
dish and residue for 24 hours in an air-oven at 105° C. 

Fused-silica and porcelain dishes were found unsatisfactory because 
the sample creeps when heated in dishes made of these materials. 
Larger glass dishes were also unsatisfactory because of the larger 
surface of gasoline exposed to oxidation. 

Sulfur — Qualitative Methods, — the Doctor Test. 

The doctor test is a qualitative test for HoS, and for sulfur com- 
pounds that readily dissociate or split off HgS. The test as given by 
the Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications Committee is as follows : 

PREPARATION OF REAGENTS. 

'^(i) Sodium plumbite (doctor solution). — Dissolve approximately 
125 grams of sodium hydroxide in a liter of distilled water. Add 60 
grams of litharge and shake vigorously for 15 minutes, or let stand vrith 
occasional shaking for at least a day. Allow to settle, and decant or 
siphon off the clear liquid. Filtration through a mat of asbestos may 
be employed if the solution does not settle clear. The solution should 
be kept in a tightly corked bottle and should be refiltered before use if 
not perfectly clear. 

“(2) Sulphur. Pure dry flowers of sulphur. 

MAKING OF TEST. 

^'Shake vigorously together in a test-tube 10 cc. of the sample to 
be tested and 5 cc. of sodium plumbite solution for about 15 seconds. 
Add a small pinch of flowers of sulfur, again shake for 15 seconds and 
allow to settle. The quantity of sulfur used should be such that prac- 
tically all of it floats on the interface between the sample and the 
sodium plumbite solution. 

INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS. 

"Tf the sample is discolored, or if the yellow color of the sulfur 
— ticeably masked, the test shall be reported as positive and the 
demned as ^sour." If the sample remains unchanged in color, 
:r film is bright yellow, or only slightly discolored with 
with black, the test shall be reported negative and the 
ed ‘sweet’ ” 
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The principles of the doctor treatment are discussed hv S. Schwartz 
and H. G. NtYittH 

The Sodium Sulfide Test. 

Place a piece of metallic sodium about the size of a small pea in the 
bottom of a hand glass test-tube that is vertically supported. Heat the 
bottom of the tube, and, as soon as the sodium vapor forms a laver 
about ^ in. in height, drop in a single drop of the sample to be tested. 
At intervals add more of the sample, one drop at a time, until 5 or 6 
drops have been added in all. Cool the tube, and remove any excess 
sodium by adding a little ethyl alcohol. Then cautiously add a little 
water, stir with a glass rod, rinse the contents of the tube into a small 
beaker, boil, and filter. The volume of the filtrate should be about 15 cc. 

To test for sulfur add two or three drops of a dilute solution of 
sodium nitro-prusside to i cc. of the prepared solution. A violet color 
indicates that sulfur is present. The test is extremely delicate, and 
according to Dr. Mabery^- can be used quantitatively if comparison of 
depth of color is made with colors developed by oils containing known 
per cents of sulfur. 

The solution made as above can also be used to test qualitatively 
for nitrogen ox the halogens. 

Sulfur — Quantitative. 

The quantitative methods for determining sulfur in petroleum oils 
include methods involving combustion in a lamp, combustion in oxygen 
under pressure in a Mahler-type bomb, heating with alkaline oxidizing 
mixtures, oxidation v^ith nitric acid or nitric acid and bromine, and 
various modifications of these general procedures. The concensus of 
opinion seems to be that the Carius method is the most dependable when 
the oil contains more than a few hundredths of one per cent of sulfur, 
but that this method requires too much time. Lamp methods are re- 
garded favorably and have been adopted as standard as indicated below. 
Combustion in the bomb is criticised because of the relatively small 
sample that can be taken, because the SO4 may combine with the lead 
gasket, because combustion is not always complete, and because part of 
the sulfur is oxidized to SOg only, and not to SOg. All methods such 
as the alkaline oxidizing treatments are open to the serious objection 
that it is impossible to precipitate pure BaS04 from a solution that con- 
tains salts of the alkali metals. These methods are also criticised 
because of loss of sulfur through volatilization or incomplete oxidation. 

“Sulfur in Petroleum Oils’’ is the subject of Technologic Paper Ho. 
177 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, written by C. E. Waters. This 
paper should be consulted for a discussion of methods for determining 

^Fet, 7 (1919), Ho. 2, 23, 96, 9S, 100 and 102. See also Chem. Abs,, 13 

(I9i9)» 2438-g. 

“ J. Ind, Eng. Chem., 6 (1914)* 
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sulfur, and for many references to the literature of this subject. A 
few additional references are given below.^^ 


Determination of Sulfur in Naphthas and Burning Oils. 

The following method given as tentative by the American Society 
Test. Mat.^^ (Method D-90-21T) for the determination of sulfur in 
naphthas and burning oils. It is also given by the Interdepartmental 
Pet. Spec. Comm.^^ as a method for sulfur in burning oils. (Method 
S20.I.) 


APPARATUS. 

Absorber of chemically resistant glass, about 150 cc. capacity, con- 
taining glass beads or short pieces of glass rod in the suction side as 
shown. 

Chimney of chemically resistant glass connected with the absorber 
by a rubber stopper. 

Spray trap of chemically resistant glass connected with the absorber 
by a rubber stopper. 

Small lamp of about 25 cc. capacity. This lamp may conveniently 
consist of a 25 to 35 cc. Erlenmeyer flask and a cork carrying a short 
section of glass tubing about inch in inside diameter. The cork 
must be grooved along the sides so that air may enter the flask while 
the oil is being consumed. 

Ordinary cotton wicking. 

Filter pump or other means for continuous suction and rubber tub- 
ing to connect with spray trap. 


SOLUTIONS REQUIRED. 

Hydrochloric acid . — Solution containing 2.275 grams HCl per liter, 
carefully checked for accuracy. 

Sodium carbonate . — Solution containing 3.306 grams NagCOa per 
liter. Exactly lo.o cc. should be required to neutralize lo.o cc. of 
the hydrochloric acid solution. 

Methyl orange . — Solution in distilled water, containing 0.004 gram 
methyl orange per liter. 


PROCEDURE. 

Pass two strands of new cotton wicking about 4.5 inches long 
through the diameter wick tube so that they are not twisted 

“Christie and Bisson, J. Jnd. Eng.-Chem., 12 (1920), 171-2. Waters, C. E., 
I. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 (1920), 482-5. Jackson and Richardson, /. Inst. Pet. 
Tech., 7 (1921), 26-34. Bowman, S., /. Inst. Pet. Tech., 7 (1921), 334-8. Esling^, 
F., /. Inst. Pet. Tech., 7 (1921), 83-96. Hauser, H., Anales Soc. Espan. Us. Quin., 
19 (1921), 175. Mabery, C. F., Proc. Amer. A'cad. Arts Sci., 30 (1894). 

^Proc. A. S. T. M., 21 (1921), 644-7. 
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but parallel in tlie wick tube. Trim the wick with very sharp scissors. 
Pour into the clean, dry lamp about 20 cc. of the oil to be tested, insert 
the wick, and cork and weigh the assembly with an accuracy of 0.001 
gram. It is advisable to make a blank determination at the "same time 
and under the same conditions by burning sulphur-free alcohol in a 
similar lamp. 

Rinse the absorber containing the glass beads thoroiiglily with dis- 
tilled water and add exactly lo.o cc. of the standard sodium-carbonate 
solution from an accurately calibrated burette, allowing the burette to 
drain for three minutes before the reading is taken. Rinse the chimney 
and the spray trap with distilled water, dry the chimney, and connect 
both to the absorber as shown in Figure 161. vSet up the apparatus for 
the blank determination, in exactly the same 
manner, using exactly lo.o cc. of the sodium- > 

carbonate solution. Apply gentle suction to i 

both absorbers, light both the weighed oil lamp - — 

and alcohol lamp, and then place in position 
under the chimneys, so that the tops of the "r "X [T 
wick tubes extend into the chimneys not more T 

than Yiq inch. Adjust the wick height and f \ 

the suction so that the flame is steady, free i \ 

from smoke, arid approximately one-fourth it 

inch high. This requires that the wick be flush c S 

with the top of the wick tube for naphthas and | I 

a little higher for illuminating oils. The room I 

must be free from drafts. The suction on the 
blank should be so adjusted that air is drawn 
through both determinations at the same rate. 

Continue burning for about two hours, or less 

if the sulfur content of the oil is high. Dur- Fig. 161. —Apparatus 
ing this time the oil should be consumed at the for Determination 

rate of about i gram per hour. ^ Inchon ^tube^^b* 

Extinguish the flames and stop the suction top^of ^bunier^ with 

on both absorbers. Weigh the oil lamp im- glass cap in place; 

mediately and calculate by difference the c, annealed top; d, 

weight of oil consumed. Working with the bnraer^^^^^ 

blank first, disconnect the spray trap and bnSen ^ 

chimney and wash them thoroughly with the 

methyl orange solution, using a wash bottle with a very fine jet and 
collecting the washings in the absorber. The amount of solution re- 
quired for washing should not exceed 35 cc. Carefully titrate the very 
faintly yellowish solution in. the absorber with standard HCl, added to 
the suction side of the absorber from an accurately calibrated burette. 
During this titration the contents of the absorber should be agitated 
carefully, either by blowing through a rubber tube held between the 
operator’s Ups and connected at the other end with the chimney side of 
the absorber or else by the use of a suitable rubbo: synring bulb. As 
the end point is approached, draw the liquid teick into the chmiiiey 


sidi: betwetn cacii -f acM a:ai ineii Llow it into the suction 

side, agitating as a> tha !ir-t pt-niiaiient pink color 

appears the end poi^it la’i'n ri'acht-da Rcrai and record the Toliinie 
of HCl solution nseil. 

■Rinse the chiinntp' and -i rav trap in the actual determ iiiatioii 
into the absorber to wliicli tiirv wore ci-iinecteih exactly as prescribed 
fur the blank. If the na-thvd t*range Sidutkni in the absorber has a 
pink color, too ninch .dl ha-’ bren burned and the determination must 
be repeatctl, burning i\.T a s]‘..‘*Tti.T linie. Titrate just as in the blank, 
making sure tliat tlie a*^-- rht-r is cm 1<L Read and record the TOliimc 
of MCI solution re:jiiiriM.L 

Calculate the -ulfur Cf:nteni of the oil by substituting the proper 
willies in tlite fnlLiwing f^.rrniila : 


Percentage of -iilfiir 


HCl for blank, cc,--^ HCl for sample, ccQX Q.i 
grams of oil burned. 


If blank is not run the lV»rinu1a is 


Percentage of sulfur = 


I XaXO, cc, — HCl cc.) X o.i 
grains of oil bariied. 


These forniiilas are correct only for the standard solutions specified, 
I cc. of each being equivalent to o.ooi gram of sulfur. The use of 
solutions of other strength, such as N/io, involves more complicated 
calculations, and is not advisable. 

It has been i^inted out by Conradsoii that sulfonates and sulfates 
are left in the wick of the lamp since they are not volatil. A properly 
refined motor fuel should not contain these compounds, but there is no 
guarantee that they wall not be found. S, Bowman removes the wick, 
places it in a 6-iiicIi length of combustion tubing, and connects it to the 
absorption bottle. The empty end of the combustion tube is heated 
gradually, moving the flame toward the wick, until the latter glows and 
finally burns to a light colored ash. If the lieating is done in this 
manner the tarry matter is reduced to a minimum. The contents of the 
absorption bottle are poured into a 400 cc. beaker. All washings and 
the ash from the wick are added to the beaker as well. He then adds 
I gram of NagOo, boils, acidifies with HXOg and precipitates the sul- 
fate-ion with Ba(N0g)2. I should prefer tg avoid the use of HagOg 
because this introduces more alkali metal salt. The oxidation can better 
be eff^ed with bromine. The introduction of the gravimetric pro- 
cedure increases the time required for the determination, but would in 
some instances be justified. 


The Determination of Sulfur by Means o£ the Calorimetric Bomb. 

The use of the calorimetric bomb for the determination of sulfur 
has been tiiticised because, (i) A small sample only can be taken, (2) 
it is difficult to wash ail i^rts of the bomb, (3) of the possibility of 
Hicomplete combustion, (4) the lead gasket is attacked, (S) on account 

iMSt, Pit Tich,^ 7 3S4*^ 
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of the higii temperature during combustion the products contain part 
of the sulfur as SOo. In spite of these and other indictments, tlie use 
of the bomb for the determination of sulfur, particularly in the heavier 
oils, is common. 

By proper manipulation most of these difficulties can be overcome. 
The best method of filling the bulbs, firing the charge, and handling 
the bomb is described under the determination of the heat of combus- 
tion of gasoline. Reference should be made to this section. Also a 
special-fitting and delivery-tube can be made so that the gases from tlic 
bomb can be bubbled through bromine water. In this way any SO. 
that may be formed will be oxidized and dissolved. 

Sub-Committee VII of Committee D-2 of the A. S. T. has 
suggested a method for the determination of total sulfur in petroleum 
products by means of the bombS^ 

The method (Method 520.3) of the Interdepartmental Petroleum 
Specifications Committee for sulfur in fuel oils is given below: 


APPARATUS. : 

1. An oxygen bomb satisfying the following requirements : ; 

(a) Capacity not less than 300 cc. ' 

(b) Entire interior surface chemically resistant. ) 

I (c) Design and construction such that no leaks shall occur at any j 

i pressure or temperature generated during use, and such that when open, | 

liquid contents can be easily and completely drained. f 

2 . An oil-cup of platinum or glazed silica with a capacity not less j 

than 2.5 or more than 5 cc. | 

3. Fuse-wire. — If platinum oihcup is used, fuse-wire must be of I 

: platinum; if glazed silica oil-cup is used, fuse-wire may be of either 1 

i platinum or iron. No. 35 B. & S. gage is a convenient size. \ 

I 4. Accessories for bomb, such as oxygen supply, gage, charging j 

I connections, bench plate, wrench, bucket of water, and electrical con- 

f nections. 

5. Glassware and supplies. — Beakers from 300 to 500 cc. capacity; 
measuring graduates or pipettes ; filtering funnels ; hot plate or steam 
bath ; crucibles and furnace suitable for ignition of precipitates ; analyti- 
cal balance sensitive to o#oo2 gram ; “qualitative’' filter |»per, prefer- 
ably ii-cm. size; “ashless quantitative” filter paper, caf^ble of holding 
barium sulphate, preferable 9-cm. size (Whatman No. 42, S. and S., 
i No. 589 Blue Ribbon, and A. D. Little are brands known to be satis- 

I factory) . 

6. Reagents. — Distilled water. Sodium carbonate solution, contain- 
ing 50 grams NaaCOg per liter. Hydrochloric acid, c.p., sp.gr. 1,20. 

Bromine water (saturated). Barium chloride solution containing 100 
I grams of per liter. 

Note. — All reagents must be sulphur free. 

^^Proc. Am, Soc, Test, Mat, 21 ( 1921 ), 365 -^ 
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PROCEDURE, 


7. Place from 10 to 20 cc. of distilled water in the bottom of the 
bomb. Place in the oil cup 0.6 to 0.8 gram of the oil to be tested and 
determine the weight of this charge to an accuracy of at least plus 
or minus 0.002 gram. Place the cup in the proper position in the bomb, 
arrange the ignition mechanism, and close the homb. Admit oxygen 
slowly until a pressure of 40 atmospheres is reached. Attach leads 
from the firing circuit, place the bomb in a bucket of cold water. Open 
the valve of the bomb and allow the gas to escape, at an approximately 
even rate, so that the pressure is reduced to atmospheric in not less 
than one minute. Open the bomb and rinse all parts of its interior, 
including the oil-cup, with a fine jet of distilled water. Collect all 
washings, which should not amount to more than 350 cc., in a beaker. 
Particular care must he taken not to lose, by splashing or otherwise, any 
of the liquid contents of the bomb. Add 10 cc. of the sodium-carbonate 
solution to the washings, heat almost to boiling, and keep at this tem- 
perature for five minutes. Filter through a washed '‘qualitative’^ filter 
paper. Wash the filter thoroughly. Add 2 cc. of the concentrated HCl 
and 10 cc. of saturated bromine water to the filtrate. Evaporate to 
about 75 cc. on the steam bath or hot plate. To the hot solution add, 
in a fine stream or dropwise, 10 cc. of hot barium-chloride solution. 
Stir during the addition and for two minutes afterwards. Allow to 
stand overnight, or keep hot for one hour on the steam hath or hot 
plate, allowing the precipitate to settle for an hour while cooling. Filter 
the supernatent liquid through the "ashless quantitative’^ filter paper, 
wash the precipitate with hot water, first by decantation, then on the 
filter, till free from chloride. Transfer the paper and precipitate to a 
suitable crucible, dry at low heat until moisture is evaporated, char the 
paper (without flaming), and finally ignite at a good red heat until the 
precipitate is just burned white. A satisfactory means of accomplish- 
ing these operations is to place the crucible containing the wet filter 
paper in a cold electric muffle- furnace and turn on the current. Drying, 
charring, and ignition will usually occur at the desired rate. 

After ignition is complete allow the crucible to cool to room tem- 
perature and weigh. The use of a dessicator is not reconnmended. 

From the increase in weight of the ciuciblf calculate the percentage 
of sulfur as follows : 


Percentage of sulfur = 


grams of EaSO^ X I3»734 
grams of oil used. 


Elementary Analysis. 

Routine work seldom calls for making elementary analyses, but 
these must frequently be made in investigational work. Precise results 
are obtained only by the most careful work. The space required for the 
presentation of methods for the determination of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen makes it impossible to include this subject matter here. 
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Reference should be made to Br. Harry L. Fisher’s eKcellent ‘^Labora- 
tory Manual of Organic Cheniistry,” part II of which (pp. 2 i 6 ~ 302 ^ 
is devoted to this subject; and to Francis C. Benedict'^s ‘‘Eiementarv 
Organic Analysis — The Determination of Carbon and Hydrogen.’^ 
Both of these authors give numerous references to the original literatiiie. 


Heat of Combustion. 

The heat of combustion of gasoline and similar volatil distillates can 
be accurately determined in the bomb calorimeter if the regular pro- 
cedure is somewhat modified. The usual procedure is discussed in 
standard works on fuel analysis,^® to which reference should be made. 
The technique that I have found to be satisfactory is essentially that 
of Richards and Jesse and Richards and Barryc^ " The chief difficulty 
in determining the heat of combustion in the bomb is incomplete com"- 
bustion. Gasoline is so volatil that it vaporizes faster than it can be 
burned, even though the combustion is very rapid. To obviate this 
difficulty a platinum crucible, about 2 cm. in diameter at the top and 
2.5 cm. high, is substituted for the usual dish that holds the sample. 
The gasoline, contained in a thin-'walled glass bulb, is placed in the 
bottom of this crucible. A disc of thin asbestos paper is then placed 
so that it rests on the bulb. A microscope cover-glass can be used for 
this purpose, but is not so easy to keep in place as the asbestos. In 
either case the disc should be notched at the edge in order to permit 
easy escape of the vapor. About 0.2 gram of pure sucrose, or 0,15 
gram pure benzoic acid, is accurately weighed and placed on top of the 
asbestos or glass disc. The ignition wire is coiled and placed so that 
it ignites the sugar or benzoic acid. When the bomb is fired the heat 
frorh the burning sugar or benzoic acid causes the glass bulb to break, 
and the vapors of the gasoline or other volatil liquid are forced to pass 
through the zone of combustion. Complete 9onibustion is thus assured. 
The bomb should always be examined for the odor of incompletely 
burned products, and for sooty deposits that indicate incomplete com- 
bustion. Mo correction for the asbestos or glass disc is necessary. 

Careful attention must be given to several other manipulative details. 
The sample should weigh about 0.8 grams, and should be contained in 
a sealed thin-walled glass bulb just large enough to hold the sample. 
The sides of the bulb sllould be flattened so that such elasticity' as the 
glass possesses is taken advantage of in order that the bulb not 
break when placed under pressure. The usual method of filling the 
bulb is to warm it with the hand, or on a piece of warm metal, and 
then insert the capillary into the sample. As the bulb cools liquid is 

Pub. J. Wiley & Sons, 1920. 

^ Pub. Chemical Publishing- Company, 1021. ^ 

White, ‘*Gas and Fuel Analysis.*' Sherman, "Organic Analysis.* Gill, 
^‘Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers.” Parr, "Fuel, (kas. Water, and Lubri- 
cants.** 

An. Chem. Soc., 32 (1910), 284-s. 

An. Chen*. Soc., 37 (I9I5). 1003-1020. 
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drawn in. This method is satisfactory when the sample is a single 
substance. However gasoline is a mixture, and there is loss of the 
more volatil components, and thus change in composition, ’when this 
procedure is used. The error is probably small and doubtless negligible 
in many instances. However, it can be easily avoided by the use of a 
thin-walled bulb with two capillary tubes. The sample can be quickly 
drawn into such a bulb, and a needle-point flame from a hand-torch can 
be used to seal off the capillaries. In any case the bulb must be filled 
as nearly full as is possible, for otherwise it will breah when pressure 
is applied to the bomb. 

Best results will be obtained if oxygen is admitted to the bomb until 
the pressure is 20 to 22 atmospheres. Higher pressures often break the 
glass sample-capsules. Richards and Barry have found that at pres- 
sures of 30 or more atmospheres odoriferous gaseous products are 
formed. One cc. of water should be introduced into the bomb before 
it is closed. This is more than enough to saturate the air with water 
vapor, and thus cause complete condensation of all water formed during 
combustion. Richards and Barry used a pure soft gold gasket in place 
of the ordinary lead one that they found was too easily attacked. The 
gold gasket is particularly suitable if sulfur is to be determined. 

The original papers of Richards should be consulted if it is desired 
to introduce more finesse into the • combustion procedure. As an ex- 
ample of the accuracy attainable it may be noted in passing that Richards 
and Barry’s greatest variation from the mean heat of combustion of 
benzene was 0.04 per cent. 

Vapor-Pressure. 

The method specified by the Bureau of Explosives for determining 
the vapor-pressure of volatil inflammable products such as natural-gas 
gasoline is given below. For information and methods for accurately 
determining the vapor-pressure of substances, and mixtures of sub- 
stances, the original literature must be consulted. 

Bureau of Explosives’ Method. 

APPAHATUS. 

The apparatus shown in Figure 162 consists of an iron or steel pipe, 
of two-inch size, with caps screwed on the ends. The upper cap has a 
^-inch nipple screwed in, and is connected by a coupling to a 3-in., 
30-lb. pressure-gage. The gage is known as the Inspectors Gas 
Gage and is made by the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. All joints 
must be entirely tight. Joints between the large pipe and caps are best 
sealed with solder. Approximate external dimensions are indicated on 
the sketch. In addition, a 12-in. by 3-in. tin cylinder is required for 
filling the apparatus. The tin cylinder is provided with a lip for pour- 
ing. A small tin cover ^ in. deep fitting over bottom of tin cylinder 
may be removed and used for measuring one-tenth the capacity of the 
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apparatus. tin funnel 2 J4 in. in diameter, with a stem 3 in. long' and 
/ie in. in diameter should be used in filling the apparatus. In addition, 
a pressure gage, a u^ater-batli for heating, and a thermometer are 
required- 

PR.OCEDUIE. 

Remove the gage from the tube, and fill the tube / / ^ 

to go per cent of its capacity by lowering it into I / | 

the storage-tank, in an upright position, hy means \. ^ 7 

of a cord or wire. Leave the tube immersed for 
several minutes, then withdraw it and pour off liquid Pj 

until the tube contains 90 per cent of its capacity. W 

The measure having a capacity of 10 per cent of | | 

the tube should be used for this purpose. r 

In case it is impracticahle to lower the tube into 

the storage tank, draw the liquid off into a vessel I ^ 

o£ a capacity about equal to that of the tube. Pour i 

the liquid into the tube until it is about half-filled. ; j 

Shake the tube and its contents gently in order to i : 

bring both to the same temperature. After stand- 

ing for several minutes, pour all of the liquid out ; 

of the tube. Then draw another sample from the j ; 1 

storage tank into the cylinder, and pour it through 

the funnel into the tube until the latter is entirely 

filed. Withdraw as before. Screw the gage ; 

tightly into position, using a little liquid shellac on i ? 

the joint to insure tight closure. i 

Immerse the tube in water at 70® F., and allow • 

it to remain for five minutes (the water should be I 

stirred constantly). Remove the tube from tbe J i L 

water, and unscrew the gage sufficiently to relieve 

the pressure indicated by the gage. At the expira- a 

tion of a 20-second interval screw the gage tightly i62-~Appara- 
into place again. Place the tube in water at a for D^er- 

temperature of 100® F. (90® F. from Nov. i to mining "‘Va- 

March i). The level of the water must be just por-Pressure.” 

below the lower edge of the pressure gage. Stir 
the water continually, and maintain the temperature exactly constant 
for ten minutes, then tap the gage lightly with the fingers and read 
the pressure. 

A correction of pressure figures should he made according to the 
initial temperature of the gasoline as follows : 

For tests on samples taken at a temperature of 50 to 59® F., deduct 

1 pound. 

For tests on samples taken at a temperature of 40 to 49® F., deduct 

2 pounds. 

For tests on samples taken at temperatures below 40® F., deduct 

3 pounds. 
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In making reports, the gravity of the liquid, the temperature of the 
liquid as placed in the tube, the pressure at 70® F., before venting the 
tube, and the corrected pressure at 100° F. (90° F. from Nov. i to 
March i ) after venting 70° F., should be recorded. 

Viscosity. 

The viscosity of gasoline cannot be measured by the use of the 
Saybolt Universal, Engler, or Redwood viscosimeters since the efflux 
tubes of these instruments are so large in diameter and so short that 
the flow of gasoline through them is not viscous but turbulent. The 
Ubbelohde instrument is used in Europe. This instrument and its use 
is described by W. H. Herschel in Technologic Paper No. 125 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, to which reference should be made. Vis- 
cosities should be expressed in absolute units, that is, either in poises 
or centipoises. The reader should refer to the discussion of viscosity 
in Chapter V on fluid flow. The recent book by E. C. Bingham on 
'^Fluidity and Plasticity” will also be found a copious source of ref- 
erence material. The type of viscosimeter used by Kendall and 
Monroe will be found useful in research work. 

The Saybolt Thermo Viscosimeter is used to some extent in this 
country. This instrument and the method of using it are described 
by H, T. Bennett^® from which the following is quoted. The letters 
refer to Figure 163. 

"'The sample, freed from sediment and moisture, is poured into the 
cylinder V, leaving, however, enough room for the displacement of the 
twin-tubes (L) when immersed in the oil. The tubes (L) are then 
placed in the cylinder and left there until a uniform temperature 
throughout the oil has been attained. If necessary, the tubes are moved 
up and down to obtain a uniform mixture. 

“When the temperature is constant attach rubber tubing (N) on 
the Woulff bottle (R) to the long leg (K) of the siphon, and draw off 
the surplus oil until the oil level reaches the upper mark (D) on the 
long capillary tube. The oil level and the upper mark must always 
coincide when making a test in order to preserve the same constant- 
head level for all tests. 

“Attach (B) to the top of capillary tube (C), as shown, so that it 
will firmly rest on hanger plate (H). With the forefinger closing the 
air hole (A) in compression bulb (B) on the capillary tube, gently and 
slowly press the bulb with thumb and middle finger until the capillary 
tube (C) is entirely emptied, an indication of which is a steady stream 
of air bubbles (indicated by G) ascending through the oil in cylin- 
der (V). 

“Hold a stop watch in left hand and, while air bubbles are still 
ascending, gently slip the forefinger up and off the air hole in bulb (B), 

** Obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for five cents. 

^/. Am, Chem. Soc,, 39 (1917), 1787-1802, 

* Pet, Age, Dec. 15th, 1921, 26-7. 
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simultaneously starting the watch. The adding and removing of the 
pressure on the hulh (B) must be so gentle as to prevent the possibilitv 
of the column of oil in capillary tube (C) being- broken. Should this 
occur simply force out the column slowlv, and start anew. 

pressure is released, the oil will ascend the capillarr tube 
((_). the instant that the top of the oil column reaches the mark (E) 
stop the watch and mark down the reading. The decimal part of a 
second is counted as a unit. The temperature indication shown on the 



thermometer (F) is noted. The test is repeated three or more times 
to insure against personal errors. The viscosity corrected to 6o® F. 
is then ascertained by consulting the temperature correction chart fur- 
nished with each instrument.’^ 

Mr. Bennett objects to the Saybolt Thermo- Viscosimeter in its 
present form because it is easily tipped over, and because the capillary 
tube and thermometer must be removed from the test jar after ^ch 
experiment. These fragile parts are easily brolcen. He suggessts a 
modified form of the instniment shovrn in Figure 164. The base of the 
test jar was cut oiF and sealed into a tin container A ttat may be com- 
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pletely emptied by means of stop-cock B. Tlie glass jar and tin con- 
tainer were cemented together with a mixture of waterglass, litharge, 
and glycerine. The tin container was attached to a wooden base loaded 
with lead to render it less easily tipped. In using the instrument the oil 
is poured into the apparatus through a funnel inserted in a hole in the 
metal disc that supports the capillary tube. The 
excess oil is then drained from the stop-cock. 
The capillary tubes used were o.i mm. inside 
diameter, and 318 mm. long from the tip of the 
capillary. Results of 65 tests on a 500-viscosity 
kerosene were found to agree within ±: 5. Mid- 
Continent 56 to 61® Be. gasolines were found to 
have viscosities ranging from 125 to 154, and 
40 to 43° Be. kerosenes from 320 to 545. 


Determination o£ Unsaturation. 

The broadening use of cracking processes 
necessitates the development of methods for esti- 
mating the proportion of unsaturated compounds 
in gasoline or other motor fuels. The difficulty 
in the use of these olefinic products arises prob- 
ably from their content of di-olefinic or isomeric 
hydrocarbons, that readily polymerize and oxidize 
with formation of gummy substances. Real 
knowledge of this entire subject is at present 
very limited. The most comprehensive discussion 
of the olefins and their reactions is that of Brooks 
and Humphrey to which reference should be 
made. 

At present no method is in use that determines 
the volumetric percentage of olefins in hydro- 
carbon mixtures. The volumetric methods now 
in use give empirical results that are taken as a 
guide to the olefin content, and the result is given 
as per cent ''imsaturation.'* 



Frc. 164. — Modified 
Saybolt Thermo- 
Yiscosimeter. 


Sulfuric Acid Method of the Interdept. Pet Spec. Comm, for 
Unsaturation in Gasoline. (Method 550 . 1 .) 

APPARATUS. 

The graduated portion of the neck of the special Babcock hottle 
shall contain 10 cc. (± 0.05 cc.) at a temperature of 20° C. and shall 
he graduated in 2 per cent divisions and numbered every 10 per cent 
from the bottom up, the first and each succeeding 10 per cent line to be 
longer than the others. 

Am, Chem. Sac,, 40 (1918), 822-56. 
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2. A. pipette, calibrated to deliver lo cc, (diO.05 cc.) of aviation 
gasoline at a temperature of 20 C. 

3. A 20-cc. graduate. 


IMAKIKG OF TEST. 

With the pipette place 10 cc. of the gasoline to be tested in a clean, 
dry unsaturation test bottle, cool for two minutes by immersing in ice 
water, then add 20 cc. of commercial 66° sulfuric acid (containing 
approximately 93.2 per cent H2SO4) from the graduate. Care should 
be taken that the acid runs quietly dovrn the side of the bottle instead 
of splashing onto the surface of the gasoline. Close the bottle with a 
rubber stopper and shake, first slowly, then vigorously with a rotary 
motion for five minutes. Separate the gasoline and the acid by either 
of the following methods : 

Gramty separation , — Add sulfuric acid to the contents of the 
bottle until the surface of the liquid is level with the upper graduation 
mark on the neck. Stopper tightly and allow the bottle and contents 
to stand 12 hours. Report the percentage loss of volume of the gaso- 
line as percentage of unsaturation. 

Centrifugal separation . — Place the stoppered bottle in a suitable 
centrifuge and whirl it for two or three minutes at a speed of 500 to 
r,ooo revolutions per minute. Add sulfuric acid until the surface of 
the liquid is level with the lower graduation mark and again centrifuge. 
Add acid to bring the liquid to the upper graduation mark, and report 
the unsaturation as above. 

Comments on Sulfuric Acid Method. 

Dean and Hill refer to the sulfuric acid method as “rapid, reliable, 
and of fair accuracy.” I can agree with this only if it is understood 
that the test is highly empirical. The chemical reactions of even appar- 
ently similar olefins are often so different that one would not neces- 
sarily expect a broadside attack on complex mixtures of olefins to give 
comparable results. When olefins are treated with sulfuric acid, at 
least four reactions are involved : ( i) Formation of mono- and di-alkyl 
sulfates, (2) Alcoholization, (3) Polymerization, (4) Oxidation. The 
net result depends on the nature of the olefins, the strength of the 
H2SO4, the temperature, and the time involved. 

I have found that sulfuric acid containing 87 to 88 per cent H2SO4 
by weight causes the largest volunnetric loss from hydrocarbon mix- 
tures containing olefins. 

As the acid strength increases from 88 per cent, the effect is to 
cause increasingly rapid polymerization of the olefins. Acids stronger 
than 95 per cent H2SO4 remove saturated hydrocarbons as well as 
olefins. Sulfuric acid, containing 12.7 per cent excess SO3, removed 

*®U. S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 181. 

*^Worlc (unpublished at this writing) carried out under my general direction 
by Mr. John C. Geneisse assisted by Mr. Arthur Good. 
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10 per cent by volume of a Pennsylvania kerosene, and 40 per cent by 
volume of a Mid-Continent kerosene, both of which had been treated 
for removal of olefins, and which showed no loss to sulfuric acid of 
87 to 93 per cent strength. 

The volumetric loss to sulfuric acid should be read immediately 
after centrifuging. If the bottles are allowed to stand, the volume of 
residual oil increases. This is particularly true when sulfuric acid of 
85 to 93 per cent strength is used. In view of this fact it is evident that 
quick separation of oil and acid by centrifugal force is essential to the 
obtaining of correct results. 


Determination of the ‘'Olefin Number.’^ 

Determination of the volumetric loss to sulfuric acid is a rapid 
method of obtaining empirical information useful in plant control. 
However, in purchasing gasoline, one desires to know whether the 
product will cause trouble, either in storage or in use, through oxidation 
or formation of gummy deposits. This is probably more a question of 
the nature of the olefins than of the quantity contained in the gasoline. 
I have found the determination of what I have chosen to call the 
‘'olefin number’’ useful in judging the quality of gasolines containing 
unsaturated hydrocarbons. The test is carried out as follows: 

A quantity of the gasoline, sufficient to yield somewhat over 100 cc. 
of residual oil, is treated at 0° C. with 2.5 volumes of 1.84 sp. gr. 
sulfuric acid. The acid is added as rapidly as is possible without allow- 
ing the temperature to rise above 5° C. When all of the add has 
been added, the reaction mixture is well shaken for five minutes. The 
temperature is not allowed to rise during this period. The reaction 
mixture is then poured into the cups of a large centrifuge, and the oil 
and acid separated quickly but completely. 100 cc. of 'the residual oil 
is then distilled in accordance with the standard method for gasoline. 
The distillation curves of the gasoline, and of the residual oil, are then 
plotted on accurate cross-section paper. The '‘olefin number” is ob- 
tained by adding together the ordinate dififerences, in Fahrenheit degrees, 
between the two curves at each 5 per cent abscissa interval, and dividing 
by the total number of ordinate differences summed. It will be noted 
that when the temperature rises to 680 to 700® F., cracking starts, and 
the curve bends downward. High boiling polymers have been formed, 
and the gasoline should he penalized accordingly. To effect this, ignore 
the drop in the distillation curve, and project it up and to the right in 
the direction indicated by the curvature to the left of the break in the 
curve. In this manner an ordinate difference corresponding to 95 per 
cent .distilled is obtained. 

tmnibers ranging from practically o up to 200 have been 
f)uplicate determinations have been found to check very 
^.termination gives a good picture of the polymerizing 
e gasoline. A planimeter can be used to facilitate the 
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Iodine and Bromine Numbers. 

The usefulness of iodine numbers as an aid in the identification 
of oils and fats has led to studies of iodine numbers of unsaturated 
gasoline, and other petroleum products, in the hope that their deter- 
mination would be an accurate measure of unsaturation. Results so 
far^ obtained are somewhat conflicting, but in general indicate that 
iodine numbers are not a measure of unsaturation. The recent paper 
o^f W. F. Faragher, W. A. Gruse, and F. H. Garner, and that of 
E.^ M. Johansen should be consulted. Both contain much valuable 
original work, and, in addition, the first gives many references, and 
the second a bibliography of 29 titles. 

Some olefins add iodine almost quantitatively, as shown by Fara- 
gher etal, but this is apparently not true of all. Johansen concludes 
that iodine numbers are not indicative of the unsaturation of petroleum 
products, because substitution of iodine for hydrogen, as well as 
addition of iodine to double bonds, occurs. 


Development of an Organic Technique. 

One of the most useful services that could be rendered the oil indus- 
try would be the development of a reliable organic technique that would 
enable one quantitatively to determine the components of hydrocarbon 
mixtures. The lack of knowledge such as this has greatly retarded 
the progress of petroleum technology. Much work is done, and pub- 
lished under the guise of that pretty fiction ‘‘petroleum chemistry,’’ 
that is in reality highly empirical. One starts with a mixture of he 
knows not what, and ends up with another, but different, mixture of 
the same sort. 

Valuable fundamental information is to be found scattered through 
the technical literature of petroleum. The task of gathering this 
together, and correlating it, is a very large one, and one that could 
only be satisfactorily done if the process included a great deal of sup- 
plementary laboratory work. The publication of Brook’s work, “The 
Non-Benzenoid Hydrocarbons,” and of the tables of hydrocarbon 
properties as a part of Day’s “Handbook of the Petroleum Industry,” 
should be of the greatest help in furthering the development of a com- 
prehensive organic technique that would sooner or later be published 
as a handbook of laboratory technique. Petroleum chemistry is so 
specialized a field that the puerile treatments of the subject in the 
standard reference works of organic chemistry are little more than 
amusing. T^e need is definite, and the job is a big one, — so large in 
fact that the industry cannot expect to see it thoroughly and properly 
done except by an organization that is subsidized for the purpose in a 
substantial manner. The valuable results that should accrue from such 
work would be of benefit to all, and the burden of expense should be 

^ 7 . Ind. Eng. Chem,, 13 (1921), J044. 

®/. Ind. Eng, Chem., 14 (1922), 288. 
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borne by all. Clearly it is a task to be handled by organized and co- 
operative effort. 

In the absence of a comprehensive treatise the only recourse is to 
make reference to the writings of such investigators as Mabery, Engler, 
Markownikow, Marcnsson, Edeleanu, KonowalofF, Chavanne, Tausz, 
Brooks, Armstrong, and others, and to such information as is contained 
in the standard reference works of petroleum technology and organic 
chemistry. Engler-Hofer’s ‘'Das Erdol” is particularly to be recom- 
mended. It is to be regretted that we, in this country, have not made 
more fundamental contributions to petroleum chemistry. We have 
been “skimming the cream,'' but deserve to be made to get down to 
business on the “curds and whey.'’ 


Fire Protection in the Laboratory. 

It is to be assumed that any laboratory handling volatil inflammable 
liquids is equipped with suitable fire extinguishers of the foamite-fire- 
foam type. 

A useful addition to the usual equipment of such laboratories is 
described by L. S. Bushnell.^® The usefulness of a woolen blanket to 
smother flames is well known. The accessibility of the blanket in time 
of need is most important. Eushnells blanket holder consists of a 
triangular box, hinged to the ceiling, and held closed by a spring catch, 
which, when released by jerking a cord, allows the box to fall open 
and swing back, and the blanket to drop out, unroll, and hang ready 
for use. The device should commend itself to refinery laboratory men. 
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Chapter XVII. 

Useful Physical Data and Tables. 

The subject matter of this chapter consists of information useful 
to the producer or user of motor fuels. It is largely presented in tab- 
ular form. Limited explanatory notes are added or included where 
necessary or desirable. I have made no effort to include such matter 
as often comprises a large part of the Appendix of many books, or 
which is to be found in the standard handbooks or compilations of 
physical and chemical constants. 


Properties of the Crude Oils of the United States. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines has issued several publications dealing 
with the properties of the crude oils of the United States. Specific 
gravities, percentages of sulfur, percentages of water, distillation data 
at ordinary pressure and under a vacuum, and Conradson carbon residue 
percentages are given. These reports are too voluminous and detailed 
to be reproduced here. Nor is this necessary, for they are easily avail- 
able to all that are interested. The reports so far issued are : 

Serial No, 2202, ^"Properties of Typical Crude Oils from the East- 
ern Producing Fields of the United States,’' by E. W. Dean, January, 
1921. 

Serial No, 22^5, ""Properties of Typical Crude Oils from the Pro- 
ducing Fields of the Rocky Mountain District,” by E. W. Dean, M. B. 
Cooke, and A. D. Bauer, April, 1921. 

Serial No, 22^0, ""Viscosities and Pour Tests of Typical Crude 
Oils from the Eastern and Rocky Mountain Producing Fields of the 
United States,” by E. W. Dean, A. D. Bauer, and W. B. Lerch, Octo- 
ber, 1921. 

Serial No, 22pj, ""Properties of Typical Crude Oils from the 
Producing Fields of Northern Texas, Northern Louisiana, and 
Arkansas,” by E. W. Dean, M. B. Cooke, and C. R. Bopp, November, 
1921. 

Serial No. 2j22, ""Properties of Typical Crude Oils from the Pro- 
ducing Fields of Kansas,” by E. W. Dean, M. B. Cooke, and A. D. 
Bauer, February, 1922. 

Serial No. 2364, "‘Properties of Typical Crude Oils from the Pro- 
ducing Fields of Oklahoma,” by E. W. Dean, A. D. Bauer, M. B. 
Cooke, and C. R. Bopp, June, 1922. 
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I^elationships betweea the Physical Constants o£ Petroleiim 
Distillates. 

The following tables and data are taken from an article by Rittman 
and Bean.^ The context and tables are reproduced exactly as in their 
article. 

For the purpose of determining possible simple relationships, meas- 
urements were made of the following series of constants : 

A — Distillation range E — Surface tension 

B — Specific gravity F — Capillary constant 

C — Refractive index G— r-MolecuIar weight 

D — ^Viscosity H — Ultimate analysis 


SAMPLES AND DETEHMI NATIONS., 

As the present work deals with a comparison of constants, rather 
than oils, it was not considered necessary to secure an absolutely com- 
prehensive series of samples. Representative oils from* a number of 
different fields were obtained, and the selection was made with the view 
of including crude petroleums of different types. 

The list includes five carefully selected samples of California crude 
oils, five from Oklahoma, four from Pennsylvania, two from Russia 
and one from Mexico. From the works of Mabery and other inves- 
tigators, it is known that wide differences exist among the types of 
hydrocarbons found in oils from the . different fields. Table LXXXI 
gives the sources and physical constants of the oils studied. 

Viscosities of the crude oils were measured in the Standard Engler 
Viscosimeter at a temperature of 20° C. Results are expressed in 
Engler degrees, which represent ratios of the rates of flow of the oil 
and water. 

Distillations were conducted according to a method which was de- 
signed to give a high degree of separation. In accordance with the 
results of some recent investigations conducted under the direction of 
one of the authors, a Hempel column of definite height was provision- 
ally adopted as standard for this set of experiments. The degree of 
efficiency attained was approximately that of the standard creosote 
flask of the Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture. The 
flasks here used were of the following dimensions : 


Initial cbarge 400 cc. Height from btilb to outlet 6 ia 

Capacity of bulb 500 cc. Height from outlet to top in. 

Cuts at 50® intervals lootosoo® C. Diameter of neck of bulb §4 in. 


Fractionating column: 5 in. aluminum beads (between ^ and M hi.). 

The results of distillation, shown in Table LXXXII need no discus- 
sion in the present connection. The Kem River and Mexican Oils 
were emulsified and frothed badly, and to overcome this difficulty it 

V. InLEng, Chem,, 7 (iSHS), 578-82. 
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was necessary to apply heat to the neck of the flask, which obviouslv 
altered the effect of the fractionating column. 

Specific gravit7 determinations were made at 15° C. by the use of 
a special small Westphal Balance with a plummet of i cc. displacement. 

A study of the specific gravities shown in Table LXXXII brings 
out one fact, which, though well known, is worthy of comment. If for 
any given temperature a cut is selected, it will be noted that densities 
of Pennsylvania products are least and those of California and Russian 
greatest. This is in accord with observations of other investigators 
and is a striking evidence of the difference among the hydrocarbons 
contained in petroleums from dilferent fields. Pennsylvania oils con- 
tain paraffins which have a low gravity for a given boiling point : Cali- 
fornia and Russian oils contain cyclic compounds which are heavier for 
the same boiling point: Oklahoma oils, containing both types of hydro- 
carbons, give intermediate gravity values. 

Refractive indices were measured by means of a Pulfricli Refrac- 
tometer. Determinations were made at room temperature, maintained 
at 20° C. 

The use of refractive index as a means of identification of oils is 
to be recommended. The method is simple, rapid, and only a few 
drops of liquid are necessary for a determination. Comparatively little 
has been done in the use of refractive index by petroleum technologists, 
despite its wide utility in identifying essential oils. The property is an 
additive one and within certain limits we can assign to each atom in the 
molecule a certain share in the refractive index of the molecule. 

The above property is emphasized by the present experiments. The 
values increase in the ascending order with increase of specific gravity 
of a series of oils: this is clearly shown when the oil is graphed against 
specific gravity and refractive index. 

Surface Tension . — Up to the time of beginning this research but 
little attention has been given to the determination of surface tension 
and capillary constants of petroleum and its products. This phenome- 
non is important to the geologist- as well as to the chemist. 

Surface tension is a direct result of unbalanced inter-molecular 
forces at the boundary between the liquid and gas phase, and is mani- 
fested by the apparent formation of an elastic skin. The familiar 
experiment of floating a greasy steel needle on water is the simplest 
and most impressive way of demonstrating the existence of a tension 
along the surface of a liquid. Two common resulting effects are the 
tendency of all liquids to form spherical drops whenever possible and 
the rise in tubes of all liquids which are able to wet the material of 
which the tube is composed. 

Surface tension measurements were made by the use of the Morgan ® 
drop weight apparatus. The method evolved by Morgan ^ and bis co- 
workers is simple, rapid and highly accurate. It has in addition the 

^BulL Am. FnsL Min, 1914, 23 ^ 5 - 
AifP, Chew. Soc., 32 349 « 

^ Z . phydk, Chem., 1915; Jour. Am, Chem , Soc ,, 1911-1915 (resume). 
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advantage of being particularly adapted to liquids which are mixtures 
of several constituents of different volatilities — whereas the capillary 
rise method fails utterly under these conditions. 

The metliod gives directly and accurately the weight of the drop of 
the liquid. From this the value of surface tension can be calculated 
by the following relation.® 

7 = Surface Tension (dynes per cm.) = KVV where K = The con- 
stant for the apparatus used and W = Weight of a drop in milligrams. 

It will be noted from the results shown in Table LX XXI I that 
surface tension is apparently^ an additive property as far as the distilla- 
tion cuts of any one oil are concerned, but that additivity vanishes when 
the relations of different petroleums are considered. An explanation 
is not difficult to find, for it has been demonstrated by Morgan ® that 
small additions of certain substances influence greatly the surface ten- 
sion of a solvent. Thus in the presence of i per cent of amyl alcohol 
the surface tension of water decreases 48 per cent, while i per cent 
of phenol ^ in water produces -a 17 per cent depression of surface 
tension. 

All this indicates the possible occurrence in crude petroleum of small 
quantities of substances which have a large influence on surface tension 
and which are distributed throughout the various cuts of a distillation. 
On this basis it is easy to understand why the apparent additive nature 
of this constant vanishes when relations of different original oils are 
considered. With pure hydrocarbons, of homologous series, surface 
tension is an additive property. 

That phenols, cresols, mercaptans and other sulfur and oxygen com- 
pounds exist in crude petroleums has been clearly shown by the work of 
Markownikoff and Ogloblin,® Pebal and Freund,^ Hall,^*^ Thiele, and 
Mabery.^^ 

The above mentioned observations on surface tension have indicated 
interesting possibilities for research. It is hoped that in the near future 
investigations along these lines may be conducted and knowledge of 
more specific character obtained. 

Capillary Constafit or Specific Cohesion . — The capillary constant is 
a derived function of surface tension and specific gravity. It has been 
largely used in the past and many values in the literature are expressed 
in terms of this constant. For purposes of comparison the surface 
terision values obtained by the drop weight method have been converted 
into capillary constants. Transformations were made by the use of the 
following formula 


“ /. Am, Chem, Soc„ 33 imO. 658. 

•i&id, 35 (1913), i860. ^ ^ ^ 

^ Results on phenol not published— Morgan and Egloff. 
^ Ber ., 16 (1883 )» 1873; Che ^. 2tg ,, 1881, 609. 

* Liebig’s 115 (i860), 19. 

“ 7 . Soc. Chem, Ind., 1907, 1223. 

^^Chem. Ztff., 175 (ipoi), 433 - 
^ Pr€c. Am, Acad., 36 (1901), 255; 40 (1904), 348- 
^ Morgan, ‘"Principles of Physical Chemistry,” 1914, 100. 
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Values of d for 20^ were calculated (see Table LXXXII) from 
those measured at 15® by conversion fig-ures gwen by Marko^ivnikoff- 
Ogloblin^^ for American oils, and by Mendelej eft for Russian. 

Cryoscopic Molecular Weight /' — The average '^molecular weights’^ 
of the 50° cuts between 150® and 300® were determined by the cryo- 
scopic method, using benzol as a solvent. No measiirements were made 
on fractions boiling below 150® because of the possible presence of 
benzol in these distillates. 

The concentration of solute was kept practically constant and to 
eliminate possible variations due to association so as to make all deter- 
minations comparable. The values of solute were between O-12 to 0.15 
of a gm., whereas the solvent weighed from 13 to 18 gms. The tem- 
perature readings were made with a Reichsanstalt certified Beckmann 
thermometer. The solvent used was Kahlbaum’s thiophen-free, recrys- 
tallized benzol. The benzol was further purified by the method advo- 
cated by Richards and Shipley for freezing point in thermometry. 

Every experimental precaution was taken to eliminate errors due to 
impurity of solvent, weighing vessels and thermometer. The average 
‘'molecular weights’^ as determined are given in Table LXXXII. 

It appeared from these experiments that "molecular weights” did 
not exhibit an agreement with the values for specific gravity and 
refractive index. Neither was there any agreement between "molecular 
weights” and surface tension or capillary constant. 

It also appeared that "molecular weights” were lower than would 
be indicated from calculations concerning hydrocarbons boiling between 
the given temperature limits. This discrepancy is probably due to the 
fact that the actual average boiling temperature of a ct|t obtained on 
distilling a crude oil is lower than the average indicated by the given 
limits. 

Ultimate Analysis , — Eight samples of distillates of b.p. 200 to 250° 
were analyzed for the carbon and hydrogen content. The results 
appear in Table LXXXIII and indicate for a number of American 


, TABLE LXXXIII 

IlLriMATE Analyses of Certain zoo to 250® B. P. Fractions 



Kem 

S. M, 

IS 40 

85.27 

13.07 

85-43 



Ber ., 16, 1873. 

** Raktisin, Untersuch d, Erdols, 

“/. Am , Chem Soc., 36 (1914) » 1825. 









TABLE LXXXIV 

Physical Constants of Distillation Cuts in Order OF SfeCIFIC GRAVITIES 
Fraction B. P. up to ioo° C. 
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oils, practically pure hydrocarbons with small amounts of oxygen, nitro- 
gen or sulfur conipounds, whereas one Russian and the Mexiicaii oil 
show a relatively high per cent of oxygen, nitrogen or sulfur compounds, 
which might bear out the statement as to small amounts of certain 
extraneous substances 


greatly changing the sur- 
face tensions of pure hy- 
drocarbons. 

The relations existing 
among the various sets of 
constants' are shown by 
two comparison tables. 
Table LXX XIV represents 
a cut boiling up to ioo°, 
from loo to 150^^, from 
150 to 200®, from 200 to 
250°, and from 2=50 to 
300®. Table LXXXV rep- 
resents data on combined 
cuts up to 150®, generally 
classed by petroleum tech- 
nologists as ^‘naphtha/’ 
and combined cuts from 
150 to 300°, generally 
classed as “kerosene.” 

Comparisons are best 
made by the use of the 
graphs of Figure 165 
plotted from the values 
for the last three series in 
Table LXXXIY. These 
are representative of the 
results of all the other 
tables and were selected 
because they include the 
most comprehensive lists 
of constants. 

The graphs are plotted 
using as abscissas equi- 
distant points, each repre- 
senting a different oil. The 
oils are arranged in such 
order as to give an ascend- 
ing curve for specific 
gravities. An inspection 
of the graphs shows that 
the only constant bearing 
any clear-cut relation to 
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specific gravity is refractive index. 
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‘r!:e curve for surface teiisii^n is decidedly irregular but shoivs a 
tendency to slope upwards. This indicates that among petroleum hydro- 
carbons surface tension varies in the same direction as specific gravity. 
This constant is, howeYer, so strongly affected by small variations in 
chemical composition that it is at present of little value as a means of 
identification. It is hoped, however, that later these irregularities may 
be understood well enough to furnish scientific as well as useful indus- 
trial information. 


TABLE LXXXV 


Physical Coxstants of “Naphtha” axd “Kerosene” Cuts of Oils Studied 


3 

phim — B , P. up to 150® 

c. 

I Kerosene — 

B. P. 150® to 300® 

Sample 

■ Sp. 

i Refr. 

1 Surf. 

Cap. j 

Sample 

Sp. 

Refr. 

Surf. 

Cap. 

No. 

■ gr. 

1 index 

1 tens. 

const 

No. 

gr. 

index 

tens. 

const. 

SiS 

: 0.706 

1 1-392 

! 19*96 

5-^2 

Sis 

0.789 

1437 

24.73 

6.44 

tH 

■ 0.716 

i 1.398 

20.54 

5.88 

764 

0.790 

1.438 

25.07 

6.50 

Si 6 

■ 0.722 

! 1.400 

20.02 

5.69 

816 

0.792 

1-439 

23.96 

6.20 

1330 

; 0.726 

1,402 

20.52 

5*79 

76s 

0.795 

1.440 

24.66 

6.43 

ros 

; 0.731 

1.405 i 

19.34 

5-57 

1336 

0.808 

1-445 

25.59 

6.49 

260 

! 0.733 

1.406 

21.12 

5.92 

1281 

0.81 1 

1448 

26.80 

6.66 

Heald 

i 0.734 

1.406 

20.38 

5.69 

1339 

0.814 

1.449 

23.91 

6.02 

1339 

! 0.-36 

1,407 

19.41 

5-41 

1280 

0.815 

1.451 

25.04 

6.30 

i 2 to 

i 0.741 

1.410 

20.28 

S.6I 

269 

0.820 

1.452 

23.18 

5.77 

S. M 

1 0.744 

1.410 

21.34 

5.87 

Heald 

0.824 

1-454 

25.27 

6.28 

273 

1 0.750 

I.412 

20.74 

5-67 

R. R. 

0.836 

1.458 

26.34 

6.45 

R, M. 

0.76s ; 

1.418 

22.37 

5.99 

R.M. 

0.841 

1.459 

26.57 

6.46 






273 

0.842 

I. 4 b 3 

25.50 

6.20 






S. M. 

0.849 

1.466 

26.40 

6.37 






Mex. 

o.86r 

1.475 

26,96 

6.40 






Kern 

0.878 

1.476 

27.79 

6.4S 






591 

0.878 

1476 

26.87 

6.26 


Capillary constant curves show the same irregularities as those of 
surface tension but lack the slope upward. This is to be expected 
when the method of derivation of this constant is considered. 

In considering the "'molecular-weight' graph, it appears that the 
agreement of this constant with specific gravity, though theoretically 
to be expected, is conspicuous by its absence. No satisfactory explana- 
tion appears except that there is some inherent error in the method 
here employed for the determination of molecular weights. Present 
expericEce indicates that the measurement of this constant by the cryo- 
scopic method with benzol as a solvent is of doubtful value in the 
identification of petroleum • distillates. The experimental values are 
recorded with a full knowledge of their being '"so-called Molecular 
Weights/* 
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COXCLUSIOKS. 

I— -The present series of experiments has tended to hstitv the 
methods of identification (distillation, specific gravitv and refractive 
index) usually employed in petroleum testing? laboratories. 

II — ^Volatility and specific graritr are the two most inirmar^ cor- 
slants and a knowledge of these two is generallv sufficient for fine identi- 
fication of an oil. 

III— Refractive indices vary in the same direction as specific grav- 
ities. ^When only small quantities of distillates are available, deter- 
minations of ^the former are more convenient than measurements of 
specific gravities. 

IV— Surface tension is a constant not yet of value. Tfiis is on 
account of our lack of knowledge regarding variations caused bv the 
probable presence of small quantities of certain substances in crude 
petroleums. Surface tensions in general seem to increase with sfiecitic 
gravity when relations among petroleum hydrocarbons are consicltTed. 

V — Cryoscopic “molecular weights/’ as measured by the CT\’oscopic 
method with benzene as a solvent, are of questionable value in the study 
of mixtures of petroleum products. 

Coefficient of Expansion of Petroleum Oils. 

The density and coefficient of ezxpansion of all Anierican petroleum 
products of densities ranging from 0.620 to 0.950 have been determined 
by the U. S. Eureau of Standards,, for temperatures betw’een 30 to 
120° F. In addition heavy fuel and lubricating oils have been exaniined 
at temperatures up to 210° F. This is the most authoritative work on 
this subject. The methods used and results obtained are given in detail 
in Technologic Paper No. 77 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, and 
are the basis of “United States Standard Tables for Petroleum Oils” 
published as Circular 57 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

The investigation showed that within the limits of accuracy of 
ordinary measurements the coefficient of expansion, or the change of 
specific gravity with temperature, are the same for all oils of the same 
specific gravity. 

The expansion of any sample is given by the equations : 

4. a (t-T) + P (bT)^ in which 
Dt = density at any temperature “t” 

Dp = density at the standard temperature “T.” 
a and P are constant coefficients. 

The results are given herewith in tabulated form. 
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Calculated from the density at 85® C. is the change of density per degree centigrade. 
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TABLE LXXXVII 


Average V^alues of the Coefficiekts a and jS for Petroleum Products of 

Different Densities 


D 

25 ’ C. 

a 

ft D 

^ 25° C. 

a 

|S 

0.62 

— 0.00099 

0.0000004 0.79. 

— 0.00073 

0.0000000 

0.63 

.00097 

.0000003 0.80 

.00072 

.0000000 

0.64 

.00095 

.0000003 0.81 

.00071 

.0000000 

0.^5... 

.00094 

.0000003 0.82. 

.00070 

.0000000 

0.66 

.00092 

.0000003 0.83 

.00070 

.0000000 

0.67 

.00091 

.0000003 0.84. 

.00069 

.0000000 

0.68 

.00090 

.0000002 0.85. 

.00068 

+ .0000001 

0.69 

.00088 

.0000002 0.86 

.00068 

.0000001 

0.70 

.00087 

.0000002 0.87. 

.00068 

.0000001 

0.71 

.00086 

.0000002 0.88. 

.00067 

.0000001 

0.72 

-00084 

.0000002 0.89 1 

.00067 

.0000002 

0.73 

.00083 

.0000001 0.90... 

.00067 

.0000002 

0.74 

.00081 

.0000001 0.91.. 

.00066 

.0000002 

0.75 

-OO080 

.0000001 0.92 

.00066 

.0000002 

0.76 

.00078 

.0000001 0.93 

.00066 

.0000002 

0.77 

-OOO77 

.0000001 0.94 

.00066 

.0000002 

0.78 

.00075 

.0000000 0.95 

.00066 

.0000003 
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TABLE LXXXVHI 

Temperature Coreectioxs of SrEciric GavvinEs or AMskii ax ; t i> 


(Standard to do°/6o* F. : 



Observed Specific Gravity 

Observed 








Temp. F. 

0.650 

0.700 

0.750 , 

0.800 

0.850 





Subtract from 

Observed 

Specirk G 

ravity 


30 

0.016 

0.015 

0.014 

0.012 

O.OII 

IHJI I 

O.D 1 1 

32 

.015 

.014 

.013 

,012 

.011 i 

.020 ; 

.010 

34 

.014 

.013 

.012 

.oil 

.010 

,020 

,010 

36 

.013 

.012 

.oil 

.OIO 

.009 



38 

.012 

.oil 

.010 

.009 

.ooS 

.0Ci8 ^ 

omS 

40 

.0105 

.0095 

.0090 

.0080 

.0075 

.007D ^ 

.0070 

42 

.0095 

.0085 

.0080 

.0070 

.0065 

.MS i 

„cxj ©5 

44 

.0085 

.0075 

.0070 

.(.)0<i5 

.0060 

.0060 ; 

x »55 

46 

.0075 

.0065 

.0060 ^ 

•0055 

.0050 

.0050 : 

.OCfO 

48 

.0065 

.0060 

.0055 

.0050 

.0045 . 

.C 3045 ; 

.CXI40 

SO 

.0050 

.0050 

,0045 

.0040 

.0035 

.©035 ! 

,W 3 S 

52 

.0040 

.0040 

.0035 

.0030 

.0030 

.0030 ; 

.0030 

54 

.0030 

.0030 

.0025 

.0025 

.0020 

.0020 1 

.0020 

56 

.0020 

.0020 

.0020 

.0015 

.0015 

.0015 ; 

.0015 

ss 

.0010 

.0010 

.0010 

.0005 

,0005 

.iw5 

,.€)Q05 


Add to Observed Specific Gravity 

60 

.0000 

.0000 

.oom 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.iXjjO 

62 

.0010 

.0010 

.0010 

.0005 

.0005 

.0005 i 


64 

.0020 

.0020 

.0015 

.0015 

.0015 

.0015 i 


66 

.0030 

.0030 

.0025 

.0025 

.0020 

.0020 j 


68 

.0040 

.0040 

.0035 

.0030 

.0030 

.0030 1 


70 

.0050 

.0050 

.0045 

.0040 

.0040 

.c »35 1 


72 

.0060 

-0055 

.0050 

.0045 

.0045 

.0040 1 

.... 

74 

,w/o 

.©065 

.00^' 

.0055 

.0050 

.0050 

.... 

76 

.0080 

.0075 

.mjo 

.0065 

.0060 

.0055 

B « » « 

78 

,0090 

.0085 

,oo8q 

.0070 

.0065 

.0005 

...» 

80 

.010 

.009 

.008 

.008 

.007 

.007 


82 

.oil 

.010 

.009 

.008 

.008 

.007 

.... 

84 

.012 

.oil 

.€10 

.009 

.009 

.008 

.... 

86 

.013 

.012 

.€11 

.010 

.009 

.009 

.... 

88 

XJI4 

-OI3 

.012 

.011 

.010 

.DIO 

.... 

90 

.015 

J)I 4 

.013 

.012 

.011 

.OIO 

..... 

92 

.016 

.015 

.013 

.012 

.on 

.€11 


94 

.017 

.016 

.014 

.013 

.012 

.m2 



.018 

.016 

.015 

.014 

.013 

.013 

.... 


.019 

.017 

.016 

.015 

.014 

.013 


i(K) , 


.018 

.017 

,015 

.014 

.©14 

«... 

102 

mi 

.019 

.018 

.ai 6 

•OIS 

.©15 



m2 

j>a> 

.oiS 

.017 

.016 

.©15 

.... 


m^ 

.021 

.019 

.017 

.016 

.016 


108 

m 4 

ms 

Mm 

.018 

.017 

.017 


no 

ms 

m$ 

M2l 

.019 

.018 

.017 

.... 

112 


.024 

.022 

.020 

*.019 

.018 

.... 

II4 

. 027 '* 

ms 

.022 

. 02 © 

•019 

.010 


I16 

.028 


.023 

.€21 

xm 

*019 

» - « • 

II8 

.0^ 

.026 

.024 

m2 

mi 

.020 


liM 

.0^ 

i »7 

.02$ i 

ms 

ma 

.Cc 2 I 

.... 
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TABLE LXXXIX 

Temperature Corrections of A. P. I. Gravities or Baume Gravities of 
American Petroleum Oils 

(Standard at 6o“ F.) 


Observed Degrees A. P. 1. or Baume 


Observed 
Tempera- 
ture F. 

20.0 

30.0 

40.0 

50.0 

60.0 

70.0 

80.0 

90.0 

Add to Observed Degrees A. P. I. or Baume 

30 

1.7 

2,0 

2.4 

3.0 

3.7 

4.3 . 

5.0 

5-7 

32 

1.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2.8 

3.4 

4.0 

4.7 

5-3 

34 

i.S 

r.8 

2.1 

2.6 

3 .r 

3.7 

4.3 

4.9 

36 

1.4 

1.6 

2.0 

2.4 

2.9 

34 

4.0 

4.6 

38 

1.3 

1-5 

1.8 

2.2 

2.6 

3.1 

3.6 

4-2 

40 

1.2 

1-4 

1.6 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

3.2 

3-8 

42 

1. 1 

1.2 

I -5 

1.8 

2.2 

2.5 

2.9 

3-4 

44 

.9 

I.I 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

3-0 

46 

.8 

.9 

I.I 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.3 

2.7 

48 

.7 

.8 

.9 

1.2 

14 

1.6 

2.0 

2.3 

50 

.6 

♦7 

.8 

I.O 

1.2 

14 

1.6 

1.9 

52 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

I.O 

I.I 

1.3 

1-5 

54 

.3 

.4 

•5 

.6 

.8 

.9 

I.O 

I.I 

56 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.7 

58 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 



Subtract from Degrees A. P. 

I. or Baume 


60 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

62 

.1 

.1 

-I 

.2 

.2 

.3 

-3 

4 

64 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.7 

66 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

•9 

I.O 

68 

*5 

A 

.6 

.7 

.9 

1.1 

1.3 

14 

70 

.6 

.7 

.8 


I.I 

14 

1.6 

1.7 

72 

.7 

.8 

.9 

I.I 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

74 

.8 

-9 

I.I 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

2.2 

2.5 

76 

.9 

i,i 

1.3 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

78 

I.O 

1.2 

1-4 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

34 

80 

i.i 

1.3 

i-S 

1.8 

2.2 

2.6 

3.1 

3-5 

82 

1.2 

1-4 

1.7 

2.0 

2.5 

2.9 

34 

3.9 

84 

1.3 

1-5 

1.8 

2.2 

2.7 

3.2 

3.7 

4.3 

86 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

2.9 

34 

4.0 

4.6 

88 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

3.1 

3.7 

4.2 

4.9 

90 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

3-3 

3.9 

45 

5-2 

92 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.9 

3.5 

4.2 

4.8 

5-6 

94 

1.9 

2,2 

2.6 

3.1 

3-8 

44 

5.1 

5-9 


2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

3.3 

40 

4.6 

54 

6.3 

98 

2.1 

2.4 

2.9 

3.4 

4.2 

49 

5.7 

6.6 

100 

2.2 

2.6 

3.0 

3.6 

44 

5.1 

6.0 

« 6.9 

102 

2.3 

2.7 

3.2 

3.8 

4.6 

54 

6.3 

7.2 

104 

2.4 

2.9 

3.3 

4.0 

4.8 

5-7 

6.6 

7-5 

106 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

4.2 

5.0 

5.9 

6.9 

7-9 

108 

2.7 

3.1 

3.6 

4.3 

5.2 

6.2 

7.2 

8.2 

no 

2.8 

3-2 

3.7 

44 

54 

64 

7.5 

8.5 

112 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

4.5 

5.6 

6.7 

7.7 

8.8 

114 

3.0 

3.4 

4.0 

4.7 

5.8 

6.9 

7.9 

9-1 

116 

3.1 

3.6 

4.1 

49 

6.0 

7.1 

8.2 

9-4 

118 

3-2 

3.7 

4.3 

5.1 

6.2 

7.3 

^5 

9.8 

120 

3.3 

3-8 

4.4 

5-3 

64 

7.5 

8.8 

10. 1 
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Method of Correcting Volume of Oil for Temperature Varia- 
tions. 

The task of making the hundreds of corrections of voliniic c-f cils 
at some temperature to the corresponding volume at tiie “^lan^iaru tr-ni* 
perature 6o® F. involves no small amount of labor and time. I 
Delbridge of the Atlantic Refining Com|>anv has publi^^hetl i;d.=h> 
used by this corporation. Table XC, including parts ii 1^ 1 . 
and F, given below is that of Dr. Delbridge. Ihe niethod oi using is 
as follows: (i) Select the proper table according to the nature i>f tlie 
material. (2) Find in this table the multiplier cones ixjuding tv the 
temperature of measurement (3) I^Iultiply gage gallon at teniiicTi' 
ture of measurement by this multip)lier ; product is gallons at fx) ¥.. 

ExjtMPLES. 10239 gallons of motor gasoline at 72'' F. is eqiii\akr:t 
to^ 10165.3 gallons at 60° F. Part C applies to motor gasoline ; multi - 
plier from Part C for 72® F. is 0.9928; 10239 X o,()Q28 = 10165 ,,27^2. 

^^37 gallotis of Safety Solvent at 80° F. is equivalent to -81356 4 gal- 
lons at 60 degrees. Part D applies to Safety Solvent. IVIultiplier ior 
Part D for 80® F. is 0.9901 ; 8137 X 0.9901 = 8056.4437. 

These tables are based on coefficients of expansion taken ircin 
Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 77 and cov^er the follow- 
ing ranges: 



Coef. of 
Expansion 

Gravity laB,.g:c 

Part A 

o.oooS 

79.0 and lighter 

B. 

0.0007 

78.9-450 

C 

aooo6 ! 

64^5^0 

D 

0.0005 1 

5 C^ 9 “ 35'0 

E 

0.0D04 

heav«r than 35..0 

F 

aooo:^ 

Pitches 


The method of calculating the individual multipliers for the tables 
is as follows: 

Multiplier = I [coeff. of exp. X (temp. — 

Thus at 40^^ F. with coefl. o.ooo6' the proper multiplier is: 


1 4- [.ow^ X (40^) I 1 — ^0120 
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delbridge’s volume correction multipliers 
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MOTOR FUELS 


Part F 

Applying to Pitches. 

Based on co efficient of 
expansion 0.00038. 

aaild 

'Pinpi 

J 3 t|d 

-HinH 

aDJtSoQ 


Part E 

Applying to gravities 

heavier than ’ 3 S-o- 
Based on co-efficient of 
expansion 0.0004. 
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Part D 

Applying to gravities 
50-9-35-0* Based on co- 
efficient of expansion 
0.0005. 

joqd 

-pin'w 

joqd 

-iiqnH 


Part C 

Applying to gravities 

64.9-51.0. Based on co- 
efficient of expansion 
0.0006. 

joqd 

'Pink 

ODiSOCI 

jcoqd 

'Pink 

ODJtSOQ 


Part B 

Applying to gravities of 
78.9-65.0. Based on co- 
efficient of expansion 
of 0.0007. 
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MOTOR FUELS 


TABLE XCI 

CORRESPOXDIXG SPECIFIC GRAVITIES AXD DEGREES A, P. !• 


Degrees A. P. I. ■ 


Sp. Gr. 


— 131.5 


Sp. Gr. 


es A. P. I. 

Lbs. per Gal. 

104.3 

4.993 

100.4 

5.076 

96.7 

5.160 

93-1 

5.243 

90.4 

5.326 

86.1 

5.410 

82.8 

5.493 

79.6 

5.577 

76.5 

5.660 

73-5 

5.743 

70.6 

5.827 

677 

5.910 

65.0 

5.994 

62.3 

6.077 

59.7 

6.160 

57.1 

6.244 

54.6 

6.327 

52.2 

6.410 

49.6 

6.494 

47.6 

6.577 

45.3 

6 . 66 r 

43.1 

6.744 

41.0 

6.827 

38.9 

6.911 

36.9 

6.994 

34.9 

7.078 

33-0 

7.161 

31.1 

7.244 

29.2 

7.328 

27.4 

7.411 

25.7 

7.494 

23.9 

7.578 

22.3 

7.661 

20.6 

7.745 

19.0 

7.828 

17.4 

7.911 

15.8 

7.995 

14.3 

8.078 

12.8 

8.162 

II.4 

8.245 

lO.O 

8.328 
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TABLE XCII 

Corresponding Degrees A. P. I. and Specific Gra-vities 


S. 


G.= 


141.5 

i3i.5-!-A. P. 


Deg:. A.P.L 


10. . 

11. . 

12. . 

13* • 

14. . 

15.. 

16. . 

17. . 

18.. 

19.. 

20. . 

21 . . 
22 . . 
23. . 

24.. 

25.. 

26. . 

27. . 

28. . 

29.. 
30. 
31* 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35* 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39* 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
45* 
46. 
47* 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Sp. Gr. 

LIds. per Gal. 

Deg. A. P. 1 . 

Sp. Gr. 

Lbs. per Gal. 

I.OOOO 

?. 33 i 

51 

-7753 

6459 

.9930 

8.273 

52 

.7711 

6.424 

.9861 

8.215 

53 

-7669 

6.389 

.9792 

8.158 

54 

-7628 

6.355 

•972s 

8.102 

55 

-7587 

6.321 

.9659 

8.047 

56 

-7547 

6.287 

.9593 

7.992 

57 

.7507 

- 6.254 

.9529 

7.939 

58 

.7467 

6.221 

.9465 

7.885 

59 

.7428 

6.188 

.9402 

7.833 

60 

-7389 

6.156 

.9340 

7.781 

61 

.7351 

6.124 

.9279 

7.730 

62 1 

-7313 

6.092 

.9218 

7.679 

63 

.7275 

6.061 

.9159 

7.630 

64 

.7238 

6.030 

.9100 

7.581 

05 

.7201 

5.999 

.9042 

7.533 

66 

.7165 

5-969 

.89B4 

7.485 

67 

.7128 

s-938 

.8927 

7.437 

68..... 

.7093 

5.909 

.8871 

7.390 

69 

.7057 

5-879 

.8816 

7.345 

70 

.7023 

5-850 

.8762 

7.300 

71 

.6987 

5.821 

.8708 

7.25s 

72 

-6953 

S.793 

.8654 

7.210 

73 

.6919 

5.764 

.8602 

7.166 

74 

.6886 

S.737 

•§550 

7.123 

75.-. 

.6852 

S.708 

.8498 

7.080 

76 

.6819 

S.681 

.8448 

7.038 

77 

.6787 

S.654 

.8398 

6.996 

78 

-6754 

5.627 

.8348 

< 5.955 

79 

.6722 

5.600 

.8299 

6.914 

80 

.6690 

5.573 

.8251 

6.874 

81 

.6659 

5.548 

.8203 

6.834 

82 

.6628 

5.522 

.8156 

6.79s 

83 

•6597 

5.496 

.8109 

6.756 

84 

.6566 

5.470 

.8063 

6.717 

85-.. 

.6536 

5445 

.8017 

6.679 

86 

.6506 

5420 

.7972 

6.641 

87 

.6476 

5.395 

.7927 

6.604 

88 

.6446 

S-370 

.7883 

6.567 

89 

.6417 

5.346 

•7839 

.7796 

6.531 

649s 

90...-. 

, .6388 

5.322 
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MOTOR FUELS 


TABLE XCIII 

Corresponding Specific Gravities and Degrees Baume 


Sp. Gr. 60° F./60'' F. 


Sp. Gr. 6oV6o°F. 

Deg. Be. 
(modulus 140) 

Lbs. per Gal. 

.600 

103.33 

4.993 

.610 

99.51 

5.076 

.620 

95.81 

5.160 

.630 

92.22 

5.243 

.640 

88.75 

5.326 

.650 

85.38 

5.410 

.660 

82.12 

5.493 

.670 

78.96 

5.577 

.680 

75.88 

5.660 

.690.. 

72.90 

5-743 

.700 

70.00 

5.827 

.710 

67.18 

5.910 

.720 

• 64.44 

5.994 

.730 

61.78 

6-077 

.740 

59.19 

6.160 

.750 

56.67 

6.244 

.760 

54-21 

6.327 

.770 

51.82 

6.410 

.780 

49.49 

6494 

.790 

47.22 

6.577 

.800 

45.00 

6.661 

.810 

42.84 

6.744 

.82a 

40.73 

6.827 

.830 

38.68 

6.911 

.840 

36.67 

6.994 

.850 

34.71 

7.078 

.860 

32.79 

7.161 

.870 

30.92 

7.244 

.880 

29.09 

7.328 

.890 

27.30 

7411 

.900 

25.56 

7.494 

.910 

23.85 

7-578 

.920 

22.17 

7.661 

.930 

20.54 

7.745 

.940 

18.94 

7.828 

.950 

17.37 

7.911 

.960 

15.83 


.970.. 

14.33 

8.078 

.980 

12.86 

8.162 

.990 

1 1. 41 

8.245 

I.OOO 

10.00 

8.328 
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TABLE XCIV 

Corresponding Degrees Baume and Specific Gravities 


Sp. Gr. = 

130 + Be. L 


Deg. Be. 

Sp. Gr. 

Lbs. per Gal. 

Deg. Be. 

Sp. Gr. 

Lbs. per Gal. 

10 

1. 0000 

8.328 

S6 

.7527 

6.266 

II 

.9929 

8.269 

57 

.7487 

6.233 

12 

•9859 

8.211 

58 

.7447 

6.199 

13 

.9790 

8-153 

59 

. .7407 

6.166 

14 

.9722 

8.096 

60 

.7368 

6.134 

15 

-9655 

8.041 

61 

.7330 

6.102 

16 

■9589 

7.986 

62 

.7292 

6.070 

17 

•9524 

7.93 X 

63 

.7254 

6.038 

18 

•9459 

7.877 

64 

.7216 

6.007 

19 

•9396 

7.825 

65 

.7179 

5.976 

20 

•9333 

7.772 

66 

-7x43 

s-946 

21 

.9272 

7.721 

67 

.7107 

5.916 

22 

.9211 

7.670 

68 

.7071 

5.886 

23 

•9150 

7.620 

69 

.7035 

5.856 

24 

.9091 

7-570 

70 

.7000 

5.827 

25 

.9032 

7.522 

71 

.6965 

5.798 

26 

•8974 

7.473 

72 

.6931 

5.769 

27 

■8917 

7.425 

73 

.6897 

5-741 

28 

.8861 

7.378 

74 

.6863 

HI? 

29 

.8805 

7 .s 332 

75 

.6829 

5.685 

30 

.8750 

7.286 

76 

. .6796 

5.657 

31.. 

.8696 

7.241 

77 

-6763 

5.629 

32 

.8642 

7.196 

78 

.6731 

5.602 


81^80 

7 . 1^2 

79 

.6699 

5.576 



34 

•8537 

7.108 

80 

.6667 

5-549 

35 

.8485 

7.065 

8r 

.6635 

5-522 

36 

•8434 

7.022 

82 

.6604 

' 5-497 

37 

.8383 

6.980 

83 

■6573 

5-471 

38 

■8333 

6.939 

84 

•6542 

5-445 

39 

.8284 

6.898 

85 

.6512 

5.420 

40 

.8235 

6.857 

86 

.6482 

5-395 

41 

.8187 

6.817 

87 

.6452 

5-370 

42 

.8140 

6.777 

88 

.6422 

5-345 

43 

.8092 

6.738 

89 

.6393 

S.320 

44 

.8046 

6.699 

90 

.6364 

5.296 

45 

.8000 

6.661 

91 

.6335 

5.272 

46 

■7955 

6.623 

92 

.6306 

5.248 

47 

.7910 

6.586 

93 

.6278 

S-225 

48 

.7865 

6.548 

94 i 

.6250 

5.201 

49 

.7821 

6.511 

95 

.6222 

5.178 

50 

.7778 

6.476 

96 

.6195 

5 .X 55 

51 

•7735 

6.440 

97 

.6167 

5.132 

52 

.7692 

6.404 

98 

.6140 

5.110 

S 3 

.7650 

6.369 

99 

.6114 

5.088 

54 

.7609 

6.334 

100. 

.6087 

5.066 

55 

•7568 

6.300 





Reference — P. 57, Circular 57, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
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TABLE XCV 

Specific Gravity Conversions 

The first column shows Specific Gravity at temperature 6 o °/ 6 o ° F. The 
other columns show the corrections to be applied to indications of an hydrometer, 
standardized at 6o°/6o® F,, to convert it to the standard temperature shown at 
top of each column. 

To convert indications of hydrometers standardized at other than 60^/60® F., 
add the algebraic difference between the correction for the temperature of 
standardization desired and the correction for the temperature of standardization 
of the hydrometer with which the reading is taken. Example: Reading of a 
hydrometer standardized at 20V4'’ C. is 1.550; to convert to value standardized 
at 20°/20° C. add .0027, making 1.5527. 


Sp. Gr. , 
6 o°/ 6 o° F. or 
15.56715.56^ C. 


Corrections to be added 


— 0.0006 

— 0.0006 

— 0.0007 

— 0.0007 

— 0.0007 

— 0.0008 
' — 0.0008 

— 0.0009 

— 0.0009 

— 0.0009 

— 0.00 ro 

— 0,0010 

— 0.0010 

— 0.00 1 1 

— 0.00 rr 

— 0.0012 

— 0.0012 

— 0.0012 

— 0.0012 

— 0.0013 

— 0.0013 

— 0.0013 

— 0.0014 

— 0.0014 

— 0.0014 

— 0.0015 

— 0.0015 

— 0.00 1 5 

— 0.0015 

— 0.0016 

— 0.0016 

— 0.0016 

— 0.0017 

— 0.0017 

— 0.0017 

— 0.0018 

— 0.0018 

— 0.0018 

— 0.0019 I 


2074 “ C. 

— . 0.0007 

— 0.0007 

— 0.0008 

— 0.0008 

— 0.0008 

— 0.0009 

— 0.0009 

— 0.0010 

— 0.0010 

— 0.001 1 

— 0.00 1 1 

— 0.00 1 1 


— 0.0013 

— 0.0013 

— 0.0013 

— 0.0014 

— 0.0014 

— 0.0014 

— 0.0015 

— 0.0015 

— 0.0015 

— 0.0016 

— 0.0016 

— 0.0016 

— 0.0017 

— 0.0017 

— 0.0017 

— 0.0017 

— 0.0018 

— o.ooiS 

— 0.0019 

— 0.0019 

— 0.0019 

— 0.0020 

— 0.0020 

— 0.0021 

— 0.0021 


2oV2o''C. 


-{- 0.0005 
-f 0.0005 
4- 0.0005 
+ 0.0005 
-j- 0.0005 
4 * 0.0006 
+ 0.0006 
+ 0.0006 
+ 0.0007 
-j- 0.0007 
+ 0.0007 
+ 0.0007 
4- 0.0008 
4- 0.0008 
4- 0.0008 
4- o.ooog 
*4 0.0009 
4* 0.0009 
+ 0.0009 
4- 0.0010 
4- 0.0010 
-j- 0.0010 
4 - 0.0010 
4- 0.0010 
4 - 0.001 1 

+ O.OOII 
4- O.OOII 

4- aooii 

4- O.OOII 

-f 0.0012 
4- 0.0012 

4 - 0.0012 

4~ 0.0012 
4- 0.0013 
4- 0.0013 
4- Q.0013 
4- 0.0014 
4“ 0.0014 
4- 0.0014 


4 - 0.0002 
4 - 0.0002 
4- 0.0002 
4" 0.0002 
4 0.0002 
4- 0.0002 
-j- 0.0002 
4 - 0.0002 
4 0.0002 
+ 0.0003 
4- 0.0003 
4- 0.0003 
-4 0.0003 
4- 0.0003 
4- 0.0003 
4- 0.0003 
4- 0.0004 
4 - 0.0004 
4- 0.0004 
4- 0.0004 
-j- 0.0004 
4- 0.0004 
4“ 0.0004 
4- 0.0004 
-4 0.0004 
4- 0.0004 
4- 0.0004 
4- 0.0004 
4- 0.0005 
4- 0.0005 
4- 0.0005 
4- 0.0005 
4- 0.0005 

4 - 0.0005 

4- 0,0005 
4- 0.0005 
H- 0.0005 
4- 0.0006 
4- 0.0006 


25725° c. 

+ 0.0012 
4- 0.0012 
4- 0.0012 
4- 0.0013 
4- 0.0013 
4- 0.0014 
4- 0.0015 
4- 0.0016 
4- 0.0016 
4- 0.0017 
4- 0.0018 
4“ 0.0019 
4- 0.0019 
4“ 0.0020 
4- 0.0021 
4- 0.0021 
4- 0.0022 
4- 0.0023 
4- 0.0024 
4- 0.0024 
4- 0.0024 
4- 0.0025 
4- 0.0025 
4- 0.0026 
4 - 0.0026 
+ 0.0027 
4- 0.0027 
4- 0,0028 
4* 0.0028 
4“ 0.0029 
4- 0.0030 
4- 0.0031 
4“ 0.0031 
4- 0.0032 
4“ 0.0032 

4 - 0.0033 

+ 0.0033 
4- 0.0034 
+ 0.0035 


From Tycos Mineral Oil Tables, pp. 58-9. 
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TABLE XCVI 

Refractive Indices of Several Petroleums 


Petroleum 

Gravity 

Color 

Refractive 
Indices 
at 20 ** C. 

Cabin Creek, W. Va 

48.0 

Yellow 

1.4468 

Montana* 

46.4 

Dark green I 

1.4350 

Riverton, Wyo 

46.2 

White 

1.4410 

Bull Bayou, La.* 

40.8 

Green 

1. 4549 

Corning, Ohio * 

39.9 

Greenish brown 

1.4550 

Cushing, Okla.* 

39-4 

Dark green 

1.4540 

Homer, La.* 

38.9 

Very dark green 

1.4430 

Osage, Okla.* 

36.6 

Dark green 

1.4650 

Bixby, Okla.* 

357 

Dark green 

1.4485 


The crudes marked * were too dark to test alone and the refractive index 
was obtained by testing a blend of the crude and kerosene, then calculating the 
refractive index of the crude by the following table or formula: 

_ 100 X Ri— (P2 X R2) 

R = Refractive index of crude, 

Ri = Refractive, index of blend. 

R2 = Refractive index of kerosene. 

P == Per cent of crude in blend. 

P2 = Per cent of kerosene in blend. 


“ Francis, C. K., and Bennett, H. T., Pet. Age, May, 1921, 134-S 
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TABLE XCVII 


Refractive Indices and Tests of Gasolines and Naphthas from Blends of 
Cushing and Bixby Crudes ” 


Product * 

Deg. Be. 

Initial 

Dry 

Refractive 
Index at 
20" C. 


64.9 

63.3 

62.4 

62.1 

96 

446 

1.4155 


1 12 

402 

1.4053 


128 

380 

1. 4120 


120 

394 

1. 41 22 


61.9 

61.4 

60.9 

60.0 

130 

402 

1.4150 


102 

456 

1.4229 


1 15 

418 

1.4138 

“Crarked’’ Gasoline 

146 

418 

1.4x48 


59-9 

59.9 

59‘8 

59.1 

58.8 

58.7 

58.2 

58.0 

57.9 

55-9 

53.9 

53.7 

52.8 

52.5 

56.7 

47-5 

48.4 

48.3 

122 

448 

1.4228 


no 

452 

14221 


120 

436 

1.4153 

Ga inline 

125 

448 

1. 422 1 

Ga <.01111^ 

115 

456 

1-4235 

G r\mr\rf‘c«ir»n Ga«inline ......... 

no 

45I' 

448 

1.4270 

Ga cnlinf» 

141 

1.4154 

Gasoline 

150 

416 

1.4200 

Gasoline 

136 

416 

1.4199 

Ga coline 

140 

440 

1.4225 

N^anfitha 

161 

436 

14259 

Naphtha 

174 

478 

1.4270 

Naphtha t * * 

152 

480 

1.4321 

Naphtha 

192 

464 

1.4290 

Benzine 

Iso- 

515 

1.4223 

Benzine 

lds 

615 

1.4402 

Pressure Distillate 

136 

548 

X.4430 

Pressure Distillate . .............. 

136 

550 

1.4442 



'•‘The color of the gasoline and naphtha was water white. 

** The compression gasoline was made from stilhgases from crude, benzine, 
and pressure stills. 


"Francis, C. K., & Bennett, H. T., Pet. Age, May, 1921, I34-5* 
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TABLE XCVIII 

Refractive Indices and Tests of Kerosene and Gas Oil from Blends of 
Cushing and Bixby Crudes®" 


Product 

Degrees 

Baume 

Flash 

Fire 

Lovibond 

Color 

Refractive 
Index at 
20° C. 

Prime White Distillate 

44.0 

122 

142 

W.W. —2.2 

1.4479 

Prime White Distillate 

43.7* 

126 

146 

W.W. —6.5 

1.4478 

Prime White Distillate 

43.3 

119 

140 

W.W. — 1.5 

1.4485 

Kerosene 

42.7 

136 

158 

W.W. —2.2 

1.4494 

Kerosene 

42.5 

130 

150 

W.W, —2.2 

1.4510 

Kerosene 

41.8 

104 

130 

W.W. —2.2 

1.4530 

Gas Oil 

32.3 




1.4790 






TABLE XCIX 

Refractive Indices of Products from Mid-continent Petroleums®^ 



Bixby, 

Okla. 

Cushing, Okla. 

Ranger, 

Texas 

Deg. Be. 

Re- 
fractive 
Index 
20“ C. 

Deg. Be. 

Re- 
fractive 
Index 
20" C.^ 

Deg. Be. 

Re- 
fractive 
Index 
20® C. 

Crude 

35-7 

1.4485* 

38.9 

1.4568 * 

37*5 

1.4630 * 

Benzine 

56.7 

1.4188 

57.2 

1-4225 

54.5 

14263 

Gas Oil 

35-9 

1.4690 

35.7 

1472s 

35.9 

1.4690 

Wax Distillate 

32.6 

1.4831 

32.6 

1.5023 

32.9 

1.4865 

Kerosene 

42.S 

1-4502 

42.1 

14518 

42.1 



* Calculated. 

Francis, C. K., & Bennett, H. T., Pet, Age, May, 1921, 134-5. 
Francis, C. K., & Bennett, H. T., Pet, Age, May, 1921, 134-5. 
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TABLE C 

Heats of Combustion and Densities of Petroleums “ 



Sp.Gr 


Chemical 

composition 

Co-effi 
• cient of 
expan- 
sion 

Calorific 

power 

Description of oil 

at 

0" C. 

"Be. 

C 

H. 

0. 

Cal. 

per 

gram 

B.t.u. 

per 

lb. 

Heavy petroleum from 








18,324 

W. Va 

0.873 

30.0 

83.5 

13-3 

3.2 

0.00072 

10,180 

Light petroleum from 





0.000839 


18,401 

W. Va 

0.8412 

37*5 

84-3 

14. 1 

1.6 

10,223 

Light petroleum from 






Penn 

o.8r6 

41.5 

82.0 

14.8 

3.2 

0.00084 

9.963 

17,933 

Heavy petroleum from 

0.886 

28.0 




Penn 

84.9 

13.7 

1.4 

0.000721 

10,672 

19,210 

American petroleum 

0.820 

40.5 

83.4 

14*7 

1.9 

0.000868 

9,771 

17.588 

Petroleum from 






Parma 

0.786 

48.0 

84.0 

13*4 

1.8 

0.000706 

10,121 

18,218 

Pechelbronn 

0.912 

235 

86.9 

11.8 

1.3 

0.000767 

9.708 

17,474 

“ 

0.892 

27.0 

85.7 

12.0 

2.3 

0.000793 

10,020 

18,036 

Schwabweiler 

0.861 

32.5 

86.2 

13.3 

0-5 

0,000858 

10,458 

18,824 

it 

0.829 

39.0 

79.5 

13.6 

6.9 

0.000843 

Hanover, Eddesse 

0.892 

27.0 

80.4 

12.7 

6.9 

0.000772 



Hanover, Wietze 

0.955 

16.5 

86.2 

11.4 

2.4 

0.000641 



East Galacia 

0.870 

31.0 

82.2 

1 12.1 

67 

0,000813 

10,005 

18,009 

West Galacia 

0.885 

28.0 

85.3 

12.6 

2.1 

0.000775 

10,231 

18,416 

Shale-oil from Ardeche, 





Vagnas 

0.9 1 1 

23.5 

80.3 

11.5 

8.2 

0.000896 

9,046 

16,283 

Coal-tar from Paris gas- 






works 

1.044 

.... 

82.0 

7.6 

10.4 

0.000743 

8,916 

16,049 

Petroleum from Bala- 





khani 

0.822 

40.75 

87.4 

12.5 

O.I 

0 

0 

11,700 

21,060 

Light petroleum from 

0.884 





Baku 

28.5 

86.3 

13-6 

O.I 

8 

0 

d 

11,460 

20,628 

Petroleum residues from 





the Baku factories 

0.928 

21.0 

87.1 

11.7 

1.2 

0.00091 

10,700 

19,260 

Heavy petroleum from 





Balm 

0.938 

19.0 

86.6 

12.3 

i.i 1 

0.000681 

10,800 

19,440 

Petroleum from Java... 

0.923 

21.5 

87.1 

12.0 

0.9 1 

0.000769 

10,831 

19,496 

Heavy oil of pine 








(Landes) 

0.985 

12.0 

87:7 

10.4 

2.5 ' 

0.000685 

10,081 

18,146 


Engler-Hofer, "Das Erdol/' 1913 Ed., 161. 
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TABLE Cl 

Heats of Combustion and Densities of Petroleums and Petroleum 

Products ® 


No. 

Sp. gr. 

isVis' 

Be. deg. 

Cal. pel 
gram 

per Ib. 

B.tu. 

cal- 

culated 

Per- 

centage 

error 

Description 

I 

0.7100 

67.2 

11,733 

21,120 

20,938 

— 0.91 

Gasoline 

2 

0.717s 

65.1 

11,327 

20,389 

20.854 

+2.33 


3 

0.7200 

64.4 

11,404 

20,527 

20,726 

+ 0.99 

“ 

4 

0.7709 

SI-6 

11,132 

20,038 

20,314 

+ 1.38 


5 

0.7830 

48.8 

11,121 

20,018 

20,206 

+ 0.92 

Kerosene 

6 

0.7850 

48.3s 

11,119 

20,014 

20,194 

+ 0.89 

California refined 

7 

0.7945 

46.2 

11,128 

20,030 

20,098 

+0.33 

West Va. crude 

8 

0.7950 

46.1 

11,186 

20,13s 

20,094 

— 0.20 

Kerosene 

9 

0.7964 

4S-8 

11,242 

20,236 

20,082 

— 0.76 


10 

0.8048 

44-0 

11,149 

20,068 

20,010 

— 0.29 

Ohio crude 5 

II 

0.8059 

43.7 

11,143 

20,057 

19,998 

— 0.29 

Penna. crude 1 

12 

0.8080 

43.2 

11,001 

19,802 

19,979 

+ 0.88 

California refined 

13 

0.8103 

42.8 

11,090 

19.963 

19,962 

±: 0.00 

Kansas refined | 

14 

0.8237 

40.0 

10,981 

19,766 

19,850 

+ 0.42 

West Va. crude 1 

IS 

0.8248 

39.7 

11,015 

19,827 

19.838 

+ 0.05 

California refined ^ 

16 

0.8261 

39-5 

11,123 

20,021 

19.830 

— 0.95 

West Va. crude I 

17 

0.8321 

38.2 

10,972 

19,757 

19,778 

+ O.II 

* 1 

18 

0.8324 

38.2 

10,990 

19,782 

19,778 

— 0.02 

Penna. crude ‘ | 

19 

0.8418 

36.3 

10,950 

19,710 

19,702 

— 0.04 

OhiO' crude I 

20 

0.8421 

36.25 

10,997 

19,795 

19,698 

— 0.48 

Indian Ter. 1 

21 

0.8436 

36.0 

11,069 

19.924 

19,690 

— 1.17 

3|£ 1 

22 

0.8466 

354 

10,936 

19,68s 

19,666 

— 0.09 

Indian Ter. | 

23 

0.8500 

34.7 

10,953 

19,715 

19,638 

— 0.38 

California refined | 

24 

0.8510 

34.5 

10,958 

19,724 

19,630 

— 0.47 

Kansas crude | 

25 

0.8514 

3445 

10,945 

19,701 

19,630 

— 0.35 

Jit 1 

26 

0.8534 

34.05 

10,991 

19,784 

19,610 

— 0.86 

* 1 

27 

0.8580 

33-2 

10,772 

19,389 

19,578 

+ 0.95 

Kansas crude I 

28 

0.8597 

32.8 

10,766 

19,379 

19,562 

+ 0.95 

Illinois crude I 

29 

0.8616 

32.S 

10,967 

19,741 

19,550 

— 0.95 

♦ . 1 

30 

0.8640 

32.0s 

10,867 

19,555 

19,530 

— 0.12 

California refined I 

31 

0.8648 

31-9 

! 10,920 

19,656 

19,526 

— 0.65 

Penn, fuel oil I 

32 

0.8660 

31.65 

10,864 

19.555 

19,516 

— 0.19 

Fuel oil 1 

33 

0.8670 

31.S 

10,850 

19,530 

19,510 

— O.IO 

Penn, fuel oil 

34 

0.8690 

31.I 

10,852 

19,534 

19,494 

— 0.20 

Indian Ter. 

35 

0.8708 

30.8 

10,919 

19,654 

19,482 

— 0.86 

J|c 

36 

0.8712 

30.7 

10,879 

19,614 

19,478 

— 0.68 

* 

37 

0.8745 

30.1 

10,752 

; 19,354 

19,454 

+ 0.50 

Kansas crude 

38 

0.8773 

29.6 

10,794 

19,429 

19,434 

+ 0.03 

Penn, fuel oil 

39 

0.8800 

29.0 

10,804 

19,447 

19,410 

— 0.18 

Kansas crude 

40 

0.8807 

29.0 

10,797 

19,43s 

19,410 

— 0,47 

Jit 

41 

0.8810 

28.9 

10,797 

19,435 

19,406 

— 0.15 


42 

0.8820 

28.75 

10,913 

.19,643 

19,400 

— 1.22 

j»t 

43 

0.8828 

28.7 

10,694 

19,249 

19,396 

+ 0.73 

Kansas crude 

44 

0.8833 

28.5 

10,819 

19,474 

19,390 

— 042 « 

Jit 

45 

0.8860 

28.0 

10,808 

19,454 

19,370 

— 0.42 

Indian Ter. 

46 

0.8862 

28.0 

10,762 

19,372 

19,370 

— O.OI 

j|t 

47 

0.8900 

27.3 

10,788 

19,418 

19,342 

—0.39 

Indian Ter. 




* Obtained by fractional distillation of commercial fuel or gas oils— Nos. 4, 
25, 36, 44 and 52 were the successive fifths from one sample; Nos. 9, 21, 26 *29" 
and 42 from a second; Nos. 17, 35, 40, 46 and 50 from a third. 

* Sherman, H. C., & Kropff, A. H., /. Am, Chem, Soc., 30 (1908), 1628-9. 
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TABLE Cl—Contimtcd 


No. 

Sp. gr. 
isVis° 

Be. deg. 

Cal. per 
gram 

B.tu. 
per lb. 

B.t.u. 

cal- 

culated 

Per- 

centage 

error 

Description 

48 

0.8914 

27.1 

10,690 

19,242 

19,332 

+ 0.45 

Texas crude 

49 

0.8970 

26.1 

10,753 

19,355 

19,294 

— 0.31 


50 

0.9007 

2 S -4 

10,755 

19,359 

19,267 

— 0.47 

* 

51 

0.9050 

24.7 

10,682 

19,228 

19.238 

+ 0.05 


52 

0.9065 

24.45 

10,751 

19.35^ 

19,228 

— 0.63 

* 

53 

0.9066 

24.4 

10,605 

19,089 

19,226 

+ 0.69 

Kansas crude 

54 

O.90S7 

24.1 

10,712 

19,282 

19,213 

— 0.35 


55 

0.91 14 

23.6 

10,724 

19*303 

19,194 

“O.55 

Kansas crude 

56 

0.9137 

23.2 

10,571 

19,028 

19,178 

+ 0.76 

Texas crude 

57 

0.9153 

22.95 

10,692 

19,246 

19,168 

— 0.39 

Texas crude 

S 8 

0.9155 

22.9 

10,560 

19.008 

19,166 

+ 0.80 

Texas crude 

59 

0.9158 

22.9 

' 10,318 

18,572 

19,166 

+ 2.58 

California crude 

60 

0.9170 

22.7 

10,613 

19,103 

19,157 

+ 0.28 

Fuel oil^ 

6r 

0.9179 

22.5 

10.433 

18,779 

19,150 

+ 1.94 

California crude 

62 

0.9182 

22.5 

10,547 

18,985 

19,149 

+ 0.83 

California crude 

63 

0.9336 

20.0 

10,600 

19,080 

19,048 

— 0.16 

Texas crude 

64 

0.9644 

15.2 

10,327 

18,589 

18,858 

+ 1.42 

California crude 


* Obtained by fractional distillation of commercial fuel or gas oils — Nos. 4, 
25, 36, 44 and 52 were the successive fifths from one sample; Nos. 9, 21, 26, 29, 
and 42 from a second; Nos, 17, 35, 40, 46 and 50 from a third. 


It will be seen that throughout the range of oils included in the table 
there is a general tendency toward a fairly regular decrease in calorific 
power as the specific gravity increases and the Baume numbers decrease. 

In the cases in which an approximate estimate of the calorific power 
is most likely to be useful, the expression of density in terms of the 
Baume scale and of calorific power in British thermal units per pound 
will probably be most common.^^^ By grouping the samples falling 
within certain limits of Baume density and plotting the average figures, 
it was , found that the approximate average relation between Baume 
density and calorific power in B.t.u. may be expressed as follows : 

B.t.u. = 18,650 + 40 (Baume — 10) . 

This formula was then applied to the data of the individual samples. 
In the column headed “B.t.u. calculated’^ and “percentage error” are 
given for each sample the calculated British thermal units and the 
percentage difference between the calculated and the determined values. 

It will be seen that the difference between the calorific power as 
determined in thfe bomb calorimeter and as calculated from the formula 
here proposed is usually small. In only one-ninth of the cases is the 
difference greater than i per cent, in only one-thirtieth is it greater than 
2, per cent, in no case is it as great as 3 per cent. 

^ should perhaps be noted that the heavier oils with lower calorific power 

per gram or per pound would show higher calorific power per gallon than the 
light oils. 
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TABLE CII 

Specific Heats of Crude Petroleums “ 



Specific Gravity 

Specific Heat 

Pennsylvania 

0.8095 

.5000 

Berea Grit 

0.7939 

4690 

Japanese 

0.8622 

4532 

Texas (Lucas well) 

0.9200 

■4315 

Russian 

0.9079 

4355 

Wyoming 

0.8816 

4323 

California 

0.9600 

.3980 

Texas 

0.9466 

.4009 

Ohio 


.4951 

Commercial Gasoline 


.513s 


Note: The specific heat of the hydrocarbons of several series are also given 
in this article. 


TABLE cm 

Specific Heats of California Petroleums^ 


Twelve samples of oil were used. They were tested for water, low boiling 
fractions and asphalt The results of the analysis of these oils, as well as the 
specific heats found, are given below. 




Distillate Percentages 


Specific 


Water 

o-iso*^ C. 

150-300® C. 

300® to 
Asphalt 

Asphalt 

Heats at 
20® C. 

I 

0 

.... 


. ... 


0.3999 

2 

3 

0.33 

0.52 

.... 



.... 



04143 

04389 

4 

7.0 

5.7 

23-14 

32.1 

31.7 

0.5016 

5 

1-3 

0 

374 

30.0 

30.91 

0.4788 

6 

0 

35-6 

54.1 

4-2 

6.2 

0.4804 

7 

0 

8.1 

27.3 

39.7 

23.5 

0.4474 

8 

0 

25.8 

43-3 

22.1 

7.0 

0.4832 

9 

0 

0 

12.3 

48.7 

36.3 

0.4419 

10 

0 

0 

22.5 

42.3 

34.7 

04553 

II 

6.2 

0 

30.9 

22.6 

39.9 

0.4559 

12 

0 

0 

34.1 

30.2 

354 

0.4491 


The oils i, 2, and 3 were oils containing only the fractions from 300® C. up. 
®*Mabery, C, F., & Goldstein, A. H., Proc, Am. Acad. Arts ScL, 37 (1902), 

546. 

Wales, H. E., /. Ind. Eng. Chem., 6 (1914), 728. 
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TABLE CIV 

Specific Heats of Petroleum Products®® 

MOTOR SPIRIT 




Sp. Gr. 
(at 15° C.) 

Sp. Ht. 

Sp. Gr. X 
Sp. Heat 

Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd. — Heavy 
(“Taxibus”) 

0.7375 

0.7340 

0.7675 

0.7215 

0.46s 

0.483 

0.450 

0.490 

0.343 

0.350 

0.346 

0.352 

Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd. — ^Light 
("'Pratt’s Perfection”) 

Asiatic Petroleum Company, Ltd. — "Shell,” 
Heavy ("760 Benzine”) 

Asiatic Petroleum Company, Ltd. — "Shell,” 
Light ("720 Benzine”) 



KEROSENE 


Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd. — Water 
white 

0.799 

0457 

0.36s 

Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd. — Standard 
white 

0.8035 

0.450 

0.362 

Russian 

0.8248 

0435 

0.358 

Roumanian 

0.8127 

0.444 

0.361 

Shale oil (Young’s Paraffin oil) 

0.804 

0.472 

0.379 ' 


FUEL OIL 


Russian 
Burma 
Texas . 


0.914 

0.448 

0.897 

0.433 

. 0.927 

0.436 


TABLE CV 

Specific Heats of Fractions from Baku Petroleum ^ 


Temperature 

I 

100-165® 

0.7524 

II 

165-170"* 

0.8045 

III 

170-175° 

0.8089 

IV 

235-240® 

0.8432 

Lubricating Oil 

0.869/19.5® 

0.9095/20® 

40-35 

0.505 

0.501 

0.488 

0.46s 

0.479 

0.571 

35-30 


0.489 

0.480 

0.463 

0.475 

0.566 

30-25 

0.475 

0.481 


0.460 

0.471 

0.559 

25-20 

0.469 

0.474 

0.459 

0.459 

0.463 

0.550 

20-15.. 

0.459 

0.469 

0.457 

0.449 

0.452 

0.550 

40-15 

0.479 

0.483 

0.470 

0.459 

0.468 

0 . 5 S 9 


, Redwood’s '"Treatise on Petroleum,” 4th ed., 1022, 270. 

253 (1884), 949. 
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TABLE CVI 

Specific Heats of Distillates” 



Specific Heat in 
B.t.u. per lb. 

Gasoline — So® Be 

0.580 

0.569 

0.510 

0.499 

Gasoline — 6^® Be 

Naphtha — Be 

Kerosene — ^4'^® Be 


TABLE evil 


Specific Heats of Petroleums and Petroleum Products” 

CADDO PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 




Gravity 
® Be. 

52® F. 

102® F. 

126® F. 

155° F- 

176® F. 

212® F. 

c — c 

Crude oil. . 

40.6 


0.5003 

0.5283 




0 — 0 

Distillates : 







I 

67.2 

0.4933 

0.5382 

0.5217 

0.5083 

0.5074 

0.5620 

0.5462 

0.5326 

0.5228 





II 

60.8 





Ill 

48.9 

41.2 






IV 

0.4688 


0.5591 


X — X 

Paraffin — 




m.p. 125® F. 

. ... 



0.5700 

0.5798 

0.5974 

0.6307 

G — G 

Gas oil . . . 

27.1 


0.4554 

0.5006 

0.5432 


HYDROCARBONS AT 2$® C. 


Os Hexane . . . 
Ut Heptane . , . 
Oio Decane . . . 
Oie Hexadecane 


0.5272 

0.5074 

0.5021 

0.4957 


OKLAHOMA PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 



Gravity 
® Be. 

52® F. 

70® F. 

89' F. 

126® F. 



Crude oil.. 
Distillates : 
I 

36.1 

65.1 

53.6 

47.6 

42.5 

27.6 


0.4982 

0.4772 

0.4704 

0.4658 

0.5094 

0.5192 

1 

B 

II 

0.4751 

0.4706 

0.4655 

0.5328 

0.5210 

0.5159 

0.5038 


■BHH 

Ill 

■■■ ■ 

0.5503 

BBHH 

IV 

iHB 1 

BHfl 

Gas oil ... 

BH 

Bflj 

0.5338 


^Redwood, "‘Treatise on Petroleum,” 1913, 219-221. 

Bushoiig, F. W., & Knight, L. L., J, Ind. Eng, Chem, 12 (1920), 1197-1200. 
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TABLE evil— Continued 

Specific Heats of Petroleums and Petroleum Products ““ 


GULF COAST (tEXAS) PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 



i 

Gravity 
° Be. 

52° F. 

70° F. 

86° F. 

91 F. 

c — c 

0 — 0 

Crude oil. . . 
Distillates : 
Solar .... 
L. L. D. . . 
H. L. D... 

20.8 

27.8 

22.8 

18.8 

0.4150 

0.4135 

0.4406 

0.4253 

0.4187 

0.3905 

0.4358 

0.438s 



102° F. 

126° F. 

155° F. 

176° F. 

c — c 

0 — 0 

Crude oil 

Distillates : 

Solar 

L. L. D 

H. L. D 

0.4624 

0.4532 

0.4465 

0.4443 

0.4823 

0.4729 

0.4727 

0.4724 

0.4956 

0.5207 


HYDROCARBONS 




2 S° c. 

71.8° c. 

88.3" C. 

Om 

Ol 

Dm 

Dl 


0.5052 




0.5782 



0.4951 




0.5899 





MEXICAN 

PETROLEUM 

AND ITS PRODUCTS 




Gravity 
° Be. 

0 

0 

102° F. 

126° F. 

c — c 

Crude oil 

21.0 


0.4667 

0.4813 

0 — 0 

Distillates : 

60.6 



0.5509 


I 

0.5021 

0.5197 


n 

50.1 

42.4 

38.0 

1 1.9 

0.4836 

0.5055 

0.5384 


Ill 

0.4736 

0.4983 

0.5193 


IV 

0.4715 

0.4933 

0.5103 


Gas oil 

0.4573 

G 





ROUMANIAN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Distillates : 

16° C 

T 


TT 

04679 

TTT 

0.4652 

TV 

04619 


04579 

JL/UDricaiing oii, 

04567 

L»uDricating oii^ ^ 


'* Bushong, F. W., & Knight, L. L., J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 (1920), 1197-1200. 
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TABLE evil— Continued 

Specific Heats of Petfoleums and Petroleum Products 


RUSSIAN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Distillates : 

17.5° C. 

22.5® C. 

27.5“ c. 

32.5“ c. 

37.5° C. 

I 

0459 

0.469 

0475 

0.490 

0.505 

ir 

0.469 

0.474 

0.481 

0.489 

0.501 

Ill 

0457. 

0459 

0469 

0.480 

0.488 

IV 

0449 

0459 

0.460 

0463 

0.465 

Lubricating oil, i 

0452 

0463 

0471 

0475 

0.479 

Lubricating oil, 2 

0-550 

0-5 SO 

0.559 

0.566 

0.571 


TABLE CVIII 

Specific Heats of Heavy Petroleum Fractions at High Temperatures 

The specific heat of most fractions approximated 048 at 100® C-, but rose 
to about 0.60 at 400"" C. Between 100® C. and 400® C. the specific heat can be 
expressed with sufficient accuracy as a linear function of the temperature, i.e., 
Sp. Ht. = 0.4825 4 - 0.000385 (t® C. — 100® C.) 

The specific heat of petroleum fractions of different specific gravity differed but 
slightly at the same temperatures. 


TABLE CIX 

Latent Heat of Vaporization of a Few Hydrocarbons®^ 



Boiling point 
Degrees 

Heat of Vaporiza- 
tion in Calories 

Hexane, CaHi 4 

68 

79.4 

Heptane, GHm - 

9S 

74 - 

Octane, CsHis 

i^S 

71.1 


Determinations were also made on the methylene hydrocarbons that could be 
volatilized in this form of apparatus : 



Boiling point 
Degrees 

Heat in Calories 

FTpxamethvlene C«Hi2 .................. 

68-70 

90-92 

98 

118-119 

87-3 

DimethylpentRiTipthyl pnp, C7H14 . ......... 

81. 


75*7 

71.7 

IVjLW-LiX V Jr V../I.&.XX4 «•••••••♦••• 

riim#»+bv1Vi TTipf'hvlf'nf* C.oTT-<« . ......... 

^iJL V^VCL- • ••••••••• 


TABLE CK 

Latent Heat of Vaporization of Disti llates ” 

Latent Heat of Vapor- 
ization B.t.u. per 
pound 


100.2 

100.6 

103.5 

10S.4 


Gasoline 89® Be. 
Gasoline 65® Be. 
Maphtha 56® Be. 
Kerosene 43® Be. 


Bushong, F. W., & Knight, L. L, /. Ind. Eng, Chem., 12 (1920), 1197-1200. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., 33 (1914), 128, 

®^Mabery & Goldstein, Proc, Am. Acad. Arts ScL, 37 (1902), 549 - 
“Redwood, ‘‘Treatise on Petroleum,’* 1913, 219-221. 
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Saybolt Universal Viscosities at Various Temperatures OF A Series OF PRODUCTS FROM CRUDE PETROLEUM 
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Dean, E. W., & Lane, F. W., /. Ind. Eng. Chem., 13 (1921), 779-86. 
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. - oiiginal cirticle should be consulted for details and much useful 
informatioii that cannot be included here for lack of space. A showing 
of the data in the form of curves is given, and a method of calculating 
viscosities at various temperatures is developed. This note also applies 
to Table C^XII. 

TABLE CXIII 


Fluidities of Gasolines ^ 


Gasoline No. 

Specific 
Gravity 
15-6" C. 
iS-6° C. 

Temperature 

5” C. 

IS” C. 

25° c 

S5° C. 

45 ° C. 

..0 

V. . 

Fluidities as Reciprocals of Viscosities in Poises 

i 

0.757 

145 

166 

193 

212 

235 

262 


.748 

130 

15 1 

170 

194 

214 

243 

3 

.743 

129 

156 

i8s 

203 

22*" 

.... 

4 

.726 

202 

233 

264 

293 

324 

3(0* 

5 

.722 

189 

219 

244. 

278 

308 

342’ 

6 

.717 

176 

208 

239 

277 

295 


7 

.716 

197 

217 

256 

280 

321 

341* 

8 

.708 

203 

230 

257 

298 

332 

360* 

9 

.702 

-233 

261 

2c:)6 

321 

35 ^* 

400* 

10 

.701 

230 

262 

287 

333 

373 * 

398* 

II 

.699 

233 

2S9 

3^6 

S 35 


423* 

12 

.694 

251 

286 

31b 

354 * 

38^* 

427* 

13 

.680 

288 

323 

3 ^ 5 ’' 

413* 

441* 1 

475* 

Kerosene 

.813 

39 

47 

61 

71 

84 



* Fluidities calculated from discharge time§ of less than 155 seconds. 


TABLE CXIY 
Fluidities of Kesosenes"^ 


Authority 

Liquid 

Specific 
Gravitv 
15.6" C 
15.6® C. 

Fluidity* 
at 20^ C. 


Kerosene C 

0.709 


Do ... 

Kerosene F 

.700 

.8c-i8 

t;2.8 

Do 

Kerosene A 

049 

Do ... 

Kerosene f* 


70.2 

Do 

Kerosene F) 

.80) 

"2.8 

Do 

Kerosene (German) 

.816 

68.5 

Do 

Kerosene F - 

.817 

44.2 

Do 

Nobel kerosene 

.823 

55.3 

Post 

American water-white kerosene 

.790 

49-3 

Do 

American Standard white 

.800 

42.1 

Do 

Russian ‘hneteoir” kerosene 

.800 

597 

Do 

Galician kerosene . ... 

.809 

44-3 

Do 

German kerosene 

.810 

43.6 

Do 

Russian ‘‘nobe!'’ kerosene 

.824 

47.3 


Fluidities are given as the reciprocals of the viscosities in poises. 


*“U. S. Bur. Standards, Tech. Paper 125 , t 6 . 

^U. S. Bur, Standards^ Tech. Paper 125, 15. Post’s Ckcm, Tech. Analyses ^ 

T ^T'7-S. 
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TABLE CXV 

Compressibility of Kerosene at 20® CF 


Pressure Megabars 

Fractional Change of Volume between 2,000 
Megabars and P. Megabars 

12,000 

0.150 

11,000 

0.142 

10,000 

0.133 

p,ooo 

0.123 

8,000 

o.iir 

7,000 

0.008 

6,000 

0.084 

5,000 

0.068 

4,000 

0.050 

3,000 

0.027 

2,000 

0.000 


TABLE CXVI 

Volume of Water as a Function of Temperature and Pressure®® 


Pressure kg. per sq. cm. 

0" C. 

Volume 20® C. 

0 

P 

0 

1. 0000 

1.0016 

1.0076 

500 

.9771 

.9808 

•9873 

1,000 

•9578 

.9630 

.9700 

2,000 

.9260 

.9327 

•9403 

3,000 

.9015 

.9087 

.9164 

4,000 

.8807 

.8880 

.8956 

5,000 

.8632 

.8702 

.8778 

6,000 

.8480 

•8545 

.8623 

7,000 


.8404 

.8485 

8,000 


.8275 

.8360 

9,000 


.8160 

.8249 

10,000 



.SlAO 

11,000 



.8056 

12,000 



.7966 

T2,50f> - 



.7922 





Williamson, E. D., Paper No. 446, E^eophys. Lab. Cam. Inst. •Wash., 505. 
Williamson, E. D., Paper No. 446, Geophys. Lab. Cam. Inst. Wash., 504. 
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TABLE CXYII 


Surface Tension of Petroleums from Different Fields in the U. S ® 


Source 

Base of Oil 

^ Color 

Sp. Gr. 

Surface Tension 

Be.° Dynes/Cin. @85^ F. 

Cabin Creek, 
W, Va 

Paraffin 

Yellow 

0.7865 

4S.0 

00 

CO 

W i n n e t t e , 
Mont 

Cushing-, OMa. 

Semi- 

Paraffin 

Very Bark 
Green 
Very Dark 
Green 

0.7937 

0.8279 

464 

391 

29.0 

29.7 

Osage, Okla. . . 

Semi- 

Paraffin 

Dark Green 

0.8403 

36.6 

30.7 

Bixby, Okla. .. 

Semi- 

Paraffin 

Very Dark 
Green 

0.8444 

35.S 

30.8 

Homer, La. . .. 

Semi- 

Paraffin 

Very Dark 
Green 

0.8464 

3 S 4 

3I-2 


* Used duNouy Apparatus. 


TABLE CXVIII 

Surface Tensions, Viscosities, and Boiling Range of Lighter Distillates 

FROM Petroleums 


Be. 

Gravity 

Boiling Point, 

“ F. 

Viscosity 

Surface Tension, 

Dynes per Cm. at ° F. 

Initial 

Max. 

60 F. 

90" F. 

60 

70 

80 

8s 

90 

62.4 

108 

392 

... 


. - . 

. . . 

25.6 

244 


60.6 

106 

404 

125 


26.9 

26.4 



59.3 

III 

426 



. . . 



24.9 


59.1 

96 

449 



. • . 


. .. 

24.8 


58.9 

120 

426 



. . . 



25.3 


S8.6 

1 14 

434 






25.3 


584 

100 

412 






25.3 


584 

no 

434 



. . . 



25.6 


57.4 

131 

436 



. . . 


26.9 

25-7 


57.3 

100 

448 



27.6 

27.3 

24.8 


57. 1 

116 

429 







57-1 

no 

450 



27.6 


26.6 

25-7 


56.8 

1 18 

440 

143 


27.1 

25.8 


56.9 

120 

43<5 







56.3 

106 

450 



27.8 



25.8 


55-7 

140 

439 

154 


27.5 

27.0 

26.3 


5 S .2 

126 

454 ' 

— 






543 

146 

442 i 



... 

. .. 


27.4 


48.3” 

132 

558 ’ 

. .. 




. .. 

28.2 i 


46.7 

224 

466 





. .. 

29.2 : 


45-9 

146 

608 

249 


30-0 

29.5 

29.0 



43-9 

146 

558 

... 





29.1 


42.2 

326 

490 

^20 

247 

31-9 

31.9 

30.9 

. . . 

30.5 

41.5 

344 

575 

419 

312 

32.7 

31.9 

31.2 

. . . 

30.9 

39.5 

380 

612 

545 

396 

33.1 

32.4 

31.9 


314 


* Viscosity determined with Saybolt Thermo Viscometer. 
** Cracked product. 


Frauds, C. K., & Bennett, H. T., J. Ind. Eng. Chem.j 14 (1922), 627. 
"Frauds, C. K., & Tennett, H. T., J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 14 (1922), 627. 
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TABLE CXIX 

Surface Tension of Petroleum Products 


Product 

Gravity 

Surface Tension at 
85® F. 

Dynes/ Cm. 

Crude 

35.4-48.0 

28.8-31.2 

Gasoline 

56.3-62.4 

24.4-25.8 

Naphtha 

46.7-55.2 

26.3-29.2 

Kerosene 

40.2-42.4 

30.7-31.2 

Gas Oil 

35-9 

33.1 

Lubricatinof Oil 

19.7-27.1 

36.0-37.5 

"Wax Distillate 

27.5-33.2 

33.6-36.2 


TABLE CXX 

Surface Tension, Viscosity, and Specific Gravity of Lubricants 


Product 

Be. 

Gravity 

Cold Test 

Saybolt Uni- 
versal Vis- 
cosity at 
100® F. 

Color 

N. P.A. 

Surface 
Tension 
Dynes/Cm. 
at 85® F. 

Oklahoma Lu- 
bricating Oil. 

27.1 

23 

155 

2 — 

36.0 

Oklahoma Lu- 
bricating Oil. 

27.2 

25 

160 

3 — 

36.2 

Oklahoma Lu- 
bricating Oil. 

26.2 

26 

185 

4 — 

36.0 

Oklahoma Lu- 
bricating Oil. 

25.8 

25 

240 

6 — 

36.4 

Oklahoma Lu- 
bricating Oil. 

25-5 

19 

260 

Q + 

37-5 

Oklahoma Cyl- 
inder Stock.. 

23.8 

24 

1160 

Green 

37.3 

California Lu- 
bricating Oil. 

19.7 

— 0 

428 

4.5™ 

37.3 

Castor Oil .... 

15.9 

10 

100 at 210® F. 

2 

. 40.4 


TABLE CXXI: 

The Flash Point of Gasoline**® 

“PratPs” Motor-Spirit (essentially a ‘‘closed” test) = — 30® C. 
“Standard” Spirit (essentially a “closed” test) = — ii® C. 

“Shell” Spirit (essentially a “closed” test) = — 16® C. 

““ Francis, C. K., & Bennett, H. T., /. Ind. Eng, Chem., 14 (1922), 628. 

Francis, C K., & Bennett, H, T., J, Ind, Eng. Chem., 14 ( 1922) , 627. 
^Coste, J. H., Analyst, 42 (1917), 168-70. 
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The Freezing Point o£ Gasoline. 

Gasoline of 0.698 sp. gr. at 22.8° C. was 'found to be slightly 
pasty at — 122° C., and to resemble a viscous oil at — 125"" C. As the 
temperature was lowered the gasoline rapidly became harder. 

Another gasoline of 0.713 sp. gr. at 22.8° C. became slightly pasty 
at — 120° C. and at — 147'^ C. it was a horn-like solid. There was 
no sign of crystallization. 

Pratts’ motor spirit was found by Coste to solidify at — 1 28° C. 
A slight opalescence was observed before the distillate became solid. 

Molecular Weights of Benzines.^® 

The measurements were made by the freezing-point lowering 
method. The investigated benzine fractions were obtained from Borys- 
law crude benzine, and were fractionated by means of the Glinsky 
dephlegmator until they distilled within the limit of 1° C. was 

employed as solvent. The following results were obtained : 


Sp. Gr. 

B. P. 

Concentration 

Mol. Wt. 

0.6520 


0.264 

80.0 

0.7500 

no 

0.354 

103.0 

0.7690 

130® 

0.38s 

116.6 

0.7796 

160*’ 


130.5 

0.8229 

250° 

0.569 

186.5 


Electrical Conductivity of Petroleum Products. 

Benzine 2 X lO"^^ reciprocal ohms. 

Benzines and Petroleum Ethers i X to i X 10“^^ 

Solubility of Water in Gasoline, Kerosene and Paraffin Oil.^® 

The solubility of water in gasoline, kerosene, and paraffin oil is 
shown in Figure 166. 

Variation of Boiling Point of Distillates with Pressure Alti- 
tude.®® 

Boiling points of benzine and kerosene were determined at Mina- 
titlan, Mexico, at sea level (pressure 765 mm.), Jalapa, Mexico, 1400 
meters above sea-level (pressure 650 mm.), and at Mexico City, 2250 
meters above sea-level (pressure 590 mm.). 

** Cabot, G. L., /. Soc, Chem. Ind., 26 (1908), 813. 

Coste, J. H., Analyst, 42 (1917), 168-70. 

Ogrodzinski, W., & St. von Pilat, Pet., 8, 1181-2. 

Richter, M. M., Chem. Ind., 35 (1912), 833-5. 

■“Holde, O., SeifenFabr., 35 (1915), 182-4, 207-9. 

Clifford, C. W., 7 . Ind. Eng. Chem., 13 (1921), 631-2. 

®®Lohmann, D., Chem. Ztg., 38 (1914), 897-8. 
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An average difference of 0.038“ C. for benzine and 0.032° C. for 
kerosene was found for each millimeter difference in pressure 1 ms 
lower than the commonly used figure of 0.045 C. per nii 11 


-gasoline (Sp. Or. 0. 70), CaCfi Method | 
Yrkveraqes of Above . _ 

' B‘Keroser)e{Sp. Or. a 792), from Oroschuffs Data 
^'Paraffin OH (SpOr 0.863) fromOrorchuffs Dab x 


Yo )>20 if to ys 

Fig. i66.— Solubility of Water ^’Petroleum Products. 

R Kissling®" found that a change of' 30 mni. in pressure cau^d a 
change of 1.2° C. in the boiling point of pefroleum ether, 1.4 C m 
the boiling point of light benzine, and 1.6° C. in the boiling point of 
heavy benzine. ^ ' 
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